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Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{«) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(s) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


CANADA. 

% 

THK CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF LIVE STOCK. 

OFFICIAL SOURCE;: 

Reports or the Provincial Departments or Agriculture in The Aqncultural Gazette 
of Canada , Ottawa, Jul>, 191S. 

1 

OTHER SOURCES : 

XyLOYD (F A.): “ How Western live Stock goes to Market ”, in Farm and Dairy , Toronto, 
14 August 1919. 

Abi.l (P. M); " Co-opeiative L,ive Stock Shipping”, in The Gram Growers 9 Guide, Winnipeg, 
22 October 1919. 

"More than seven thousand carloads of live stock were sold co-opera¬ 
tively by farmers of five Canadian provinces in 1918, and this system of 
selling has not yet passed its initial stage. 

Piogiess has been made especially in the Prairie provinces. Local 
associations for the consignment of live slock are found everywhere from 
Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. A considerable number of these so¬ 
cieties are affiliated to the Grain Growers, but in Saskatchewan the live 
stoAc marketing societies incorporated under the Agricultural Associations 
Act do business on a large scale. In Ontario there are from 200 to 250 of 
these organizations. Many of them originated as farmers 1 clubs; others 
were founded under the auspices of the Farmers' Union. In Quebec pro¬ 
vince the Cheesemakers* Association sells all kinds of animal produce while 
the breeders' societies only market animals for purposes of breeding. In 
the more eastern provinces co-operative marketing has dealt in particular 
with sheep and lambs. It is anticipated that a large quantity of Cana¬ 
dian live stock will before long be sold in this way by the farmers them- 
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selves, who will learn the methods and principles of marketing and will be 
influenced to improve their stock with a view to rendering it as profitable 
as possible. 

The systems of co-operative marketing vary with provinces. We 
will briefly^ explain those followed in the provinces of Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and in the Western Provinces. 

§ i. Quebec province. 

In considering Quebec Province it is best to examine the marketing 
of sheep and that of cattle and pigs separately. 

Eleven sheep breeders' and wool producers' co-operative associations 
have been organized in the province since 1917 and several of them sell' 
sheep co-operatively. Such sales are by auction and take place on the county 
fair ground or in another conveniently central place, or else the sheep 
are consigned by carloads to the Montreal market. They are graded by 
weight in the presence of the farmers, and each farmer receives a certi¬ 
ficate showing the grade of the animals he offers for sale. The association 
charges from 8 to 10 cents for each sheep sold. When consignments 
are made to the Montreal market from 1 to 2 cents per pound is de¬ 
ducted from the price paid to the faimer in order to cover the sdling agent's 
commission, freight, and depreciation through shrinkage of weight during 
transport. 

The total value of the sheep sold by six of these associations in 1918 
was 836,544.87. The farmers received prices from 1 to 2 cents per pound 
higher than those paid by local buyers. 

The sale of cattle and hogs in this province has been practically un¬ 
organized, live animals being bought at a fixed price by the great slaughter¬ 
houses of Montreal and by many rural dealers. However in 19x8 the Que¬ 
bec Cheesemakers' Agricultural Association began to sell live stock for 
its shareholders. It grades and sells for its members, by carloads only, 
such live animals as young steers, heifers, bulls, cows, lambs, sheep, hogs 
and calves. Its members consist both of individuals and of associations 
of various kinds. Consignments are made from the districts in which these 
associations are active or from the two slaughterhouses managed by the 
Quebec Cheesemakers’ Co-operative Association. The animals are weighed 
and numbered at loading points, and a copy of the weigh-sheet is posted 
with the bill of lading to the Cheesemakers' Association. The marking 
of the animals makes the grading easier. The owner receives the amount 
due to him together with a grade certificate containing valuable informa¬ 
tion as to defects noted in his animals and the way to cure these. 

A charge of 2 Vo per cent, is made on sales of live animals by carloads, 
in addition to expenses of consignment and the cost of food supplied in 
Montreal and of insurance. 

During 1918 the Cheesemakers’ Association received from its members 
about 125 carloads of live animals or 6,900 head of stock. Their sale pro¬ 
duced a total sum of §152,951.03. 
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§ 2. Ontario. 

Co-operative marketing of live stock in Ontario is of recent origin. 
The oldest association having tliis object has not existed for more than 
live years and the movement has become important only within the last 
two years. There are now from 200 to 250 organizations which consign 
stock co-operatively, and in 1918 about 1,000 carloads, approximately 
valued at $3,000,000, were despatched. 

Some of these associations have been organized only for the purpose 
ot marketing live stock ; others are co-operative organizations which have 
been in business foi some time ; but the majority have originated as farm¬ 
ers' club* of which there are from 600 to 800 in Ontario. A farmers’ 
club appoints a committee, called the live stock committee, to take charge 
of the maiketing. This committee arranges with one of its members or 
a local drover that he undertake the actual handling ol the stock, receiving 
either a commission or a regular salaiy. In many cases such a “ shipper ” 
acts for fiom two to seven clubs, and " ships ” stock from several sta¬ 
tions on the same railway, so that full carloads are made up and clubs 
which do not contribute a full carload yet pay freight at the rates charged 
foT such. 

When stock is consigned by co-operative associations which have 
available capital, it is usually paid for on delivery at the car, and the 
profits on each consignment are distributed among the members pro rata . 
A reserve fund is used to cover any over-payments made to members 
at the time of delivery. But usually members wait for their returns until 
the stock is sold. 

This co-operative marketing of live stock has led farmers in certain 
districts of the provinces to buy or build their own weighing scales at 
“ shipping ” stations, and has, wherever it has been carried on, caused an 
improvement in the quality of the stock marketed. 

Among tlie organizations which have undertaken it the Live Stock 
Commission Department of the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company, 
which has made sales on commission in Toronto market since 15 February 
1918, deserves special notice. The following table summarizes its business 
irom 15 February to 31 I\Iay 1918. 




Cattle 

Hogs | 

Calves | 

Sheep 

Value 

15-28 February. 1 

33 1 

460 1 

782 

. 

178 | 

78,919.52 

1-31 March . . 1 

159 

2,377 

4^52 

— 

244 

404,847.49 

1-30 April. . . 

250 

3,45i 

6,288 1 

St >9 

271 j 

656,712.31 

1-31 May. . . 

356 1 

5,750 | 

7.003 

1,288 

167 1 

1,007,931-89 


79 * | 

12,033 

18,325 

2,157 1 

860 

2,148,411.21 
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The Provincial Department of Agricultuie employs an official whose 
dutv it is to assist such organizations in consigning stock, grading hogs, 
keeping records, etc. It has issued a circular which give> detailed instruc¬ 
tions as to consigning stock, and has taken steps to acquaint farmers with 
demands on the market. 


§ 3. Saskatchewan. 

In 1913 the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture published a 
bulletin explaining the method of co-operative marketing .and its benefits. 
As a result, some nine co-operative stock marketing associations were 
organized in the province in 1015. There are now 50 iu% registered and 
incorporated active associations, in addition to the unincorporated local 
associations of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Association. 

All these associations market stock in much the same way. Each 
ot them has a manager, responsible for the details connected with the 
marketing, who usually receives a fixed rate ol payment per hundred head 
marketed or a commission on the pioeeeds of a sale. Well established as¬ 
sociations have fixed " shipping ” da}~s and each member delivers his stock 
at the local stockyards. Several associations in the province “ ship ” 
once a week regularly, others once a fortnight, others more frequently 
at one season ol the year than others. All stock is weighed when it is 
delivered. Hogs are usually graded by weight and quality. Cattle and 
sheep are usually branded so that each consigner’s animals may, when 
they are sold, be identified. The animals are sold through one of the live 
stock commission firms. The proceeds, less charges for freight, yardage, 
feeding and commission, are returned to the manager. In a business of 
this kind little 01 no capital is required. 

To provide for accidents many associations have a local insurance 
fund, formed by deductions of 2 or 3 cents per $100 from the proceeds of 
all marketing. 

The following table gives the number of registered associations 
marketing stock and the quantity they sold from 191.) to 1918: 


Year 

Number 
of associations 
marketing 
live «tock 

Number 

of 

cailoads sold 

Value 

1914 . 

. 9 

80 

42,034.22 

1915 . 


I40 

150.512.70 

1916. 

. *3 

241 

323,171.25 

1917 . 

. 35 

54 & 

1,050,285.18 

1918. 

. 50 | 

750 1 

1432,000.00 
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Eleven associations which shipped iqi carloads of stock in 1917 
claimed to have made a saving of $36,382. 

Seveial associations still make a practice of sending a new man to 
market each carload, shareholder frequently taking it in turns to accom¬ 
pany consignments. This practice will, if it is continued, seiiously in¬ 
terfere with the success of the associations. The men who come with 
the stock often pav most attention to their own personal business, so that 
the stock is neglected in transit and sold to poor advantage. 

The Co-operative Organization Branch of the Provincial Department 
of Agriculture is prepared to send an experienced man to assist the manager 
of a new association to handle his first consignment, that is to receive, 
weigh, grade and market it. 


§ Western Canada. 

Local organizations called Live Stock Shipping Associations are found 
here and there fiorn Winnipeg to the Rockies. They have manageis who 
receive so many cents per hundredweight of the total weight of a consign¬ 
ment or about 1 per cent, of net returns In iqi 8 the most important asso¬ 
ciation, the United Grain Growers, bandied 4,402 eailoads of catUe through 
the medium ot its three offices situated at Winnipeg, Calgaiy and Ed¬ 
monton, respectively. 

In some districts fanners go so far as to offer more foi animals locally 
than conditions at the central maiket warrant, iii the hope of discouraging 
members of the associations to such an extent that they cease to support 
these. It is indeed acknowledged that members * in isolated cases pos¬ 
sibly do not secure as much as they are bid locally for their live stock. ” 

To remed\ this state of affairs it is recommended that there be govern¬ 
ment supervision of the various live stock markets of Canada. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND IN 1917-18. 

SOURCES: 

Report op the Irish Agricultural Organization Society for the Ye*r ending 31st 
IMarch, 1918. I. \V. S Printing Department, Dublin, 1919. 

The Roscria B*con Factory, Ltd. Statement of Accounts for Year ended 31st December 
1917 and Directors* Report, 

Idem for Year ended 3i»t December 1918. 
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The Wfxford Mp\j Supfia wd 1>\co\ F iocoR 1 *, 1 /ld Aurhtoi- Kcpoit, Staten cnt 
of Account^ mil Dncctoi*. Rei orttci leu ended ->i t Du-einou i ib 
IrzsH Agricultlr\l W holl*»at e SodEH lyiuiTEr Diiectra^ Rci oit 1 1 Bal i itc Si cet 
at 31st Dccembti 1917 

The Co oplrati\e Reffrence I ibp \r\ Statemtiu erni u unicatu 
Better Business \ol IV, No- 0 an I 1 Du 1 hn, af13 in i Aug st T oiQ 

The IRISH HOMEhTl\D \ O 1 XWI, VOS 9, 12, I „ 1 4, 22 2 Dul 111 ,3- llld -0 M urh, 

■> \pnl 31 Mja\ 'md 21 June igij 

In our issue for Mvcb iqi8 we noticed the development of agricul¬ 
tural co-pperation in Ireland, in 1916-17 (1), and we propose now to give 
the facts relating to the 1 ear which ended m March 1918 As before farm¬ 
ers* co-operation was centralized m the lush Agncultuial Organiza¬ 
tion Society whose report for the year 1917-18 is impeifeet because it is 
based on returns famished fa onh 677 societies the others having failed 
to supply the required data Xe\ erthless the report is ample evidence 
of a successful wear’s woik as is shown fa the following figures which we 
reproduce 

TvBLr I —Position or tilt ^oc'etn s Affiliated to ilit Lish Agncultuial 
Organization S ocut\ in 1016 ami 1917 



19x6 

IQI7 

Increase 

Totll HO. jf ifiHlatXfi ClLtlCS 

9 *>S 

947 


Total member hip 

106,734 

113 (.40 

< S96 

l tal tumo\Li 

£6,ogo,& k o 

£7 5-4 4^8 

£1,474,513 

A\ erage tuino\ cr pa s ciet\ 

£4,"00 

£S,ooo 

£3300 

Avuage turnen er \ ci m nibci 

€r 

£66 

& 

Affiliation fce^. 

£1,465 

ir, 79 " 

£328 

Sutnuaptioi s 9 

£ 1,712 

£2,921 

£1,129 


The decrease m the numbei of affiliated societies is onlv app irent, 
being due to the fact that 53 agricultural banks which had long cea -ed to 
work were included m the figures for 1916 There is no doubt that the so¬ 
cieties are becoming more numerous steadily increasing tbeir business 
and becoming moie loyal to the Irish Agncultuial Organization Society 
The increase of their trade is even more remaikable than oui figures 
indicate because the average turnovers have ben calculated not on the num¬ 
ber of societies famishing returns but on the total number registered Cal¬ 
culated on the number of societies making returns, the average turnover 


(1) Pa^e^ 20* 2tc 
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of a society in 1917 would be £9,661, an amount too large to be accounted 
tor by the steady rise in the prices obtained fox produce. Progress is also 
strikingly shown by the new branches oi business which societies have 
undertaken. 

Turning to the several kinds of society affiliated to the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organization Society, we reproduce figures giving a comparative 
view ol theii position on 31 March 1917 and on 31 March 1918 : 


Tabi,e II — The Several Classes of Society'. 



* 31 March 1917 

31 March 1917 
to 31 Match 1918 

31 Marea 19x8 


TctalNc , 

No formed No dissolved * 

lotal No. 

Creameries. T 

34O 

7 

'O 

34 * 

Aimliaiy creamciies . . . 

9 =i 

— 

— 

95 

Agricultural societies . . 

2|& 

36 

14 

270 

Poultiy societies. 

12 

— 

— 

12 

Industrial societies 

9 




Flax: societies .... .... 

6 

10 

— 

1 16 

Miscellaneous societies . • . 

1 32 

0 

2 

3 {) 

Credit societies . 

224 

0 ■ 

53 

171 

Federations ... 

2 

— 


2 

Totals ♦ 

977 

62 

1 79 

qC< 


§ 1. Production and distribution. 

The productive and distributive co-oi>erative societies had a record 
oi almost unvaried progress in 1917-18. 

A. Creameries . — These maintain their lead among Irish co-operative 
societies. The decrease in their number in 1917-18 shown in Table II is 
only nominal, some of the ten societies said to have dissolved having 
amalgamated with others. 

The exporting of milch cows, the shortage of feeding-staffs, the di¬ 
version of more milk to towns, the increased home buttermaking and the 
increased cost and the scarcity of labour caused a decrease of about 
9,000,000 gallons in the creameries’ supply of milk. The committee of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society has approached the Department 
of Agriculture in order to obtain an enquiry into this matter Side by 
side with the decrease in the supply of milk a large extension of the cheese¬ 
making enterprise of the creameries took place. The natural result was 
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that the production of butter lessened by 2,000 tons. Its money value 
increased however by more than half a million pounds sterling, and this 
fact, together with the prices obtained for cheese, brought the turnover 
of the creameries up to £5,239,879 as against £4,512,893 in iqi6 . 

As regards the quality of produce, the Butter Control Scheme woiked 
well in the case of the creameries which followed its conditions closely and 
paid due attention to the efficiency of processes and to cleanliness. At 
the so-called pooling ” stations butter was giaded, with the lesult that the 
necessity became-apparent of producing only the finest qualit}' of butter, 
and consequently of pasteurizing the cream and of possessing cooling aud 
chilling plant. Analogous pooling stations were established for cheese. 
Attention was drawn at the meeting last March ot the I. A. O. S. to the 
unfair competition which the creamery societies have to suffer from 
private and uncontrolled milk producers and manufacturers of dairy 
produce, who often place cheap adulterated or infciior goods on the 
market, and it was resolved that the I. A. O. S. should take steps to bring 
before the competent authorities the unanimous opinion of the co-operative 
dairy societies that all dairy produce should be compelled to reach certain 
fixed standards of fat content. 

Sixty-two creameries undertook milling, usually the crushing or grind¬ 
ing of foodstuffs but in some cases the production ot flour 01 oatmeal, in 
1917-18, while ten others registered in order to do so. 

B. Agricultural Societies. — The aggregate memberships of the so¬ 
cieties whose primary object ig to supply the needs of farmers, increased 
by 5,522, reaching 31,200, wlrle the^r total turnover increased by 
£210,470, reaching £691,943, or an average of £24 a member. The func¬ 
tions of the societies tend to increase : they run stores, own machinery 
which their members hire, and cure bacon, and nine of them have engaged 
in milling. It is probable that their further development will be yet more 
varied. A very flourishing example of a society of this type is the Iyisburn 
Co-operative Society which caters for both townsmen and countrymen. 
During the half-year which ended on 6 January 1919 it acquired 145 
members and lost five, reaching a total membership of 1,950. Its share 
capital increased by £6,161, so that it amounted to £35,457. Total sales 
were £50,886 as against £38,926 in the corresponding six months of 1917. 

The figures in Table III (page 9) give some idea of the articles a 
society of this kind can supply and the use to which it can put its profits. 

C. Poultry Societies . — These societies did not increase in number, 
but their aggregate turnover rose from £118,022 in 1916 to £164,688 in 
1917. They have ceased to occupy themselves entirely with the pur¬ 
chase and sale of eggs, undertaking also other branches of farmers* busi¬ 
ness, in two cases bacon curing for local use. It has been found that some 
managers of poultry societies lack the skill and knowledge requisite lor 
their post, in which they must buy, pack and sell poultry and eggs and be 
in touch with the general business of local dealers; and one society was 
able largely to increase its business and profits after it had almost doubled 
its manager’s salary. 
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Table III. — The Lisburn Co-operative Society 
6 July 1918 — 6 January igig. 

Receipts fiom Sales Expenditure and Allocations 


Gmceiy. 

29,032 Wolking expenses, inteiebi, depie- 


Agiicultmal sale* . 

■>, 103 ciation . 

48,104 

Drapeiy and bool*- . 

Mutual Benefit Fund . . 

82 

. 

^, () | Reserve Fund.... 

00 

O al . 

. 1 Grants. 

20 


1 Provident Fund. 

40 


1 

Insmancc rtberve. 

80 


Special d< predation. 

190 


1 Relief Fund.. 

t 


Suiplus for Dividend. 

2,176 


Sn,bS 6 

50,886 


D. Flax Societies . —111 addition to the 16 flax societies existing on 
31 March 1918, ten others were registered before March 1919. These 
societies have secured representation on the Flax Supplies Committee and 
the Flax Advisory Committee of the Department of Agriculture and 
certain grievances have in consequence been removed. Their work has 
however been made difficult by the poor ciop of 1918, the scarcity of 
material, the high price and scarcity of labour , the obstacles in the way of 
erecting scutch mills, and the uncertainty which the war has introduced 
into the market. 

E. Miscellaneous Societies . — Some half dozen of these arc milling 
societies. By far the most important are the Roscrea Bacon Factory 
and the Wexford Meat Supply and Bacon Factory, as to which we have 
the following figures: 

Table IV. — The Roscrea and Wexford Bacofi Factories. 

| Membership | Turnover ! Net Profit 



1917 

1918 

1917 | 

1918 

1917 1 

19x8 

Roscrea Bacon Fac- 
toiy.| 

3.885! 


£ 151,108 

£ 154,621 

£0,115 ^ 

£192 (>) 

Wexford Meat Sup¬ 
ply and Bacon Fac¬ 
tory 

2,448 

3,000 

£ 140,000 

£ 235,221 

! 

£ 3.030 

l 

1 *4.484 


(i) This much diminished net profit seems to have been due to the fact that the price of 
baton in 1018 wap not so high in relation to the price of pigs as in iqi 7. 
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In addition to curing bacon, the Wexford Meat Supply and Bacon 
Factory slaughters cattle and sheep, supplying British and local markets 
with the meat, and carries on various subsidiary industries, but the re¬ 
markable increase in its turnover is largely accounted for by the de¬ 
velopment of its bacon-curing and sausage-making departments. 

The co-operative fishing societies, for which the Aran Isles Fishing 
Society, described in detail in our issue for December 1917, affords 
a model, numbered 12 in 1918 and had 481 members and a share capital of 
£1,054. Their sales of fish totalled £25,387 ; their working expenses 
were £2,805 ; their disposable surplus was £1,669. They paid a cash 
bonus to members of £847. Their reserve funds amounted to £1,015. 

F. Federations. — Two trading federations of co-operative societies 
exist in Ireland. The especial distinction of the Irish Co-operative Agency 
Society, founded in 1893, is that it has secured for the creameries an out¬ 
let for their produce onto the principal butter-markets of England and 
Scotland. In decent years, in contradistinction to the state of affairs in 
1913 and 1914 (1), this society’s business has increased rapidlj’. Its turn¬ 
over in 1917 was £454,207 and progress continued during 1918. 

The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society completed its twenty-first 
year of business in 1918. The following figures are interesting as showing 
the progress it made during the years of war: 



19 x 6 

1917 

19 x 8 

jNTo. of societies federated. 

264 

334 

379 

Paid-up ordinary capital .... 

£7139 

£11,176 

£14,460 

Preference capital. 

£8680 

£10,140 

*n. 5 i 5 

Ordinary capital paid up per society 

£27 

£33 

£38 

No. of ordinary shares held. . . . 

36,951 

4S.836 

57.556 

Average amount paid up per share. 

3s. iorf. 

4s. -jd. 

5s. 

Amount of sales. 

£479 876 

£651,566 

£914 24 2 

Profits. 

£4,989 

* 5.576 


Reserve fund. 

£8,000 

*3,5*'0 

£5,000 


The apparent decrease in the reserve fund in 1917 was due to the writ¬ 
ing off of the value of premises and plant in that year. The increase in 
the amount of sales betokens an increase of volume of trade as well as of 
money value, and has affected every one of the society’s departments. 
Working expenses were £21,6x6 or 3.31 per cent, of sales in 1917 and 
£30,007 or 3.28 per cent, of sales in 1918. 


(ij See our issue fer July 1915, page 45 
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§ 2. Credit. • 

The number of the credit societies which furnished returns and are 
therefore known to have been active was 108 in 1916 and 102 in 1917. 
They did much the same amount of business in both these years, lending 
£41,281 in 1916 and £41,993 in 1917. Nor did the Central Credit Society 
increase its business. On 31 March 1918 only four loans, aggregating 
£365, were due to it. Its share capital amounted to £82 and its deposits 
to £273, and its profit was estimated as £1116s. 

There is some difficulty in accounting for this stagnant condition of 
co-operative credit, on which we have already commented (1), for it is 
said that the small farmer has found that the increased prices of the war 
years have in most cases been balanced by increased cost of production, 
so that his need for agricultural credit has not lessened. But a spirit of 
uncertainty and caution, if not of actual suspicion, seems to have 
affected the rural mind in Ireland during the war, and to have led 
both to a lessened demand for credit and to a reduction of deposits. 
Where capital was not forthcoming, the committees usually exercised 
their wonted caution and did nothing to increase the work of the 
societies. A second cause of slack business is the fact that credit is still 
insufficiently understood in Ireland to be not merely a boon to the 
needy but also an expedient for the .expansion of farming. In the third 
place the withdrawal of the government loans to the banks was m some 
cases misinterpreted as a vote of no confidence in them. 

There is also evidence that business might be increased if larger 
loans were granted. The average loan of 1917 was under £9, and this sum 
was probably too small in view of present prices. The maximum loan 
is now £50; and, all due preacautions being taken as to securtv, it might 
possibly be raised with advantage. 


§ 3. Insurance. 

The work of the Co-operative Insurance Society in 1917 was han¬ 
dicapped by various restrictions and by shortage of staff. Insurance, 
under the Workmen's Compensation Insurance Scheme, of societies employ¬ 
ing labour 111 flax scutch mills was however initiated, as was a scheme 
for personal insurance against accidents and various diseases which is 
designed to include farmers and especiaUy to attract creamery managers. 

Under the scheme for insurance against war and marine risks, de¬ 
scribed in our issue for July 1916, a total export valued at £296,842 
was insured between April 1915 and 31 Octobre 1918. The value insured 
up to 31 March 1918 was £204,617, and a subsequent decline was due to 


(1) See our i-sue for Man h iwiS, page 207. 
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the stoppage of the export of butter. But for this restriction, the insured 
value would probably have been close on half a million. 

§ 4. The central organization. 

The income and expenditure account of the Irish Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society shows that its financial position is still far from satis 
factoiy. 

In 1917-18 its expenditure amounted to £13,656 while its income, 
derived from affiliation fees, special subscriptions, members' subscrip¬ 
tions and donations and a few minor sources, fell short of this sum by' 
£5,634. The deficiency was made up to the extent of £5,400 by the 
Treasury grant. This state of affairs is due to the defective support which 
the central society still obtains from its adherent societies, and to re¬ 
medy which the general meeting in 1917 called upon these societies to con¬ 
tribute u 2 d, in the pound from their turnover (1). The general meeting 
of March 1919 went further in that it amended the rules of the I. A. O. S. 
so as to make it compulsory for all societies subsequently registered "to 
contribute an inclusive annual payment to the I. A. O. S. equivalent to 
a minimum of *4 d. in the £ on their turnover up to £5,000; VJ d. iu the 
£ on all turnover in excess of that amount but not exceeding £10,000; 
and one eighth of a penny on the £ on all turnover in excess of £30,000 ", 
the minimum payment by any society being fixed at £5. It was also pro¬ 
vided that the preliminary affiliation fee of a central creamery or a milling 
society should henceforth be £10 and that of any other society £5. 
It is hoped that these reforms will do away with the present dependence 
on the Treasury grant, which involves, as we explained last year (2), a 
certain government control. An attempt to eliminate this control also 
took shape in a resolution "that this meeting demands the withdrawal of 
the restrictions imposed by the Development Commissioners, or by the 
government for which they acted, upon the organizing operations of the 
society with regard to co-operative stores, and that the I. A. O. S. be 
accorded the same liberty in its work as has been accorded to the 
kindred organizations in England and Scotland. " 

Throughout 1917-18 the central society pursued its organizing 
functions. An important part of its work is its inspection of adherent 
societies and auditing of their accounts. In 1917 it audited the accounts 
of 429 societies, as against 414 in 1916, and its accountancy inspectors 
visited 173. 

It continued its educational work largely by means of the Co-operative 
Reference Library , which was opened in 1914 to supply a need for a central 
office to which workers and students might apply for information as to me¬ 
thods of overcoming the various difficulties encountered by the Irish 
co-operative movement. This library collects information as to how foreign 
organizations have dealt with similar difficulties; and beyond collecting 

1 See our issue ior Nfeuch 1918, page 207. (2) Ibid, page 206. 
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such data and all the principal publications on co-operation, it itself 
publishes information on co-opeiative and economic questions. 

It has received two grants of £2,000 each from the Carnegie Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom Trustees. It is housed in Dublin at Plunkett House, the 
headquarters of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. 

The work of the library has been hindered but not arrested by the war. 
In July 1914 and throughout the subsequent year it issued its Month!}' 
Bulletin ” which contained articles on co-operative and social subjects 
This paper was superseded in the autumn of 1915 by a quarterly, ” Better 
Business ”, which has since been published regularly and in which valuable 
articles on co-operation and 011 economics in general have appeared. Be¬ 
sides these periodicals the library in September 1914 published a pamphlet 
on “ Ireland's Food in War Time ”. s 

Beyond acting as a reierence library, properly so called, and as a pub¬ 
lishing office, the Co-operative Reference Library discharges functions 
as an information bureau, answering the queiies of its members. Every 
member pays ail annual subscription of £1 is. a year, in return for which 
he has the right to use the library, receives a copy of each of its publica¬ 
tions, and is entitled to consult the staff on matters connected with econom¬ 
ics find co-operation A fee, proportionate to the labour necessitated and the 
expense*, is charged tor answering members* questions if this duty involves 
special research but not in any other case. 

Registered co-operative societies may join the libraiy on the same terms 
as individuals, and their members may read in it and may, through their 
secretaries, obtain information on special points from its staff. Clubs of 
various kinds may also join it by paying a subscription proportionate to 
their membership. 

In addition to the publications mentioned, the Irish Agricultural Or¬ 
ganization Society in 1917-18 continued the issue of its weekly paper, 
" The Irish Homestead ”, and issued pamphlets on “ Industrial Alcohol ” 
aud “ The Dublin Milk Supply ”. It prepared and revised various leaflets, 
and it circularized farmers on the committees of co-operative societies on 
such .subjects as trade credit, the production and perservation of food, and 
the milk supply of towns. 

Finally the society sought to influence government authorities in that 
the committee granted the secretary authority to act on the Food Con¬ 
trol Committee for Ireland, the Irish War Aims Committee, the Irish Re¬ 
construction Association, the Central Agricultural Advisory Council and 
tile Dublin Selection Committee of the Ministry of Labour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

ALGERIA. 

INSTITUTION OP COMPULSORY SYNDICATES FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 

LOCUSTS IN ALGERIA — Journal O^fictel de la Republiqm F/anfmse, 28 Sep¬ 
tember 1919. 

A law of 25 September 1918 has ruled that the prefects of the tliree 
departments of Algeria shall henceforth be able to determine by special 
decrees, which will be submitted to the governor general for approval, the 
procedure for destroying locusts in Algeria and the time at which this 
destruction should take place. 

The measures dictated by these decrees will be carried out in each com¬ 
mune by a syndicate in which all the cultivators of the soil will be compul¬ 
sorily included. They will be applicable on all the cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated land of the commune which is not built upon, including lands of the 
State, the department, the communes and public and private establish¬ 
ments. 

At the end of the campaign each commune will make a note of its 
expenditure which it will send, with relevant evidence, to the prefect, who 
will verify the note and then immediately remit it to the governor general. 
The expenditure will be borne by the budget of Algeria. 

In case the measures ordered are not taken within the prescribed inter¬ 
val of time, the prefect will take steps, ex otftcio, for the execution of the de¬ 
cree. The expenditure will in this case be charged to the members of the 
defaulting syndicate, and will be distributed among them in proportion to 
the tax on the profits of the farm on account of which it has been incurred. 


CANADA. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATORS IN SASKATCHEWAN. — 
Tit Agricultural Gazette oj Cunadu, Ottawa, August 1919. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company had the follow¬ 
ing origin. In response to representations made to the provincial govern¬ 
ment a royal commission was appointed in 1910 to enquire into matters 
affecting the grain trade and to advise the government in this connection. 
After a thorough investigation the commission reported unanimously in 
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favour of special legislation providing a farmers’ co-operative grain handling 
organization, to be assisted by a government loan but to be controlled by 
a managing body elected by the shareholders. The commission recom¬ 
mended that capital should be provided by the fanners in the districts 
which would be served by the required elevators, these farmers subscrib¬ 
ing for stock up to the amount of the cost of the proposed elevators and 
paying 15 per cent, of the subscribed capital in cash. It was also re¬ 
commended that the total area which the shareholders had under crop 
should be not less than 2,000 acres for each 10,000 bushel capacity of a 
proposed elevator, as this would ensure that it would be possible to run 
the elevator profitably. If these conditions were fulfilled the government 
would advance the 85 per cent of the subscribed capital still unpaid, this 
loan to be repayable in 20 annual instalments and to bear interest at the 
rate ot 5 per cent, per annum. 

An Act embodying the recommendations of the commission was 
passed in the spring of 1911 and the executive ot the Grain Growers' As¬ 
sociation undertook the preliminarv work of organization. The following 
table show^ the growth of the enterprise and its business down to the 
close ot 1917-18. 



Number 

Number 

Nunibei 
ui bushels 1 

Number 
t ol bushels 


of 

of 

of 1 

of 


shareholders 

elevators 

1 wheat stored 

wheat sold 

i«*n x2. 

• • • • , 2,597 

4 o 

| 3 , 201,000 


1913 13 . 

. . . 8,903 | 

137 

1 12,899,030 1 

| 12,761,686 

1913-14 . 

■ • • • | 13.156 

192 

1 19,465,290 1 

19 , 290,531 

1914-15 . 

• • • ■ 1 * 4,742 

210 

1 13.764,653 

13,6*2,807 

1915-1*'. 

, . . . 18,077 

O 

CO 

C| 

1 39,089,000 

39,674.000 

1916-17. 

• • • ■ 19,317 

258 

32 , 359,735 

33,518,836 

1917 . 

. . . . 30 , 08 * 

298 

| 35 , 991,552 

26,554,277 


GERMANY. 

1. TIIK “ DEUTSCUKR IyANDBUND ” — Zeitschnft dcs dcutschcn Landmrtscbaftwat*, 
No. 8, Berlin, August 1910 

The German Agricultural Federation [Deiitscher Landbund) held in 
Berlin, on the 9th and 10th of July, a meeting of its general presidency 
at which were present representatives of the agricultural federations of 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, West Prussia, Silesia, Thuringen and Olden¬ 
burg, and of other free agricultural organizations of East Prussia, Hesse- 
Nassau, the Free State of Saxony, Wurtemburg, Mecklenburg and Brun- 
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swick. It was decided to supersede the name used hitherto, “ Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft der deutschen Landwirtschaft ” by 41 Deutscher Landbund” 
which more clearly expresses the essential character and aims of the or¬ 
ganization. 

The task of the German Agricultural Federation is the union of the 
present and eventual federations of single States and provinces, and of 
all cognate free agricultural organizations, in a free and strong institution 
having a politico-economic character and representing the interests of 
German agriculture. 


* * 


a. STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GERMANY 
i MARCH 1919 — Soziahstiscke MovaU’efte, Nos 13-14, Berlin 10 June 1919, Xntet- 
national Co-operatm Bulletin, 12th yeai. Nos. and n, London, August-Seplcinber 
1919. 

The increase in the number of agricultural co-operative societies 
during the years of war was as follows: 


Year Increase in number 

of societies 

IQI 5 . 200 

1916. 418 

I 9 1 ?. 464 

191S. 864 


The net increase of the different kinds of society in iqi8 was as 
follows: 428 savings and loan banks, 189 supply and sale societies and 
260 societies of various kinds. A decrease of 13 was recorded in the 
number of co-operative dairies The total net increase in 1918 was 
therefore 864. 

Altogether the total number of co-operative agricultural societies 
in Germany in 1918 was 30,133 as against 29,268 in the previous year. 
Of these societies 19,837 or 65.8 per cent, were affiliated to the Imperial 
Union of German Agricultural Societies and consisted of 67 central socie¬ 
ties, 11,993 savings societies and loan banks, 2,520 supply and sale socie¬ 
ties, 2,253 dairies and 3,004 societies of various kinds. 

In January 1919, 80'agricultural co-operative societies were founded ; 
and in February 127, of which 60 were savings societies and loan banks, 
11 supply and sale societies, 2 dairy societies, and 54 societies of various 
kinds. As against these new foundations there were 20 dissolutions, those 
of one loan bank, 6 dairy societies, one milk -selling society and 12 socie¬ 
ties of various kinds. The net increase was therefore one of 107* 
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On 1 March 1919 the following societies were in existence: 94 cen¬ 
tral societies, 18,477 savings and loan banks, 3,205 supply and 
sale societies, 3,362 dairy societies, 211 milk selling societies, and 4,071 so¬ 
cieties of various kinds, or a total number of 30,320 agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies. 


REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1918 (1). — Comptes rendus des opt rations des So- 
cicU’s indigenes de Privoyance en 1918. Tunis 1918. 

Financial Position. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
increased their assets amounted in 1918 to the following sums: 


(1) Recoveries on credits of former societies . . . 

(2) Recoveries on additional centimes of medjba tax 

(3) Native thrift societies' quota of recoveries of 

temporary subscriptions. 

(4) Additional centimes of canoun tax on olive and 

date trees: 

(a) years before 1910 . . . 129.57 francs 

(6) 1910 and later years. 121,449.90 » 

(5) Additional centimes of achour tax : 

(tf) years before 1910 . . . 1,232.61 » 

(2) 1910 and later years. 238,475.06 » 

(6) Additional centimes of Djerba land tax . . 

(7) Additional centimes of wradjas . 

(8) Recoveries on costs of management and com¬ 
missions : 

{a) on loans of seed. 

(b) on mortgage loans. 

(c) on advances to co-operative societies. . 

(<>) State advance deducted from sum annually 
clue by the Bank of Algeria. 


5,617.96 francs 
483.78 » 

1 77*^45 *46 » 


121,579.47 » 


239 * 7 ° 7- 6 7 » 

9,340.69 » 

3,oi5.79 » 


I73*33i-i9 » 

93,109.56 » 

7 * 555.64 » 

207,476.15 » 


Total . . . 1,038,863.36 » 


Independently of receipts increasing assets, a sum of 2,510,956.90 


(1) For the activity of these societies in 1917 see our issue for May 1919, page 254 
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francs was recovered in 1918 on the amount of loans. This sum was made 
up as follows. 


1. Loans of seed 1908-1909 . 21, 133-57 francs 

2. — 1909-1910 5 » 38 j .79 » 

3. — 1910-1911 33. 6 Ji- fi 5 >' 

4. — 1912-1913 80,206.92 » 

5. — 1913-1914 40,028.80 » 

6. — 1914-1915 561,189.02 » 

7. — 1915-1916 3 ° 3 . 695 - 3 ° * 

8. — 1916-1917 27,661.37 j> 

9. — 1917-1918 466,916.76 » 

10. Loans of maintenance 1908-1909 7,399.26 » 

n. — 1910-1911 432.06 » 

12. — 1912-1913 19,100.15 » 

13. — 1913-1914 1,463.10 » 

14. — 1914-1915 676,695.73 » 

15. — 1916-1917 51,872.10 » 

16. Mortgage loans. 80.3u.01 » 

17. Advances to co-operative societies. 133,936.31 » 

Total . . . 2,501,956.90 » 

Carried over from recoveries increasing the socie¬ 
ties’ assets. 1,038,863.36 » 

Grand total of recoveries of 1918. 3,549,820.36 » 


The recoveries which increased assets were the highest recorded since 
1911. 

Recoveries of loans amounted to less than in previous years. This was 
because the advances under this head were comparatively small, and lie- 
cause the sum still outstanding is every year less. This sum was as follows. 

on 31 December 1915 . 6,733,054.46 francs 

» 3 1 * 1916 5,431,862.01 # 

» 31 » *9*7 3.286,307.65 » 

» 31 » I 9 j 8 . 3,126517.05 » 

Loans granted. — The loans of seed in 1918 were comparatively unim¬ 
portant owing to the country’s good economic position. Under* this head 
the societies distributed only 5,459.50 quintals of superphosphate, 4,395.49 
quintals of potatoes, 1,983.78 quintals of wheat and 3,535.78 quintals of 
barley ; and under the head of maintenance loans 7,246 quintals of barley. 

Under the head of mortgage loans a sum of only 121.65 francs, which 
represents the payment of some insurance premiums on various holdings 
in real estate was expended ; but the giving of a new impulse to this part 
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of the societies 1 programme is being contemplated, and the question of 
whether there could be reduction in the costs of management and com¬ 
missions, which now are 7 or 9 per cent, according to whether registered or 
other real estate is in case, is being studied. 

Advances to co-operative societies amounted to 97,618.69 francs, a 
sum exceeded only in 1916. 


Assets of societies on 31 December 1918. — From the receipts increas¬ 
ing assets which amounted to. 1.038,863.36 francs 

there must be deducted a sum of. 4,257.96 » 

which is the amount of loans of maintenance 
written off as debts. 

The receipts therefore amounted to the net sum of 1,034,205.41 » 

to which must be added the amount of the socie¬ 
ties* assets as shown by the last report, namely 6,759,627.69 » 

The total on 31 December 1918 was therefore . 7,793,833.10 » 


This sum is made up as follows : 

1. Cash in hand. 5,455,631.49 » 

2. lyoans of seed prior to 1918 still outstanding. 465,673.26 » 

3. Outstanding loans of seed in 1917-18 .... 73 »° 3 I - 5 o » 

4. toans of maintenance prior to 1918 still out¬ 

standing. 165,920.35 » 

5. Outstanding loans of maintenance in 1917-18 216,157.60 » 

6. Mortgage loans . 1,360,547.58 » 

7. Advances to co-operative societies. 827,635.76 » 

8. Advances on loans of seed 1918-19. 17,550.00 » 

Total . . . 8,582,147.54 >' 


Thence mustlje deducted State advances made on 


various pretexts, amounting to ..... . 2,389,736.65 v 

The net assets therefore amount to . 6,192410.89 » 


SWITZER b AND. 

FOUNDATION OF A CO OPERATIVK VILLAGE — Gcno^cn^cha’lhches Voiks-lilatt 
Risle, 23 May iyi<), No. 11 * La Coot itazwne, Year XIV, No it, BasU», 22 May 19a y. 

There has for some time been talk in Basle of a co-operative land .settle¬ 
ment society which would build, at the gates of the town, a co-operative 
village of which every inhabitant would have a cottage and a large garden. 
The inhabitants would also have facilities for founding all those co-opera¬ 
tive institutions which serve to ameliorate living conditions. This idea 
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took form when 60,000 square metres of land in the territory of the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Muttcnz were acquired. This land lies near the rail¬ 
way which will be prolonged to reach the proposed village. 

The first meeting has already been held and will be followed by others. 
The enterprise will soon be in full train. 

The new co-operative society will build on the land it has acquired 
from 150 to 180 houses, each intended for one family and each having 
for a garden at least 200 square metres of land. It will be permissible to 
sell these houses but not the land which will remain the property of the 
society. The purchaser of a house must pay at least 5 per cent, of its cost 
price, and it may not be resold except to the society and for the cost price. 
Speculation is entirely excluded. Every member of the society must 
buy a partnership share of 100 francs, which he may pay for by instal¬ 
ments. The Swiss Union of Consumers' Societies will advance the necessary 
funds. It is hoped that the village may be ready as early as 1920. 


UNi'lRD STATES. 

NEW I,AW ON CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN MISSOURI — Monthh Bullthn of 

//» Viivutn StaUBoaidof 1 / icvltine. No. 8, Jctfeison Cit$, August 1919 

Iii its session of 1919, the Missouri State legislature pas*sed an Act 
tr to provide for and authorize the incorporation of agricultural or mercant¬ 
ile co-operative associations. ” 

Under this Act any twelve or more persons may form a co-operativ- 
association. The fee for incorporation is $50 for the first $50,000 doll 
lars of caj ital stock and f 5 for each additional $10,000 dollars of capitae 
stock. No shareholder can hold shares cf a greater aggregate par value 
than 10 per cent, of the total par value of all the shares of the association. 

The profits must be distributed as follows : (1) ten per cent, of the net 
profits shall be set aside for a reserve fund, until an amount has been ac¬ 
cumulated equal to 50 per cent, of the paid-up capital; (2) a dividend not 
exceeding 10 per cent.shall be declared on the paid-up capita], and (3) the 
remainder shall be divided by a uniform dividend determined by and based 
upon the amount of sales or purchases of shareholders and (at the option 
of the shareholders) upon the sales or purchases of non-shareholders who 
have done business with the association. Ii the association is both a selling 
and a productive company, the dividends may be determined by and based 
upon both raw material delivered and goods purchased by clients. 

No corporation or association formed after the Act came into force 
will be allowed to use the word " co-operative ” as part of its title, unless 
it has complied with the provisions of the Act. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE INSTITUTE OP LOWER AUSTRIA 
(CATTLE SECTION) FROM 1914 to 1918 

by Hermann Kaxlbrunnir, Agiieultural Engineer. 


When the war broke out in August 1914 tliis Provincial Live Stock 
Insurance Institute {Landes- V1 ehvcrsickerimgs-A nstalt) was, as we have 
already stated in our issue for March 1915 (1), slowly but steadily expand¬ 
ing and gathering strength. On 30 September 1913, the closing day of 
the last business-year of times of peace, about 25 per cent, of the cattle 
of the province were insured by the Institute (exactly 152,081 head as 
against 146,601 on 30 September 1912, the whole number of head of cattle 
in the province being 609,509 on 31 December 1910, the date of the last 
census). The reserves of the Provincial Live Stock Insuiance Institute 
(Cattle Section) (2) which had the status of a work of public utility and re¬ 
ceived steady support from public funds, amounted on the same date to 
507,082 crowns, those of the 565 local federations (3) then cl< sing tlieir 


(1) See our issue for Match 1915 [Monthly Bulletin of Economic ami Social InUlhgatct ), 
page AV 

(2) For the sake of simplicity the woidb “ cattle section ” axe heteaftcr omitted, but it 
should be noted that the data given lefer only to the section for the insurance of cattle. 
We will deal with the horse insuiance section in another article. 

(3) The insured of a commune are united in local federations, which are all united in the 
I<ive Stock Insurance Institute. The local fedeiations, which have fredy elected picsidents, 
themselves bear 60 per cent, of the cost of all the benefits they pay and the institute is 
liable for the remainder Premiums received are similarly shared, and risks are thus 
equalized. The costs of the Institute are entixely covered from public resources. 
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business year to 171,675 crowns (1). The deficits of the 326 local federations, 
who paid benefits ii excess of their receipts, amounted to 114,057 crowns, 
an am ount covered by the supplementary premium (. Nachschusspramie ) 
of the business year 1913-14. The initial annual premium which was 
in itself very low, 1.1 per cent., was by this addition brought up to an 
average total of 1.27 per cent. 

It goes without saying that so mighty and lasting an event as the 
world war of 1914-1918 had the greatest influence on the Live Stock In¬ 
surance Institute. 

The great changes in the insurance during the war are shown in Table I. 


Tabu: I. 


Position of the Provincial Live Stock Insurance Institute 
oj Lon'er Austria [Cattle Section ) (1). 


Section £01 


Position 


Small htldeis and owneis of stock 
2.2 <u t 2.§ 5 1 


rauje land and stock owners 


V 2 .5 tu IS® 

i *§5 

% 


I 


s l 


5 1 


M 

Li 

V * 
Hug 

o S 


a 

1 

JO 

II 


I 

2 

3 4 5 

6 1 

7 1 

3 oSepti 9 i 3 

44,715 

— ^ 140,202 — 

53 , 334,080 

_ 

» 

■ 1914 

47,390 

+ 655 I 4 =, 59 i 2,389 

< 54 , 007,800 

+ 673,720 

» 

» 1915 

l 4W 

— 4 , 929 ! 132 , 015 — 10,576 

53 , 396,470 

— 610,330 

1 ! 


» 1916 

* 40,362 

— 2,179 123 , 00 ^— 9,010 

j 

77,014 no *+ 23 , 617,640 

» 

1 1917 36,084 

— 4,178 108 , 932 — 14,073 

91 , 092 , 9101 + 14 , 078,800 

> 

» * 9 *®|[ 33 ,ioo 

| - 2,984 86 , 74 s —- 2, t 87 

80 , 368 , 7^0 

— 10 , 724,160 


J 3! ~ i 

I 

ic6,- 


1 .. 

g§§ 

0 

1? 

Heads 
of cattU 

ji r ^ 

hi 

m 

J__ 10 

XX 

12 

11,879 

— 

5,594,630 

5 h ,705 

— 174 

5,496,230 

5 10444 

—1,261 

5480,640 

8 9,523 

— 921 

6,885,160 

6 8,070 

— M53 

8,501,400 

7 6,465 

— 1,60s 

7,940,280 


V « 
! 1 
HI 

m 


— 98400 

— 15,590 
+1404,520 

+1,616,240 

|— 55 a,i’o 


(1) These and the other statistical data are taken from this Institute's annual reports at the ofliccs 
of the provincial administration. They are included in the appendices to Uie shorthand reports of the 
provincial diet of the Archduchy of Austria below the Bus. 


(1) When compared with the total receipts from premiums, 847,322 crowns in tlic Imsiness 
year 1912-13, these resetves perhaps seem trifling, especially in comparison with Uiosc of other 
branches of insurance. But owing to the relatively small value and the short lives ot the ob 
jects of the insurance, the fairly good distribution of risks over the area affected, the provi¬ 
sion in the statutes for the furthei liability of members (supplemen tar y p remiums ), and above 
all the fact that behind the Institute there are the resources of the provin cial administration, 
these reserves appear to be sufficient. In any case their desired increase has been obtained 
n the sequel. See columns 8-11 of Table II It is noteworthey that the liabilities of the In¬ 
stitute cm 31 March 1910 reached 124,726 crowns, that at the end of 1912 the Provincial I 4 ve 
Stock Insurance Institute of Carinthia showed receives ot only 24,894 (Towns, that of TTppei 
Austria reserves of only 41,475 crowns, that of Moravia liabilities ot 98,650 crowns and that 
of the Tyrol liabilities of 37,943 crowns (See Table III, columns 4 and 5 in the article already 
Cited). 
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The fall in the number of insured members and insured cattle and the 
increase in insured values are striking. 

Many farms ceased to be worked, because the farmer's wife could 
not manage them after her husband had been called to the colours, because 
he had fallen, or because of the numerous difficulties which the war brought 
to every owner of live stock. In particular there were many withdrawals 
from tnembeiship in the large land and stock owners* section (i). In 
addition to the reasons for them which we have mentioned these with¬ 
drawals were prindpaUy due to the fact that the fears of epidemics so general 
at the outbreak of war were in the event little realized, that the good chances 
of realizing the value of carcasses when mortality occurred from other 
causes almost removed the fear of large financial loss, and that the average 
losses over several years were less than the premiums payable (this state 
of affairs, tantamount to self-insurance, presupposes good and lasting 
possibilities of realizing the value of carcasses and would cease to exist 
if conditions were to change). 

The fall in the number of insured animals is connected with the with¬ 
drawals from membership, but more particularly with the large decrease, 
due to war conditions, in the total herds of the province. The rise in 
insured values is connected with the rapid rise in the price of butchers* stock 
and draught cattle. 

The average insured value of a head of cattle was : 


on 1 September 191J . . . 

• . . 387 

crowns 

» 1 

» 

1914 * . . 

... 385 

» 

» 1 

» 

19x5 • • • 

... 413 

♦ 

» 

» 1 

» 

1916 . . . 

... 633 

» 

» 1 

» 

1917 . . . 

... 831 

» 

» 1 

» 

1918 „ . . 

.. . 

y 


The war had a great influence on the Provincial Live Stock Insurance 
Institute of Lower Austria, on its business and on its financial develop¬ 
ment. A number of officials and employees answered the call to the col¬ 
ours ; many presidents and agents of the local federations had to join 
the army. A large exodus of veterinary surgeons and skilled stockmen 


(i) Cattle owners owning more than 40 head and large landowneis are tuiited in tour 
special associations as they repiesent an essentially special lisk. In Table I and to some 
extent in the other tables these associations are shown distinctly in so iar as their devel¬ 
opment diffeis from that of the otileis. 
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made it diffi cult to care for sick animals and those in need of help (i) ; 
and the changes of staff, which were sometimes sudden, sometimes led to 
all kinds of difficulties, although the newly recruited forces, especially 
the wives of the conscribed stockowners, their children, and eventually 
even the old men who were in need of rest, all did their best (2). 

In consequence of the large needs of the army, the losses due to events 
of the war, the cessation of importing and the diminution of harvests, 
boltage had to be reduced in milling grain, and barley, maize and oats 
had to be used in making bread. The stockowner had no bran, or only 
a little and very expensive bran, at his disposal; barley might not be used 
as fodder; potatoes might in so far as they were not requisitioned but at 
the prevailing high prices were more profitably sold fresh. Natural fodder 
had to be delivered to the military authority, and the high offers of own¬ 
ers of carts and carriages in the town caused what was left to be sold. 
A series of bad forage harvests, due alternately to extraordinary drought 
and prolonged rains, made the good feeding of stock more difficult (3). 

(1) The number of cases of loss due to difficult parturition is diaracteristic and shows 
how ill were the effects of a lack of skilled help In the last year of peace 3.03 and 2.22 per 
cent, of all the losses by sickness or accidents for which damages were paid were due to dif¬ 
ficult parturition. This percentage was: 


In 1914-15. 5-36 

iyi5-i6. 5.60 

1916- 17 ........ 5-54 

1917- 18. 3.85 


(2) Enough credit cannot be given to all responsible for the fact that live stock, like hu¬ 
man, epidemics, in no sense attained to threatening proportion* in spite ol uniavourablc con¬ 
ditions, and in spite of the transportation, often in an unsuitable way, of a large number of 
infected and even of some sick beasts. All illnesses of an epidemic nature were confined, 
in so far as the Insurance Institute was concerned with them,* to a quite triflling ntunto of 
cases which had no influence on the course of the payments of damages. Kven the nit her 
serious outbreak in the first year of the war of foot-and-mouth disease, which was felt prin¬ 
cipally in the districts on the Hungarian border, lost all significance in the following years. 
The following are the percentages of losses due to foot-and-mouth-disease in the sc vend years: 


1913- 14. 1.69 

1914- 15. 5.13 

1915- 16. 0.72 

1916- 17. 1.33 

1917*18. 0.03 


(3) The high percentage of deaths during the war in consequence of bone softening is 


indicative of the quality of the available fodder. 

This percentage was 

in 

I 9 I 3 -I 4 . 

. - . i .57 

» 

I 9 I 4 -I 5 . 

. . 3.46 

» 

1915-16 . 

. . 2.15 

a 

1916-17. 

• - 3.75 


1917-18 .. 

. . , 31.90 
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There was a tack of oleaginous seeds and therefore of oilcakes. Brewers’ 
grains had disappeared from the market when brewing was discontinued; 
the production of molasses diminished with that of sugar. The lack of 
men, draught animals, chemical manures and machinery had a bad effect 
on fields, meadows and pastures, whence came scarcer harvests ; there was 
a lack of skilled herds and mountain herdsmen (i); deficient light made 
the care of stalled stock difficult. These and many other difficulties hind¬ 
ered stockfarming, caused a decline in the health and productivity of the 
animals (2), caused breeds to degenerate, and often led to disease, wasting 
or even death. 

The following figures, which give the percentages of losses in single 
years (percentages which the animals constituting losses formed of all 
the insured animals), show that a not negligible fall in these percentages 
occurred during the war. (The many cases of bone softening in 1917-18 
caused a temporary rise in the losses). 

Out of every 100 head of cattle insured the Institute paid damages : 


in 1899. . . 

» 1900 . . 

)> 1900-1901 
» 1901-1902 
» 1902-1903 
» 1903-1904 
)> 1904-1905 
» 1905-1906 
» 1906-1907 
» 1907-1908 
» 1908-1909 
j) 1909-1910 

* 1910-1911 
» 1911-1912 
» 1912-1913 
w 1915-1914 

* 

» 1915-1916 
» 1916-1917 
» 1917-1918 


on 

1.35 head 


1.63 

» 

Y> 

2.25 

)) 

>) 

2 - 4.3 

» 

)) 

2.18 

» 

» 

2.14 

)) 

» 

2.35 

» 

» 

2 .37 

» 

» 

2-47 

)> 

» 

2.83 

)) 


3-47 

)> 

» 

2.71 

» 

V 

2.78 

)> 


2.53 

» 

» 

2 .ho 

)) 

» 

2.<)J 

» 

0 

2.18 

)> 

ft 

MO 

» 

» 

1.97 

)> 

» 

3 - 4 ° 

)> 


(1) Tlic of death* due to flatulence, a cause which experience «ho\\s generally to arise 
out oi insufficient or at least negligent care, formed the following percentages ot total losses : 


1913-14. 4.29 

1914*15. 5.25 

1915- 16. 9.14 

1916- 17. 6.02 

1917- 18. 5*62 


(2) The productivity of cattle is well known to be best reflected in Uie milk secretion of 
cows. The Vienna milk supply is indicative of the fall in the number of milch-cows and their 
yield of milk. In 1914, 900,000 litres of milk were delivered iu Vienna every day; at the end 
of 1918 only 64,000 litres. 
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This fall in the number of losses on which the Institute paid damages 
which is in apparent contrast to w hat has been said above, is traceable to 
two circumstances, both equally arising out of war conditions. 

Every commune was directed several times during each year to deliver 
live stock to supply the needs of the army or of the large towns and in¬ 
dustrial centres. As many conditions with regard to the age, sex and qual¬ 
ity of the cattle were not laid down, the owners largely got rid of their 
inferior or sickly animals and thus remained in possession of their strong 
and healthy cattle (The cattle taken over were at once slaughtered and were 
then accepted on the basi* of an official weighing and valuation, so that 
deliveries of the kind described were not a direct injury to the military 
authority). 

The Insurance Institute w'as however spaied paying damages ou many 
animals which would have had to be slaughtered, as a matter of necessity, 
had they been kept longer. 

This weeding out of the larger risks is particularly conspicuous if the 
numbers of losses caused in single years by the appearance oi tuberculosis 
be compared. 

Of ever}’ ioo losses those of which tuberculosis was given as the x.ause 
numbered: 


in 1913-14 . 13.05 

» 1914-15. 11.29 

» 191^-16 9.52 

» 1916-17. 7.90 

» 1917-18. 5*53 


This position seems to be very encouraging from the point of view 
of the health of the country’s herds but should not be regarded as entirely 
favourable. In spite of the very ligorc us weeding out of all inferior ani¬ 
mals (it should be noted that during the war the herds of the province 
were diminished by a very high percentage), the deterioration of tlic gen¬ 
eral health of the animals owing to the unfavourable feeding and herding 
conditions, already mentioned, must have been the prevailing fact. 

The second circumstance, which helped to lessen the losses for which 
the Insurance Institute w r as liable to pay damages, was the steadily rising 
price of meat, hides and all by-products during the war. This many 
times higher market-value together with the lack of meat, which brought 
about the disappearance of earlier prejudices against compulsorily slaugh¬ 
tered animals, greatly facilitated the marketing of carcasses and made 
market conditions yet more favourable. It even often happened that 
receipts for a slaughtered animal were higher than the damages would 
have been which the Insurance Institute would have had to pay 
for it. (According to the rules 80 per cent, of the insured value is 
payable as damages, but only 65 per cent, when the loss is caused by 
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tuberculosis). Thus the Institute escaped paying damages for many 
head of cattle. J 

Por tlic same reason the percentage of value recovered by the sale of 
damaged animals rose : the percentage which such receipts formed of the 
insured value of the animals on which the 'Institute paid damages rose 
during the war to the advantage of the Institute, since the sum for which 
the latter was liable diminished proportionately (See Table III, columns 
-l-ii). 

These circumstances, together with a rise in premiums of vilich we 
will speak presently, led to a consistently favourable financial develop¬ 
ment, which is seen in Table II (page 28). 

The large increase in the insured value of the cattle natural^ moans 
for the Institute an essentially higher risk which in the meanwhil e, while 
market conditions for inferior animals and the high price of meat are main¬ 
tained, can hardly become dangerous. In order to provide in good time 
for an alteration which will ceitainly occur sooner or later in the conditions 
favourable to the Institute, and to prevent beforehand and by practical 
means the eventual occurrence of a catastrophe, the Institute was in¬ 
duced to increase its receipts by fixing a newer and higher tariff of pre¬ 
miums, and at the same time to endeavour to reduce damages, without 
injuring the interests of the insured, by raising as high as possible the re¬ 
ceipts for carcasses. 

The following is the tariff of premiums valid since 1 October 
1916: 


CNiitlc woith Ytai ly premiums, 

from (0 own**) I to (clowns) fur male auimalb fox fttaile annuals 


L500 1.4 % 1.4 % 

1,500 2,000 I 2 % x 7 % 

->000 3,000 | 2 %, aud 25 heller for evciy 3 %, and 25 heller for every 

xoo crowns of insured value 100 crown? of injured value 
beyond 2,000 crowns beyond 2,000 crowns 


Simultaneously, to avoid difficulties, rebates of premiums, such as 
had already been partly conceded in the time of premiums of less than 1.1 
per cent., were universally introduced for local federations working well 
and uninterruptedly and having well endowed funds of their own. Many 
federations thus benefited by an equitable cheapening of insurance. 

In order to avoid over-insurance most effectively maximum values 
were fixed: 
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(i) The provincial administration of I<ower Austria also pa3 r » the expenses of the Veterinary Commission when losses are estimated (28,465 crowns 
in 1916-17), the costs of auditing (40.324 crowns) and costs of management (232,076 crowns). — (2) The figures regarding large and small holdings are 
given separately, the upper figures referring to the former and the lower figures to the latter. 
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The rise in the sums received for carcasses which will naturally 
reduce for the Institute payments for damages, was arrived at by 
facilitating the delivery of this merchandise to butchers and others, 
and by awarding to insured persons a " utilization premium, ” thus in¬ 
teresting them in the transaction. 

This premium is paid, in addition to the normal damages of 80 per 
cent, of insured value, when the receipts for meat, hide and by-products 
exceed the half of the insured value. To reward especially good market¬ 
ing of the carcass, the premium was graduated. When receipts for 
the carcass exceed 50 but are less than 60 per cent, of the insured val¬ 
ue, the premium is 5 per cent., so that not 80 per cent, but 85 per cent, 
of the estimated value is paid. When these receipts are between 60 and 
70 per cent, of the insured value the premium rises to 10 per cent. ; when 
they are between 70 and 80 per cent, thereof it is 15 per cent.; when they 
are 80 per cent, thereof it is 20 per cent, and the full estimated value of 
the animal is therefore paid (2). Since the insured person has a chance 
of claiming considerably higher damages if the carcass is well mar¬ 
keted, he takes trouble to sell them as well as possible, that is as pro¬ 
fitably as possible for the Institute. (Hitherto the good or bad market¬ 
ing of the carcass of a compulsorily slaughtered animal, and even the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not it is marketed at all, has been a matter of much 
indifference to the Institute). 

By these two measures the Institute succeeded, without lessening 


(1) These maxima were to be proportionately raised, as requited, at the beginning of 
the new business year, that is on 1 October 1919. 

(2) In the case of animals slaughtered because they have tuberculosis damages rise 
in the <mie measure and are, respectively, 65, 70, 75, 80 and 85 per cent, of insured value. 
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the utility of the insurance or laying an unduly heavy additional burden 
on the insured, in essentially improving its position and strengthening its 
reserves. 

Since there was however still a possibility that local federations would 
close theii year's books showing a deficit, because of increased damages 
paid on more valuable cattle, a new intermediary body was introduced, 
the Reinsurance Federation (Rilckversiclm ling s ve) band ). From its re¬ 
sources, made up, in accordance with needs, of receipts from premiums, 
all damages will be paid foi cattle worth more than 500 crowns, in so far 
as the lisk they lepiesent is not covered by the Institute. 

A lesume of damages paid during the years of war is given in Ta¬ 
ble III. 


Tvbue III. — Damages Paid. 
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(1) In these uises the whole insixiecl value was paid 


Altogether the Provincial Iyive Stock Insurance Institute paid, for 
72,594 cases of loss, damages amounting to 22,340,168 crowns. 

By a law of 23 December 1917 (R. G. Bl. No. 501) as to reinsurance 
agreements (published in March 1918 by Manz of Vienna) the amendment 
of the Institute's statutes was ordered, but not in any essential point. 

The expansion of the Institute by adding to it a new section is 
planned for the near future. The costs of management of this new branch 
are to be met from the receipts from premiums. 

Independently of the existing sections fox the insurance of cattle and 


Receipts additional to 
noimal damages (z) 
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horses, owners of live stock are to be enabled to insure against the losses 
which may occur among horses and cattle: 

(i) As a result of pregnancy and diseases consequent thereon; 

(z) As a result of castration and other operations ; 

( 3 ) While animals are pastured for the summer on meadows and 
mountains; 

(_j) During transport; 

(5) During shows ; 

(6) As a result of the confiscation of meat which is unfit for use 
and is derived from animals slaughtered for trade; 

(7) As a result of epidemics. 

This last branch of the insurance will cover damages resultant on 
the following diseases: foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, rabies, glan¬ 
ders influenza, pulmonary pthisis occurring on farms not insured against 
ordinary losses. 

Further, owners of small live stock are to be enabled to insure their 
stock, especially their pigs and goats. This will meet an essential and 
widely felt need, and a desire wliich is steadily growing with the initial 
price of live stock and the high cost of fodder. 

If all the facts we have stated be regarded, it will be recognized that 
the Institute made a very satisfactory forward movement, actually during 
the difficult years of the war, and that this is the best proof of its suitable¬ 
ness to existing conditions, and of its felicitous leadership and the great 
significance of all this branch of insurance to provincial and national eco- 
. nomy. 


SPAIN. 

OI y D AGE PENSIONS FOR RITRaE WORKERS. 

SOURCES: OPPlClAIy: 

re\i, dhcreto de la Preside.'tci \ del Consejo de MnsriSTRCH estyblectendo el REGI¬ 
MEN DE INTENSIFICVCION DE RETIROS OBREROS (il DE MVRZO). —GitCCfa de Madrid, 

No. 71. Madrid, 1 2 March 10 1 <). 

INtensific\ ci6 n de Retiros Obreros: Ponrnci v Nacion\l. — Analcs del Institute Nacional 
da Previsidti, Year X, No. 3% Madrid, Jaui^ry-February-Maieh, icji8 . 
INTENSIFIGACIO N DE RETIROS OBREROS : JR.EUNIONES PARA LA ORG YNIZACldN Y PROPAGANDA. 
— Amies del InsHtuto Nacional de Previsidn , Year X, No. 36, Madrid, April-May-Jime, 
mi8. 

rJTCENsmcxcidN de ros Retiros Obreros. — Amies del Institute Nacional de Previs* 6 n, 
Year XI, No. w, Mulrid, January-Fcbnuiry-Match, njiu. 
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Jordana (Jorge): Aplication del Seguro de vejez a los o^rero- del caiiipo. — Analt s th l ln?- 
tihUo National de Pn vision, Year XI, No. 10, Madrid, April-Mny-Jiiue 1910. 

Rltiros Obreros: Regimen de In tensipic\ci6n. — Amies del Inshhiio Nacional do Pre¬ 
vision, Year XI, No. 40, Madrid, Apiil-May-June igio. 

El Sbouro de vejez pvra los obreros dpl cympo. — Annie? del Tnstiiuio National de Pre¬ 
vision , Year XI, No. 40, Madrid, April-May-Jimc, 1919. 


TJNOFFlClAI,: 

Jordan \ dp Pozys (T y .) : El Seguro de vejez para lus obreros del enmpo. liases aprobadas 
por la Comi'jidn Perraanentc dc la A-ociacion. — La Indushia Peruana (organ oi tin 
“ Asociaddn General de Ganaderos”), Year XX, No. Gzz, Madrid, jo April iyiq. 
E6 pez NuftEZ (Alvaro): El Seguro de vejez e invalidcz en los campos. —• Bohiin de la A satia¬ 
tion dc Ai*ricultores de EspaHa, Year XI, No. 121, Madrid, June 1919. 

R&GIMEN DE PENSIONED DE VEJEZ E INVALEDEZ PARA LOS OBREROS DEL CAMPO ! SERVICIO 
DE INTERMEDIACI6N ESTABLECIDO POR ESTA ASOCIACldN ENTRE SUS SOCIOS Y EL INSTI- 

tuto Nacionvl de Pri visi6n .—Bolotin do la Asociucidn de 4q/ic it Pores dt E*pafla. 
Year XI, No. 12s. Madrid, August 1910. 

For some time past much attention has been directed in Spain to the 
question of old age pensions, not only for industrial workers but also for 
rural labourers. Early in 1918 the National Institute of Thrift (Institute 
Nacional de Prevision), with the approval of the Minister of “ Fomeuto 99 
appointed a National Commission (Ponencia Nacional) to draw up 
proposals for a law for creating a more wide-spread system of old age 
pensions. The Commission was assisted in its work by committees in the 
different regions and meetings were held in various parts of the country 
to arouse interest in the question. 

The Bill drawn up by the Commission was adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment and introduced into the Chamber of Deputies in February 1919. 
It was approved by the Chamber and favourably reported upon by the 
Permanent Committee of the Senate. It would undoubtedly have been 
passed by the Senate, had the Cortes not been dissolved, and the Govern¬ 
ment decided to put its provisions into effect by means ot a Royal Decree, 

§ I. Tim DECREE OF II MARCH^igiQ ON OI,D AGE PENSIONS. 

The system of old age pensions which is created by the Royal Decree 
of 11 March 1919 is an extension of the system established by the I v aw 
of 27 February 1908. It was under tliis Law that the National Institute 
of Thrift was created to carry into effect a system of voluntary, but sub¬ 
sidized, old age insurance. Workmen were allowed freely to insure them¬ 
selves with the National Institute and the State supplemented the contri¬ 
butions of those who did so. 

The present Decree makes it obligatory upon the employers to pay 
contributions for the insurance of their workmen and upou the workmen 
to pay supplementary contributions, while the v State also contributes. 

The persons to whom the Decree applies are all wage- earners between 
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16 and 65 years whose total income from all sources does not exceed 4,000 
pesetas per annum. These persons are divided into two groups — those 
who at the date when the Decree came into force had not yet reached the 
age of 45 years and those who had reached that age. 

for the first of these groups, a so-called “ initial ” pension of 365 pe¬ 
setas per annum from the age of f>5 years will be provided by means of 
contributions paid by the Stale and by the employers. The contribution 
paid by the State will be the maximum amount payable under Section 21 
of the Taw of 27 February 1908, which was 12 pesetas per annum. The 
employers' contribution will be calculated as the precise supplementary 
contribution necessary, according to the legal tariff, to insure the “ in¬ 
itial " pension. This varies from 88 centimes, if the contributions begin 
when the worker is 17 years old. to 7 pesetas 96 centimos when the worker 
has reached 45 years of age. 

The “ initial ” pension will, after an inteival to be fixed, be converted 
into a “ normal" pension by means of a compulsory contribution paid 
by the worker. If the worker so wish, however, his contribution may 
be applied to procure a temporary pension at an earlier age than 65 years 
or the payment of an indemnity to his heirs in case ot his death. Besides 
the compulsory contribution a worker may pay such voluntary contri¬ 
butions as will increase his pension to an amount not exceeding 2,000 pe¬ 
setas a year, or will increase the indemnity payable at his death to an 
amount not exceeding 5,000 pesetas. 

It will be open to regional, provincial, or municipal bodies, or to 
the employers to increase the benefits enjoyed by the workers, or to the 
woirkers to do so themselves by means of their own organization*. 

On behalf of the workers belonging to the second group the employers 
will pay a uniform contribution which will be equal to the average contri¬ 
bution payable on behalf of workers of the first group. The woikens 
themselves will follow the same rules in regard to contributions as tho*e 
of the first group, but they will benefit to a greater extent by the State 
subsidy. In addition to the State contribution of 12 pesetas per annum 
other contributions will be paid from certain State funds Which w ill be al¬ 
located for this purpose. Private donations will also be accepted and ap¬ 
plied to increasing the contributions. An account will be opened for each 
worker with the Postal Savings Bank, or with any of the Savings Banks 
placed under the control of the Ministry of the Interior, and to this account 
the contributions from all sources will be placed. 

If a worker of the second group dies before he reaches 65 year, the 
employers' contribution and the worker's own contributions, together with 
the accumulated interest, will be handed to his heirs. Ii he becomes 
incapacitated for work befoie the age of 65 year§ he can elect either 
to take the same sum as would be payable to his heirs on his death, 
or to obtain certain other benefits. If in the event of his reaching the 
age of 65 years without having become incapacitated the contributions 
from all sources placed to his credit, together with interest accrued, are 
sufficient to purchase an annuity of 180 pesetas, this will at once be done 
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through the National Institute of Thrift. If not, the capital will be 
transferred to whatever institution, public or otherwise, may be obliged by 
law to render assistance to the worker until his death. Failing Mich 
institution, the capital sum may be handed to any person or group of 
persons who will undertake to support the worker, and if no such person 
or persons can be found, the money may be handed to the worker himself. 

The system will be carried out through the National Institute of Thrift, 
autonomous auxiliary institutions in each region or province, and insurance 
institutions working in conjunction with them. The last-named institu¬ 
tions must partially reinsure with the regional or provincial institutions 
and the^e, in turn, with the National Institute. All insurance bodies, 
whether official institutions, commercial companies, or associations, legally 
domiciled in Spain, may carry on old age insurance business, provided 
they give the necessary guarantees, and will benefit by the State subsidy. 
Unifoim tariffs will be established, to which will be added a uniform charge 
to cover expenses of administration. 

Part of the reserve funds may be invested in loans for the construction 
of cheap and sanitary houses and schools and of consumption sanitoria, 
or in loans to agricultural associations and other societies which tend to 
promote the general welfare. 


§ 2. The schema of the generae stockowners 1 association". 

The Decree of n March 1919 was applicable only to industry, but 
it was laid down ir one of the sections that the application of old-age in¬ 
surance to agriculture should be immediately studied and the preparatory 
work necessary to that end should be undertaken. 

Without waiting, however, for the application of a compulsory 
system, the Permanent Committee of the General Stockowners' Association 
(Asonacion General de (unuiilcros) drew up a scheme for a voluntary system 
whereby stockowners may insure their workmen and the workmen may 
make contributions for the purpose of increasing the pension. The system 
follows as closely as posable the lines of the system laid down in the De¬ 
cree, so that when old age insurance is made compulsory in agriculture, 
little or no change will be required. 

According to the Association's scheme, members may register their 
workmen either in the offices of the Association or in those of the affiliated 
provincial association or provincial committee. They can then bind 
themselves to pay the same monthly contribution in respect of each 
workman as they would pay if the Decree were applicable to agriculture. 

In order to encourage labourers to remain on the same farm, the As¬ 
sociation will give prizes to labourers who have remained at least three 
years in the same employment, have made insurance contributions in each 
year, and about whom the employer and the provincial association or 
committee report favourably. The prizes will take the form of additional 
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contributions paid on behalf of the labourer and will serve either to increase 
his pension or the sum pa} r able to his heirs. 

With the same object, the Association uiges its members to pay addi¬ 
tional contributions on behalf of married workers or of workers of thrifty 
habits, who have been long in their employment. These contributions 
would be utilized to raise the amount of the pension from 365 pesetas per 
annum to 500 pesetas per annum and, at the same time, to make it poss¬ 
ible that, in the event of the death of the workman before he reached 
65 years, the accumulated contributions w r ould be paid to his heirs. The 
monthly contribution which is necessary to effect this varies from 1.35 pe¬ 
setas, if it begins when the workman is 18 years old, to 5.75 pesetas, if 
he has reached 45 years. It is suggested, however, that the employer 
should pay annual contributions of 12, 18 or 24 pesetas, beginning as soon 
as the workman has been three years on the farm. If, in the event of 
the death of the workman before reaching 65 years, the additional contri¬ 
butions accumulated are less than they woiild have been if the employer 
had paid monthly contributions according to the tariff, the sum paid to 
the heirs will be the accumulated extra contributions plus a proportionate 
part of the accumulated normal contributions. 


§ 3. The scheme of the farmers' association of sfain. 

The Farmers’ Association of Spain (Asociacion de Agricitliores dc 
Espana) has also put forward a scheme for the insurance of rural workers. 

In order to insure to the workers a minimum pension of 365 pesetas 
per annum from the age of 65 years, the members of the Association are 
invited to pay to the National Institute of Thrift, through the Farmers’ 
Association, a collective premium which would average 10 centimos for 
each day of work. When a worker remains less than five days on one farm, 
the enq>loyer will pay 50 centimos, this being the lowest premium which 
the Institute will accept. 

For workers of over 45 years of age the contributions will be applied 
in the same manner as is laid down in the Decree for this group of workers. 

To encourage workmen to remain on the same farm, it is suggested 
that members of the Association should pay additional contributions of 
25 pesetas per annum on behalf of workmen who have been three years 
in their employment. These would be utilised in the same way as is 
proposed by the Stockowners’ Association 

An interes ting suggestion made by the Farmers’ Association is that 
the workers should be encouraged to form what are called Provident 
Land Clubs (Cotos societies de Prevision ). These Clubs were first proposed 
by Sr. Malaquer, to whom the idea was suggested by reading, in “Fl Co- 
lectivismo agrario, ” by Joaquin Costa, an account of certain corporations 
of the Middle Ages who possessed land which they worked in common 
with tlic object of obtaining the means of holding an annual banquet. 
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Sr. Malaquer proposed that a similar plan should be adopted in order to 
obtain funds for the payment of old age insurance premiums. Already 
a few of these “ provident land clubs ” exist in Spain and the Decree of 
n March 1919 authorizes the application of portions of the special insurance 
funds (other than the technical reserves) which are not required for poss¬ 
ible sudden emergencies to obtaining land for such clubs. 


mSCEEEANEOUS INFORMATIONS RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


1. JOINT STOCK AND EARGE MUTUAE SOCIETIES INSURING AGAIXTS MORTAEITY 
AMONG EIVE STOCK IN 1918. —Lc Momteitr des Assurances , Paris, 15 October 1919. 

. Although the value of stock has become enormous, the capital in¬ 
sured by the joint-stock and the large mutual societies and their receipts 
are found to be no greater than before the war. 

Two societies insure large capital values, namely the Avenir 35, 000,000 
francs and the Garantie Federate about 20,000,000 francs. The Federation 
des Agriculteurs Frangais , with 6,357,000 francs, also has a high place. 

We-reproduce from Le Moniteur des Assurances the few statistical data 
which it has been possible to collect, and which concern five societies. 


Names of societies 


Avenir (Fans).. 

Bon Eabonreur (i/. 

Gaiantie Federale . .. 

Federation des Agriculteurs iranguis . . . 
Betsril. 


Capital 

instiled 

1918 

Receipts | 

| Hem Ulh 

liano 

francs 

ftanCb 

34,683,707 

1,207,790 

1 , 354 , 9 ^ 

”.377,105 

395,440 

183,652 

— 

846.878 

500,504 

6,357,830 

273,409 

130,194 

359,302 

12,662 

b 497 


U) The figures given for the Bon Ldboureur refer to the first half of 1919. 


The following table, taken from the report of Avenir, shows the course 
of this society’s business during the last decade. 
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Ye its 

Number 

ol 

policies 

Value insured 




francs 

1909. 


12,567 

3^,359,010 1 

1910 


1^306 

34,380,758 

I 91 X 


1 1,230 

37,065,681 

1912 . 

• * 

14,824 

39,062,510 

1913 

• ■ 

15,628 

• 11 , 530,243 

I914 

• • 

15,739 

42,460,108 

1915 


14,746 

41,108,803 

1916 


12,135 

37,709,043 

1917 


11,-27 

39,965,863 

1918 

• * 

I2,ooo 

41,267,142 1 


Receipts 

Benefits 

franc® 

francs 

1,203,851.45 

1,004,164.00 

1,294,15135 

1 , 193 , 245.00 

1,372,315 20 

i, 25 V 95 .oo 

1,438,757-05 

I,I 7 I, 3 2 9.00 

1,509,740.30 

1 , 236 , 934.00 

1,573,521.65 

1,321,016.50 

1,234,480 75 

884,633.00 

1,010,605.30 

934 , 894.09 

1,066,525.75 1 

! 1,100,880 00 

1,207,79b 00 

1,254,985.50 


Where receipts and settlements are concerned the Avenir leads 


The Avenir .pays 

» Garantie federate . * 

>' Federation des Agnciilieurs 
franpais . » 


95 per cent, of losses 
\ go » » a » for horses. 

/ ioo » d > » a cattle. 


So » » » » 


2 A FEDERATION OF UVE STOCK MUTUAI, SOCIETIES DURING THE WAR — 
Bulletin mensuel de la Socute Centrals des Agncultems et des ComiUs ct Associations agn - 
coles de la Suisse, Chambery, 15 Octobei 1919 

The Federation of Mutual hive Stock Societies of Savoy grouped, be¬ 
tween 1907 and 1917, a number of small societies, as is shown by the 
following table 


Cittle | Donkeys tnd mules 


Yen 

Number 

of 

mutual 

societies 

Insm ctl 
capital 

Number 

of 

mutual 

oaeties 

Injured 

capital 

Number 

1 of 
mutual 
societies 

I11 s>ui cd 
capital 



fr«J!La 

¥ 

1 “ 1 

frincs 


francs 

1907 . . . .| 

30 

1,22 ,760 

I 

*> 

62 , 3' , 9 

2 

1 

1,400 

1913 - • • .1 

82 

1,245,985 

l 10 

107,360 

1 5 

59,910 

1916 . . . -| 

89 

4,980,170 

1 

10 

113,050 

1 5 1 

57,550 

1917 . - . - 

85 

8,075,815 

9 

157,500 

4 

94 , 4 °° 
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In 1918 the number of mutual societies insuring donkeys and mules 
and horses did not vary, but the number insuring cattle increased to 90. 
An exa min ation of the results of the year led to the following table: 



Cattle 

Donkeys 

and 

mules 

Horses 

Total 

Membership. 

4>©°4 

241 

77 

4,322 

Number of insured animals .... 

I 3 ,i 09 

194 

78 

13,38* 

Total value . . . 

1 8,075,6*5 

157,590 

91,400 

8,327,605 

Number of animals lost. 

259 

4 

1 

264 

Benefits, on the basis^of 75 per cent, 
of gross losses.. . . 

97,003.75 

2,025.00 

675.00 

99 , 7 ° 3*75 

Real loss, after deduction of value 
of animals' remains .. 

63,109.7° 

1,9x1.00 

6x5.00 

65 635,70 


As regards subscriptions, the mutual societies are divided into several 
categories which pay on different tariffs. Tariffs for cattle vary from 0.075 
to 0.40 per cent, of the insured capital, those for donkeys and mules from 
0.20 to 0.60 per cent, thereof, those for horses from 0.30 to 0.40 per cent, 
thereof. 

During the last twelve years the amount of losses has been as shown 
in the following table. 


1 

Year | 

1 

Percentage of capital 
represented by 
total loss 

Percentage of tota 1 loss 
repiesented by 
value of remains 

Percentage ot iuuuied 
capital repiesented 
by net loss 
(including cost of 
veterinary suigeon 
and dings; 

1907 . 

I. 33 S 

35-11 

O.911 

1908 . 

1,244 

• 4 M 9 

O.725 

1909 . 

*,565 

42*02 

0.958 

X 9 XO. 

1,488 

36.42 

1.009 

X 9 II. 

*,482 

33.76 

1.083 

19X2 ....... 

*,499 

30-83 , 

1.162 

1913 . 

*,522 

33.29 

1.078 

* 9*4 . 

*,230 

24.51 

0.961 

1915 . 

1,448 

30.4* 

1.036 

1916. 

1,262 

40.61 

0.814 

1917 . 

1 1,223 

35.58 

0.815 

1918. 

1,197 

34**6 

0.805 
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It is not without interest to note the unequal distribution of losses 
over the various months of the year. The 264 losses of 191S were 
distributed as shown in the appended list of months. 


J anu ary. 

.... 15 ' 

August. 

33 

February .... 

.... 10 

September ...... 

3*2 

March. 

.... 10 

October. 

IQ 

April. 

ig 

November. 

20 

Maj’. 

.... 26 

December. 

25 

June. 

... 30 


- 

July. 

.... 24 

Total . . 

264 















Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT OF THE SAVINGS-BANK 
OF THE BAER OF [NAPLES IN 1918. 

♦ 

SOURCES: 

Banco di Napoli : Cass a di Risparmio Credito agrario Relazione suli/esfrcizio 191 b. 
{Bank of Naples: Savings-Bank. Agricultural Credit. Report on the Year 191b). Naples, 
1919 

The exceptional conditions arising out of the war, and the ever in¬ 
creasing need of giving all possible extension to grain growing, induced the 
government to grant last year, with a view to obtaining this increased cul¬ 
tivation, large cash advances for distribution among farmers by means of 
the special institutions of agricultural credit. This State action began in 
1916, and the sums thus expended amount altogether to 68,843,650 liras, 
namely 13,729,928 liras in 19x6, 20,255,103 liras in 1917 and 34,858,619 
liras in 1918. In 1918 the Bank's savings-bank drew the resources needed 
for affording agricultural credit from three sources — (1) its own deposits, 
as by the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334 ; (2) as by the law of 2 February 1911, 
No. 70, the funds of the provincial banks of agricultural credit which it 
manages; (3) the funds supplied, for special purposes, directly by the 
State. 

On the credit afforded by the two former of these sources 13,950,273 
liras were employed; on that derived from the third source the sum employed 
was, as we have already said, 34,858,619 liras. The total sum advanced 
to the farmers of the southern provinces of the kingdom and Sardinia was 
therefore 48,808,892 liras. We will describe 1 :he manner and terms of these 
advances. 

§ 1. The development op the institutions distributing 
agricultural credit. 

The savings-bank of the Bank of Naples is authorized to afford agri¬ 
cultural credit in the southern provinces of the kingdom and Sardinia by 
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the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334: and the law ot 2 February 1911, No. 70, 
entiusts to it the management of the piovincial banks of agricultural credit 
in eleven provinces of continental Southern Italy. Both laws affirm the 
fundamental principle that credit granted to farmers for the needs of til¬ 
lage must not, as a rule, be granted by the bank directly, but must reach 
them through the medium of the lesser local institutions, preferably co¬ 
operative in form, which are called intermediary institutions (enti interme¬ 
dian) in virtue of this function, and that the bank can make direct loans 
to farmers only when such institutions are lacking. Among them those 
declared to be “ good ”, that is fit to make a useful and fruitful distribution 
of agricultural credit, numbered 1223 on 31 December 1918, having increased 
by 10 since the previous year chiefly because new agricultural banks, or 
co-operative loan societies with unlimited liability, had been formed. The 
aforesaid 1223 “ good ” institutions are distributed as follows: 


Agricultural and rural banks. 506 

Monti frmnentari e nummari of Sardinia . . . 288 

Popular banks. 14° 

Agricultural consortia. 126 

Agricultural lending banks. 119 

Savings-banks. *5 

Monti Jmmentan . S 

Agricultural credit societies. .. S 

Mutual aid societies. 7 

Autonomous provincial agricultural credit banks 6 


1,223 

Among these institutions the societies with unlimited liability which 
number 506, occupy the first place and increase year by year as an effect 
of the Institute’s active and constant propaganda work. The spread of 
societies of this kind is proof that farmers have understood them to be of 
the type most suited to small local institutions, the collective and un¬ 
limited liability of their members almost taking the place of share-capi¬ 
tal, and promoting among the members a mutual and effective control 
which goes to ensuring that the sums lent are really devoted to the benefit 

of agriculture. . 

The institutions are distnbuted among provinces as shown in Table I. 

The largest number of them — leaving the Monti frumentari e nummari 
of Sardinia out of account — is found in the province of Cagliari which has 
136. Next come the province of Caserta with 104, that of Salerno with 80 
and that of Aquila with 65. The smallest number, namely 16, is found in 
Cosenza province. 
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As regards associations of a purely agricultural character, the largest 
number of .agricultural consortia, 23, is found in Cosenza province; the 
largest number of agricultural and rural banks, 129, in Cagliari province. 

The institutions entered in the castelleito agricolo, that is accredited bv 
the Bank, on 31 December 1918, numbered 742. The credit in question 
amounted to 28,944,100 liras. The institutions were distributed, among 
provinces and kinds of institution, as shown in Table II. 

In respect of the amounts of the credits opened for these institutions, 
the lead belongs to the agricultural and rural banks which are followed by 
the consortia and the popular banks. 

Of the 1223 “ good ” institutions, it has been impossible to open cred¬ 
its for 481. It should be noted, further, that of the 742 which were 
accredited, only 219 took advantage of the credits opened for them or, in 
other words, were active. 

Having made these premisses, we wall turn to consider the business 
accomplished in 1918. 


§ 2. Business done with the funds of the savings bank 

AND THE PROVINCIAL BANKS. 

As in iqib rind 1917, two classes of business could be distinguished 
in 1918, ordinary and extraordinary agricultural credit business. By ordi¬ 
nary agricultural credit business, transactions are meant which were accom¬ 
plished with the deposits of the savings-bank and the capital of the provin¬ 
cial banks, as by the law of 7 July 1901, X0.334, and 2 February 1911, ^0.70 
By extraordinary agricultural credit business, those transactions are meant 
which were accomplished with the funds advanced by the State, as by the 
ministerial decrees of 30 June and 24 August 1917 and 14 January and 6 
October 1918. We will deal with these two classes of business separately, 

beginning with the first. ... , * 

During 1918 the savings bank of the Bank did business for the sum 01 

13,9^0,273.02 liras, namely for 3,iii,443.5Q liras with its own funds and for 

10,838,829.43 liras with the funds of the provincial banks. Ihe increase 
since 1917 was one of 3,221,697.32 liras, and was due to the larger demand 
for credit particularly manifest at the Foggia, Cagliari, I,ecce, Avellmo and 
Teramo branches (1). Altogether, rediscounts amounting to 54>>4> 2KO -37 


(1) The increase was not general. One agricultural association states that “small credit 
110 longer lias a reason for its existence, such is the abundance of the capital in t e < s o 
peasants and small holders. ” Another association states that it has ceased to be active be¬ 
cause of “ the lack of a demand for loans from members who, the prices received for grapes 
being what they are, have all come to do business in cash. Prom yet anot er assoaa on 
comes a declaration that farmers “in view of the high prices obfcined for produce ofthesoil 
ami the even higher prices paid for live stock, have realized notable profits and 1m e not 
needed to have recourse to credit. M 
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liras were made to intermediary institutions, direct loans amounting to 
61,048 liras to farmers, and direct discounts amounting to 8,234,944.65 liras 
to intermediary institutions. 

The rate of interest in 1918 was unaltered, remaining at 3 Y 2 P er cent* 
on business done through the medium of local institutions (rediscounts and 
direct discounts), and 4 per cent, on business done with farmers directly. 
The intermediary institutions, in their turn, charged interest on their loans 
at a rate varying from 3 y 2 to 6 per cent, which was most frequently 5 or 
4 Vz P^ r cent. 

Rediscounts and direct discounts can be distinguished by objects as 
follows: 


(1) Loans secured by a lien: 



Number 

Amount 

for the harvest . 

•59 

41,018.00 liras 

for tillage. 

3.191 

2,321,574.96 

for seeds. 

1,218 

335,769-073 > 

for manures. 

73 S 

•214,589.86 ) 

for fertilizers. 

2,937 

846,725.06 » 

for maintenance to col on i . 


1,350.00 ) 

for maintenance to labourers .... 

— 

— )» 

for various objects . 

710 

662 85S.83 » 


8,Ssfi 

4,423,885.79 liras 

(2) Loans not secured by a lien : 


Numbvt 

Amount 

for large live stock . 

1.068 

992,039.50 liras 

for small live stock . 

242 

83,364.20 » 

for machinery . 

68 

77,304.10 > 

for agricultural implements . 

35 

76.870,41 ! 

for stock other than live stock . . . 

66 

29 , 234.00 » 

for various objects . 

43 

32,630.37 » 


i,573 


1,291,442.58 Uras 
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Of these loans (i) 7483 for 4,337,944.96 liras were granted to landown¬ 
ing farmers, 2627 for 1,237,243,29 liras to farmers paying rent, 179 for 
38^608.94 liras to tenants by emphyteusis, and 139 for 101,531.18 liras to 
metayers or others farming on a produce-sharing system. 

As for the several amounts for which credit was granted, it is enough 
to state that out of 10,428 loans 9682 for nearly three and a half million 
liras (that is 93 per cent, of the total numbei of loans and 63 per cent, of 
their total amount) were of sums less them 1000 liras, loans of sums 
between 100 and 500 liras greatly predominating. 

Direct discounts to intermediary institutions were as follows : 416 for 
7,037,612.52 liras were for the collective purchase of agricultural requisites; 
13 for 784,704.60 liras for collective sales of agricultural produce ; and 87 for 
448,627.53 liras for supplementing the intermediary institutions* deficient 
resources. Almost all these discounts were made to agricultural consortia 
and agricultural and rural banks. 

The various provinces participated to the extents shown in Table III 
in the total agricultural credit afforded by the savings-bank of the Bank 
of Xaples during .the seventeen years from 1902 to 1918. 

During the seventeen years for which agricultural credit has been dis¬ 
tributed in the southern and Sardinian provinces the total sums distributed 
have amounted to 127,484432 liras. Of the 18 provinces which in this 
period have had most part in credit of this kind, the province of Foggia, which 
has obtained the notable sum of 31,449,815 liras (that is 24.70 per cent, of 
the total sum granted), has the first place. Next come the provinces of 
Bari and Caserta, with about twelve and a half million liras each, 
and the province of Aquila with eleven and a quarter million liras, 
while the province of Cosenza, which has ieceived little more than a million, 
has derived least benefit. During the same period the outstanding loans 
which passed under the head of losses amounted to 731,408 lira®, that is to 
say, to 0.58 per cent, of the total credit. Allowing foi the recoveries made 
at various times and the effective losses, outstanding loans on 31 December 
1918 amounted to onl}' 213,094 liras. The general movement of credit 
during the 17 years of business were as follows : for rediscounts to inter 
mediary institutions 88,512,478 liras; for direct discounts to intermediary 
institutions 35,970,107 liras; for direct loans to farmers 3,001,846 liras. To 
landowning fanners 54,822,117 liras were paid altogether ; to fanners pay¬ 
ing rent 34,014,701 liras ; to metayers 1,819,622 liras ; and to tenants by em¬ 
phyteusis 830,883 liras. Of institutions distributing credit the first place 
during the seventeen year® in question belonged to the agricultural consortia 
who distributed some 42 nfilhon liras,the second to the agricultural and rural 
banks (28,000,000 liras), and the third to the popular banks (nearly 13 

(1) Under an amendment by the lieutenaucy-decrce of 27 FtAu-riy lym, No. 658, of the 
third clause of Article 18 of the regulation as to the agricultural credit business of the savings- 
bank of the Bank of Naples, which amendment was approved by the royal dtcue of 21 July 
1904. No. 536, the maximum loan for supplying faims ■with large live stock and agricultural 
machinery is fixed at 5000 liras, and its maximum term al thiec yeais. 



Tabix III. — Credit granted to the several provinces from 1902 to 1918 (1). 



(1) The ccntesim have been omitted in the figures reproduced in this table: hence there are some small differences in the totals. 
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millions). Thus credit was for the most part distributed, as the law de¬ 
sires, through the medium of intermediary institutions, among which agri¬ 
cultural and rural banks, which are active almost exclusively in the field 
of agricultural economy, occupied the second place. 

§ 3 . Transactions with state funds. 

We will now deal with the transactions accomplished by means of the 
funds directly advanced by the State, which we will call extraordinary agri¬ 
cultural business in order to distinguish them from the transactions we have 
already examined. They comprise grants of two kinds : (1) grants for grain 
growing in the districts of the provinces of Poggia, Bari and Campobasso 
which had been damaged by field-mice (farming year 1916-17); (2) grants 
for the increased cultivation of foodstuffs in the farming years 1917-18 and 
1918-19. 

Loans of the first of these classes attained to the total amount of 
21,568,137 liras (1), reduced by various repayments to 3,447,406 liras 011 
31 December 1918. 

Loans of the second class amounted in the farming year 1917-18 to a 
total sum of 13,499,059 liras, namely 8774 loans amounting to 10,554,794 
liras for tillage, and 2566 loans amounting to 2,954,255 liras for seeds. 
According to the ministerial decrees of 30 June and 24 August 1917, as 
much as 100 liras per hectare might be granted for tillage. On an average 
81.67 liras were granted per hectare, and the average amount of a single loan 
was 1224.04 liras for 14,98 hectares, whence it may be deduced that in the 
farming year 1917-18 credit was granted to small farmers predominantly. 
As regards loans for seeds, the average sum advanced per hectare was 
89.903 liras, and the average amount of a single loin was 1,151.30 liras 
for 12 80 hectares. 

In the first months of 1918 a beginning was made of granting loans 
for springtime work (weeding, hoeing, harrowing) at the ptearranged rate 
of not more than 50 liras per hectare. The loans made numbered 3029, 
amounted to 3,065.125 liras and were for 64,755,39.17 hectares. The av¬ 
erage sum lent per hectare was 47.33 liras, and the average single loan was 
1011.93 liras for 21,36 hectares. 

Provision is also made for the expense of harvest (mowing, carting, 
threshing, purchase of binder twine). The limit fixed for loans of this kind 
was 100 liras the hectare, to be increased exceptionally to 200 liras. Al¬ 
together 5537 of these loans were made, amounting to 15,365,412.62 liras, 
for 86 113,66,16 hectares, the average loan per hectare being 178.43 liras 
and the average single loan 2775.54 liras for 15 55 hectares. 

Last 3 r ear, under the ministerial decree of 14 January 1918, advances 
with State funds were also made to subsidize the cultivation of fallows in 
preparation for autumn sowing in 1918. The decree limited these advances 

( 1 ) F^r further information on th’s point see the article in our issue tor September xyifi, 
page 735* 
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to a maximum of ioo liras per hectare to be repaid with the 1918 harvest, 
in the case of farms partly cultivated in the autumn of 1917, and with the 
1919 harvest in the case of totally abandoned farms. Altogether 1367 
loans of this kind were made, amounting to 2,609,190.1a liras, for 26,421,13,48 
hectares. Generally 98.75 liras were granted per hectare, and the average 
siugle loan was 1908.69 liras for 19.32 hectares. 

To sum up : — The advances for the increased cultivation of foodstuffs 
in the farming year 1917-18 amounted to 34,538,778.71 liras, distributed by 
local institutions (rediscounts) as regarded 26,530,515 liras (76.81 per cent.) 
and to farmers directly as regarded 8,008,263 liras (23.19 per cent.). The 
landowning farmers had the benefit of 50.12 per cent, of the State credit, 
rent paying tenants and sub-tenants of 49.42 per cent., tenants by emphy¬ 
teusis of 0.24 percent., metayers and other produce-sharing tenants of 0.23 per 
cent. The total sum granted was distributed among provinces as follows: 
loggia, 28,048,424 liras ; Bari, 3,711,815 liras ; Campobasso, 2,335,678 
liras ; Salerno, 215,144 liras ; Lecce, 163,566 liras; Avellino, 28,322 liras; 
Benevento, 23,059 liras ; Caserta, 11,320 liras ; Aquila, 1000 liras. 

To pass to advances made for the increase of the cultivation of food¬ 
stuffs in the farming year 1918-19: — Until the 31st of December of last 
year 4536 of these loans, amounting to 12,736,733.85 liras, were made under 
the ministerial decree of 6 October 1918, and were distributed as regarded 
9,700,644.25 liras or 71.16 per cent, by intermediary institutions (rediscounts), 
and to farmers directly as regarded 3,036,089.60 liras or 23.84 per cent. Of 
these loans 3331 (8,861,333.25 liras) were granted for tillage, and 1205 
(d^ 75 »400.60 liras) for seed. For tillage it was allowable to advance as 
much as 130 liras per hectare and the average sum so advanced was 100.8 
liras, the average single loan being 2660 liras for 26,38 hectares. It may 
thence be deduced that in the farming year 1918-19 medium and large farmers 
availed themselves most of this credit, while the small farmers provided for 
tillage with their own resources. As for seeds, the advances for their pur¬ 
chase were allowed to range, in accordance with cost, from 100 to 130 liras, 
aud were actually granted at the average rate of 114.72 liras per hectare, 
the average single loan being 3,216 liras for 28,03 hectares. 

^ The suiu of 12,736,733.85 liras of which we have spoken was distri¬ 
buted as follows among the various provinces : Foggia 10,655,460.45 liras; 
Campobasso 971,121 liras; Bari 817,763.60 liras; Salerno 236,030 liras: 
Caserta 19.838.80 liras ; Legge 16,000 liras ; Avellino 13,160 liras ; Aquila 
50O0 liras and Benevento 2800 liras. 

On the sums directly granted to farmers, that is the direct loans, the 
Bank's savings-bank placed the rate of the interest charged by the provin¬ 
cial banks concerned at 5 per cent. On rediscounts to local institutions 
the rate of interest was 3 % percent., as in ordinary agricultural credit 
business, while the local institutions charged interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, to borrowers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CRUDE, 
IN VARIOUS COINTRIES 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

THB COLONIAL BANKS AND AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. — Colonies ri Mu, me* 
Paris, i Noverabei 191Q. 

The issuing banks of the old colonies ([Martinique, Guadeloupe, French 
Guiana and Reunion), the agricultural credit business of which we h.ive 
already mentioned (1), have recently considerably developed this business. 
Thus in the Martinique bank loans on harvests passed from 1,589,608 francs 
in 1917-18 to 2,081,121 francs in 191S-19 ;*in the Guadeloupe bank they 
amounted to 2,774,950 francs in 1918-19 as against 2,475,800 franco in 
1917-18. 

The law of 21 March, which recently renewed the privilege of the 
four banks for twenty five years, placed on them an obligation to come 
to the aid of local agricultural credit institutions. Each of the banks 
of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Reunion must pay to the State, which nm-t 
repay the amount to the colonies interested, a contribution of 500,000 
francs which is intended to help existing local institutions of agricultural 
credit or those founded in the future. The bank of French Guiana will 
contribute 150,000 francs for the encouragement of the development of 
agriculture. 

In addition, each of the banks must annually pay for the same pur¬ 
poses a sum calculated at the rate of 50 centimes for every 100 franco if 
the average amount by which the total circulation exceeds the amount 
in hand and in cash. 


NORWAY. 

SAVXNGSBANKS' LOANS TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES ON MUTUAL SECURITY — 
Meddel riser Ira det Statist iskc Centralbyia , Cristiania, Nos, \ f 5 and 6,1919. 

While collecting data as to the activity of the savings-banks in 1915, iuiL 
and 1917, the Central Office of Statistics also obtained information as to 
the bank loans which these banks make to agricultural societies on mutual 
security (purchase, credit and similar societies). The information sought 
had reference to the number of societies to which individual banks had made 


|i ■ See our ibsue for March 1017, pa yes 70-72. 
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loans, the membership of these societies, and the maximum loan fixed for 
each of them. 

The savings-banks which did business of this land numbered 89 in 
3915, 93 in iqi6 and 97 in 1917, and were distributed as follows among dis¬ 
tricts : 



X915 

1916 

1917 

Osttold. 

is 

is 

20 

Akershus. 

7 

8 

8 

Hedmark. 

11 

II 

13 

Opland. 

16 

17 

18 

Bnskerhud. 

8 

8 

7 

Vestfold. 

S 

10 

10 

Telemark. 

7 

8 

8 

Ayder, Royaland and Hordaland 

8 

7 

6 

More and Trondelag. 

3 

3 

5 

North Norwav. 

3 

3 

3 

Total . . . 

Sy 

93 

97 


As is seen, the larger number were in Ostland and Opland. Of all the 
26 savings-banks in Ostfold, 20 made bank loans to agricultural societies 
in 1917 ; and of the 29 in Opland 18. In Borland and Vestland, as also in 
North Norway, this method of granting credit is, on the other hand, in 
little use ; and in the districts of Sogn and Fiordane and of Finmark there 
was no case of the granting of loans of this kind during the three years in 
question. 

About one third of the savings-banks (26 in 1915, 38 in 1916 and 32 
in 1917), granted loans to a single society, while the others had relations 
with a number of societies varying from 2 to 10 ; three only did business with 
more than 10 societies, namely those of Modum, Toten and Aker which in 
3017 did business with 11,15 and 20 societies, respectively. 

Altogether the number of the societies which benefited by the credit 


was 28(1 in 1915, 2QC) in 1916 and 310 in 

1917, distributed 

as follows * 


1915 

19x6 

1917 

Ostfold. 


39 

45 

Aker^kus. 

4 ° 

3 S 

35 

Hedemark. 

44 

30 

51 

Opland. 

Gl 

06 

69 

Btisherhud. 

37 

37 

35 

Vestfold. 

33 

37 

40 

Telemark. 

12 

14 

13 

Ayder, Rogalaad and Hodaland 

13 

11 

10 

More and Trondelag. 

3 

3 

0 

North Norway. 

) 

4 

3 

Total . . . 

286 

299 

w 

0 
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As regards the membership oi the boirowing societies, 24 of them had 
in 1917 no more than 10 members, 78 from 11 to 20 members, 121 from 21 to 
50 members, 4J from 51 to 100 members, rG from 100 to 200 members, and 
8 more than 200, two of these last having more than 300. The membership 
of the remaining 20 societies is not known. It is found especially in the 
case of the savings-banks of the teiritorv of Ostfold that societies which 
have recourse to their loans have a large membership. 

A maximum loan has been fixed for 276 oi the 310 societies to which 
loans were made in 1917. For 31 societies thi^ maximum was 1000 crowns, 
for 48 it -was betw r een 1001 and 2000 ciowns, for 78 between 2001 and 5000 
crowns, for 57 between 5001 and 10,000 crowns, for 30 between 10 001 and 
20,000 crowns, and for 32 above 20,000 crowms. The maximum loan is 
round about 60,000 crowns but in the case of some societies it reached 80,000 
crowns in 1917. X o limit to loans was fixed in the case of 40 societies in 1916 
and 34 in 1917. Sometimes a minimum and maximum per member is 
fixed as well as the total maximum for the society. 

There is no general rule as to the ratio of the maximum loan to mem¬ 
bership,and thus a society with a large membership often disposes of a much 
limited credit while a society of few members has abundant credit. 

The following table shows the total membeiship of all these societies 
in so far as it is known (that of 290 out of 310 societies), and the maximum 
loans fixed for these societies by the savings-banks in 1917, leaving out 
of account 34 societies for which no limits to loans were fixed. 


Number 
of societies 

Total 

Numbei 
. ot societies 

* lotal amount 

of which the 1 


for which 

ot maximum 

membership 
is kno*\n 

membership 

k> ms -aic fixed 

loans in erowtts 


Ostfold .... 

45 

3 >'fi 

32 

632,400 

Akershus 

35 

962 

35 

259,450 

Hedmark . . 

5 ° 

», 5°9 

5 i 

3 I 3.330 

OpJand . . ... 

02 

2.730 | 

69 

778,475 

Buskerhtid. 

35 

r ,259 

20 

177,805 

Vestfold . .... 

35 

« 3 1 

35 

188,700 

Telemark. 

10 , 

6T4 

6 

74,850 

Ayder, Royaland and Hoxdalaud. . 

8 

35 * 1 

to 

39,740 

More and Trondelag . ... 

I 7 

226 1 

9 

47,840 

North Norway. 

1 3 

328 j 

3 1 

16,500 

Total 

290 | 

12,677 

276 

2,526.950 


In judging the development of this branch of credit, it may be useful to 
compare the data with those of the Finance Department as to the bank 
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credit loans on collective security made by the savings-banks to the credit 
societies in 1907 ; and with the data as to the savings-banks* loans in 1910. 
collected in 1911 by a commission appointed by the Norwegian Farmers* 
Federation (Norsk Landmandsforbitnd). The data as to 1907 show that 
the savings-banks in that year lent 430,979 crowns to the credit societies on 
collective security. According to the enquiry of 1911 about 50 savings- 
banks had in 1910 relations with purchasing unions and credit societies 
(some 150 societies with about 4,000 members), and altogether about 950,000 
crowns were granted to them as working credit for which there was collective 
liability. Since this time the organization of credit has, as has been seen, 
developed, and mainly in Ostland and Opland. 


URUGUAY. 


lvOANS FOR THE ACQUISITION OF SEFD — La Propaganda, Cotno thl Salalo* 
Montevideo, i« June iQiy 

The special method bj which the Official Seed Commission of Uruguay 
provides opportunities for tillers of the soil to acquire seed is deserving 
of notice. The seed is sold for cash or for deferred payment. 

When payment for it is deferred, the maximum loan to any farmer 
is fixed at 100 pesos ; inteiest is payable on the loan at the rate of 5 per 
cent, a year; to borrowers who totally or partially repay their debt 
before the term fixed for repayment, interest on the sum they repay is 
paid at the rate of 6 per cent; and the latest date at which the debt may 
lie repaid is 31 March 19^0. 

The Official Commission will, when it has received the documents 
necessary to affording credit, remit the seed to the borrowing farmer 
carriage-free. 

In order to obtain this credit the farmer must bear a character which 
inspires confidence, must be occupied by farming, whether as landowner 
or tenant, and must dwell ou the land which is to be sown. 

Middlemen and farmers grouped in colonies, for whom the general 
conditions as to granting credit on security have force, are excluded from 
participation in this fonn ol credit. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GERMANY. 

LEGAL PROVISIONS FOUNDING SOLDIERS’ HOMSTEADS 

IN GERMANY. 


SOURCES: 

Dama&chkd (Adolf): Die Budenrsfutm, 2ud edition, imo Juia nji6 

GESETZ tTBER KAPITALABFTNDt^'G AX STEI.LE VON K RIEGAVTRSOROrNG VOM & ]ULI 1916 
in Jahrbuch tier Uodenreform , iatli \ol., ^rd pari, September iqio. 

Gesetz zur Erganzcng des KApitalabfindungsgesktzes, vom 16 Juli iyx? f in Jahrbuch 
der Bodenreturm , 14th voL, 4th part, 26 November 1018. 

Das Kapixaxabpindungsgesetz vom 11 Januar 1919, iu Jabtbuch der Bodenrcjotm, 15th vol, 
1st part, 23 April 1919. 

VERORDNUNG ZUR BESCIIAFFUNC von LANDWIRTSCHArn.ICIIEM SlEDLT.>NOSLANI> VOM »k TA 

nuar 1019. Idem . 

Heimstatten und SiedlungsgesET^ ic in Braunschweig, in Jahrbuch tin UoJLnxr ’form, 
i.lth vol., and part, 3 June 1918. 

Kruger (Res. A^es^or) Das lit aim schwei qiscl' l Heimstaiti nyi'setz. Idem. 

§ i. General remarks. 

The idea of pioviding homesteads for discharged soldiers, either in the 
form of small dwelling-houses or of land for farms, emanates iu Germany 
from the circles of the German Land Reformers' Union {Bund Dent seller 
Bodenreformcr), being due especially to this Union’s gifted and praiseworthy 
president, Adolf Damaschke. Under his presidency on 30 March 1918 1 
Head Committee for Soldiers’ Homesteads (HaupUmsschuss jur Kvieger- 
heimstation) was formed, studied soldier settlement in all its aspects, and 
published on the following 21st of November, in order to show the lines 
which a successful and methodical establishment of a system of homesteads 
should follow, Grundziige fiir tin Kriegerheimstdtiengeseiz (Fundamental 
Principles for a Law as to Soldiers’ Homesteads). The “ Principles ” 
met with much approval from the public, so that the number of organiza¬ 
tions adhering to the Head Committee rose between the time of the founda* 
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tic» of this body and 17 June 1917 trom2bto3379. The “Principles" 
wue also often examined in the Reichstag, together with other drafts of 
law's on this subject, yet up to the present a general law on soldiers’ home¬ 
steads has not been secured, not least, perhaps, because it did not seem 
ea*y justly to co-ordinate in laws the competencies of single States and of 
thi Empire in the matter of land settlement. But much work has been 
done in the matter, and we cannot have much longer to v r ait for the pass¬ 
ing of an imperial law Iu the National Assembly on 21 July 1919, the 
Inq>erial Commissioner, Dr Piotiss, observed in this connection that “ the 
bill for soldiers’ homesteads has been completed in the Imperial Ministry 
of Justice and transmitted to the Ministry of State with a request for the 
speediest possible delivery of the latter’s reply. So soon as this reply has 
been received the further prepaiations will be taken in hand (1).” Already 
t\\ < v important partial laws as to soldiers’ homesteads in the Empire have been 
n .cted, the Daw Providing Capital (Kapifahibfiiidungsgesetz) and the Order 
for Procuring Agricultural Land for Settlement (V trordmtng zur Beschaffimg 
< £ n unuLvirts, health chon Siedlungslttnd. We will briefly describe them in the 
following paragraphs. 


§ 3. Thk law providing capital. 

This law is dated 3 July 191b and was completed by provisions of 26 
Juh 191N and II January 1919. It aims at giving to men who took part 
in the wai or their widows the possibility of acquiring a homestead or con¬ 
tinuing to hold the land they already possess, by means of a single giant of 
capital in lieu oi a pension. In the interest of those having a right to a 
pmsion only part of such pension will be taken as a basis for making the 
grant ol capital, so that if this capital be eventually lost the grantee will 
still luive resources to add to his means of subsistence. The sum granted 
is fixed with reference to the age of the grantee, by a multiplication of the 
stun < >f the pension annually due to him : if he is 21 years old this latter sum 
is multiplied by if he is 55 by 8 1 The scale fixed by the law tin 
5} lies between these two extremes. 

The application of a potential pensioner for a grant of capital is decid¬ 
ed upon by the military authorities in accordance with the* results of an 
examination of the* applicant by an official doctor, and an examination by 
1 h" Central Dand Authority of the use to which the proposed grant will 
Ik.* put, the fitness of the applicant to cairy out hU plan, his condition 
in respect to family and resources, etc. The Central Authority also sees to 
it that tlu grant is usefully employed, and informs the military authority 
if it be deflected from its rightful purpose. If the sum granted is not within 
a i^iven interval of time expended on the determined object it is repaid 
7). In order to ensure the repayment the supreme military authority can 
re quin* the* security of a mortgage*. The repayment is limited to the sum 


[i 1 JJiuL’iU‘*tnnu, No. T5, 5 August 1910 
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which would have been paid ii the grantee had applied for the grant of cap¬ 
ital at the time fixed for repa^mient. 

Up to the end of 1917,14,090 favourable preliminary replies as to grants 
uf capital were issued, and 4946 applications for grants were submitted 
after enquiry into their proposed employment, 3597 of them, covering the 
sum oi 75 million marks in round figures, being passed. 


§ 3 . Order providing ^ricgxt*~r\l l\nd *or seti'iemlni 

This order was issued on 29 January 1919 (1) and aims at securing on 
a notable scale land to be settled in homesteads by soldiers, and other sites 
fox farms. For this purpose special associations have been founded in 
the various States, namely Public Enterprises of Land Settlement and Public 
Federations for Granting Land For Settlement. The Public Enterprises 
of Land Settlement have within their own settlement districts a light of 
pre-emption in the case of every conveyance of land of an area of 20 hectares 
or more or of part of such a piece of land The consent of the Central Land 
Authority is necessary to the exercice of a similar right in the case ot small¬ 
er areas (§ 1). The right of pre-emption extends to appurtenances sold 
with a property (§ 8). The term within which this right may be exercised 
is three weeks, beginning on the day on which the Land vSettlement Enter¬ 
prise is informed of the contents of the contract of sale (§ 7). In the case 
of pieces of land of an area of more than 200 hectares this term is six week‘s 
The right of pre-emption may not be exercised if the land in question 
conveyed to a legal corporation or a relative. 

Lands of the State are ceded to the Land Settlement Enterprises by 
lease if their retention is not necessary for public objects or reasons of na¬ 
tional economy fSi',. The land is then valued at the maximum at its pro¬ 
ducing capacity, without regard to increase of value due to war conditions. 
The Land Settlement Enterprise may expropriate uncultivated land and 
moor and waste land for purposes of settlement. 

The Federations for Granting Land for Settlement are constituted imoiig 
landowners who own 100 hectares of land or more, in settlement districts 
where such large properties occupy, according to the farm census of 1007, 
more than 13 per cent, of the cultivable area. At the request of the Land Set¬ 
tlement Enterprises, these federations procure at a suitable price lands fit 
, for settlement. The duties of these federations may be entrusted by the Central 
Land Authority to the Landschaften , which are other public organizations. 
The federations have a right of pre-emption in all large properties in their 
districts, but can cede the exercise of this light to the Settlement Enterprise 
with the consent of the lattei. The federations provide in the first place 
foi the purchase of land of the following categories: properties acquired dur¬ 
ing the war by persons whose primary occtipation is not farming; those 

(r It was accepted as law bv the National Assembly on 1 Jiity Ste BodenuJoint, 
to July 1 »»i 9. 
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which during the last twenty years have several times changed hands, sav¬ 
ing those bought by public corporations or near relatives of the seller (§ 6); 
those which aie unusually extensive or which are badly fanned ; those owned 
by persons who are absent from them for the greater part of the year and 
do not farm them themselves ; these belonging to unusually extensive pro- 
i>erties; and those which were pieviously independent peasants* holdings 
md have within 30 years of the time at which this order comes into force 
been bought up by owners of large properties (§ i6). To these conditions 
as to the delivery of land to the federaiions trustees are also subject. In 
every case however properties considered as model farms or which have 
otherwise a pre-eminent social significance are excepted from purchase. 

The task of the federation is accomplished so soon as the farmed area 
of the large properties amounts to xo per cent, of the whole farmed aiea 
of the settlement district (§ 13). * 

When a settler wholly or partially alienates his holding, gives it up, or 
does not constantly dwell on it or farm it, the Public Land Settlement En¬ 
terprise has the right to repuicbase it. The term during which this right 
can be exercised, the price, etc. are fixed in the settlement contract (§ 20) 
In order to piocure laud on lease for farm labourers permanently em¬ 
ployed on agricultural work iua district, the rural communes and Gutsbezirke 
may be charged, on the labourers* application, to giant to them as much as 
5 per cent, of the cultivable area, procuring this land for them on compul¬ 
sory leases or by expropriation if it is not obtainable by any other means. 


^ 4. TllE HUUKSTiruS LAW IN BRUNSWICK. 

In the single States of the German Federation the homesteads law 
met with fewer difficulties than in the Empire, and therefore seveial of 
these States, Anhalt, Gotha and others, promulgated such a law in advance 
of the Empire But the first and the most comprehensive homesteads 
law, one which regulates the foundation of homesteads on its practical as on 
its legal side, was promulgated in the Duchy of Brunswick on 19 April 1918. 
We will examine this law more closely. It comprises two laws, the Home¬ 
steads i/iw (Hemsiattengesetz) , properly so called, and the Settlement Law 
{Sit'dlnnpsgesctz) of which the next section of this article will treat. The 
Homesteads Law is inspired by the following principles : 

Definition of homestead . — A homestead is either a lot for a dwelling 
(cottage and garden) or agricultural land (for a farm or market-garden). 
Its area varies from 0.02 hectare in the case of urban dwelling lots to 15 
heetaa 1 s in that oi agricultural allotments (§ 2). Homesteads can be extended 
beyond these limits only with the consent of the Settlement Office which is 
commitioned by the State as the supreme authority in this matter. The 
legal foim of homesteads is that of Rentenguter which give to the grantee a 
guaranteed right of usufruct in return for the payment of a rent which is 
fixed or amoitizable by instalments. The rent is not capitalized and at 
once paid in its entirety because it is desired that the legal form of the 
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homesteads remain that of Rentengiiter. Only when considerations of public 
economy intervene can emancipation from the payment of the rent be pro¬ 
cured by means of a grant of capital. 

Foundation of a homestead . — Homesteads are constituted by the Em¬ 
pire, a State, districts, towns and communes, and also by other corporations, 
with the consent of the Ministry of State (§ i). The constitution follows on 
an entry in a land register. The legal relations between the grantor and 
grantee'of a homestead are regulated by a written contract in which all 
the duties of the grantee are also stated and which is approved by the Set¬ 
tlement Office (§ 5). 

The grantor's right of repurchase, — Homesteads may not be divided 
or alienated, nor can their economic independence be abrogated without 
the consent of the Settlement Office (§ io). If these transactions take place, 
a legal and immediate right of repurchase resides in the grantor. 
In order that the parties may hare freedom of action in this matter, 
the price ot repurchase of a homestead is stated not in the law" but in the 
contract founding the homestead (§ ii). 

Homestead loans . — Loans on a homestead may be secured onh r by 
rights attaching to the foundation of the homestead, and may be only for 
the purpose of satisfying heirs, paying rates and public taxes, and respond¬ 
ing to the demands of the military treasuiy for the repayment of the grant 
ot capital. With the approval of the Settlement Office homesteads cun also 
be mortgaged in order to provide for useful building and for other improve¬ 
ments. 


§ 5. The settlement law. 

The Settlement Law contains provisions as to measures for the consti¬ 
tution and development of homesteads. For this object the Settlement 
Office, to which we have already alluded, is constituted of five members, three 
of them chosen by the Ministiy of State and two by the State Assembly. 
Its activity is regulated by the Ministry of State. As regards acquiring 
land for homesteads, no special legal piovision has yet been made. The 
State intends to concede public lands for settlement and has already un¬ 
dertaken in this connection on enquiry into all the public lands. The financ¬ 
ing of the whole enterprise of land settlement is practised by the State in 
tw T o ways. In the first place it gives the security of its credit, in that it 
empowers the Settlement Office to grant a State guaiantee for loans amount¬ 
ing to 3,000,000 marks and obtained from public coqsoiations or individuals 
ior the constitution of homesteads. If the legal form of homestead is not 
chosen, the lands must on principle remain the propel ty of the public cor¬ 
porations and may only be let, on lease or otherwise. Exceptionally they 
may be ceded as freehold, when speculation has been excluded by special 
contractual disposition, and when there is question only of land on which 
there are at most two houses, one inhabited by the landowner himself, and 
ga arden. The State credit may guarantee as much as 90 per cent, of the 
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value ot the soil and buildings ($3). In the second place State resourese 
are employed in oidei that the State Bank (Bmmischweigiseke Leihaiis- 
tinstalt) may make loans, secured by the credit of the State, the district 
ot the commune or a public settlement society, up to 90 and 75 per cent, of 
the value of the soil and buildings of land ceded for the foundation of home¬ 
steads. The State Bank can also act as an intermediary for the granting 
of unguaranteed credit. When this law was promulgated the State Assem¬ 
bly granted 1,000,000 maiks, of which 500,000 marks were the State’s con¬ 
tribution to the foundation of a new public settlement society, and 200,000 
marks were a reserve fund guaranteeing the mortgage credit of which we 
have sjiokeii, while 300,000 marks were intended to develop land settlement. 


SPAIN. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


SOURCE: 

Rru- Dhcruxo reorganuando biiRvieio* te jnioo~administrativos dfl Institi/xu de 
km ormas SociArrs en la rOMUA que se indioa y marcando las normas por las cite 
it v or RKGIRSE dn su NTT EVA OROANIZACIUN. —Gaceta dc Madrid, Madrid, 15 Octol»er 

O11 another occasion (1) we explained the first organization of the In¬ 
st itut c of Social Refonn when in 1903, by a decree of 23 April, it was evolved 
as the new form of the former Commission of Social Reform in the Minis¬ 
try of the Interior. The work which this Institute accomplished after 
that dsite, also analysed by us, proves its usefulness and activity. It mi\y 
in fact be said that fiom this Institute have emanated the drafts, if not the 
actual text, of all legislative provisions of a social character which have 
been promulgated in Spain during the last fifteen years, and of which a large 
proportion refer to rural matters, like the law and the regulation dealing 
with agricultural syndicates, the law as to the f>6i>itos, etc. Some very 
important bill* due to lliis Institute* work still await the Spanish Par- 
lianimit's vote, those referring to the aiuendement of the law on the acci¬ 
dents of labour ,«ud its extension to agriculture, the legislation as to the 
popular form of life insurance, the labour contract, etc. One side of the 
Institute's work which makes little show is so important as to be worthy 
of the highest praise, the work namely which lias since the Institute's foun- 


(1) Sw our i^siur {Monthly Bulletin ot J'ooiodul and Social intelligence) for May njzj 
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dation been daily accomplished by each of its sections, both propaganda 
work and the inspection of the conditions in which the labour legislation in 
force in the peninsula is applied. The Institute's library, which is exclu¬ 
sively made up of specialized technical works, now comprises more than 
30,000 volumes. In speaking of the Institute's praiseworthy accomplish¬ 
ment mention should not be omitted of its initiative in setting on foot and 
its perseverance in accomplishing enquiries no less important than those 
which concerned the statistics of associations average prices, strikes, etc., 
and the more recent investigations and studies, undertaken by its central 
administration, into the emigration of labourers to France dining the late 
war and the agrarian problem in Andalusia. 

In spite, however, of all these services, we must, like the loyal decree 
which supplies the occasion of this paper, frankly acknowledge that the 
Institute of Social Reform, as a corporation, " suffers f 10111 a certain inte¬ 
rim character which in a large measure detracts from its initiative ", This 
position is, as the decree says, partly due to the question connected with 
the election of those representatives of social classes who aie responsible for 
directing the Institute, and also to its constitution and internal organiza¬ 
tion. In older to get rid of the difficulties to which this situation gives 
rise, the present reorganization, which we will presently describe in its 
main lines, has taken place. It was also necessary, in. order to compltte 
the corporate organization to which the spirit of the present refoim corres¬ 
ponds, to interest in, and to penetrate with, this work all the social and 
productive elements which in the various ptovinces and districts of the coun¬ 
try constitute the integral parts of the whole social problem. Hitherto 
the Institute of Social Reform had known these elements and made a busi¬ 
ness of knowing them by means of the Labour Inspectors and Statistical 
Delegations. It is moreover certain that, owing to the absence of certain 
determined elements, notably the employing class, the Institute of Social 
Reform lacks the speed and pliability which would, together with the mu¬ 
tual confidence and dependence of capital and labour, bring it daily and 
continually into touch with all the productive forces of eveiy district and 
all currents making themselves felt. It has therefore been thought neces¬ 
sary to introduce into the law enacting the measure ot reorganization we 
are examining provisions which, ns we shall see, make rules for the gradual 
constitution of District Institutes of Social Reform, as these are consi¬ 
dered to be necessary and as the public interest calls fox them. They are 
endowed with an autonomy which should guarantee their efficacity in view 
of the facts that the conditions of labour and of collective life are very dif¬ 
ferent in different districts of Spain, and that it would theiefoie be absurd 
to make the same rules of a social character for all of them. 

We will now see what are the chief provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 15 October 1919. 

, § 1. Special function and composition of the institute of social reform. 

As newly organized, the Institute of Social Reform is the official body 
responsible for making investigations with a view to the proposal, execu- 
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tion and circulation of legislative provisions having reference to economic 
social problems in the widest sense, and is very specially the govern¬ 
ment consultative body where labour legislation and social action are con¬ 
cerned. 

The study and research connected with labour conditions in Spain 
and abroad, as a factor of production and in their relations with capital, 
devolve on the Institute. On this subject it obtains the information de¬ 
sired. It must prepare the elements oi science and of fact which contribute 
to the drafting of social and labour legislation, must draft bills and legal 
piovisions on its own initiative or at the government’s request, must pro¬ 
vide, by inspection and by maintaining adequate relations with authori¬ 
ties, for thv execution of provisions which have received the sanction, and 
must bring about by all available means a wide knowledge and an exact 
comprehension of social measures in force, must study the manner in which, 
when applied, they effect the reforms advised by experience, must make 
the statistical records necessary or helpful to the discharge of its mission, 
and must fulfil all duties imposed on it by the laws in force and the laws 
passed in the future. The Institute must also encourage social and gov¬ 
ernment action in favour of the improvement of the conditions of the need¬ 
iest classes and then welfare, must study and advance the corporate, trade 
and mutual aid organizations of these classes, and must thus succeed in 
leaning the inegular conditions of labour, finding for these the required 
legal and humanitarian solution. 

The Institute of Social Reform will depend on the Ministry of the 
Interior and will act permanently a* a consultative body to the various 
ministries. 

The Institute of Social Reform is made up of the following agencies: 
I. The Institute in its corporate capacity (Permanent Committee); 
z. The General Secretariat; 
j. The general directing bodies of its services; 

4. The Directing Council — inspectors, delegates and correspond¬ 
ents holding office according to forms determined by the Royal Decree. 


§ 2. The permanent committee. 

The Permanent Committee includes 60 members having the right to 
a vote : (1) twelve chosen freely by the government; (3) sixteen nominated, 
at the Institute’s request, by the institutions it elects to call upon to take 
part in its work; (3) sixteen representing th£ employing element; and 
(4) sixteen representing the labouring element. The members of the two 
last-named categories are elected. 

In special cases the Institute of Social Reform will be allowed to in¬ 
corporate in its Permanent Committee, as temporary members, a certain 
number of persons who may state their opinions, but may not vote except 
in the case of certain questions in the case of which they will be looked upon 
as co-opted members having a vote. 
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The Senate and the Assembly of Deputies will, first of all, be repiesent- 
ed by one voting member each, as will the National Institute of Thrift 
and the Royal Academies of Medicine, Moral and Political Sciences, Juris¬ 
prudence and legislation. 

For the election of the representatives of employers and workers, trade 
groups of industry and labour, including agriculture and commerce, will 
be formed. 

The members representing employers will be elected by the various 
employers’ trade associations, who will each choose two members and depu¬ 
ties for these. The labour members and their deputies will be elected by 
the same procedure. 

Women will be electors and be eligible for all the Institute’s offices. 

The office of elected member of the Institute of Social Reform will be 
held for four years, in the case both of the actual members and of their de¬ 
puties. A deputy will not only replace the member for whom he deput¬ 
izes in the latter’s absence, but will also in the case of bis death or resigna¬ 
tion finally occupy his place until his mandate expires. Deputies may be 
present at meetings of the Permanent Committee but may not express 
opinions or vote at them. 

§ 3. The directing council. 

The object of the Institute’s Directing Council is co-operation with 
the president in his duties which belong to the Institute’s special active 
administration, and, by the Permanent Committee’s delegation, co-opera¬ 
tion in consultative duties and the duties of preparing legislation. The 
Directing Council is made up of a president, who is also president of the 
Institute, and of eight membeis having a vote of whom one is chosen by 
the Government nominees on the Permanent Committee, one by the mem¬ 
bers who represent scientific and non-trade organizations, three by the 
employers’ representatives and three by the representatives of labour. 
The Institute’s two vice-presidents will also belong to the Council. 

The Directing Council will be renewed annually. Members whose 
mandate has expired are eligible for re-election. They will continue to 
hold office until they are replaced. 

§ 4. General organization of services. 

The following technical administrative services will form part of the 
General Direction of Legislation and Social Action: (1) Legislation and 
Publicity; (2) Education and Social Action; (3) Law ; (4) Association; 
( 5 ) Agrarian Sociology. 

The Legislation and Publicity Section will be charged to study the 
movement of home and foreign legislation; to prepare the bills recommended 
by the Institute ; to do propaganda work and to do the Institute’s press 
work; to organize and direct the staff of correspondents; to look after re- 
ations with foreign countries ; to be represented in sociological meetings 
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and congresses; and to prepare international agreements, lectures and 
treaties. 

The Education and Social Action Section will be responsible for the 
library of the Institute of Social Reform, the department of bibliography 
and social archives, the study of legislative information and of the Spanish 
and foreign social movement, the development of social activity and edu¬ 
cation by organizing courses, lessons, lectures, publications etc., the cam¬ 
paign against and prophylactic treatment of social diseases ; the technical 
re-edncation of the disabled, and the editorship of the Institute’s bulletin. 

The Law Section will he charged to collect and study home and foreign 
law and to act as legal assessor of social action and legislation. It will 
issue judgements, and will be responsible for legal consultations outside 
the special competency of other sections ; it will give instructions as to ap¬ 
plications to the Institute involving legislative proposals 01 reforms, and 
will inform itself in every case as to the legal character of labour and ap¬ 
prenticeship contracts. 

The Associations Section will have the following in its province: 
association generally, syndicalism, thiift association in its relations to 
the National Institute of Thrift, corporate trade organization, social 
.pensions, co-operation, consumers’ leagues, mutuality and the system of 
equality. 

The Section of Agrarian Sociology will be concerned with the study 
ot the system of property, Land tenure and the letting of lands in Spain, 
from the point of view of large, medium-sized and small holdings, and also 
with other problems of a legal character as they are connected with these 
subjects and are applicable to the subdivision and consolidation of pro¬ 
perties ; and the decease and increase of the rural population with a view 
to making stable the distribution of the working classes among trades. This 
section will also study the question of rural labour, especially of family 
labour, and the question of constituting complementary associated groups 
representing the productive, economic and social forces of farmers. 

In order to aid the Direction of legislation and Social Action in its 
research and studies, a staff of correspondents will be employed on its pro¬ 
posal, for which reasons ore duly assigned, in the districts or provinces of 
Spain and in the foreign capitals where their services are required. 

The technical administrative sections depending on the Direction of 
Labour and Inspection are the following (1) Section of Permanent Statis¬ 
tics of Pioduction and Labour; { 2 ) Section of Social Inspection and Ex¬ 
periment ; {3) Legal Assessomte ; (4) Cheap Dwellings Section ; (5) Section 
for Irregular Labour Conditions. 

The Section of Permanent Statistics of Production and Labour is 
responsible for obtaining general information and statistics as to the con¬ 
stant fact 4 * or the regular conditions of labouT in Spain and abroad, and 
especially the information and statistics which lead to a knowledge, by 
districts and industries, of the importance and the economic strength of 
production and the geographical distribution of labour and labourers, of 
the labourer’s life and conditions, of those of the other classes of Society 
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which most need social protection, and of data with regard to the market 
for labour, food, primary material and the like. 

The Inspection Section will have competence wherever there is ques¬ 
tion of applying and executing the laws and provisions in force, with the 
aid of the staff depending on this section. It will also have to study and pro¬ 
pose the measures of sanitation and security rendered necessary by the well 
known dangers of industrial life. 

The Legal Assessoiate will decide on questions as to which it is con¬ 
sulted and give opinions as to the application of provisions in force; will 
study doubtful problems and questions arising out of the execution of 
these provisions; will interpret them; will manage a free department of 
general consultation , and will do the work of the director’s secretariat. 

The Cheap Dwellings Section must make known and apply the law 
of 12 June 1911, including its complementary rules and provisions, must 
promote co-operative societies for building healthy dwellings cheaply, 
must study the housing problems in the various populated centres, and 
must develop the various forms of credit intended for garden-cities, work¬ 
men’s gardens, and all institutions connected with the housing problem. 

The Section for Irregular Labour Conditions must investigate^ social 
disturbances, with a view to preventing them, lessening their economic, 
moral and technical effects, and arriving at a legal and humane solution of 
difficulties and one consonant with the mission of the Institute of Social 
Reform. With this object the section will be competent to take action 
in the matter of strikes, invevitable lock-outs, proposals for mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration, and other forms of social pacification. 

Dependent on the Direction of Labour and Inspection and as aids to 
the discharge of the special functions of sections, there will be the inspec¬ 
tors of labour and statistical delegates, whose duties, like those of the Coun¬ 
cil of Social Reform, will be specially regulated where they come into re¬ 
lations wfth the Institute. 

This Institute will, with the co-operation of the various sections, or¬ 
ganize a social museum to stimulate social action and to give teaching as to, 
and take preventive measures against, the risks of labour. 

The General Secretariat will be responsible for the general course of 
the business of the Permanent Committee, the Directing Council and the 
various directing bodies, and of the Institute's administrative centre. The 
Institute's General Secretary will be secretary to the Permanent Commit¬ 
tee and the Council and will be able to vote on questions within the com¬ 
petence of his office. 

§ 5. The district institutes of social reform. 

The Govemement will be able on its own initiative or on application 
from the Institute, to establish in determined local capitals District In¬ 
stitutes of Social Reform, having the measure of autonomy demanded by 
the varying intensity of the efforts of the loral public authorities for social 
reform. These District Institutes will be concerned with the activity of 
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economic life and with education, traditions, and local characteristics in 
their respective districts, and the necessity there may be for accelerating 
the harmonizing, by appropriate means, of the relations between the 
various factors of production. 

The Government will, by a special provision, determine the districts 
in which these Institutes ate to be established, the rules of their constitu¬ 
tions, their means of activity, and the character of their relations with the 
Central Institute. 


MISCKLLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE 

x. TITO ESTABI.ISHJTONT OF CHAMBERS OF AGRICOXTURE. — Iaw of 25 October 
1919 establishing and organizing Chambers ot Agriculture, Journal Officicl, 29 October 
19x9. 

A very important law of 25 October 1919 has solved the ques¬ 

tion of Chambers of Agriculture which has been before Parliament for many 
years. 

By the terms of this law the Chambers of Agriculture will be depart¬ 
mental, but they will have the right to remain i ndependent, to act in concert 
with each other within districts, and even to form themselves into District 
Chambers. In this last case the former Departmental Chambers will 
simply become Departmental Agricultural Committees. 

They will be composed: (1) of members elected by scrutiny of lists 
and by arrondissetnents, whose number will be equal to that of the cantons 
in the department, and (2; of delegates of those agricultural societies 
and syndicates in each department which have been constituted for ten 
years and re al ly receive subscriptions from their members, the number 
of these delegates to be equal to that of the arroniissemenh. 

The mandate of the members of a chamber will be for six years and 
half their number will be renewable every three years. The electors will 
include: (1) farming landowners, rent paying tenants and metayers-, (i) agri¬ 
cultural labourers who have practised their trade for at least three years 
and are living in the commune when the lists of electors are made up; 
(3) landowners not farming their land who have held it for at least three 
years; (4) former farmers who have farmed for at least nine years; 
(5) teachers ol agriculture. 
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Women who possess any of these sets of qualifications will be allowed 
to vote. 

In order to have a vote or be eligible for election it is necessary to 
be French, to enjoy civil and political rights, and to be fully twenty-five 
years of age. 

The Chambers will meet twice a year, in May and December, and 
no session may last more than eight days. The prefect will have the right 
of entry to meetings, and may cause himself to be represented by the 
Director of Agricultural Sendees. 

A Chamber will have the right to co-opt members, who will have 
a consultative voice, at the rate of two a canton. 

The Chambers will be consulted compulsorily as to the provision of 
the various kinds of agricultural instruction and as to fairs and markets, 
bills touching agricultural interests, the establishment of district credit 
banks, and all questions connected with agriculture. 

They will inform the Minister as to the agricultural position. 

The Chambers will be recognized as public establishments: they will 
in consequence, be able to acquire, own, borrow and alienate property, 
after receiving authorization. 

They will have the right to form or assist establishments, institutions 
and services of use to agriculture, such as credit banks, courses of instruc¬ 
tion, schools, courses of instruction in domestic economy, to set up collective 
enterprises of every kind, to carry out every kind of enterprise of interest 
to agriculture and public work, and to administer agricultural establish¬ 
ments founded by- collective or individual initiative. 

No one may carry on deforestation without the authorizatiqn of the 
local Chambers of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture will inspect the weights of merchandise, 
weighing machines and the quality of manures and seed, will be able 
to prosecute those who falsify or adulterate agricultural produce and its 
derivatives and agricultural requisites, as w r ell as those who illegally influence 
the market for these articles. 

They will authorize the keeping of stud animals and have the right of 
inspecting them. 

They will advise and arbitrate as between agriculture and trade or 
industry and as between the various classes of persons who arc their electors. 

They will draw up: an ordinary budget, approved by the piefect, 
and communicated to the Minister of Agriculture; and special budgets 
approved by the Minister of Agriculture. 

They may organize all kinds of insurance against risks of all kinds, 
those of live stock, fire, hail, sickness, unemployment, the accidents of 
work. 

They will have the right to organize the placing of agricultural labour, 
to set up local and departmental labour bureaux and a national office of 
the kind, to institute committees to arbitrate between employers and 
workers, and to found schools of apprenticeship for specialized 
workmen. 
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They will have facilities for encouraging or undertaking the construc¬ 
tion o£ canals for walering land and rural electric light systems. 

The auditing of the books of the Chambers of Agriculture will be a 
duty of the Minister of Agriculture, who will act through the agents of 
his department or through financial inspectors. 

If legal enactments are violated, a Chamber may be dissolved by 
a decree passed in the Council of Ministers. 

Article 52 of the law deals with District Chambers of Agriculture. 
The so will be made up of all or some of the members of Departmental Agri¬ 
cultural Committees, according to the clauses of the federating agreement 
into which the Departmental Chambers entered before they were trans¬ 
formed. The District Chambers may form or assist or maintain establish¬ 
ments and services working in the common interest, prodded they obtain 
ministerial authorization. They may Issue collective loans. 

They may adopt the system of a single budget or may leave all or 
part of their budgets to the care of the Departmental Agricultural 
Committees. 

The prerogatives granted to the Chambers of Agriculture hold good 
for the Departmental Agricultural Committees except in so far as these 
have delegated rights to the District Chambers. 

Their rules will be drawn up by the District Chambers in accordance 
with the provisions of the law and of the agreement to federate. They 
will be communicated to the Minister of Agriculture. 

The same rules as to elections will obtain for the Departmental Com¬ 
mittees as for the Departmental Chambers. 

The Departmental Agricultural Committees will meet four times a 
year, in particular in May and December. They may be summoned to 
an extraordinary meeting in order to nominate delegates for the District 
Cliambeis. 

The Chambers of Agriculture may meet in sections for the several 
(tyynndiswncnfs. The duties and rights of these sections will be established 
by the District Chambers or Departmental Committees. The section will 
include th‘ members elected by the arrondissanents . They may meet as 
regular or as extraordinary actions. The sub-prefect will have the right 
to be present at their meetings. 

We should add that the members of the Agricultural Offices, of which 
we announced the foundation (1), will be appointed,by the Chambers of 
Agriculture before the expiry of the mandate of the members now in 
office. 

The new law has been very well received by those it concerns, and 
the Central Union of the Farmers’ Syndicates of France (Union central# 
ties Syndicate d* Agriculture de France) has not hesitated to state in its bul¬ 
letin for October 1919 that 14 the provisions satisfy us on all essential 
points. ” 


(1) Sec <onr issue tor June* July 1910, page 426. 
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a. NEW MEASURES FACILITATING THE ACQUISITION OF SMALL HOLDINGS. — 
I*aw of 31 October 1919 author izing departments and communes to acquire rural laud and 
estates, to divide them into lots and to lesell them, with a view to facilitating the 
prrpi.gitWi of small holdings by labourers and persons of narrow means Journal Officiel, 
I November 1919. 

In order to facilitate the acquisition of small holdings by labourers 
and persons of narrow means, a law of 31 October 1919 lias authorized de¬ 
partments and communes to acquire rural lands and estates and resell them 
after dividing them into lots. 

The lots must be as follows : 

(1) If they aie intended to provide the site of a family dwelling and 
a garden their area must not exceed 10 ares ; 

(2) If they are intended to form a small farm their value must not 
exceed 10,000 francs, whatever be their area. 

The character of applicants and the number of their children are taken 
into account when lots are conceded, and they are given by preference to 
persons who have procured, in order to pay for them, a long-term loan 
either from a land-credit society or from a district agricultural credit bank. 

The price asked by the department or commune should be so calcu¬ 
lated that neither profit nor loss accrues to such body, and it should be 
paid in cash. 

The land acquired is held on the following conditions : it cannot be 
alienated for ten years ; if it is bought as the site of a family dwelling it may 
not be used for any other purpose ; if it is bought as a small faim the pur¬ 
chaser must engage to cultivate it by himself or with the help of the member's 
of his family. 


3. THE ROLE OF THE STATE IN THE UTILIZATION OF ELECTRIC ENERGY FOR 
AGRICULTURE. — Ministerial circular of 19 October 1919 in the Journal Official of 
iz November 19x9. 

The agricultural uses of electric power are numerous, whether it be a 
case of electric motor tillage, work done on the farm, the working of agricul¬ 
tural produce outside the farm by co-operative societies (threshing, butter¬ 
making, cheesema king , winemaking, distilling from wine-dregs, milling, 
etc)., pumping for irrigation and sanitation, or rural industries. Moreover 
light is as necessary to peasants as motive power and should be looked upon 
as a real instrument for work. 

The groups of persons who can at present undertake to distribute 
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dectric power are the agricultural co-operative societies, the syndical asso¬ 
ciations, the communes and the concessionaries distributing dectric power. 

The State grants to the agricultural co-operative sodeties, through the 
medium of the local and district agricultural credit batiks, a long-term ad¬ 
vance repayable in five years, bearing interest at the rate of 2 per cent., and 
equal in amount to half the subscribed capital. The State also has the 
technical plan for the dectric power systems dfawn up at its cost, by the 
rural engineering department, and makes a grant of which the amount is 
deducted from that of the advance and which may not exceed one sixth 
of the costs of installation. 

A society distributing electric power ensures the distribution and sale 
thereof to its members at a price which allows it to pay, in addition to the 
general costs of the undertaking, interest on members' shares at the rate 
fixed by the rules, and to constitute a sinking fund with which to pay back 
the State loan. If the business yield a balance oi profit this can be shared by 
the co-operative societies, in proportion to thdr individual consumption. 
If such balance become permanent the price of the power can be lowered. 

Four co-operative systems of electric power are now at work, at Roisel 
(vSomme), Prouvay-Rosay (Sure), Vaucogne (Aube) andSaint-Ouen (Marne), 
and a fifth is in course of construction in IJe Forez. It should be noticed 
that all these co-operative sodeties include larger or smaller agglomerations 
of communes, and that thdr recdpts are importantly swelled by customers 
outside the farming class. 

The co-operative form is used with a view to founding not only a dis¬ 
tributing system but also a business, and therefore it must conform to the 
law on sodeties. But exactly as an isolated landowner, who lives at some 
distance from the existing distributing system and wishes to buy power 
from it, is generally obliged, by the concessionaries, to make at his own 
cost the connection which will bring the power to his home, so a larger 
or smaller number of farmers may wish to unite in order to bring the power 
of an existing system to their farms at thdr joint cost, and may not dream 
of a joint management of the distribution of the power, an undertaking 
which would certainly be onerous if its limits were too narrow. An en¬ 
terprise of this kind can be carried on by a syndical assodation constituted 
according to the law of 21 January 1865 and 28 December 1888, whenever 
the distribution of electric power is such that it can be looked upon as 
intended for the increase of a fund which must pertain to the assodation. 
The intervention of these groupings would be particularly feasible when 
there was question of using electric power for pumping connected with 
irrigation or sanitation and, in general, for every future improvement to 
be carried out by farmers individually. Hitherto connections spedally 
constructed by syndical assodations with a view to the distribution of 
electric power have been rare, and yet there is a vast and interesting field 
on winch use might be made of them, wherever there already are systems 
to which connections for the use of agriculture might be made. The ad¬ 
vantages granted by the State to syndical assodations for the execution 
of the works which are their object may consist in the free exanunation 
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of the technical plan, and in the awarding of grants, varying with circum¬ 
stances, and amounting if necessary to half the outlay when the cost 
of the undertaking is obviously beyond the means of those concerned. 

When the case is one of supplying the needs not of a group of farmers 
only but also of a centre of population, tlie commune or the associated 
communes can play an important part in constructing rural systems. 
Sometimes they will be able to make use of a small waterfall for local needs 
and manage it directly or through the medium of a concessionary. Some¬ 
times they can part with their riverine rights to hydro-electric industries 
w T hich instal themselves on their territory, making their supply of electric 
power a condition of the bargain. Sometimes, again, they can connect 
themselves with an existing system, receiving from it certain advantages 
in return. Here again these installations are helped by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and rules admitted in the case of syndical associations can be 
applied. - * 

The construction of rural systems for the distribution of electric power 
can be accomplished, finally, in agreement with the existing concession¬ 
aries, who can be asked to extend their connections beyond towns and vill¬ 
ages. In the case of these, however, it would often be necessary to presup¬ 
pose State grants for working or installation expenses. The help given 
by the Ministry of Agriculture is limited to the specially agricultural part 
of the systems. 


FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 


OFFICIAL COLONIZATION IN 1919. — Bulletin offieicl, Rabat, 23 June 1919. 

The cessions of State lands to colonists who wished to form small farms 
covered in 1919 small, medium-sized and large settlers' lots, their area vary¬ 
ing with the amount of capital necessary to realizing their value. Their 
total area was more than 12.000 hectares. 

SeUltment of Small and Suburban Lots . — In order that the economic 
life of agricultural groupings may become normal the accessory industries of 
farms must be developed. Suburban land settlement aims at forming, 
round centres of population, small farms which benefit by the nearness of 
a market permanently open to the produce of the accessory crops and in¬ 
dustries of farming (vegetables and fruit, the produce of poultry-yards, dairies 
and bees, etc.). On the lots reserved for these small farms the artisans whose 
collaboration is indispensable to colonists will also settle — smiths, wheel¬ 
wrights, joiners, carpenters, masons, etc. — will benefit by the privileged 
position of these lots, and will find in cultivating them secondary sources 
of gain which they will add to what they earn by their trades, to the 
advancement of their success. 

Six small settlers’ lots were provided for by the colonization programme 
of 1919. They varied in area from 18 to 30 hectares. They were offered 
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for sale, the applicants drawing lots for them. Their price was payable in 
annual instalments, and the purchasers were bound, in accordance with a 
book of terms which pertained to each lot, to incur certain obligations with 
regard to realizing their value. The clauses of the agreements which took 
this special position into account were such that eventually they might be 
accompanied by restrictions and obligations imposed by the neighbourhood 
of a centre of population. 

Settlement oj Medium-sized Lots. — With a view to encouraging settle¬ 
ment by colonists who have the means necessary to building up a farm but 
whose capital is limited, and who are not able to spend on the negotiations 
for puicliase from natives the long period of time that business generally 
requires, the administration of the Protectorate has decided to reserve for 
medium-sized colonization those State properties which lend themselves, 
in virtue of the nature of their soil and their situation, to direct cultiva¬ 
tion by colonists. 

These properties are divided into lots varying in area from 200 to 400 
hectares, and are as far as possible grouped about a centre which will, grad¬ 
ually and as needs arise, be provided with the equipment indispensable 
to development and management. 

The lots will be sold at their real value which a committee of valuators, 
composed of officials and colonists, will fix. The purchasers will be obliged 
to realize the value of their lands and to erect on them farm buildings 
suitable to their importance. In return they will be allowed to pay off the 
purchase-price in ten equal and consecutive annual instalments. 

If the value of a farm of 300 hectares, mainly given up to grain growing 
and live stock, is to be realized, a professional farmer, farming it himself, 
must dispose of a minimum sum of some 50,000 francs. 

The persons to whom the farms are allotted are chosen by lot from 
those whose technical qualifications and financial resources are judged by 
the administration to be sufficient, and who fulfil the following conditions: 

They must be of age and must enjoy civil and political rights; 

They must not own in Morocco property of an area exceeding that of 
the medium-sized farm in question ; 

They must engage themselves to settle on the property sold to them 
within a year of the date of the sale, or failing this to settle within the same 
interval of time in a colonist’s farm. 

Applicants who engage themselves to settle on the land will enjoy 
priority at the drawing of lots. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the lots of land are reserved for men disabled 
in the war ; 50 per cent, for colonists who have been settled in Morocco for 
two years and have not been able to acquire agricultural interests there; 
and twenty-five per cent, for other applicants. 

The total area which was capable of being ceded in 1919 for coloniza¬ 
tion in medium-sized lots was about 8,855 hectares. 

Settlement of Large Lots. —The State properties reserved for large colon¬ 
ization are those which, owing to their situation, their nature or their un¬ 
fitness for subdivision, need large capital. They are sold by limited anc- 
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tion with a secret resent price ; no one is allowed to bid who cannot prove 
that he has the technical qualifications and'financial resources necessary 
to carrying out, within the determined intervals of time, the clauses of 
the agreement which regard to realization of the value of the land. 

Two State properties, measuring 1,106 hectares and 707 hectares, 
respectively, were ceded for large colonization in 1919. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH OP THE MINISTRY OP RECONSTRUCTION. 

— Report of the Mmibtry of Reconstruction for the period ended 31st December 1918. 

London, iqiq. 

The work in relation to agriculture of the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
which was constituted in 1917, is dealt with by a Rural Development Branch. 
The Branch has co-operated closely with the Department of Agriculture and 
other departments concerned. 

Special attention has been given by the Branch to the question of a 
suitable administrative machinery for carrying out any permanent policy 
which may be decided upon for increasing the home production of food sup¬ 
plies, on the assumption that the State will continue to exercise some 
mesure of supervision over the operations necessary to this end. 

Many of the specific schemes recommended in the second part of the 
Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee (1) have been worked o 1 
by the Rural Development Branch in consultation with the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, or proposals have been submitted to the Board of Agriculture for 
consideration. In other cases, memoranda have been prepared and further 
information has been collected. 

The question of tithe redemption was dealt with in the Tithe Act, 1918, 
which was introduced by the Board of Agriculture after consultation with 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. As the result of a joint memorandum by 
the President of the Board of Agriculture and the Ministry of Reconstruc¬ 
tion, the Government have introduced a Bill to amend the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Acts; it provides, amongst other ch nges, for facilitating the 
acquisition of land for small holdings by payment of annuities. 

A large amount of material has been collected by the Rural Develop¬ 
ment Branch on the general question of village reconstruction and a scheme 
has b en rr red n on l'n for increasing e amenities of village life. 
The question of stimulating and developing rural industries has been 
made the subject of full and detailed investigation in various parts of 
the country. 

Various schemes for the development of rural transport facilities have 
been worked out. In particular attention has been devoted to the pos- 


(1) A summary of this report appeared m our issue of July 1918, 
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sibility of developing, a comprehensive system of narrow-gauge railways 
in rural areas. In this connection advantage has been taken of the 
experience gained during the war in utilizing narrow gauge railways m the 
zone of active operations. Pro osals have been submitted to the Board 
of Trade for the establishment of a central authority to deal with the 
matter. 

An Interim Forestry Authority has been set up and a sum of £100,000 
has been voted by Parliament for the commencement of immediate opera¬ 
tions, in preparation for a comprehensive scheme of afforestation for which 
legislative powers will be sought iu due course. 

Immediately on the foimation of the Ministry of Reconstruction, at¬ 
tention was devoted to the question of making provision for the .settlement 
of ex-service men on the land. In May 1918, as the result of joint deliber¬ 
ations by the Ministry of Reconstruction and the Board of Agriculture, it 
was proposed that power should immediately be obtained for the acquisi¬ 
tion (by compulsion if necessary) of large areas of land. A Small 
Holdings aud Allotments Bill with this object was introduced into 
Parliament, bu the sudden developments in the military situation made 
it necessary to acquire land more rapidly than would have been possible* un¬ 
der the provisions of the Bill. Revised proposals have accordingly been 
prepared, and accepted by the Government, for the immediate provision of 
a capital sum calculated to meet all requirements (as regards both land 
acquisition, and equipment and training) for the settlement of ex-ser¬ 
vice men. 

Steps were also taken to consider suitable methods for making rural 
life attractive to ex-service men. The Minister of Reconstruction is assist¬ 
ed by an Advisory Council, divided into sections, and one of these sections 
was asked to report upon the question. The section made a variety of re¬ 
commendations which (apart from the acquisition of land for small holdings) 
embraced increased facilities for rural housing, provision for the training 
of officers and men < esirous of taking up an agricultural life, improved 
organization for agricultural trade purposes and provision for increased 
amenities of village life. In particular they recommended the immediate 
establishment of a Central Executive Committee, including representatives 
of the various departments and organizations specially interested in the 
different aspects of the problem of .settling ex-service men on the land. 

The same section of the Advisory Council were also asked, early in 
1918, to consider a scheme drawn up by the Rural De elopment Branch for 
the establishment of “ rural information offices ” to centralize at suitable 
places in each locality the provision of any information available from offi¬ 
cial sources that might be of interest or value to the local agricultural com¬ 
munity. The section recommended that the scheme should be set in motion 
experimentally by the Board of Agriculture at certain selected centres. 

Sub-committees of the section were appointed to consider what eco¬ 
nomic part women could take in the development of agriculture and what 
steps should be taken to give practical effect to such conclusions as might be 
drawn. One of those sub-committees will deal with this question as regards 
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conditions obtaining in lingland and Wales, and the other as regards 
conditions obtaining in Scotland. 

The Rural Development Branch has also had under consideration 
general questions of land reform, such as the acquisition of land for public 
purposes, registration of title, taxation of land values, and the like. 


ROUMANIA. 

THE NEW AGRARIAN REFORM. — The Near East , Vo!. XV, No. 108, London, 28 February 
1919; Michel (Bernard): “ I*a question agraire en Roumanie ”, in La Rtformc SociaJe , 
Paris, 1-16 June 1919. 

We have already described in this review (1) the reforms undertaken 
by the Roumanian government after the peasants' revolt of 1907 . These 
reforms can be resumed as follows : 

(1) Rules were laid down for the regulation of leases and agricultural 
inspectors were appointed to see that these rules were applied. 

(2) The area which could be let to a single tenant was limited and the 
constitution of tenants' trusts was forbidden. 

(3) The State and corporations were obliged to let their lands to 
peasants directly, without the intervention of middlemen. 

(5) The State was to participate officially in the institution of co¬ 
operative societies and in the formation of a rural bank which would acquire 
the large properties of the State and private owners, subdivide them, and 
resell them to the peasants. 

Although the results obtained by these reforms have been satisfactory, 
the rapid transformation of conditions of life in Roumania very soon pushed 
the government to take a further step in advance. As early as 1913, when 
an appeal was made to the people for the Balkan war, but more especially 
in 1916, when the country was entering on a war which demanded larger 
sacrifices from the lower classes, the government promised to adopt more 
radical measures. Such is the object of the law of 15-28 December 1918 which 
brings about a complete redistribution of property in land. Its fundamental 
principles are the following : 

(1) In order that large properties may be abolished and medium¬ 
sized properties may at the same time be safeguarded, no expropriations are 
made on holdings of less than 100 hectares, and on holdings of between 100 
and 10,000 hectares expropriations are in inverse ratio to area. Only one 
hectare is expropriated on a holding of 100 hectares, that is 1 per cent, 
of area. On a holding of 200 hectares 35 hectares are expropriated or 15 
per cent, of area, on one of 500 hectares 260 hectares or a little more than 
half. But on a holding of 9,000 hectares 8,520 hectares are expropriated, and 
on holdings of 10,000 hectares and more the area in excess of 500 hectares 
is all expropriated. The scale of expropriation provided by the law covers 

(1) See oar issue (Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence) for May 1911* 
pages 120-234. 
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some hundred cases, the areas expropriated rising by 5 hectares and the pro¬ 
perties dealt with varying from 100 to 10,000 hectares in extent. 

This scale is applicable only to private property. The property of the 
State and of corporations is wholly expropriated in the case of cultivated 
land. Forest and lands which have a special value, such as ponds, experi¬ 
mental farms, etc., are not covered by the law. Lands belonging to absentees 
and foreigners are also wholly expropriated. Private property in land on 
which petrol is found may subsist if the owners hold no more than 12,000 
hectares, but these owners must cede in exchange for their petroliferous 
land an equivalent area of cultivated land, and may in no case possess more 
than 12,000 hectares. 

(2) The land is granted to the peasants. It will be distributed in the 
first place to those who have served in the war, then to the heirs of those 
who died while on service, and lastly to other peasants. The law which 
will determine the details of the procedure for this new distribution has 
not yet appeared, but in order to avoid delay the law of 28 December 1918 
provides that from the spring of 1919 onwards the expropriated lands wjl 
be consigned to the whole body of peasants in each village, who will form 
co-operative societies for the provisional cultivation of the lands they 
receive. 

(3) The price of the expropriated land is fixed, by the mixed com¬ 
missions formed of representatives of the landowners, the peasants and the 
government, on the basis of the average local market-price of land from 
1911 to 1915. The price may not exceed the amount of twenty years' rent. 
The price is to be paid to private owners in giper cent, annuities determinable 
in fifty years, and to corporations in perpetual annuities. The interest and 
amortization of this purchase money is to be met from a special fund of 
winch two thirds will be contributed by the peasants and one third by the 
State. In other words, one third of the burden of expropriation is borne 
by the State. 

The procedure for the execution of tlie law is distinguished by rapidity 
and by the exclusion of ordinary judicial authorities. The first phase con¬ 
sists in the constitution of local commissions of three members, namely 
a justice of the peace, a peasants' delegate and the landlord or his repre¬ 
sentative. This commission examines on the spot the land to be expropriated. 
If the three members agree, the land is at once granted to the peasants 
who group themselves in a co-operative society in order to farm it. If the 
members of the commission disagree, there i* appeal to a departmental com¬ 
mission composed of two peasauts' delegates, two delegates of the landowners 
of the department, a judge who is chairman, and a representative of the 
Central Bank of Co-operation. The period during which appeals are allow¬ 
able is one month and the decision must be made within five days. 

Pending the decision, which is made] without a visit to the land in 
question, the land is consigned to the peasants. But this grant is only pro¬ 
visional : before it becomes final the commission must visit the land and de¬ 
termine the areas to be expropriated and their boundaries. From]thisIfinal 
step there is appeal to a regional commission, composed like the depart- 
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mental commission except that its chairman is the president of the Court of 
Appeal. From the decision of the regional commission there is no appeal, 
not even to the Court of Cassation on the ground of a formal error. 

Finally, in order that the peasants may be faced with a clear position 
and violations of the law may be avoided, the law provides that all burdens 
and charges attaching to a holding become void from the time when it 
is granted to the peasants. Creditors must make claims on the price fixed 
for the land by the commissions for as much as is due to them. No title 
to an annuity is to be ceded to any expropriated landowner until the land 
in question has been completely emanicipated from charges. 

The law is to extend to Bessarabia where the following estates are to 
be expropriated in their entirety: — Crown and State properties; land be¬ 
longing to the Peasants" Bank and foreign monasteries; land belonging to 
the former Zemstvoes and to public and private ecclesiastical bodies; 
cultivable land belonging to the municipalities; land owned by foreigners; 
land belonging to local monasteries, save for half a hectare per monk ; and 
land belonging to churches, save for a portion for the use of the officiat¬ 
ing priest; furthermore, one other category, all land which has been leased 
out for successive periods of five years from 1905-1918 — i. e., held as an 
investment. For the rest, the regulations are much the same as for Rou- 
mania. 
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Origin or the Institute and Summary or the International Treaty, 

Tlie International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FRANCE. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AT THE END 
OF THE WAR. 


source (orriciai,) 

CiiAMBun dl*> Dfipuris Rapport rAir au nom dr la Commission charged d’examindr 

id PRojn dr loi portant fixation du budget ordinaire des services civils de 

L , RxrkCiCR 1919 (agriculture), par M. Adrien Dariac, d£put£ (Session de 1919, 

SEANCE DU 23 MAI 1919, ANNEXE N° 6164). 

The remarkable development of agricultural credit business during 
the years preceding the outbreak of hostilities was appreciably affected by 
all the obligations and necessities arising out of the war. 

Mobilization deprived the countryside of the young and strong men, 
and laiming had for the most part to be carried on by women and old men 
who, generally vspeaking, hesitated to have recourse to agricultural credit in 
the absence of the head of the family. Moreover the high price of requisites, 
the scarcity of labour and the difficulties of transport prevented fanners 
from incurring large expense for their farms. Finally, the agricultural credit 
banks themselves found that their activity was impeded or even 
arrested by the fact that their chief servants were called to arms. 

In spite of these unfavourable circumstances, most of the district 
banks have continued to render great services to their members and by 
means of an appropriate contribution of funds to help the agricultural 
syndicates to make, for their members, collective purchases of agricultural 
requisites. 

In order to examine the working of agricutural credit in 1918, we 
must consider successively: (x) short-term credit (law of 31 March 1899); 
(2) individual long-term credit (law of 19 March 1910); (3) collective long- 
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term credit (law of 29 December 1906I; (-j) the application of special laws 
aiming at meeting the new needs arising out of the war; (5) the various 
questions studied by the agricultural credit department in the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


§ 1 Short-term credit. 

Short-term loans, made on principle for the time between the sowing 
and harvesting of a crop, and intended for the purchase of seed, manure, 
fertilizers, etc., have not been, for the reasons already given, either very 
numerous or very large. The district banks, with the exception of the 
Nievre bank which received an advance of 50,000 francs, have been able 
to make these loans, without asking for new advances from the State, with 
their available resources. These resources are in the case of some banks 
considerable, owing to the limited number of their loans and the many 
repayments made by borrowers in consequence of the rise in the selling 
price of agricultural produce. 

§ 2. Individual long-term credit. 

The district banks, which in the beginning granted long-term credit 
somewhat grudgingly, soon recognized the usefulness of loans of this kind 
which allow young farmers to build up country homes for themselves. The 
advances for which they applied to ensure the granting of loans of this 
kind passed from 2,329,000 francs in 1910 to 5,121,800 francs in 1912. In 
1913 the advances applied for fell to 3,500,000 francs, but this was only a 
passing reduction, and it is believed that the rise in applications would have 
been resumed in the following years. Unfortunately mobilization, entail¬ 
ing the calling-up of young farmers and the difficulty, with the lack of the 
necessary staff, of examining the applications for loans received by the 
district banks, resulted in a limitation of the number of applications for 
advances to enable the granting of long-tc rm credit. 

In 2:918 the following advances were made : 


Grafitees Advances granted 

francs 

District bank of Alpes Maritimes. 30,000 

» » » Est, at Spinal. 40,000 

» » * Indre-et-Eoire. 50,000 

» » » Aube. 50,000 

» '> » Gironde. 100,000 

» » » Eoiret. 100,000 

» » » Vienne. 100,000 


The advances to the district banks of Gironde, Indre-et-I/oire, Eoiret 
and Vienne were made with the reservation that these banks should repay 
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to the Trea»suiy t on their short-term advances, the sums of 100,000 francs 
50,000 francs, 25,000 fiarics and 25,000 francs, respectively. 

The repayments to the State of the annual instalments paid by borrow¬ 
ers have been made regularly. They amounted for 1918 (up to 12 October) 
to 864,537 francs. 


§ 3. Collective long-term credit. 

The development of the co-operative societies, which was continuous 
up to 1913, was also interrupted by events. The amount of the adrances 
to district banks for co-operative societies, which was 964,325 francs in 1908, 
was 3,890,940 francs in 1913. Thenceforth this amount fell, to 1,841,350 
francs in 1914, 761,950 francs in 1915 and 171,400 francs in 1916; then 
rose slightly in 1917 to 312,900 francs. In 1918, until 1 October, advances 
amounting to 97,000 francs weie made for co-operative societies. 

A certain number of societies which proposed, on the eve of hostilities, 
to apply for agricultural credit, were completely disorganized by the mobi¬ 
lization of their managers and members. Those which remained were not 
sufficient to ensure the course of business with their own produce only, 
and could not even get together a sufficient quorum to pass the necessaiy ie- 
solutions in a general meeting. On the other hand requisites were lacking, 
or their price, like that of building, notably exceeded the figures anticipated 
in the original specifications. Most of the co-operative societies conse¬ 
quently gave up the idea of carrying out their plans. However the prolong¬ 
ation of the war, and the great advantages which the societies could derive 
from the high selling price of their produce, induced some of them to make 
an effort to continue working, and therefore to ask either for a first or for 
a complementary advance in order to cover the sums by which costs ex¬ 
ceeded those contained in specifications made before the war. 

Those who had obtained such advances before the cuirent year gen¬ 
erally amortized them regularly. The district banks were asked to see 
that instalments were paid when they fell due, and to repay the amount 
of these instalments to the Treasury. Amortization payments thus made 
to the Treasury in 1918 reached the sum of 1,012,961 francs on 1 October. 

§ 4. Application of special laws aimed at meeting the new need 

ARISING OUT OF THE WAR. 

A. Law of 6 October 1916. — This law, which allows communes to ob¬ 
tain advances for bringing abandoned lands within their territory under 
cultivation, has not yielded all the results which might have been expected 
fr° m it. On the one hand, the one year which it gave for repayment seemed 
a short period to allow for the remunerative farming of land which sometimes 
h a d been uncultivated for several years; and, on the other hand, the dis¬ 
tribution of gains and losses seemed complicated, lastly, the municipal 
receivers, charged to receive the advances and to pay them to those con- 
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cemed, did not always discharge this duty with the necessary diligence 
For this last reason, a certain number of communes even gave up their 
prospect of receiving the advances granted to them because they had not 
found them available at the right time. 

In these circumstances it was in the beginning of 1918, judged prefer¬ 
able in the interests of the communes to give them the advances for which 
they asked not under the law of 6 October 1916 but under that of 7 April 
1917 with which we shall deal presently. 

Under the law of 6 October 1916 the communes had received on 
1 October 1918 advances amounting to 409,291 francs, namely 393,661 
francs in 1918 and 5,630 francs in 1918. 

B. Law of 7 April 1917. — This law, which also aims at providing spe¬ 
cial advances for bringing abandoned lands under cultivation, is comple¬ 
mentary to that of 6 October 1916, but is applicable to a wider field since 
it allows advances to be made not only to communes but also to co-opera¬ 
tive societies and societies for mechanical cultivation. It better meets 
the needs of farming because it makes the term of advances three years, a 
period which corresponds to the three-year crop rotation generally practised 
in the country. It provides for no distribution of gains and losses, and thus 
avoids the difficulties attaching to the execution of the law of 1916. 

The law of 1917 was applied to some communes which asked for ad¬ 
vances under the law of 1916, but above all it came to the help of private 
initiative. It is the co-operative societies for the cultivation of abandoned 
land which reaped the largest benefit from it. These societies, formed 
among farmers who pool their lands in order to farm them more easily, 
render great service. Because they group their members’ holdings they 
allow of the use of improved machinery, such as motor tractors, and thus 
lessen the difficulties due to the costliness and scarcity of labour. They 
make the advantages of grouping holdings for the execution of works of 
cultivation apparent to the peasants, and prepare the way for the con¬ 
solidation of properties. 

Unlike the law of 191b, that of 1917 does not insist on the formation 
of a paid-up capital by members of a society. The security it requires 
is found in the collective obligation which members assume saving mem¬ 
bers of societies in the invaded districts who enjoy exemption. 

The particularly advantageous provisions of the law of 7 April 1917 
have already evoked a large number of applications for advances, notably 
from the co-operative societies in the liberated districts. 

On 1 October 1918 co-operative societies had received advances amount¬ 
ing to 3,758,850 francs, namely 614,000 francs in 1917 and 2,144,850 
francs in 1918. 

Of the societies receiving an advance in 1918, one of the most interest¬ 
ing is the Eure-et-I/oire society which obtained two advances, totalling 
160,000 francs, for the collective bringing under cultivation of nearly 
1,000 hectares. 

Some of the societies concerned found in March and June 1918 that 
their territory was agai h occupied by the enemy, and reconstituted them- 
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selves in the interior of the country where they resumed the cultivation of 
abandoned lands. 

The impulse received by the farming societies is an interesting symp¬ 
tom. It proves that farmers more and more understand that it is by pool¬ 
ing their resources and their efforts that they will succeed in restoring 
prosperity to the agricultural industry. 

C. Law of 9 April 1918. — This law institutes special advances, which 
may amount to 10,000 francs and are for a maximum term of twenty-five 
years. They are intended for the purchase of small rural holdings for 
military pensioners and the civilian victims of the war. The law proposes 
that the means of securing an independent life, by work propoitionate 
to their often diminished physical capabilities, shall be procured for the 
victims of the war. It is hoped that it will establish on the land or bring 
back to it a considerable number of disabled men, whom it will enable to 
build up homes and recover their health. This law seems to have been very 
favourably received. As soon as the decree for its execution, dated 19 July 
1918, was published, the necessary instructions were issued to the district 
banks, through the medium of which the loans are made. A certain num¬ 
ber of these banks have already taken the steps necessary for giving force to 
the law within their districts. Some of them have even made an applica¬ 
tion for the advance of sums for their loans. 

§ 5. Various questions examined by the agricultural credit 

DEPARTMENT OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 

■ 

The execution of new laws which concern agricultural credit banks, and 
the circumstances in which a certain number of these banks found them¬ 
selves in consequence of the occupation of the northern and eastern depart¬ 
ments of France, induced the agricultural credit department to examine 
various questions as to which the district banks have been ciicularized. 

(a) The Power ol Farmers in the Invaded Country to obtain 
Agricultural Credit Loans . 

Since several district banks, those of Lille, Cambrai, Peroune and Ver- 
vins, were within the invaded territory, and others, those of Rheims, 
Amiens, Airas and Oise, suffered much by military operations, the farmers 
belonging to these banks, who were refugees in the interior of the country, 
found it difficult to procure the loans necessary to them. The district 
banks in the districts where they were temporarily domiciled did not know 
them and showed a certain hesitation in accepting their applications. In 
order to end this state of affairs, which prejudiced the interests of farmers 
who weie particularly worthy of help, a circular was sent on zy July 1918 
to all the district banks, urging them to give all possible assistance to bor¬ 
rowers of this class as to whom information could often be obtained from 
the manager of their original district banks which had been evacuated to 
the interior of the country. 
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(b) Litrj of 26 July 1918 and Decrees of 21 and 24 September 1918 
as to the Moratorium. 

s 

Man}’ fanners, who had contracted loans with the district agricultural 
credit banks before the war, made a point of fulfilling their engagements as 
soon as they could but this example was unfortunately not followed by ♦all 
the borrowers who found themselves in a position to discharge their debts. 
The law of 26 July and the decrees mentioned above allow proceedings to 
be taken to some extent against these unconsdentious debtors, and the dis¬ 
trict banks were asked to take note of these new provisions by a circular 
of 25 October 1918. 

Agricultural credit has for four years undergone a heavy trial An 
institution which had not solid foundations would have been seriously 
shaken — its existence would even have been compromised — by the crisis 
through which agricultural credit has passed. The devotedness of the 
managers of agricultural credit banks, and the deep trust in them con¬ 
stantly evinced by the farmers, have however allowed the assodations to 
retain all their vitality. With the return of peace they will play a consider¬ 
able role. The necessity of supplying large quantities of manure for 
land neglected since 1914, and of procuring agricultural implements at 
high prices, in order to compensate for the scardty of labour, the execu¬ 
tion of new lavs, notably that of 9 April 1919 which institutes special loans 
for the acquisition of small rural holdings for military pensioners and dvil- 
ian victims of the war, the development of syndicates and co-operative 
sodeties, and, in general, the imperious obligation to produce — all this 
will give to agricultural credit a very important place among factors for the 
economic restoration of the country. 


RUSSIA. 

THE CENTRAL UNIONS FOR PURCHASE AND SALE. 

SOURCES : 

The Evolution of the Good^ Department of the Moscow Narodny Bank.— The Russian 
Co-operator , Vol. 3, No. 9, London, September 1919. 

The Work of the Goods Department of the Moscow Narodny Bank. — The Russian Co - 
operator, Yd. 3, No. 10, London, October 1919. 

Maslov (S.}: The Consolidation of Agricultural Co-operation in Russia. — Ibid. 

“ The Co-operative Grain ” — Ibid. * 

The All-Russian Union of Potato Growing Co-operative Societies — Ibid. 

The Central Association of Flax Growers. The Russian Co-qperator. Vol. 3, No. 11, 
IfOndon, November 1919. 

The rapid growth of the business in the supply of agricultural requis¬ 
ites and the sale of agricultural produce carried on by the Goods Depart- 
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ment of the Popular Bank of Moscow transformed it, in the space of five 
years, into a practically independent and self-contained organization, close¬ 
ly bound up with the network of agricultural and credit societies which 
covers the whole of Russia. A reorganization of the business became neces¬ 
sary and at a meeting of the shareholders of the Bank, held in June 1918, 
it was decided to transfer its purchasing operations to a specially created 
All-Russia Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing Union, while its opera¬ 
tions in respect of the marketing of agricultural produce were transferred 
to a number of separate central organizations each embracing the cor¬ 
responding societies and unions of the whole of the country. 

Before describing these central organizations, it will be well to give a 
slight sketch of the Goods Department of the Popular Bank of Moscow. 

§ 1. Thu goods department op the popular bank of Moscow. 

The Popular Bank of Moscow, which was established in 1912, very soon 
acquit ed the position of a centre for all the Rus&ian co-operative societies, 
more particulaily the agricultural co-operative societies. It had to under¬ 
take, to an ever increasing degree, the supply of implements and other agri¬ 
cultural requisites and the marketing of agricultural produce. To carry 
on this branch of its work, a Goods Department was formed in 1913. 
This Department acted both as a purchasing centre, placing large orders 
on the markets for all kinds of machinery and implements, and retailing 
them to the co-operative unions and societies and other institutions, and as 
a selling agency, bringing to the markets of the world flax, butter, eggs, meat, 
grain, and other agricultural produce. 

Towards the end of 1917, the department consisted of the following 
sections: (r) The Technical Bureau, with sub-sections for metal and metal 
ware, agricultural machinery and binder-twine, and motois and machines ; 
and sections for dealing with (2) seeds: (3) insecticides and fungicides; 
(4) chemical manures and (5) products of diy distillation of wood. 

The Technical Bwcan succeeded in concluding agreements with a 
number of works manufacturing agricultural machinery, both in Russia and 
abroad. The total number of such works on its lists at the end of 1917 
was 68. 

The Seed Section which acted both as a purchasing and a selling agency 
was instrumental in supplying 11,800 tons of seeds during 1917. 
The section has its own seed-cleaning station in Moscow. All the trans¬ 
actions in seeds are carried out under the supervision of a specially created 
“ Seed Council of Central and Co-operative Organizations, ” and a special 
Seed Committee composed of experts and specialists has been formed by the 
Popular Bank of Moscow for the purpose of studying and devising means 
for raising the standard of Russian seeds and setting up seed-growing farms. 

The Insecticides and Fungicides Section was first started in 1917* and 
by agreement with the then Ministry of Agriculture the Popular Bank of 
Moscow became the sole agent of the Ministry for importing and purchasing 
insecticides and fungicides and for supplying them to the whole of Russia. 
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During 1917 the section supplied over 3,000 tons of sulphate of copper and 
other insecticides and funjricides to the total amount of over 1,000 tons. At 
that time, the whole of the chemical* u&ed ior the control of pests was im¬ 
ported from abroad, but the section set itself to encourage home production. 
Its efforts were ciowned with considerable success. At its instance the 
Kyshtym Works Company have erected a special factory for the manu¬ 
facture of sulphate of copper capable of a yearly output of over 3,000 tons. 

The Chemical Manure Section supplied during 1917 o\er 6,000 tons of 
fertilisers, including 1,000 tens of supeiplmsphatc from Okhta ; 1,000 tons 
of superphosphate from vSamara ; 2,500 tens of superphosphate from Via 
divostok; 900 tons of sulphate of ammonia; and 200 tons of Chili nitrate. 

The Section dcahng u,ilh the Prcducls of the Distillation of Wood was 
intended to provide the medium for combining the work of the numerous 
small tar-distilling artels and their local combinations into a Central All- 
Russia Union. It dealt in turpentine, tar, pitch, charcoal, etc. 

An idea of the amount of work carried through by the Department can 
be gained from the following table, prepared for the meeting of shareholders 
of the Popular Rank of Moscow in November 1918. 

Sales by the Goods Department of Agricultural Requisites 
and Agricultural Produce. 
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461,800 
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tural products . 4 . 

69,700 ' 

137,100! 

1*038,500, 

507,100 
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§ 2. Thu NSW CENTRA!, UNIONS. 

The All Russia Agricultural Co-operatioe Purchasing Union was form¬ 
ally established in November 1918 and the inaugural meeting of its mem¬ 
bers took place in December 1918. The objects of the Union are described 
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as “the unification of all co-operative organizations engaged in the purchase, 
treatment and sale of agricultural produce for the purpose of organizing 
joint purcllasts of all kinds of implements and materials required in agri¬ 
culture and for the treatment, transport, storage, and sale of its products, 
as well as the unification of the whole of agricultural co-operation for the 
purpose of furthering the material welfare of the members of agricultural 
co-operative societies and their moral development. ” 

The whole of the machinery of the Goods Department was handed over 
to the new Union, as well as all its assets including goods on hand to the 
value of 37.9 million roubles. Some 10 million roubles worth of goods be¬ 
longing to the Goods Department have been detained in Siberia. The esti¬ 
mates tor the first year provide for purchases amounting to 45 million 
roubles. 

The work of the Goods Department in marketing agricultural pro¬ 
duce has now been divided amongst nine different organizations, most of 
which were founded during iqi8. 

The Central .1 ssociation of Flax Groojet s was the firvt to be set up, having 
been fount d in 1915 early in the history of the Goods Department. It has 
been several times referred to in the pages of this Review (1). 

The following table shows the growth of the membership of the 
Association: 


Date 

Uni jos 
of Societies 

Individual 

Societies 

Total 

Organizations 

May 1915. 

. — 

5 

5 

July 1916. 

. 18 

83 

100 

July 19x7. .... 

37 

135 

173 

July 1918. 

• 58 

150 

308 

September 1919 . . 

66 

162 

228 


The unions affiliated to the Association comprise over 4,000 indi¬ 
vidual co-operative societies, 

The Central Co-operative Union of Hemp Growers, was formed in June 
1918, embracing at the beginning 18 local unions The Popular Bank of 
Moscow took up shares in the new union to the value of 230,000 roubles and 
assisted it with credit. In October 1918 the membership increased to 30 loc¬ 
al unions of co-operative societies, and up to that time the new organization 
handled about 10,000 tons of hemp, the total being worth 10 to 12 million 
roubles. The Union controls about 25 per cent, of the hemp produced in 
Russia, and it has established and leased in the provinces of Voronesh, 
Kursk, Tambov, and Orel, a number of works for manufacturing hemp 
articles, and also promoted a number of peasant artels for this purpose. 

The Central Association of Fruit Growers and Market Gardeners was 
formedin April, 1917. The inaugural meeting was attended by representatives 


(1) Issues of October 1916, page 29, July 1917, page 14 and June-July 1919, page 351. 
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of over 20 local combinations. The Popular Bank of Moscow took up 1,000 
shares valued at 250,000 roubles (1). 

The Central Union for the Sale of Poultry Products (“ The Co-operative 
Egg ”) was formed in August, 1918, but it began its activities only in January 
1919. Up to that time it was joined by about 15 large local unions, while 
amongst its promoters there is also one Credit Union from Siberia. 

The All Russia Co-operative Union for the Development of Home In¬ 
dustries and the Sale of their Products (“ Kustarsbyt ”) was founded in July 
1918, and its object is “to organize home industries on co-operative lines 
and to sell co-operatively the articles produced by the workers and their ar¬ 
tels, and also to promote all forms of industrial pursuits and their conduct 
on co-operative lines. ” The Popular Bank of Moscow was one of the found¬ 
ers of this Union, and acquired shares for 100,000 roubles. The member¬ 
ship of the union is spread over a number of provinces of Russia, including 
those of Saratov, Kostroma, Jaroslav, Tver, Riazan, Nijni-Novgorod, 
Penza, and Perm. 

The Central Co-operative Union for the Sale uf Meat and Animal Products 
confined its work to preliminary investigations and studies of the future 
possibilities of marketing and exporting meat and animal products. 

The All-Russia Co-operative Association for the Sale of Forest Products. 
The civil war, which has placed the northern region with its Union of 
Co-operative Timber Associations outside the sphere of influence of the Goods 
Department, prevented the realization of this organization. Therefore, 
the Goods Departement continued to carry on its work in this branch, al¬ 
though on a limited scale. In the main the work was conducted with the 
Vologda Union of Forest Artels, but it proved impossible to transport the 
whole of the considerable quantity of timber prepared by this Union. The 
department has also purchased various materials for forest cutting for over 
a million roubles for the co-operative societies and artels. 

With the All-Russia Union of Co-operative Societies for the Treatment of 
Potatoes and the Central Union of Co-operative Societies (The “ Co-operative 
Grain ”), we will deal in greater detail in the sections which follow. 

§ 3. The aix-russia union or co-operative societies for the 

TREATMENT OF POTATOES. 

The All-Russia Union of Co-operative Societies for the Treatment of 
Potatoes called shortly Potato Union, (“ Kartofelsoyus ”) was formed in 
May 1918. Its membership consisted in February 1919 of 82 unions and 
industrial societies from the provinces of Vladimir, Kostroma, Jaroslav, 
Riazan, Saratov and others. Its objects are to unite the co-operative 
societies engaged in the growing of potatoes and the manufacture of meal, 
starch, molasses, and other by-products, to assist them technically and 
otherwise in their work and to promote and to protect their interests. 

On 1 February 1919 the share capital of the Potato Union amounted 

(1) See our issue of October 1918, page 792, 
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to 262,773 roubles ; the credit afforded to it by the State Bank, the Popu¬ 
lar Bank of Moscow, and various State authorities with whom it entered 
into business relations, amounted to 16 million roubles. The total turnover 
of the Union since its formation reached the sum of 125 million roubles, of 
which about 43 million roubles represent the turnover for January 1919. 
The Union is represented by its own delegates on all Government bodies 
concerned with the economic life of the country and, naturally, also on all 
central co-operative bodies, such as the Council of the All-Russia Co-oper¬ 
ative Congresses, the All-Russia Agricultural Co-operative Purchasing 
Union and the Council of United Agricultural Co-operation (“ Selsko- 
soviet ”). The Union publishes a bi-monthly journal “ Soyuskartofel 

During the ten months between the formation of the Union and 
February 1919, the activities of the Union had already given considerable 
lesults. The members of the Union owned 70 works engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of potato products and the total quantity of starch turned out by 
these works reached 350,000 tons. I a addition to the works owned by the 
members of the Union two molasses and two starch works are owned joint¬ 
ly by the Union ?nd some of its members. The Union has leased an engin¬ 
eering woiks for the manufacture and repair of the machinery required 
in the industrial concerns of its members. 

The Supreme Economic Council, the highest authority in Soviet Russia 
for organizi ng and controlling the industrial resources and life of the country, 
has placed the Union in charge of the whole of the potato-drying industry 
all over the country, and has entrusted to it the erection of ten potato¬ 
drying works, for which purpose the Union received an advance of one mil¬ 
lion roubles. Of the above Works, the erection of six lias already started, 
and it was hoped to complete them during IQ19. 

A starch works, with a productive capacity of over 1,000 tons of dry 
centrifugal staich of the highest quality, has been erected in the province 
of Kostroma. A nother works in the same province has started, for the first 
time in Russia, the production of sugar in crystals. The output of these 
works amount to ten tons of sugar per day, which figure it is projected to 
increase during 1919 to over 30 tons per day. 

The Union has set up a number of departments for conducting the 
separate branches of its work. 

The Technical Department advises the"co-operative societies affiliated to 
the Union on all questions bearing on the growing of potatoes and the manu- 
„ facture of potato-products. Amongst other matters this department has 
been instrumental in supplying electric power for some of the works and 
also to the neighbouring localities. 

The Trading Department supplies to the affiliated societies all requis¬ 
ites for their industry, including fuel and machinery. During the ten months 
of the existence of the Union this department has had a turnover of over 
2,000,000 roubles, and has secured the proper supply of fuel and machinery 
for the whole season for 45 co-operative works. 

The Agronomic Department , which is in charge of qualified experts, is 
engaged in investigating the posuion of potato-growing in various parts of 
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the country. It intends to proceed with the setting up of experimental 
stations, of which one in the province of Kostroma is already in working 
order. 

An important task facing the Union is the erection of proper storage ac¬ 
commodation in the regions of potato cultivation for protecting the produce 
from cold and diseases, and for facilitating its accumulation and control as 
far as its marketing is concerned. This work is conducted in conjunction 
with the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, which is financing the 
erection of such stores, of which a whole network is planned. 


§ 4. The central union of co-operative societies. 

This Union, which is also called shortly the “ Co-operative Grain, ” 
was organized in August 1918 and is one of the largest combinations formed 
at the instance of the Popular Bank of Moscow The objects of this organ¬ 
ization are to provide a centre for co-ordinating co-operative activities in the 
purchase, sale, storage, transport and treatment of grain, seeds, and other 
grain products, both for the home and export trade, and generally to promote 
the progress of this branch of agricultural pursuits. For the attainment of 
these ends the Union sets itself, (a) to assist the marketing of the products 
of its members; (b) to organize joint purchases of seeds; (c) to provide its 
members with financial means for. the needs of their trade, by advanc¬ 
ing them money on the security of consignments of grain and other pro¬ 
ducts taJken over from them for sale ; (d) to advise and instruct on all ques¬ 
tions relating to the trade in com; and (e) to promote and represent their 
interests. 

According to the rules the membership of this organization is confined 
to unions and combinations of co-operative societies, individual societies 
being admitted to membership only when there are no corresponding unions 
in their localities. The experience of co-operative dealings in grain during 
the war having shown that it is credit unions which are principally instru¬ 
mental in carrying on these transactions, it wras decided to enlist their ser¬ 
vices and sympathy, and rely on them for support in the work of the Union. 

The grain monopoly declared in Russia and the political conditions 
prevented the Union from starting normal operations. The turnover of 
the organization during the months August-December 1918 reached one 
million roubles. Basing its work on the dose contact established with the 
local co-operative unions and sotieties, the Central Union hopes to develop 
its operations on a large scale and to help to increase the importance attained 
by co-operation in the com trade. The “ Co-operative Grain ” has condud- 
ed an agreement with the People’s Commissariat of Supplies, whereby 
the Union is allowed to use to the full the machinery of co-operation for the 
collection of grain from the peasants. In the early part of the year 1919 
co-operative sodeties handled about 300,000 tons of wheat, rye, oats 
and other cereals, or about 25 cent, of all the grain collected through the 
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machinery of the grain monopoly. In some localities their share was 30 per 
cent, and higher. 

The Central Union has also concluded an agreement with the People's 
Commissariat of Agriculture leferring to the supply of seeds. 

In order to carry through the projected transactions, the Union intends 
to draw freely on the funds placed at its disposal, partly by the State, for 
financing its members and agents. 


§ 5. This united agmcuiotrai, co-operative council. 

In order to provide the machinery for the consolidation of agricultural 
co-opeiation, an organization, called the United Agricultural Co-operative 
Council, or shortly the Rural Council (Selskosovief), was formed at Moscow 
in December 1918 to be attached as a non-trading department to the 
All-Russia Purchasing Union. It is the guiding and co-ordinating centre 
of agricultural co-operation. 

According to the rules adopted by the inauguial meeting the objects of 
the Rural Council are (a) To iurther the solidarity and unity of agricultural 
co-operation in all questions affecting home and foreign trade, transport, 
development of industrial resources, the financial policy of the State, etc.; 
(b) to examine and settle all problems arising in connection with agri¬ 
cultural co-operation ; (c) to represent and protect the interests and needs 
of agricultural co-operation in relation to the government and public 
institutions : (d) to gather and publish information bearing on the woik of 
agricultural co-operation, to carry out all kinds of investigations and to 
publish periodical and other publications; (e) to convoke congresses and con¬ 
ferences for dealing with the aims of agricultural co-operation; (/) to organ¬ 
ize lectures, courses, schools, exhibitions, etc.; (g) to guard the legal rights 
of agricultural co-operation and afford legal advice and assistance ; [h) to in¬ 
struct and advise agricultural co-operative organizations; (1) to assist the 
unions and other organizations affiliated to it in procuring the services of 
trained officials and employees. 

The Council has set up four sections' amongst which its work is di¬ 
vided : 

The Administrative and Legal Section advises and replies to the inquir¬ 
ies of the affiliated organizations, and acts on their behalf before the 
authorities. 

The Organizing Section is engaged in devising schemes for the organ¬ 
ization of agricultural co-operative societies, and settles misunderstandings 
and disputes arising between the affiliated societies. 

The Economic Section studies and prepares the measures required for 
raising the standard of agricultural practice amongst the peasantry and 
other questions of economic policy. 

The Publishing and Propaganda Section publishes a monthly journal, 
“ The Messenger of Agricultural Co-operatioi, " as well as leaflets, posters, 
pamplilets, annuals, etc., on question affecting agricultural co-operation. 
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On the Rural Council are represented practically all the leading forms 
of agricultural co-operation, and this justifies hopes as to its further 
rapid growth and its ability to promote the progress of agricultural co¬ 
operation in Russia and the improvement of Russian agriculture. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AN1) ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

i THE DUNDAS COUNTY CO-OPERATIVE EGG MARKET — Farm and Dairy , 
Vol XXXVUI, No. 39, Toronto, 25 September 1919. 

The Dundas County (Ontario) Co-operative Poultry Association was 
founded in 1911. Its activity in its first four years of existence is shown 
by the following figures: 


Year 

Number 
of branches 
organized 

Number 
of branches 
active 

Number 
of dozen eggs 
consigned 

Value 

I9II . . 

• • 4 

4 

14,970 

* 3.243 

1912 . . 

. . 2 

6 

29,048 

8,182 

1913 . . 

. . 6 

12 

126,134 

28,547 

1914 . . 

• • 4 

*5 

162,348 

36,600 


These figures show a general progress but one which was not shared 
by all the^branches. It was determined to candle and grade the eggs, 
and to provide cold storage so that they could be held over, when neces¬ 
sary, until such time as they could be sold at a profit. A successful ap¬ 
plication was made in February 1915 to the Department of Agriculture 
for a subsidy under the Cold Storage Act, and a cold storage plant was 
erected, from this and other sources, and completed in 1915. 

In the spring of 1915 the Dundas Co-operative Association, Limited, 
was organized and incorporated under the laws of Ontario, having an 
authorized capital of $10,000 divided into 500 shares of $20 each. In 1915, 
when it began business, 50 shares had been subscribed and 5 per cent, paid 
on them; on 31 December 1917, 70 shares had been subscribed and $70 
had been paid in on the capital stock; on 31 December 1918, 296 shares 
of stock had been suscribed. 

The following figures show the business done by the association since 
its new organization: 
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Number 

Year of dozen eggs Value Piofits 

handled 

*9*5. i37*7 20 $30,103 — 

*9 l6 . 15^,326 25,983 $1,192 

19 1 7 . 169,728 76,989 1,416 

19 18 . 154*045 * 72,442 2,014 


Both in 1916 and in 1917 one thousand cases of eggs were exported, 
and in 1918 nine hundred cases were sold for export to the Dairy Produce 
Commission. 

The local market price is paid for the eggs as they are delivered by 
or collected from the producer. At the end of the year, after all expenses 
have been paid, a co-operative dividend is paid to each shareholder not 
on the amount of capital he has invested in the association but on the 
number of dozen special or extra-grade eggs he has supplied. For purposes 
of advertisement the association until 31 Decembei 1917 paid co-operative 
dividends to non-shareholders from whom it received eggs. 

The co-operative dividend declared for 1918 was 15 y 2 cents per dozen 
special and extra-grade eggs for J anuary and February, 6 % cents for March, 
3 cents from 1 April until the close of the gathering season, and 10 cents 
from this last date until 31 December. 

In 1918 the association also handled 31 carloads of foods for live 
stock. It has plans for handling live stock, cheese, cheese-factory supplies, 
agricultural implements and other requisites of farms and dairies, and 
for improving the quality of eggs, poultry and live stock. 


2 lyAND SETTLEMENT ENTERPRISE OF THE UNITED GRAIN GROWERS — Farm 
and Dairy , Vol XXXVIII, No 33, Toionto, 11 August 1919 

The United Grain Growers, that great organization which was formed 
by the amalgamation of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and the Al¬ 
berta Co-operative Elevator Company and with which we have already 
dealt in this review (1), has lately undertaken a new branch of activity. 
As the United Grain Growers’ Securities Company, limited, it began 
business as a land agency on 1 June 1918. 

The Securities Company has offices at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary and Edmonton, local representatives thioughout Western Canada, 
and travelling agents. Classified lists are kept of all the land of which th* 
selling is entrusted to the company, and wherever possible the owner's 
description is verified by a local representative. 

An intending purchaser of a farm can go to an office of the company, 
where he is told of any property for sale which is suitable to the kind of 
fanning he wishes to undertake. Afterwards a representative of the com- 


(1) See our issues for March 1917, page-, 17-2 \ and January 191S, page 11. 
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pany will accompany him to any farm he selects, and he can immediately 
conclude its purchase. The company draws up the agreement of sale, 
free of charge, receives the first payment, and also, if the seller desires, 
collects further payments. The company's sole and unvarying profit 
is a commission of 5 per cent, payable by the owner when his land is sold. 
In no case does the company itself buy or sell land. 

The company will appraise any piece of land in any of the settled 
districts of Western Canada. This woik is done by the travelling agents, 
who ascertain the situation of the land, its position in relation to roads, 
markets, the post-office, the school and church, the nature of the soil, 
the value of buildings, the water suppl3 T , the cultivated acreage and the 
crops cultivated, and who name what they consider to be a fair price for 
the land. 

The company also acts as agent in the three prairie provinces and in 
British Columbia for two British insurance companies whose assets amount 
to more than $>50,000,000. 


3 A JOINT-STOCK PACKING COMPANY IN MANITOBA — The Gtam Growers ’ 
Guide, Winnipeg, 22 October 1919 

» 

The Farmers' Co-operative Packing Company of St. Boniface, of¬ 
ficially called the Farmers' Packing Plant limited, has been incorporated 
under the laws of Manitoba and is in process of establishing itself. 

Its authorized capital is §500,000, of which $250,000 must be sub¬ 
scribed before it can begin business. It has an option to buy the property 
of the Manitoba Abattoir and Packing Plant Company, which was formed 
a few years ago, chiefly among French Canadians, but has been handi¬ 
capped by lack of funds. The price named for this company's plant in the 
option is §223,000, of which about three fourths is to be taken in shares 
of the new company. 

Of the $250,000 which must be subscribed before the new company 
can become active, shares amounting to about Moo, 000 have already 
been taken up, the largest amount held by one individual being $2,000. 
There is only one form of stock and all has been sold at the par value of 
$100 a share. 

The word " co-operative " has been eliminated from the company's 
official title because it is in fact a joint-stock company: dividends are 
payable only on capital and shareholders vote according to the number 
of shares they hold. No salesman is authorized to guarantee any rate 
of dividend, but 7 per cent, has been mentioned as a probable rate. 

Besides buying live stock for slaughter and sale, the new company 
proposes to receive, slaughter and dress farmers' stock, and place it in 
cold storage to remain there until the owner's instructions to sell it on 
commission are received. Eggs will be dealt with similarly. It is expected 
that this service will be valuable in that it will prevent the glutting of 
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markets and will improve prices. Every carcase will be stamped with 
the owner's number and the identity of his consignment will be preserved. 

The new Compaq is not connected with any other fanners’ company 
or organization. 


ITAI/Y. 

i. RESOLUTIONS OP THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — La 
Coopctazione Agricola, Bologna, Nos n and 12, 1 May 1919. 

The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, which 
has its headquar ers at Bologna, presented to the competent ministers last 
April a memorial in which are set out the resolutions and requests con¬ 
sidered necessary by this federation to the future improvement of the 
federated co-operative sod ties. We reproduce the more important 
resolutions ■ 

Concession by private treaty to agricultural co-operative societies of lands 
belonging to public bodies . — In order to understand this resolution it should 
be recollected that the decree-law, No. 1218, of 4 August 1918 (1), provided 
that cultivable lands of provinces, communes and public philanthropic 
institutions " might ” be let by private treaty to agricultural co-operative 
sodeties constituted on the basis of the regulation of 12? February 1911, No. 
278 (2), and that in cases of public auctions the bids of these sodeties would 
have preference over other equal oilers. The federation in question now 
demands that when this decree is converted into a law the " right ” of 
co-operative sodeties to obtain by private treaty the lease of the lands 
be recognized. The federation states that "this measure would be oppor¬ 
tune and fitting, since it is the interest of the co-operative sodeties, which 
are composed oi labourers in need of employment, to employ the largest 
possible quantity of labour on the farms let to them, and this would be to 
the advantage of these farms and therefore of the public bodies owning 
them. This advantage does not always accrue when the lands are farmed 
by private farmers who are often apt rather to exploit the lands, in order 
to ensure an income to themselves, than to cultivate them. ” The lands 
would be treated for in private in order to avoid public auctions, and to re¬ 
strain the great lises in rents which are attended by serious consequences. 
For a tenant w T hose lease is loo onerous finds himself in a difficult position, 
and is therefore tempted to reduce the number of days for which he hires 
labour, doing only such works as yield an immediate or less distant profit, 
and thus he calls more unemployment into being and restricts the produc¬ 
tive capacity of the farm he has on lease. In addition, in order to stay the 
constant rise of rents, the federation calls for legislative provisions which 
will (a) recognize that co-operative societies which are in the condition 


(1) See our issue for August 1918, page 629. 

(2) See in our issue for November-December 1911 (Monthly Bullet in^of Economic and So¬ 
cial Intelligence) the artide on co-operative sodeties of production, labour and agriculture and 
the regulation of 12 February 1911. 
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determined by the decree, already mentioned, of 12 February iqn. 
No. have a first option on the lands of public bodies which are to be 
let; (6) establish that when the demand seems to the co-operative society too 
high, the rent shall be fixed by two experts, one nominated by the public 
body interested and one by the co-operative society, and that these must 
appoint an arbiter if they disagree. 

Prohibition to ‘public bodies to alienate their land's. —Since nowadays 
it is found that public bodies often arrange for the sale of their lands, the 
federation asks that this be forbidden by a legislative provision. The fed¬ 
eration observes in this connection that such a tendency could be justified 
in the pas£, when it was fitting for public bodies to simplify their functions 
and to avoid finding themselves one day in possession of a capital in land 
which had been depreciated by speculating tenants, but that it cannot be 
justified now when the agricultural co-operative societies which desire 
to obtain these farms have their own technical organization and offer the 
best guarantee for the right farming of the land, so that the alienation of 
the properties has become useless and even injurious to the owning bodies 
themselves, not to mention the fact that these properties are in fact part 
of the public domain and for that reason should not be sold. 

Agricultural credit . — The federation also notes that the new needs of 
agriculture and the increasing number of agricultural co-operative societies(i) 
and of the farms they manage make it necessary that a larger sum of money 
should be available for agricultural credit. The sum hitherto placed at 
the societies’ disposal has always been inadequate to the need. This fact 
is a grave preoccupation of the societies who may find themselves obliged, 
by the lack or scarcity of credit, to limit their activity to the farms they al¬ 
ready have on lease, thus seriously injuring production and their interests. 
The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation should therefore dispose 
of larger funds with which to come to the aid of the co-operative societies 
formed by common labourers and aiming at assuming the management of 
farms. 

In connection with agricultural credit the federation also notes the 
necessity for special rules for granting credit for stocking farms, that is 
for buying live-stock, machinery and implements. This is not credit grant¬ 
ed for the work of the farming year, of which the effects will be exhausted 
during the year, like the credit granted for the purchase of manures, seed, 
fertilizers, etc. A co-operative society which has contracted a debt for stock¬ 
ing a farm it holds cannot extinguish this debt in the course of a year. 
There is question of a form of special credit which demands * (#) a longer 
term for the extinction of the debt; (b) a liberality which will make possible 


(1) The development of the agricultural co-operative societies commonly known as collect¬ 
ive leaseholding societies was described by us, In so fax as the provinces of Reggio Emilia, 
Ravenna, Padua and Bologna are concerned, in our issue for May 1918, in so far as the provinces 
of Modena and Mantua and Sicily are concerned in our issue for August 1918, and again in 
connection with the provinces of Parma and Bologna, and also with Ferrara province and I^om- 
bardy generally, in our issue for August-September-October 1919. 
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such purchases as will ensure normal husbandry on the farm held on lease ; 
(cl a rate of interest less than that normally payable on loans of working 
capital, properly so called: (d) legislative provisions as to security in the form 
of liens on produce which will prevent these from constituting for the co¬ 
operative societies engagements injurious to their interests and of no 
corresponding benefit to the lending institution. 

Land credit — The federation further thinks it necessary that the Nation¬ 
al Institute of Credit for Co-opera tion should be supplied with adequate means 
for affording land credit. There are co-operative societies and groups of 
such for which the purchase of lands is the best means of consolidating their 
position. But their requests for credit with which to make such purchases 
are met by the Institute with difficulties on account of which they cannot 
obtain the necessary credit on the ordinary terms and according to the ac¬ 
customed rules. It is nevertheless necessary that land credit should be among 
the forms of credit afforded by this Institute, which already has, in the 
sphere of agricultural credit, continuous relations with the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies and knows the position of each of them It is necessary 
that the credit be given to the co-operative societies on favoured conditions, 
as regards term of loan and rate of interest, and that it be granted in a form 
wffiich will facilitate and stimulate repayment. 

An agency for regulating the granting of credit to agriciiltwal co-operative 
societies. — In order to render more organized and secure the granting of 
credit to agricultural co-operative societies, in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples we have laid down, the federation asks that an Agricultural Credit 
Section be instituted in the National Institute of Credit for Co-operative 
Societies, and be directed by a council to which respresentatives of the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies will belong. 


2 NEW* ENCOURAGEMENT TO LABOUR CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES — Gazuita 
Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Rome, No 217, 13 September xyiS and No. 30, 15 Feb- 
inaxy 19x9 

The labour co-operative societies represent one of the most original 
forms of Italian co-operation. Formed among workmen, especially among 
labourers in the building industry, they arose with the principal object 
of withdrawing labour from the yoke of common contractors and them¬ 
selves accepting contracts for public works directly. In certain districts 
— Emilia, Romagna— where there is an excessive labour-supply, they also 
aim at lessening unemployment, by obtaining the concession of works from 
the State and distributing the accompanying employment. These co-oper¬ 
ative societies undertake by preference the making and upkeep of roads, 
bridges and canals, the construction of waterworks, the execution of works 
of land improvement and irrigation and the arrangement and transforma¬ 
tion of lands, etc. Their development has been much helped by the passing 
of the special laws as to the contracts of co-operative societies which we 
examined in our issue for November 1914. Two recent decree-laws allow 
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them to expand and increase their activity, namely the* lieutenancy de¬ 
cree, No. 107, of 6 February 1919, which makes rule* foi the execution of 
public State works, and the lieutenancy decree, No. 461, which regulates 
the concession of works of improvement to societies and individuals. 

The first of these decrees amends existing provisions touching this mat¬ 
ter with the aim of fadlitating the execution of public works of the State, 
simplifying the procedure of expropriation, the conclusion of contracts 
and the granting of official approval, extending the competence of technical 
agencies, and making possible the desired revision of prices for works of 
which the execution is lengthy. It also introduces important facilities 
with regard to granting credits to the contracting firms and making conse¬ 
quent payments. 

Articles 6 and 28 provide for co-operative labour societies. The former 
article lays down that the maximum value of a contract which can be 
ceded, by auction or private treaty, to a co-operative production and la¬ 
bour society or an agricultural co-operative production society is 500,000 
liras. In the case of federations of co-operative societies this maximum 
is 5,000,000 liras or double the total sum of the maximum contracts which 
the federated society may accept. Contracts of a- higher value than this 
maximum may be given to the federations, by private treaty, on the ad¬ 
vice of the Higher Board of Public Works, if the administration considers 
that the federations offer sufficient technical and financial guarantees. 

This decree, while it notably raises the maximum value of the con¬ 
tracts which may be given to these organizations, allows, as has been seen, 
by means of auction and of private treaty (1), a wider extension of their 
activity. 

The second decree mentioned more especially concerns works of im¬ 
provement and refers to the lieutenancy-decree of 8 August 1918, No. 1256. 
It encourages and facilitates concessions of contracts, simplifies technical 
procedure and the granting of official approval, regulates relations between 
owners of land to be improved and the concessionaries of works of improve¬ 
ment etc. This decree contains no special rule in favour of co-operative 
labour societies, but the sum of its rulings will allow associations of this 
kind to take contracts for the works in question, which will, when agricul¬ 
tural improvements are united to works of hydraulics, give many members 
of co-operative societies the opportunity of establishing themsdves firmly 
on the land and transforming themsdves from simple workmen to farmers. 


3. EANDS MANAGED BY COIJECTIVE EEASEHOEDING SOCIETIES IN THE PRO¬ 
VINCE OP RAVENNA. — La Cooperations Agricola , Bologna, Nos. 22-23, 1 Nov¬ 
ember 1919. 

The most numerous and compact group of collective leaseholding so¬ 
cieties in Emilia is that in the province of Ravenna. We dealt with their 

(1) See in this connection the article in our issue for November 1914 {Monthly Bulletin of 
Economic and Social Intelligence) on co-operative labour societies and the contracts they un¬ 
dertake. 
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Federation of co-operative societies of Ravenna province. 
Lands farmed on 31 August 1919. 




Owned 

area 

in hectares 

Held for rent | 

Held on, 


Fanning organizations 

Names of farms 

1 

Area | ( 
in hectares 

Bate 1 
of 

ixpiryl 

of 

lease 

profit- 
sharing 
system,' 
area m 1 
hectares! 

Total 

Co-operative Federation- Ra¬ 
venna. 

Mandriole 

1 , 000 .— 


1 

_ 1 

1 



Co-operative Federation—Ra¬ 
venna. 

Valle Maggioie 

— 

239.19 

1935. 

— 

. 

Co-operative Federation- Ra¬ 
venna. . 

• S. Vitale 

— 

423.70 

1 

— 

1,662 80 

labourers’ Association - Ra¬ 
venna. . 

Valle Slandiana 

222.10 

— 

— 

— 


labourers’ Association — Ra¬ 
venna. 

S. Vitale (Bonifico) 

— 

259.69 

1925 

— 

481.79 

Sobborgo Saffi - Ravenna . 

Dalloncello 

— 

72.42 

1923 

— 

— 

» » » 

Fiumetto 

— 

IO.14 

1921 

— 

94.56 

Sobborgo Fratti e Garibaldi 
— Ravenna. 

Sacca 

— 

122.- 

1923 

— 

112.— 

S. Alberto — Ravenna . . . 

Cbiavicchino 

— 

60.82 

1920 

— 

60.82 

Mezzano - Ravenna .... 

and adjacent land 
Acquisto 

— 

of 

00 

00 

1923 

_ 

_ 

» » . . . 

Bendazza 

— 

136.05 

1923 

— 

— 

9 9 . 

Corrieia (Bonifico) 

— 

46.50 

1921 


— 

9 9 .... 

C& del Bosco 

1 - 

— 

— 

40.— 

— 

» 9 . . . . 

Marianna 

91.20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . . i 

Marian ella 

75.86 

— 

— 

— 

4S0.45 

Piangipane — Ravenna. . . 

Ponticelle 

— 

546 

192I 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Magazzino 

— 

94-65 

1923 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Maxchesano 

— 

128.14 

1927 

— 

— 

^ I • • • 

Via Cerba Supe- 

— 

135 .— 

1927 

— 

— 

^ • 

riore 

Corte 

71.85 

_ 

_ 

— 

435 — 

Sanlemo — Ravenna .... 

S. Vitale (Bonifico) 

— 

bo 

u> 

1921 

— 

47*73 

Castigtione di Ravenna. . . 

Orfanella 

— 

13.66 

1921 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Savio 

— 

34 .— 

• 1927 

— 

47.66 

Campiano — Ravenna . . . 

Porto Croce 

— 

12.98 

1 1926 

— 

— 

j v ... 

Bosco 

— 

36.56 

» 1926 

— 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Oriolo 

— 

3-50 

► 1926 

• — 

— 

9 9 . . . 

Marana 

— 

42.71 

: 1925 

— 

— 

» > . . . 

Giuanni-Fantuzri 

— 

5.46 

i 1920 

> — 

— 



Z, 46 l.OI 

2,019.3c 

» 

40.— 

■ 3 . 42 2 * 9 i 
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Federation of co-operative societies ot Ravenna province (continued). 
Lands farmed on 31 August 1919. 


Panning organizations 

Names 

of farms 

Owned 

area in 

hectares 

Held for rent 

Hcld_ 

Total 

Area in 

hectares 

Bate 

of 

expiry 

of 

lease 

on profit 
sharing 
system, 
area in 
hectares 


Caitied over . . 

1,461.01 

2,019.30 


40.— 

3,422.91 

Campiano - Ravenna. . . . 

IyOrino 

— 

12.98 

1920 

— 

— 

» » .... 

Ranlli 

— 

545 

1920 

— 

— 

» » .... 

Prita 

— 

2.05 

1922 

— 

— 

» » .... 

Valle di Classe 

34*17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» » .... 


24.60 

— 

— 

— 

180.46 

S. Pietro in Vincoli. . . . 

Casetta 

— 

104.90 

1920 

— 

104.90 

S. Stefano (Ravenna) . . . 

Masnllo 

— 

27-75 

1920 

— 

— 

» » ... 

Ospedale & Bordoe 

— 

28.90 

1926 

— 

— 

» » ... 

Prita 

— 

6.83 

1920 

— 

— 

» » ... 

— 

4.10 

— 

— 

— 

67.56 

S. Bartolo (Ravenna) . . . 

Ospedale 

_ 

23-58 

1927 

— 

— 

» s ... 

Earghe Francesi 

— 

5-13 

1928 

— 

— 

» » ... 

— 

4.10 

— 

— 

— 

32.81 

S. Pietro in Trento-Ravenna. 

Ospedale 

— 

15-72 

1927 

— 

15.72 

Casliglione di Cervia . . . 

Romagnola 

— 

84.74 

1920 

— 

— 

» » . . . . 

Prato Bassona 

— 

3-41 

1920 

— 

— 

» » . . . . 

Prato Iytmgo 

— 

3-41 

1920 

— 

— 

» » . . . . i 

Risaie 

— 

— 

— 

102.50 

— 

, 

^ » . . . . 

Bagno 

170.85 

— 

— 

— 

364.91 

Masbalombarda ...... 

Bonvidni 

— 

— 

— 

35.63 

— 

» . 

Valenti 

— 

— 

— 

I.30 

— 

» ...... 

Prato Comune 

— 

25.21 

1931 

— 

— 

» ...... 

Podere Berta 

— 

5 -° 5 ' 

1929 

— 

— 

» . 

Podere Casino 

— 

5.36 

1936 

— 

— 

» . 

Risaia 

— 

35-31 

— 

— 

— 

» . 

Fondo Pioppa 

12.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» . 

Punta 

4-50 

— 

— 

— 

124.87 

Conselice. 

Gamberina 

71-50 

— 

— 

— 

71.50, 

Bagnacavallo. 

Bonagaro 

46.52 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» . 

Prati Archi 

— 

71.76 

1928 

— 

— 

» . 

Ercdine 

— 

12.30 

1927 

— 

132.58 

Alfonsine. 

Beatrice 

53-31 

— 

— 

— 

53.31 



1,887.16 

2 , 499 . 1:5 

1 

179.43 

4 , 571-53 
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origin and leading characteristics in an article in our issue for Maj T 1918 to 
which we refer the reader. They have been constituted by labourers, 
generally as joint-stock co-operative societies, and they procure land for cul¬ 
tivation by a lease obliging them to pay rent or to render a share of produce. 
Among the various forms of such contracts in use the so-called “ collective 
sharing ” {fartitanza collettiva) deserves mention. This is a strict contract 
between the farmer of a farm and a group of labourers for the execution 
of a determined work of cultivation: the labourers engage to do all the ne¬ 
cessary work, and receive in return a fixed share of the crop. Some societies 
also possess land of their own. As to the lands managed by the societies 
belonging to the Federation of Co-operative Societies of Ravenna Province, 
we have the data on pages 97 and 98 which refer to 31 August 1919. 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
SARDINIA. — Cooperazione e Mutuality A grand, monthly supplement of I Campi, No. 31, 
Rome, 31 August 1919,* Giotnalc di Agricoltura della Domenica , No. 30, Piacenza, 
2 7 July 1919. 

The movement for agricultural co-operation and mutuality has in 
few districts of Italy developed so rapidly and constantly as in Sardinia. In 
the province of Cagliari there were 3 co-operative societies in 1907, 5 in 1908, 
15in 1909,25m 1910, 38m 1911,69 in 1912,10? in 1913, 118 in 1914,141 in 
1919. In the province of Sassari there are to-day 51 agricultural co-operative 
societies. This development received a particular impulse from the law 
making special provision for Sardinia of jo November 1907 'consolidated 
text) which, as the reader knows, instituted the Caw Ad’mft' ivih as sub¬ 
sidiary banks of agricultural credit, and also the itinerant lectureships in 
agriculture with their beneficent work of propaganda a id expert assistance. 
With the rise and prosperity of the co-operative societies the economico- 
agricultural problem is on the way to a happy solution. The affording of 
credit, through the medium of numerous ruial banks, render® possible not¬ 
able improvements in agricultural technique, spreading the use of chem¬ 
ical manures and machinery. The consumption of chemical manures rose 
from a little more than 3,000 quintals in 1908 to 13,000 quintals in 1909, 
50,000 quintals in 1910, 72,000 quintals in 1911 and about 80,000 quintals 
in 1913. With the help of credit, medium-sized and small holdings could 
dispose of a larger stock of draught-animals and agricultural implements 
and machinery. The wellbeing of the rural population was thus increased, 
and was shown in a thousand different wavs, including the accumulation 
of savings which was at first impossible because of the low remuneration 
of labour, often insufficient to allow the usurer's high rates of interest 
to be paid on the small amount of money invested. 

In 1907 two co-operative agricultural consortia arose in the province of 
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Cagliari, and the dairy society of Bortigali and vinegrowers' co operative 
society of Calasetta were constituted. In 1909 there were instituted, under 
the care of the Itinerant lectureships in agriculture of Oristano and Orieri, 
the first unlimited liability rural lending banks. In April 1913 the first 
meeting of the agricultural co-operative societies of Cagliari province was 
held, and there were then 69 rural banks, 49 co-operative agricultural con¬ 
sortia and 10 miscellaneous agricultural co-operative societies. In the 
following December the first congress of Sardinian agricultural co-operative 
and mutual societies was summoned to Oristano. There were then 144 
co-operative societies in Sardinia, 100 in the province of Cagliari and 4 \ in 
that of Sassari, and 116 societies for the mutual insurance ot live stock. The 
co-operative and mutual societies grov*ped more than 30,000 members. 
On the occasion of this congress the Federation of the Agiicultuial Co-opera¬ 
tive and Mutual Societies of Sardinia was founded for advertising, helping 
and inspecting the federated societies In May 1914 the first Sardinian 
district congress was held The federation, which intervened to deal with 
questions touching credit and agricultural co-operation, had an opportunity 
for bringing into notice the solidity and importance of Sardinian co-opera¬ 
tion. In September the statistics of Sardinian agricultural co-operation 
down to 31 December 1913 were published They sherwed that at that date 
152 agricultural co-operative societies were active in Sardinia, namely 
106 in the province of Cagliari and 4G in that of Sassari, and that they had 
a total membership of 13,525 landowning farmers. Statistics were also col¬ 
lected as to the societies for the mutual insurance of live stock, and they 
showed that theie were 116 of them in the island, 88 in the province of Ca¬ 
gliari. Subsequently, in February 1915. the first general meeting of feder¬ 
ated co-operative and mutual societies was held at Cagliari, and this gave 
occasion for a detailed review of the work of the federation in its first year. 
During the war the co-operative societies were «il a standstill, pari ly because 
of the necessary lack of federal jssistance, but they have shown that they 
possess healthy and vital elements, which give assurance of Ihcir more 
fruitful progress in the future. The proviamme of co-operative activity, 
drawn up by the federation mentioned, has the following noteworthy points : 
(1) inspection on the spot of all the federated agricultural co-operative and' 
mutual societies; (2) the promotion of the entry into the federations of 
co-operative and mutual societies not yet membeis thereof ; (3) the collection 
and publication of the statistics down to 31 December 1918 of co-oper¬ 
ative and mutual agricultural societies in the island ; {4) the earn ing on 
of an active work of propaganda with a view to evoking, wherev er possible, 
farmers' and stockfarmers' associations, co-operative and mutual in form, 
and aimed (a) at affording agricultural credit, (ft) at acquiring and selling 
farmers' requisites and agricultural produce, (*•) at the industrialization of 
the products of agriculture and stoebf arming, (d) at mutual Insurance against 
the mortality, theft and inj ury of li\ e stock, against fires in farm and country 
buildings and against rural losses generally ; {5) at work for the interior 
financial consolidation of the societies. 
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5. THE AGRICULTURAL FEDERATIONS OF AI/BENGA, PORTO MAURIZIO AND 
MILAN. — I Campi , No. 20, Rome, x8 May 1919; La Coopcrasione Agricola, Nos. 11- 
12 and 18-X9, Bologna, 1 May and z September 19x9. 


The Agricultural Federation of Albenga (Genoa) arose about 1900 and 
comprises about 1500 families of horticulturists. It presents an example, 
typical in Italy, ct an organization fot the collective consignment and sale 
of agricultural produce The amounts of the goods it has in lecent years 
consigned to various mori ets are shown by ilie following figures • 


Consignments horn 1911 to 1917 (in quintals). 


Yeais 

Turin 

Milan 

Genoa 

Nice 

Totals 

1914. 

43.586 

11,883 

30,472 

714 

86,655 

1915- • 

43,679 

13,613 

33,596 

— 

90,888 

19x6 . ... 

36,405 

9,269 

38,951 

350 

84.975 

1917 • 

25,602 

4> 2 55 

29,949 

1,500 

61,306 


149,272 

39,020 

132,968 

2,564 

323,824 


The federation supplies its members, on their order with agricultural 
implements and machinery, saplings, seeds alid manures, affords agricultural 
credit as an inieimediae institution acting for the Istitutodi credito agrario 
flcr la viomotefo the technical education of its members, and gener¬ 

ally safeguards then interests. 

A new association, called the Agricultural Federation of West Liguria, 
liavS receutly been constituted at Porto Maurizio and aims at installing 
small industries for the handling and conveiting of agricultural produce, 
at running general warehouses for the storage of agricultural produce and 
facilitating the granting of credit on produce si ored therein, and at encourag¬ 
ing the resumption of the cultivation of abandoned lands and the extension 
of cultivation. 

We reproduce the following figures as to the development of the Inter¬ 
provincial Agricultural Federation of Milan which groups more than 30 
co-operative societies. 

This federation undertakes the purchase and sale on behalf of its mem¬ 
bers and federated co-operative societies of agricultural supplies, machin¬ 
ery, stock, etc. 
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The I nie v provincial Agricultural Federation oi Milan . 


Is 

1 

Reserve 

Capital 

Capital 
and reserve 

Total 

goods sold 

Value 


No. 

I,iras 

riras 

14ras 

Quintals 

Kg. 

I 4 ras 

I 9 IX. 


— 

375 

375-00 

— 

— 

— 

1912 .... 

7 

690.65 

950 

1640.65 

2997 

IO 

io, 597.55 

1913 . 

9 

690.65 

2525 

3215-65 

5114 

32 

47,881.77 

1914 . 

10 1 

856.23 

3650 

4506.23 

6388 

54 

48,055.69 

1915 . 

14 1 

la J 7*34 

6225 

7272.34 

4267 

46 

75,863.57 

1916. 

23 1 

I 37 I -25 

13,225 

14,596.25 

4300 

— 

136,484.79 

1017. 

23 1 

1848.79 

19,250 

21,098.79 

8224 

— 

334,512.75 

1918. 

28 

1 

3009.09 

1 

22,125 

25 , 13 - 1-°9 

11,074 

—— 

644,332.55 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. THE FARMERS 1 CO-OPERATIVE WOOD AND PRODUCE UNION — The Farmers' 

Weekly , Vol. XVII, No 440, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 445 and 446. Bloemfontein, 13 August 
and 17 and 24 September 1919. 

A meeting of farmers of the Eastern Province of the Cape decided on 
27 August 1919 to form the Farmers’Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
Limited. The aim is to create an organization capable of handling farmers’ 
produce in a manner profitable to producer and consumer and tending to 
increase production. The Union intends at first to concentrate on marketing 
farmers’ wool and mohair, and to extend its activity as opportunity offers. 
In particular, wool-selling agencies are to be opened at Port Elizabeth and 
East London. A secretaty and nine provisional directors have been 
appointed; and the capital is fixed at the large sum of £ 100,000 because it 
will be necessary to import requisites and because it is hoped to buy and 
build stores. It is also hoped that the company will eventually work in 
co-operation with the Federated Farmers’ Co-operative Association which 
has agents in London and New York. 

* 

* * 

2. THE WESTERN PROVINCE FARMERS* CO-OPERATIVE UNION. — The Farmers 

Weekly , VoL XVIII, Nos 443 and 446. Bloemfontein, 3 and 24 September 1919. 

A Farmers’ Co-operative Union for the Western Cape Province was 
formed at a meeting held at Cape Town on 21 August 1919. The object of 
this association is the purchase of farmers’ requisites. The proposed cap¬ 
ital is £100,000 and there will be no allotment of capital until £25,000 have 
been subscribed. Each shareholder, who must be a farmer, will be en¬ 
titled to one vote for every share he holds but may not hold more than ioo 
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shares. Dividends may not exceed 10 per cent., any surplus being distributed 
among the shareholders in proportion to the amount of business each has 
done. A provisional board of eleven directors has been appointed. 


3. NON-CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION. — Official Year Booh of the 

Union of South Africa , No. 2,1918. Pretoria, 1919. 

0 

Some three hundred agricultural associations and farmers' societies 
are distributed in the four provinces of the Union of South Africa. Most 
of them are affiliated to the Cape Province, the Natal, the Orange Free State 
or the Transvaal Agiicultural Union. 

Each provincial union lias a standing committee, meeting at least four 
times a year, and holds an annual general meeting attended by delegates 
of the affiliated bodies. Ten delegates of each union together with repre¬ 
sentatives of the territories of Rhodesia and Mozambique form the South 
African Agricultural Union which meets annually to discuss matters affect¬ 
ing agriculture throughout the country. It has a president, elected an¬ 
nually, a secretary and an executive committee. Its congresses are attended 
by government officers, generally experts, who give information as to govern¬ 
ment action and supply technical and other advice. 

This network of organizations is suppoited by subsciiptions supple¬ 
mented by grants from the Union government and the Provincial Councils 
of the Cape and Transvaal. 

The followiag is a representative list of certain of the associations in¬ 
cluded which have specialized work : 

The South African Stud-book Association, to which are affiliated: 

[а) The Cape Stud Breeders' Association. 

(б) The Orange Free State Breeders' Association, 

(<) The Friesland Cattle Breeders' Association of South Africa, 

(d) The Ayrshire Cattle Breeders' Association of South Africa, 

(f) The Shorthorn Society of South Africa, 

(/) The Afrikander Cattle Breeders' Society, 

(if) The South Devon Cattle Breeders' Society of South Africa, 

(/?) The Aberdeen Angus Cattle Breeders' Society of South Africa, 
(1) The Hereford Cattle Breeders' Society of South Africa, 

(;) The Clydesdale Horse Society of South Africa, 

{k) The Hackney Horse Society of South Africa. 

Stud-book of Thoroughbred Horses of South Africa. 

The Nurserymen's and Seedsmen's association of South Africa, which 
has Natal, Eastern Cape and Western Cape branches. 

The Western Province Beekeepers' Association. 

The Co-operative Wine Farmers' Association of South Africa. 

The Natal Sugar Association and the Zululand Planters’ Union. 

The South African Maize Breeders', Growers' and Judges' Association. 
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The South African Poultry Association to which 51 poultry dubs are 
affiliated. 

The Cape Province Judges' Assodation and the Agricultural Judges’ 
Assodation of the Orange Free State. 

The South African Creameries' Assodation and the Cheese Manufactu¬ 
rers’ Assodation of the Cape. 

The Transvaal and the Natal Fruit Growers’ Assodations, the Bathurst 
Fanners’ Union, the Groot Marico, the Western Province, the Paarl and 
the Low Veld Farmers’ Assodations, the Wolhuters Kop Citrus Assoda¬ 
tion, and the Constantia Fruit Growers’ Assodation. 

An important function of the assodations is to organize agricultural 
shows, of which the most important are those held by the Western Province 
Agricultural Sodety at Rosebank, the Port Elizabeth Agricultural Sodety 
at Port Elizabeth, the Central Agricultural Sodety at Bloemfontein, the 
Witwatersrand Agricultural Sodety at Johannesburg, the Pretoria Agri¬ 
cultural Sodety at Pretoria, the Royal Agricultural Sodety at Pieterma¬ 
ritzburg, and the Durban and Coast Agricultural Sodety at Durban. 

* 

* * 

4. PIG BREEDERS’ SOCIETY. — The Farmers* Weekly , V 61 . XV 3 H, Nos. 441, 443 and 
447. Bloemfontein, 20 August, 3 September and 1 October 1919. 

On 19 September 1919 the inaugural meeting was held at Bloemfontein 
of the Pig Breeders’ Sodety of South Africa, the prindpal objects of which are 
to encourage the importation into and breeding in South Africa of pure-bred 
pigs of all recognized breeds and to arrange for the registration and publi¬ 
cation of the pedigrees of pure-bred sows and boars, either through the me¬ 
dium of the South African Stud Book or in the form of a separate herd book. 
The coundl of the sodety will consist of two representatives of each of the 
four provinces of the Union and also of Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
Moreover each of these provinces and territories will have the right to elect 
an additional representative for every fifty or fraction of* fifty members it 
contains beyond the first fifty. 


SWITZERLAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN 1918.— J K VP™ Rapport annuel del* Union 
Suisse des Caisses de Cridit Raiffeisen, Annie 19x8. Lausanne, Dr. A. Bovard-Giddey, 19x9 

Our issue for August-September-October 1919 induded an article 
on the development of co-operative agricultural credit from its origin until 

1917. We have now data as to this branch of Swiss rural co-operation in 

1918. 

In 1918 co-operative agricultural credit in Switzerland increased as in 
no previous year. The growth of the Raiffeisen banks between 1917 and 
1918 is shown by the following figures : 
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Year 

Number of 

Outgomgs 

Atifl incomings 

Balance 

Number of 
savings 
depositors 

Savings 

deposits 

Francs 

; 

Reserve 

'hanlrc 

| members 

1 Francs 

Fiancs 

| Francs 

1917 

208 

1 

1 

14.904 

1x5,486,946 

46.552,374 

41,739 ^ 

I 

1 1 

21,434,105 

927,7x8 

Z918 

224 

16,667 

198,9x7,798 

65,864,025 

48,238 

30,237,43*1 

1,125,162 


Between 1917 and 1918 the balance increased by 43 per cent. 

The Central Bank of the Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Banks devdoped 
as follows between 1917 and 1918 : 


Year 

Outgomgs 
and incomings 

Balance 

Capital 

Reserve 


Francs 

Fiancs 

Fiancs 

Francs 

1 

1917 

1 

82,528,267 

8,118,179 

383,000 

| 37,000 

1918 

. 

147 , 453,607 

12,812,316 

512,500 

| 49,000 


The balance of the Central Bank increased between 1917 and 1918 by 
58 per cent. 

A communication from the Department of Agriculture of the Canton 
of Vaud, dated at Lausanne on 10 November 1919, shows that in this can¬ 
ton there are eight banks which do not belong to the Swiss Union of Raif¬ 
feisen Banks although they are members of the Federation of Mutual Cred¬ 
it Banks of the Canton of Vaud. The following are the figures as to these 
eight banks in 1918 * membership, 520 ; total incomings and outgoings, 
14,676,998 francs ; balance, 2,661,574 francs ; savings deposits, 1,328,173 
francs ; reserve, 42,555 francs. 
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AUSTRIA. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 

INSTITUTE OF LOWER AUSTRIA (HORSE SECTION) FROM 

1914 TO 19x8 

by Hermann Kalebrunner, agricultural engineer. 

The Horse Section of the Live Stock Insurance Institute of Lower 
Austria had during the war a development like that of the Cattle 
Section (1). 

The Horse Section was much affected by all the influences which we 
described in dealing with the Cattle Section, perhaps even more so than 
this latter section, as appears especially in the large numbers of losses for 
which compensation was paid. 

In Table I the fall in membership and in the number of insured horses 
and the almost unbroken rise in the losses appear clearly (2). 

The changes in the number of insured horses (column 5) are parti¬ 
cularly interesting. 

According to the table this number at the end of the last business- 
year of peace, 1912-13, here given for the purposes of comparison, was 
57,108 and on 31 July 19x4 it was 58,696. 

According to the results (namely the official data in the Viehstands - 
lexikon der im Reichsrate veriretenen Konigreiche and Lander , Vol. I, Vienna, 
1913) of the last cattle census, taken on 31 December 1910, there were 
then 145,107 horses in Lower Austria. If there were meanwhile no change 
in this number about 40 per cent, of the horses were insured at the end ot 
July 1914. 


(1) See our issue for January 1920, pages 21-31. 

{2) The data reproduced axe taken from the annual reports by the Provincial Insurance 
Institute of Eower Austria to the provincial government of I/xver Austria, included in the 
shorthand reports of the Landtag of the grand-duchy of Austria below the Ems. 
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Tabik I. — Situation of Provincial Live Stock Insurance Institute 
{Horse Section) of Lower Austria . 


Year 

z 

11 
ja i 

o «8 

H 

2 

1 , 

■af 

SJS 

r 

3 

4 

Number of insured 

01 horses 

| 

i 

*3 

> 

6 

Aveiage value of 1 

an insured horse 1 

Anticipated number | p 
of slaughtered horses | g 

Number of horses j? 

40 slaughtered for trade § 

ition 

i 

1 

1 “ 

paid 

3 

§ 

IX 

H Percentage of total 

M insured number lost 

w Receipts for 

« carcases 

1 

„ Average receipts 

** for a caicase 

£ Total compensations 

H Average value of horse for 
©* which compensation was paid. 

1912-13 . 

13 

862 

1 

26,703! 

1 

57,io8 

“1 

48,087,450! 

754 

763 

658 

1091 

2512, 

44 

i 77 , 78 i 

7 i 

1,212,097 

672 

1913-14 • 

14 

870 

-7,867. 

41,3461 

. 31 , 036,430 

769 

731 

769 1148 

2651 

5.09 

171,160 

65 

1,270,712 

672 

1914-15 • 

15 

881 

28,639 

44,252, 

37 , 515,450 

84S 

754 

252 1463 

2463 

5.58 

151,218 

61 

1,306,034 

73 i 

1915-16 . 

16 

8S5 

28 , 234 , 

42,824 

40,390,890 

913 

704 

37 1196 

1937 

4.52 

164,515 

85 

1,789,646 

848 

1916-17 . 

17 

8bo 

2 X, 53 i 

40,003 

45 , 500,930 

1113I1181 

81 1291 

ZSK 

6.30 

369,949 

i 45 

2,078,106 

814 

1917-18 . 

18 

877 

20,407 

33.143 

47,016,180^1410 

959 

34 

8n 

1804 

5.41 

350 , 8 i 6 

289 j 1 , 799,014 

1247 


N.B. The average insured value of a horse was nearly doubled during the year while 
market values were multiplied by ten or more. The conservatism of peasants, the fear of 
much higher premiums, the tendency always to insure an animal at its purchase-price at the 
time of insurance, and the careful and cautious conduct of the Institute explain this fact. 


Owing to the mobilization of the most valuable horses in the first 
days of August, the number of the insured horses had an extraordinary 
fall. Immediately however there were a number of entrances into the In¬ 
stitute which partly compensated for withdrawals, so that at the end of 
the business-year 1913-14, on 30 September 1914, the insured number 
of horses was 44,246. The entrances in the year 191^-15 were still so 
numerous as not only to compensate for the further calls of the army, 
the many losses and the normal diminution, but also to cause the number 
of the insured animals to rise slightly until the end of the year 1914-15. 

The increase in the number of insured horses was a consequence of 
the adherence of new members, who with rising prices and in the uncertain 
circumstances had recourse to the Institute to which they had hitherto 
been indifferent, and who sought to continue the work of their farms or 
industries by buying horses to replace those they had given up, wher¬ 
ever they could find them and at prices which rose by leaps and bounds. 

In 1915-16 the new insurances of horses were much less than the with¬ 
drawals. The continued requisitions, the economic need, the incredible 
difficulty of finding fodder and the high prices of horses, made it impos¬ 
sible for many farmers to carry on their farms in the wonted way. They, 
especially those attending to the transport of persons, gave their farms 
up, or they managed as best they could with draught-oxen. 

In the following years the number of insured horses fell further, for 
the causes enumerated held good. To them was added the fact that the 
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interest in insurance gradually lessened because the feared war epide¬ 
mics did not appear, while with the increasing difficult}" in keeping horses 
came a rise in the price of meat which made it pOvSsible so ’well to realize 
the value of slaughtered horses that the receipts for such were generally 
as high as, and sometimes even higher than, the compensation which would 
have been paid by the Institute. 

The increased interest in insurance followed by a diminution in this 
inteiest is shown yet more clearly in the changes in the Institute’s member¬ 
ship (column 4). 

In column 7 the marked and constantly increasing average insured 
value of a horse is clearly expressed, and this together with the number 
of insured horses determined the rise in the insured value (column 6). 

The newly bought horses, often bought without choice — otherwise 
they would have been taken over by the military authority — had to do 
the same work as the strong animals they replaced. Naturally these 
inferior and overworked horses which often, because the good horsemen 
and drivers had been conscribed, weie looked after by substitutes, were 
exposed to bad risks. The selection which the military authority made 
among the horses previously insured wras also contrary to the interests of 
the Institute, for all good and useful material wras taken aw r ay and onfy 
what was inferior remained. Horses which w T ere still capable of doing 
light work in favourable conditions, but had deteriorated with age and 
long years of work, suddenly rose in importance and value and had to do 
work for which they were not suited. 

Oats, almost always scarce in the war years, w^ere requisitioned by 
the military authority; other nourishing kinds of fodder were lacking or 
were of the wror^t quality, or, if their quality were adequate, were to be 
had only in insufficient quantities. The consequence was that the per¬ 
centage of the number of insured animals which vras formed by that of 
those lost rose (column 12 in Table I) and remained unprecedentedly high. 

This percentage was as follows in the various years: 


1900-01 

iqoi-02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 0G 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- n 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 


1.90 per cent. 

3.02 » » 

2.91 » » 

347 » » 

3.79 » » 

3.25 » » 

3.93 » » 

3-73 » » 

4.31 » » 

4.59 » » 

4.70 » » 

4.09 » » 

4.40 » » 
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1913- 14. 5-99 P er cent. 

1914- 15. 5-58 » » 

1915- 16. 4*52 » » 

1916- 17. 6.30 » » 

1917- 18. 54* » » 


The number of the losses is shown in columns 7 to 11 of Table I. 

The comparison of the causes which determined losses in the various 
years of the war is interesting. 

The scanty feeding of horses and the large amount of work exacted 
from them, even on Sundays and holidays, so that they were never left 
long in stables, led to a fall in the losses due to disury. 

Excessive work, underfeeding, unskilled care, bad roads, etc., led to 
an increase in the losses due to the breaking of bones and to accidents. 
The bad quality of the fodder caused many colics which were mortal; 
the insufficient fodder, deficient in nutritive elements, caused underfeed¬ 
ing. Cases of deaths occurred in which generally no change-in the organs 
was discovered when the carcases were opened, but in which there was 
a high degree of exhaustion, often combined with powerlessness in the 
muscles. There were of this description: 

454 cases in 19x5-16 
864 » » 1916-17 

685 » » 1917-18 

Part of the increased liability for compensation was counterbalanced 
by the increased receipts for carcases (Column 13 of Table I) (1). But 
the proportion of the compensation to which these receipts were equal 
was less than in the Cattle Section, because the rise in the price of horses 
was higher and more rapid than that in the price of meat and by-products. 
In the year 1918-19 the position first became like that in the Cattle 
Section, the need for meat determining the highest prices for horse-flesh 
while the price of horses underwent less change. Naturally the meat 
obtained, especially from horses which died of exhaustion, was seldom 
abundant. 

In order to place the finances of the Institute on a sure basis, the 
premium-tariffs and the distribution of groups of risks had to be altered 
during the war and adapted to the changed conditions. On 1 October 1919 
the premium-tariffs had again to be raised. The minimum insured value 
of horses used only for farming was raised from 1,500 crowns to 3,000 crowns 
and the minimum premium raised at the same time from 2 per cent, to 
2.4 per cent. The maximum insured value of a horse was raised from 
5,000 crowns to 15,000 crowns. Individual horses of particular value 


(z) In the year which began on z October 1919 a premium-for the utilization of carcases, 
on the pattern of that in use in the Cattle Section, was to be introduced into the Horse Section. 
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can be insured with the Institute for a yet larger sum. Federations ob¬ 
taining good results are to receive rebates. 

By a strict classification of risks, a thorough individualization and a 
scientific examination of all important factors, it became possible, as 
is briefly shown in Table II, in spite of difficulties and enormously increased 
expenses, to maintain the financial position of the Institute in a good state. 


Table II. — Financial Position of the Provincial Live Stock Insurance 
Institute of Lower Austria {Horse Section) during the War . 



1 


State of funds of district federations 

Number of losses 
of 

district federations 

Year 

Premiums 

received 

Reserve 

1 

funds | 

I 

; Vienna 

n 

District 

above 

Wiener- 

wald 

HI 

District 

below 

Wiener- 

wald 

IV 

District 

above 

Manh- 

aitsbage 

V 

District 

below 

Manh- 

artsbage 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IX 

12 

13 

1912-13 

1,246,298 

*74,599 

82,9x2 

122,523 

36,850 

96,173 

270,475 

979 

346 

550 

266 

371 

1913-14 

1,274,013 

332,360 

108,460 

126,005 

44,851 

94,920 

298,495 

919 

370 

598 

327 

437 

1914-15 j 

1,085,138 

383,725 

— 11,284 

118,595 

— 16,853 

1 90,892 

311,116 

990 

282 

643 

219 

335 

1915-16 ! 

1,245,386 

431,943 

, + 775 

133,524 

- 48,868 

92,989 

378,851 

59i 

251 

565 

232 

298 

1916-17 

1,508,648 

496,a3i 

— 187,841 

128,986 

— 128,835 

79A95 

406,238 

972 

309 

662 

1 251 

359 

1917-18 

1,959,105 

568,366 

— 115,734 

+ 183,8x2 

|— 4,545 

119,558 

558,702 

923 

I 

170 

329 

1 I42 

1_ 

240 


It should be noticed as to Table II that with the rise in insured values 
and in risks, as expressed in their classification, there is, in spite of the 
lessened number of horses, a rise in receipts from premiums. The fall in 
the year 1914-15 is to be attributed to the extraordinary fall in the number 
of insured horses while the old premium-tariffs obtained and while values 
had not yet risen very importantly. 

The reserves are shown separately, taking into account the division 
into five district federations [Kreisverbdnde). These federations, which 
reinsure with the Institute, have developed very differently although they 
all show almost the same number of insured horses. 

Federations I and III, which include Vienna and industrial districts, 
rich in towns and containing few farms, show throughout a very high number 
of losses. In these districts an owner of horses cannot feed and keep them 
as well as a peasant, and this was particularly the case during the war in 
which enormous prices were asked even for inferior fodder, of which 
moreover only quite inadequate quantities were to be had. 

The losses of federations II, IV and V, in which country owners of 
horses predominated, remained comparatively small. 

The comparatively larger number of losses necessarily, owing to the 
increased value of the animals, weighed very’ heavily on the resources 
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of the Institute and the federations, as appears dearly in our figures. The 
decrease of the funds was covered by supplementary premiums. 

It should be noticed finally that the Horse Insurance Section of the 
Provindal Live Stock Insurance Institute of Lower Austria between the 
date of its foundation and 30 September 1918 paid 17,616,986 crowns in 
compensation for 35,233 eases of loss. 

The rules of this section had to be subjected to a revision, which was 
however of no great importance, on the basis of the new Austria insurance 
law of 1917. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

MUNICIPAL INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
IN 1919(1).— The Grain Growers 1 2 Guide, Winnipeg, 1 and 8 October 1919; The Farm¬ 
ers* Advocate and Home Journal, Vol. IV, Nos. 1409 and 1412, Winnipeg, 24 September and 
15 October 1919; Canadian Finance , Vol. X, No. 18, Winnipeg, 17'Septembcr 1919. 

Alberta. — On 15 June 1919 the value insured in Alberta under the 
Municipal Hail Insurance Scheme was about $16,000,000. Drought, 
cut worms and other causes led to the withdrawal of about 500,000 acres 
from the scheme before 20 July, so that the value which remained insured 
throughout the season was about $12,000,000. 

Under the new Act, described in our issue for January-February 
1919, a farmer may insure his crop either for $6 or for $8 an acre. It 
is interesting to notice that over 93 per cent, of the 1919 insurance 
was at the rate of $8 an acre. 

The total losses for the year were $506,000 or slightly more Ilian 4 
per cent., as against a little more than 2 % per cent, in 1918. 

The premium rate was fixed by the board at Calgary in October 1919 
at 6 per cent., provision being made for the payment of all benefits in 
full, for the payment of all expenses up to date and the estimated expenses 
up to the end of the financial year, and for a surplus of about $100,000. 

On lands withdrawn from insurance after 15 June a rebate of a pro¬ 
portionate amount of premium was allowed. 

In Saskatchewan . — The amended Municipal Hail Insurance Act 
having, as we have stated in a previous issue (2), allowed an excess hail 
insurance rate to be levied on all land under cultivation of one owner 


(1) For earlier notices of this insurance see our issues for May 1917, page 37; January 
1918, page 37; January-February 1919, page 42 ; May 1919, page 262. 

(2) See our xs**ue iot May, 1919, page 262. 
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in excess of 40 acres, the annual convention, held in Regina in March 1919, 
resolved to recommend to the Board of Directors “ that provisions be made 
to levy a seeded acreage assessment, if necessary, to meet the losses and 
expenses in full for the year 1919, provided such assessment does not 
exceed 25 cents per acre. ” The Board decided accordingly that the addi¬ 
tional rate should be levied if it were needed. 

The year 1919 proved to be one of heavy losses by hail: in September 
it was estimated that the indemnities payable would amount to §1,950,000. 
The flat rate of 4 cents an acre, levied in all the municipalities adopting 
municipal insurance against hail under the original Act which introduced 
insurance of this kind, was expected to produce §800,000. As the area 
liable to the excess rate was estimated as about 6,000,000 acres, it was 
calculated that this rate must be one of 22 cents an acre, which would 
produce §1,320,000, bringing the total sum available for paying indem¬ 
nities and expenses up to §2,120,000. 

The high level of this rate produced discontent, and some agitation 
in various municipalities for withdrawal from the municipal hail insurance 
scheme. The year was unfortunately one in which crops were injured 
not only by hail but also by drought, wind, grasshoppers, insects and 
gophers. To those who were dissatisfied it was pointed out that they had 
had, under the 1919 amendment, the option of withdrawing their land from 
the liabilities and benefits of the insurance down to 15 June. 

REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

INSURANCES AGAINST HATE BY NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES. — Reports on the 

business done by the native thrift societies in 1918. Tunis, 1919. 

A decree of 31 March 1919 organized insurance against hail for native 
cultivators who are members of Native Thrift Societies. 

The originality and the advantage of the insurance which this decree 
institutes consist in the fact that it makes no formality or writing necessary. 
All the information which is necessary to the working of the scheme (name 
of cultivator, kind, situation and area of crops) is already contained in the 
documents used for assessing the achour tax. 

The ascertaining of the damages occasioned by hail is merged in the 
valuation which the taxation agents have to carry out with a view to 
making deductions from the achour tax. Thus a considerable simplification 
and economy are effected. The benefit allotted to those suffering losses 
is fixed contractually at twenty times the achour tax which would have 
been incident on the crop if it had not been damaged. Since the tax is 
equal to about one twentieth of the value of the harvest, the benefit should 
cover the whole loss. When necessary a sum equal to twenty times the 
tax incident on the damaged crop is deducted from the sum of the benefit 
calculated as described. 

Further, in order to reduce working expenses and in order to observe 
the rule that benefits are calculated on the amount of the achour tax, these 
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benefits, like the tax, increase proportionately to yield only until the lat¬ 
ter has reached 6 hectolitres. 

This insurance is all the more profitable to the persons insured because 
it does not imply the payment of a special subscription. The insurance 
fund intended to meet the payment of benefits is made up of the eight cen¬ 
times, already paid under the decree of 31 Decembrer 1919, which constitute 
an addition to the achour tax quotas due from members of the Native Thrift 
Societies. 

Such assignment of these additional centimes has been made possible 
by the flourishing financial condition of the societies. 

These resources, which amount in an average year to about 200,000 
francs, might be insufficient to pay all the benefits falling due. The decree 
provides that in such a case all benefits shall be proportionately reduced. 
If, on the other hand, the centimes paid as additions to the achour are not 
entirely absorbed by the benefits due, their surplus will be carried over to 
the next year and increase its funds. 

The insurance which the decree of 31 March 1919 establishes constitutes 
an-experiment. If its results justify such a course it may be made general, 
being extended to cover the risks of grain harvests of more than 6 hectoli- 
tres, and such other agricultural risks as those which olive and date-trees 
incur from hail, the risks of fire and those of mortality among live stock, etc. 


RUSSIA. 

THE AIvL-RUSSIA CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE UNION. — The Russian Co-oper - 
ator, Vol. 3, No. 11, London, November 191 j. 

Some of the leading co-operative organizations, such as the Moscow 
Union of Consumers’ Societies (now the "Centrosoyus ”), the Central Associa¬ 
tion of Flax Growers, the Union of the Siberian Creamery Associations, 
the Popular Bank of Moscow and some others, have of late years set up 
their own insurance departments, and carried on this kind of business for 
their members. 

The u Centrosoyus ” began its own insurance operations in June 1918, 
and during the period up to January 1919 it issued 995 insurance policies 
for a total sum of over 60 million roubles. 

Considerable insurance business was done by the Central Association 
of Flax Growers, which in April 1918 began to insure for its own risk 
the flax and other property belonging to its members. By the end of that 
year the Association had carried through various insurance transactions 
for a total sum of 114 million roubles, of which 92 million were in respect 
of risks on flax, 21 million in respect of various goods, and the balance 
covered real and other estate of its members. 

The Popular Bank of Moscow initiated insurance transactions in Octo¬ 
ber, 1917, and conducted them on an ever-increasing scale for a period 
of about one year. The total number of insurances effected by the 
Bank amounted to 376, for a total of 78.5 million roubles. All the above 
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organizations have in turn reinsured their risks in some insurance society, 
and the ground was thus gradually prepared for the formation of a central 
co-operative insurance organisation. Such an organization was finally 
set up in Octobei, 1918, vvhen the All-Russia Co-operative Insurance Union 
was formed and the Popular Bank of Moscow transferred to it the 
insurance business which it was doing. 

The objects of the new Union are “ to organize and effect insurance 
against fire and against risks connected with the transport of the property 
of co-operative ■societies. ” 

In order to further this work the Union intends, in addition, to promote 
the development of anti-fire measures and the erection of fireproof build¬ 
ings in the interests of its members, and to assist in every possible way the 
spread of measures tending to decrease risks from fire and during transport. 
Indirectly the formation of the new Union aims at reducing the cost 
of insurance and at placing at the disposal of the co-operative societies 
the huge capital accumulated through the business of insurance. 

The capital of the Union is composed of 2,600 shares representing 
2,600,000 roubles, the principal shareholders being the Popular Bank of 
Moscow (1,000 shares), “ the Centrosoyus ” (500 shares), the Central Asso¬ 
ciation of Flax Growers (300 shares), and the Union of Siberian Co-operative 
Unions (“ Zakupsbyt ”) (200 shares). The remaining shares have been 
allotted to a few central and some large provincial unions of co-operative 
societies : the Central Association of Fruit Growers and Market Gardeners, 
the “ Co-operative Grain, ” the Central Association of Hemp Growers, 
the Voronesh Union of Credit and Loan and Saving Associations and some 
others. 

The liability of the Union extends to all its capital and property, 
while its members bear an additional liability to the extent of three times 
their share holdings. The membership of the Union is open to central 
and provincial unions and combinations of co-operative societies, individual 
societies anil local unions being admitted only in exceptional cases. The 
members may organize their own insurance and reinsurance of their pro¬ 
perty, but they must undertake not to place their insurance business 
with any other insurance society. The local representation and agencies 
of the Union are entrusted to local co-operative societies only. 

Xot less than 20 per cent, of the net profits for any year must be placed 
to the reserve capital, but after the latter has reached the sum of five mil¬ 
lion roubles the yearly proportion can be reduced. The rules affecting 
the distribution of profits of the Union provide that the dividends on the 
shares can be no higher than 8 per cent., the balance being used for 
increasing the reserve capital and various special funds, for the refund 
of part of the premiums paid by the members, and for furthering anti¬ 
fire measuies and other co-operative and social objects. 

During the first two months of the work of the new Union it issued 
insurance premiums for the amount of 29 million roubles and accepted 
re-insurance risks amounting to 44 million roubles. During December 
193:8, the insurance transactions effected amounted to 2.25 million roubles 
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in respect of direct insurance and to 22 million roubles in respect of rein¬ 
surance. During January and the first half of February 1919, further 
insurances for over 120 million roubles were affected brirging the total 
of policies issued by the Union to 256, and their value to 80 million roubles 
in respect of direct insurance and to 258 polices and 185 million roubles 
in respect of reinsurance. Thus the total number of policies issued was 
514, representing liabilities amounting to 265 million roubles. Of this 
sum some 104 policies worth 85 million roubles were further reinsured 
in other insurance institutions. 

The share capital of the Union was increased during the same time 
to 4,900,000 roubles. The balance sheet of the Union on the 1 February 
1919 showed a total of 6,418,231 roubles. 


Assets. 

Roubles. 

Cash and current accounts. 4,915,675 

Furniture, etc.84,748 

Current expenses. 476,317 

Paid in respect of risks. 149,516 

Various debtors and sundry assets. . . 791,975 

Total. . . 6,418,231 

Liabilities . 

Roubles. 

Share capital. 4,900,000 

Premiums on insurance. 1,423,075 

Various creditors and sundry liabilities. 95*156 

Total. . „ 6,418,331 


SPAIN. 


THE HAH/ INSURANCE SOCIETY OP NAVARRE (CAJA NAVARRA DE SEGUROS 
CONTRA EE PE 3 DRISCO). — El Previsor , 35th Year, No. 703, Madrid, October 1919. 

Two important associations of the piovince o£ Navarre, the Catholic 
Social Federation and the Vinegrowers’ Association, simultaneously con¬ 
ceived the idea of forming a hail insurance society for the province. Hear¬ 
ing of this the Provincial Council invited both societies to send represent¬ 
atives to a meeting. It was found that the two associations were in agree- 
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ment on the principal points and they were asked to present to the Council 
joint proposals for the formation of a hail insurance society. The associa¬ 
tions at first proposed that the Provincial Council should itself form and 
administer a hail insurance society, but the Council considered this too 
dangerous. It was then decided that the Council and the two associations 
should jointly form a hail insurance society which should be independent of 
the Council, but be subsidized and protected by it. A Committee was form¬ 
ed, consisting of representatives of the three bodies and a Provincial 
Councillor, resident in Pamplona, was nominated President. 

Having been duly registered, the Hail Insurance Society of Navarre 
started work on i April 1918. Its offices at Pamplona were provided and 
furnished by the Provind al Council. A Manager and Assistant Manager were 
appointed, and both were placed under the direction of an Inspector 
Secretary. 

In its first season the Sodety effected 3,826 individual and 16 collective 
insurances. The total capital insured was 13,538,020 pesetas and the 
amount received as minimum premiums was 173,193 pesetas. The total 
compensation paid was 101,002 pesetas, or 0.74 per cent, of the capital 
insured. 

The Provindal Council gave the Society a subsidy of 833.50 pesetas 
per month, and subsidies of varying amounts were also recdved from local 
authorities. Up to the end of 1918, the Sodety had received in subsidies 
9,545 pesetas. Interest received on sums deposited in the Credito Navarro 
amounted to 3,588. The total working expenses amounted to 12,155 pe- 
setas, or less than the total of subsidies and interest. A sum of 73,168 
pesetas was set aside as a reserve fund. 

There were only five days on which hailstorms occurred in Navarre in 
191S, but the storms were very severe and the damage caused was consider¬ 
able. The following table shows the dates on which hail fell, the total dam¬ 
age caused to agriculture in Navarre, and the amount of that damage 
which was covered by insurance with the Hail Insurance Sodety. 


Date 

Total damage 
done 

Compensation paid 
by the society 


Pesetas 

Pesetas 

26 June. 

.... 285,000 

24,330 

30 Jane . 

.... 80,000 

37» i 86 

3 August. 

.... 26,700 

2,925 

1 September. 

.... 4,000 

1,6x1 

21 September. 

.... 1,080,000 

34.949 


1.475.700 

101,002 


The Sodety was fortunate in that the average loss suffered by its mem¬ 
bers was less than the average loss suffered by the farmers of the province 
as a whole. The damage done by hail in the province was 1.52 per cent, of 
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the total agricultural production, exclusive of roots and hay. Had the 
society been obliged to pay compensation in this proportion, it would have 
been necessary to levy a supplementary contribution equal to 19 per cent 
of the minimum premium. 

A table was prepared showing the compensation paid according to 
the different crops. It appeared that the percentage of damage to vines 
was three times the percentage of damage to cereals, and this corresponds 
to the difference between the premiums fixed for vines and cereals respec¬ 
tively. Miscellaneous crops, however, which include capsicums, toma¬ 
toes, etc., were found to have suffered disproportionately and it is proposed 
to increase the premiums payable in respect of these crops. 



Part III: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE CREDIT BANK OF THE FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

SOURCES: 

Caja de Cr£dito de la Asociaci6n de agricultores de Espa&a: Memoria del ejer- 
cxcxo 1918. Madrid, 1919. 

Nuevo Beglamento de la* Caja de Cr£dito de la Asociaci6n de Aoricultores db 
EspaRa. Boldin de la Asociacidn de AgricuUores de Espana , No. 123. Madrid, August 1919. 

The Credit Bank of the Farmers' Association of Spain was formed in 
March 1916 as a branch of the Farmers' Association. It is not separately 
iegistered and has no legal existence apart from the Association. Its prin¬ 
cipal objects are to promote rural banks, to provide them with the funds 
necessary to give the initial impulse to their operations, and to regulate 
the movement of capital amongst the societies affiliated to the Farmers’ 
Association by accepting on deposit the excess capital of some and sup¬ 
plying with it the necessities of others. 

§1. Organization or the bank. 

Revised regulations were issued in 1919. According to these regula¬ 
tions the capital of the Bank will be variable. The minimum is 250,000 
pesetas; which will be divided into 500 foundation shares of 500 pesetas 
each. These will serve, during the first five years, to guarantee the oper¬ 
ations of the bank, but they will gradually be converted into ordinary 
shares. Interest not exceeding 5 per cent will be paid upon them. 

The societies afiiliated to the Farmers' Association can subscribe for 
ordinary shares and sums so subscribed will be devoted to paying off the 
foundation shares. 

As long as theie still remain foundation shares which have not been paid 
off, the balance of the net profits after payment of interest on the founda¬ 
tion shares, will be distributed amongst the societies who have done busi¬ 
ness with the Bank in proportion to the amount of such business during 
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the year. The profits so distributed will be credited to the societies in the form 
of deposits bearing interest at three per cent, but withdrawable only on 
the dissolution of the societies. Where the amount credited to a society 
reaches 500 pesetas, an ordinary share will be issued to the society and a 
foundation share will be paid off. 

If at the end of five yeais the whole of the foundation shares have 
not been paid off, the General Meeting of foundation and oidinary share¬ 
holders will decide, on the proposition of the Executive Committee, how 
the initial capital is to be renewed. 

When all the foundation shares have been paid off, 50 % of the net 
profits will be carried to the reseive and the remaining 50 % distributed 
amongst the societies which have done business with the Bank. 

The Executive Committee of the Bank is composed of the President 
of the Earners’ Association and four members chosen by the foundation 
and ordinary shareholders from amongst the raembeis of the Council of the 
Association who have taken up foundation shares. 


§ 2. Loans for short terms. 

Credit will only be given to societies which are affiliated to the 
Banners’ Association. Loans are divided into two classes, namely, loans 
repayable within a year and loans for longer terms. 

Loans repayable within a year are given in the form of current accounts. 
The amount which a society may obtain as an overdraft will be determined 
by the Committee of the Bank after examining the solvency of the members 
(who will be jointly and severally liable) and the working of the society. 
The society must give to the Bonk a guarantee signed by three members 
selected by the Committee of the Bank. 

The society may confine itself to drawing the sums which it requires. 
In this event, the interest payable will be 5 y 2 per cent. If, on the other 
hand, it makes deposits as well, it will pay 5 per cent on debit balances and 
will receive 3 s / 4 per cent on credit balances. If there has been no credit 
balance for six months, 5 % per cent will be charged on the debit ba¬ 
lances. 

All existing current accounts will expire on 31 December in each year, 
but they may be renewed for a year at the request of the society. 

Cheques drawn against current accounts will be paid by the Bank at 
sight up to 10,000 pesetas. If drawn for a larger amount, seven days' not¬ 
ice must be given. 

§3. Loans for wjng terms to farming societies. 

Loans for more than a year are specially intended to supply working 
capital to co-operative societies which undertake the cultivation of land. 
They will only be granted to societies composed exclusively of agricultural 
labourers, and preferably societies formed by agricultural syndicates or 
other agricultural associations. 

The parent association will inform the Bank as to the character of the 
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proposed undertaking, indicating the land which it is proposed to cultivate 
and stating its area and quality and the terms upon which it can be rented. 

If the Executive Committee approves in principle of the proposal, it 
will appoint an expert, who will examine the land and, if he considers the 
i undertaking feasible, will draw up a scheme, which the Committee will 
nvite the co-operative society to consider. As soon as the expert and 
the co-operative society have come to an agreement, an account will be open¬ 
ed on behalf of the society for the total amount of the estimated expenses. 
The members of the society will make themselves jointly and seveially 
liable for the amount of the credit, and the crops, live stock, machinery and 
implements will also be pledged as additional security. Interest at 5 % 
will be payable on the advance. 

Only those who actually take part in the cultivation of the land can be 
members of the society. As an advance on their share of the profits, the 
society will pay them wages at the rates current in the locality. At the 
end of the year the net profits will be divided into two parts. One half 
will be paid to the Bank as part repayment of the loan and the other will 
be divided amongst the members of the society in proportion to the wages 
earned. If in any year there are no profits, the Bank will make good the 
loss, charging the amount to the society's account and repaying itself out 
of the subsequent profits of the society. 

The Bank will supervise the management of the farm without making 
any charge for doing so beyond the travelling and subsistence expenses of 
its inspector. A foreman will be appointed by the society and the Bank 
in agreement. He must be a member of the society and will receive as his 
remuneration such share of the profits as may be decided. 

The accounts will be kept by the foreman in such form as the Bank 
may stipulate. It will be obligatory for the society to insure the crops 
against fire and also against hail, unless the land is in a district where there 
is no risk of damage by hail. 

§ 4. The working op the bank in 1918. 

At the end of 1918 (before the new regulations come into force) the 
capital of the Bank amounted to 614,000 pesetas, of which 308,700 pesetas 
50 centimes was guarantee capital; 304,799 pesetas 50 centimes was repre¬ 
sented by securities deposited with the Bank of Spain as guarantee for a 
credit of 200,000 pesetas opened on behalf of the Credit Bank, while 500 
pesetas was paid up. 

The total loans outstanding, most of them being on current account, 
amounted to 279,154 pesetas 97 centimos and the total deposits in hand 
to 331,456 pesetas 57 centimos. 

From time to time the Credit Bank, finding itself with a surplus in 
hand, had invested money in public funds and the total value of its in¬ 
vestments at the end of 1918 was 180,702 pesetas 24 centimos. On the 
other hand, there was due to the Bank of Spain a sum of 131,678 pesetas 
20 centimos which the Credit Bank had obtained as an overdraft. 
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The following is a condensed summary of the balance sheet at the 
end of 1918. 


Balance Sheet , 31 December 1918. 


Assets 


If Abilities 


Pesetas 


Sums guaranteed.308,700 50 

Securities pledged . ... 304,799 50 

Cash in hand. 3,942 77 

Investments.180,702 24 

Eoans outstanding . . . . 279,154 97 

Other assets. 4,66299 

1,081,962 97 


1 Capital.614,00000 

Over diaft fiom Bank of 

Spain.131,678 20 

Deposits in hand ... 331,45657 

Other liabilities. 498.46 

Balance. 4,329 74 


1,081,962 97 

J 


Besides the Farmers’ Association and the two societies formed by it 
for mutual insurance against hail and against accidents, the Credit Bank 
had business relations in 1918 with eighteen societies affiliated to the 
Farmers’ Association. The total sums withdrawn amounted to 824,635 
pesetas and the sums deposited to 868,755 pesetas. The interest paid by 
the Bank to the societies was 12,161 pesetas and interest - received from 
the societies was 9,597 pesetas. The Bank also received interest on its 
investments to the amount of 7,690 pesetas. 

After repayment out of the net profits of a sum of 1,997 peseta paid 
by the Farmers’ Association foi the initial expenses of the Bank, and of 
a gratuity of 500 pesetas to the cashier, there remained for distribution 
amongst the societies 1,831 pesetas, equivalent to approximately 19 per 
cent, of the interest paid by them to the Bank. 

The distribution of this bonus reduced the interest paid on loans to 
a rate slightly over four per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
JN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE BANK OF THE PROVINCE OF BUENOS AYRES IN 1918 — La Nacifa, 
February 1919 

From a resumed report on 1918 issued by the directors of the Bank 
of the Province of Buenos Ayres we learn that this institution has contin¬ 
ued to develop its wide and fruitful work for the advance of agricultural 
industries, giving to small and large farmers and to stock fanners ample 
facilities for obtaining credit. 
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The bank's capital rose in 1918 to 62,600,000 pesos and its reserve 
fond to 9,082,260 pesos. 

General deposits, which amounted in 1914 to 107,450,000 pesos, 
reached, as we shall presently see, the sum of 265,815,000 pesos. In other 
words they increased by 168,365,000 pesos. 


Ye.ir 

1914 . . 

1915 . . 

1916 . 
1917 . . 
X918 . . 


l'CaUSi 

107,450,000 

132,614,000 

171,149,000 

215,710,000 

275,815,000 


The securities discounted and the advances on current account also 
increased considerably during these four years, reaching the sum of 
226,054,000 pesos, whereas, as appears from the following figures, they had 
amounted to 129,000,000 pesos in 1914. 


Year Pesos 

1914 . 129,000,000 

1915 . 146,396,000 

1916 . 168,500,000 

1917 . 188,488,000 

1918 . 226,054,000 


Finally, total incomings and outgoings, which were 26,597,000 pesos 
in 1914, were 108,054,000 pesos in 1918. 

The rapid constitution in the province of new branches of tliis bank, 
which now number (34, is notable. 

The business transacted between these branches and the head-office 
reached the figure of 574,640,000 pesos, having increased by 292,380,000 pe¬ 
sos since 1914. 

Business with foreign countries was more than doubled between 1916 
and 1918, as appears from the following figures : 

# 1916 1918 

Pesos (Gold) Pesos (Gold) 

letters of exchange on foreign countries 16,135,000 34,707,000 
Cheques and bills bought. 3,923,000 10,020,000 

The bank’s mortgage credit, the management of its properties and 
its liquidation business have all been attended with success. Its profits 
amounted to 7,110,501 pesos. 
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CHIIyE. 

THE MORTGAGE CREDIT BANK. — La Information. Santiago de Chile, August 1919. 

The report issued by the Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile on its business 
in 1918 and on its position when it closed its books on the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber in that year gives us data, which we will presently reproduce, as to the 
mortgage credit it afforded on urban and rural property. 

Its transactions of this kind in 1918 numbered 563 and covered the 
total sum of 67,437,400 pesos in current money, whereas in 1917 they 
numbered 529 and covered the sum of 46,633,700 pesos in current money 
and £10,000 sterling. 

Of these 563 transactions, 346 for 33,667,700 pesos were loans secured 
by urban property, while 217 for 33,739,700 pesos were loans secured by 
rural property. The latter were distributed as follows: 

92 eight per cent, bonds.44,887,400 pesos 

28 seven » » » 14,645,000 » 

43 six » » » 7,905,000 » 

In the same year bonds of the value of 33,768,200 pesos of current 
money, 13,353,500 in francs (gold) and £52,130 sterling, were paid off. 

On 1 January 1918 this bank's balance for its mortgage credit busi¬ 
ness was as follows : 357,689,000 pesos of current money: 77,447,000 francs 
(gold); and £575,140 sterling. If we add to these figures those showing 
the business done during the year, we find that the total amortizations, as 
specified above, gave on 31 December 1918 the following total balance : 
39i>358,200 pesos of current money; 64,093,500 francs (gold) and 
£523,010 sterling, as appears in the following table: 


Balance on 1 January 1918. 

Business done during^igiS. 

Total 

Bonds paid off during 1918. 

Balance on 31 December 1918 . . . 


Current money 

l’rancs (gold) 

£ sterling 

357,689,000 

67 , 437 , 4 °° 

77 * 447 *ooo 

575,140 

435,126,400 

77,447,000 

575,140 

33,768,200 

13 . 353,500 

52,130 

391 , 358 , 

64,093,500 

523,019 


The situation of the business of the Mortgage Credit Bank on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1918 can be stated as follows. 
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Value 

266,918,600 pesos (current money) 
8,300,500 francs (gold) 

£84,630 sterling . 

206,368,800 pesos (current money) 
7,804,000 francs (gold) 

£479,830 sterling. 

This is to say that a total number of 7,205 loans of the value of 
473,287,400 pesos of current money, a total number of no loans of the 
value of 16,104,600 francs (gold), and a total number of 14 loans of the 
value of £564,460 sterling, were made on urban and rural land. 

ITALY 

1. RECENT PROVISIONS AS TO AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. - - Decreto luogotenen- 
ziale 25 maggio 1919, n. 943, recants prowedimenti per il credito agrario nelle 
provinde dd Veneto danneggiate dalla guerra. — R. Decreto 20 lnglio 1919, n. 1414, 
che auinenta II fondo stanzaato per antidpasrioni agli Istituti di credito agrario. Gaz- 
zetta Uffiaale del Regno d'Italia, Rome,No. 145,19 June 1919*and No. 1414,20 July 1919 

By a lieutenancy-decree of 20 February 1918, No. 318 (1), a fund of 
60,000,000 liras was granted for advances to be made to institutions of 
agriculture prepared to do credit business in the Venetian provinces which 
suffered by the war. By subsequent decrees, of 25 May 1919, No. 943, and 
20 July 1919, No. 1363, this fund was increased by other 40,000,000 liras. 

In virtue of these decrees agricultural and ordinary and co-operative 
credit institutions, ordinary savings-banks and Monti dipietd are authorized 
to grant loans to the farmers of Venetia for their far m i n g, for ordinary 
tillage, harvesting and the utilization and conversion of produce. Such loans 
will enjoy the privilege given by Articles 9, io~ and 11 of the lieutenancy- 
decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788 (2), will mature in not more than two 
years, and must be repaid not later than 31 December 1921. 

The loans for the acquisition of implements of labour, live stock and 
agricultural machinery will mature in not more than ten years and will 
be totally repaid by annual instalments not later that 31 December 1930. 
These loans and the documents having reference to them are exempt from 
all taxes and stamp and registration duties. The rate of interest to be paid 
by farmers on the loans made to them by the aforesaid institutions may not 
exceed 3 per cent. 

To help the reconstruction of Venetia, the Federal Institute of Credit 
(Istituto federate di credito) (3) has also been constituted. Its aim is to con¬ 
tribute to the rapid repairing of damage wrought by the war, either by 
granting advances of the compensation for war losses which is in course of 
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(i) Gazzetta Ufjiciale del Re ■•no d' Italia, Rome, N° 69, 21 March 1019 

h) See in this connection our issue tor December 1917, page 

(3) Gazzetta Vfficiale del Regno d'Italia, Rome, N° 89,14 April 1919. 
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being fixed or of being paid b3 r the State, or by making advances or loans 
to societies, businesses or individuals who are engaged on works of re¬ 
construction or of reclamation of land these advances to take the form 
established by the law on agricultural credit. The Institute was found¬ 
ed with an initial capital of 25,000,000 liras, to which savings-banks, po¬ 
pular banks and institutions of thrift contributed. It is governed by a 
managing committee, responsible for maintaining its unity of direction, 
of guiding principles and of methods, and this committee makes provision 
for an equal and proportionate distribution of credit among provinces, hav¬ 
ing regard to the damage they have suffered by the war. 

These provisions are applicable only to tlie Venetian province. By a de¬ 
cree of 20 July 1919, No. 1414, the fund for general agricultural credit was 
subsequently increased by other 20,000,000 liras. This sum will be distri¬ 
buted among agricultural credit institutions to enable loans to farmers in 
the farming years 1919-20 and 1920-21, special regard being paid to the 
increased cultivation of grain, vegetables and root-crops for human con¬ 
sumption. 

This last assignment has brought up to 205,000,000 liras the sum 
available in Italy for the agricultural credit which is and will be afforded to 
small farmers by preference. 


* 

* * 

2 . AMENDMENT OF TIIE LAW OF m MARCH 1004 AS TO AORlCri/TlTRAL 
CREDIT FOR BASTLTCAT \ -- Decreto-legge luogotenenziale n. 1130, 22 giu- 

gno 1919, che apporta modification! alia legge 31 marzo 1904, n. 140, sul credito 
agrario per la Basilicata. Giizzdia Uffic'alo del R^*to Rome, N. 17^,24 July 

1019. 

The affording of agricultural credit is entrusted in Basilicata to the 
Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for Basilicata [Cassa provincials 
di credito agrario per la Basilicata :), which is situated at Potenza, consti¬ 
tutes an ente morale (corporation having non-commercial aims), and is one 
of the institutions with which the special administrative department T for 
agricultural credit in the Bank of Naples can do business. 

On the basis of the law of 31 March 1904, No. 140, which governs this 
Provincial Bank, and the amendments to that law contained in the law of 
9 July 1908, No. 445, and in the recent lieutenancy decree-law of 22 June 
1919, No. 1190, the bank is authorized: 

(1) To make loans to landowners, tenants by emphyteusis and farmers 
in Basilicata, individually or as united in associations, (a) for making farm 
roads, for erecting buildings as dwellings for cultivators and their families, 
shelters for live stock, and warehouses for provisions and agricultural pro¬ 
duce and handling the latter, for providing drinking water, for irrigation 
and the transformation of crops, for every other kind of land improvement 
and farming improvement, and for enterprises of land settlement; (6) for 
the redemption of rents and dues, and for acquiring the land necessary 
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to small agricultural holdings; (c) for acquiring live stock, agricultural 
machinery and implements and land; (d) for the farming of land, its 
ordinal^ cultivation, harvesting, and the utilization and conversion of 
crops. 

(2) To make advances to monti fmmentari , agricultural consortia and 
agricultural banks for the purposes mentioned under (c) and [d). 

(3) To make advances on pledged agricultural produce deposited in 
general warehouses or other public or private depositories ; 

(4) To receive cash deposits, rediscount paper, discount bills, open cur¬ 
rent accounts for individuals and institutions, and, with the approval 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, to do every other kind of business min¬ 
istering to the aims of the institute. 

The loans mentioned under (1) [a) are granted gradually as the works 
proceed. The loans mentioned under (b) are secured by a special lien and 
a mortgage and are amortizable by half-yearly instalments paid within a 
period not exceeding 30 years. The loans mentioned under (c) are secured 
by a lien and mature in five years at most. The loans mentioned under 
(d) are also secured by a lien and mature at harvest time. On the loans 
mentioned under (a) and (6) interest is paid at the rate of 2 y 2 per cent. 
Interest is paid on the other loans at a rate which is fixed by the Provin¬ 
cial Bank in agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture, but which must 
not exceed the official rate of discount. 


3 TIIE " CRED1TO AGRARIO PER H. I,A 7 JO ” IN 191S. Relazione stdl’eserdzio 1918, 

Rome, 1919. 

This “Institution of Agricultural Credit for Latium u affords agri¬ 
cultural credit for the work of farming (law of 21 December 1902, No. 542, 
and lieutenancy-decree of 12 June 1919, No. 997), either through inter¬ 
mediary societies (agricultural consortia, rural banks, co-operative popular 
banks and other legally constituted bodies) active in the province of Rome, 
or directly to individual farmers living in places in which there are no inter¬ 
mediary societies or in which these cannot work. 

In 1918 the “ Credito Agrario per il Lazio ” effected altogether opera¬ 
tions for 9,554,452 liras, most of them through intermediary societies among 
whom operations for 7,507,171 liras were distributed as follows : 


Agricultural consortia.•. . 4,287,836.41 liras 

Various societies affording- agricultural credit . . . 2,574,340.90 » 

Co-operative popular banks. 372,990.02 » 

Agricultural universities. 160,533.00 » 

Agricultural and rural loan banks. 80,571.00 » 

Distillery and winemaking societies. 31 000,00 » 


7,507,171.33 » 
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These loans had the following objects: 

Grain growing. 2,825,311.35 liras 

Vine growing. 1,718,411.22 » 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, various manures. . . 1,000,528.80 » 

Stock breeding. 718,412.00 » 

Various crops. 705,418.30 » 

Agricultural implements and machinery. 323,782.26 » 

Olive growing.. 215,307.40 » 


7,507,171.33 » 

Operations with farmers directly amounted to 2,047,281 liras, and were 
distributed by kind of operation as follows : advances on pledged agricul¬ 
tural produce, 1,413,700 liras; advances with lien on seeds, 414,500 liras; 
direct simple discount, 398,554.75 liras; rediscount of bills, 90,527 liras. 

The objects of these loans were as follows: grain growing 1,318,414 
liras ; stock breeding 315,318.80 liras ; vine growing 213 216.75 liras ; va¬ 
rious crops 114,613.35 liras ; olive growing 50,300.20 liras ; sulphate of cop¬ 
per, sulphur and various manures 36,418.35 liras. 

The rate of interest on transactions with intermediary societies was 
fixed at 6 per emit, and on transactions with farmers at 7 per cent. 

In the year we are considering there was also a notable increase in the 
savings deposits received by the Institution, which exceeded four million 
liras, and increased the available capital, thus making a vaster and more 
efficacious programme of work on behalf of the farmers of Latium possible. 
The managing committee in its report, which we have already cited, ex¬ 
presses a desire to be authorized to make loans for agricultural improve¬ 
ments, transformations of crops, and the acquisition of small holdings 
with a view to promoting the subdivision of the large properties. All these 
kinds of business are recognized as necessary to agricultural development 
in hatium. 


* 

* * 

1. THE BANK OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FOR TUSCANY TN r<u«. — R larione 
del Consiglio di amministrazione della Banca di Credito ugricolo per la Toscana per 
l’anno 101b. I'\oience, igio 

From the report for 1918 on this bank, which has existed for only five 
years but has attained to a remarkable degree of development, doing a 
benefident work for the farmers of Tuscany, we reproduce the following 
data as to its activity in that year. Membership — at first (October 1913) 
25, holding 60 shares for 6,000 liras; on 31 December 1918 had risen to 
495, holding 1116 shares representing 111,600 liras of paid-up capital. 
Business done —in 1918, 2,043,641 liras were placed at the disposal of the 
farmers of the district, this sum having increased*by 358,562 liras since the 
previous year. Current accounts — deposits on current account amounted on 
31 December 1917 to 136,581 liras and on 31 December 1918 to 398,720 
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liras. Altogether, in the year we are considering, 2,190,158 liras were 
deposited in the bank as against 878,926 liras in 1913. Various activity — 
In so far as difficulties due to the war allowed, the work was begun of 
organizing the installation of two agencies of the Bank at San Giovanni in 
Valdamo and at Livorno. Work undertaken on behalf of the National In¬ 
stitute of Credit for Co-operation to promote the institution of co-operative 
societies for the improvement and settlement of uncultivated land, and of 
an office of advice and assistance for agricultural co-operative societies, 
was also important and successful. 


SPAIN. 


A NEW AGRICULTURAL BANK. — Revtsfa de Economia y Hacienda , 22nd Year, No. 42 
Madrid, 18 October 1919 

A new bank lias been formed in Madrid with the title of Industrial 
Agricultural Bank and Mortgage Savings Bank (Banco Industrial Agricola 
y Cajtf tic \lion os Hipite^aria). Amongst other work which the Bank 
proposes to carry out are the making of advances to farmers at moderate 
rates of interest for productive purposes and the granting of long-term mort¬ 
gage loans to enable them to purchase their lands, to redeem charges, or 
to make permanent improvements. 

The capital of the Bank is 25,000,000 pesetas. Branches will be establish¬ 
ed in all the provincial capitals. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 

THE STATE CONTRIBUTION TO AGRICULTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE LIBERATED DISTRICTS. 


SOURCE (official) : 

Chambre des d:£put£s: Rapport fait au nom de la commission chargee d’examiner 

LE PROJET DE LOI PORTANT FIXATION DU BUDGET ORDINAIRE DES SERVICES CIVILS 

DE L’EXERCICE 1919 (AGRICULTURE), PAR M. ADRIAN DARIAC, DEPUTE (SESSION DE 

1919, SEANCE DU 22 MAI 1919, ANNEXE N° f>l6f). 

§ i. The office of agricultural reconstruction. 

As early as the autumn of 1916, the Minister of Agriculture realized 
the necessity of stocking supplies for the farmers of the liberated districts, 
and of regulating prices which competition between purchasers would other¬ 
wise have raised beyond all limits. He therefore instituted an interdepart¬ 
mental commission, charged on the one hand with estimating after-war 
needs, as regarded the quantity and kind of the goods wanted, and on the 
other with finding builders able to supply the recognized needs. This 
organization was at work when the law of 3 August 1917, which erected the 
Office for the Agricultural Reconstruction of the departments which had 
been invaded, was passed. 

Decrees dated 1 October 1917 regulated the organization of the office 
and appointed the members of the managing council, of whom half were 
farmers coming from the departments which had suffered and half repre¬ 
sentatives of the ministries concerned. 

The managing council holds a full meeting once a month, and the per¬ 
manent committee meets once a week, if necessary, to give its advice on 
current business. 

The office has depended since 13 December 1917 on the Ministry of the 
Liberated Districts. 
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Its interior organization is as follows: 

The following departments work under tlie authority of the general 
secretary and his assistant who are in direct touch with the ministry: 

(1) The department of study and information, which is charged to 
carry on technical studies, and to give information to the departments of 
other ministries and to the farmers who have suffered loss. 

(2) The provisioning department which has three sections : 

(а) Supplies section, with a subsection for machinery and implements 
and another for vehicles and harness ; 

(б) Seed, plant and manure section ; 

(c) Horse and other live stock section. 

These three sections find supplies and draw up the contracts submit¬ 
ted for the approval of the managing council and the signature of the 
minister. 

Hitherto labour and primary supplies have been lacking, but it seems 
that the situation must presently change. The supplies for which there 
was no immediate use have been stored in a central depository. The sup¬ 
plies section otherwise organizes, with means which hitherto have unfortun¬ 
ately been limited, centres for restoring and repairing the implements 
which are still to be found in the wasted districts. 

The horse and live stock section undertakes the distribution of army 
horses among the farmers interested, notably that of brood mares. In 
this connection it has relations with the British and American military 
authorities. 

The reconstitution of flocks and herds also receives this section’s atten¬ 
tion, and it has entered into treaty with Switzerland for help in this work in 
the eastern departments, with Holland as regards the other districts, with 
America as regards all the districts interested, with Algeria for sheep, 
and with various departments for goats. The largest contribution has nat¬ 
urally consisted of selected live stock from the French interior. The min¬ 
ister, in agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, has drawn up the 
list of the restitutions in kind which are to be demanded from Germany. 

The seed and plants section works in agreement with the national nur¬ 
series of Versailles and with the army market gardening department in 
order to supply farmers with large quantities of plants at reduced prices. 
Its essential work is however the passing of contracts with good farmers in 
the interior of the country by which these engage to give up a certain num¬ 
ber of hectares to growing grain of kinds suited to the districts concerned. 
Thus at harvest-time several thousand hectares will allow the first 
need for seed to be met in a way tending to the agricultural improvement of 
the districts restored to productiveness. 

(3) Side by side with the department of study and information and the 
provisioning department there are a contentious matter department, which 
is charged to examine contracts and agreements from the legal point of view, 
and an agricultural associations’ mission. The latter sends delegates wher¬ 
ever it is possible to organize farmers into co-operative production socie¬ 
ties, since these are the only organizations which can facilitate the consolid- 
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ation of holdings, the use of motor traction and, in general, profitable 
farming with minimum Resources. 

(4) Book keeping, finally, constitutes a special department. 

In concluding this brief description of the office a few words must 
be said as to the societies of commissaries (societes de tiers-mandataircs) 
organized or being organized in each of the departments which has suffered. 
For many reasons the office could not satisfy all the farmers, and if it makes 
wholesale purchases the retail distribution must indispensably be effected 
by organizations, formed without desire of gain, which group in each 
district persons important to agriculture and enjoying the farmers’ confi¬ 
dence. The services of the State and of the trade association have therefore 
been brought together. The societies of commissaries have had much 
difficulty in developing but it is thought that they are called upon to de¬ 
velop importantly. 


§ 2. The advances to farmers. 

The procedure by which the farmers who have returned home can ob¬ 
tain satisfaction is explained in a circular of the ministry, dated 21 October 
1918. This is, substantially, as follows : 

Advances which may amount to 1,000 francs and exceptionally to 
2,000 francs a hectare, but may not exceed the amount of the loss suffered 
(pre-war valuation), are made to farmers in the wasted districts who return 
to their former farms. Out of the sum awarded 400 francs a hectare may 
be set aside as a working fund (necessaries of life, small purchases, wages 
of labourers until the first harvest has been gathered). The remainder 
must be spent on purchases, attested in writing, of live stock, supplies and 
seed, which may be furnished by the society of commissaries representing 
the Office of Reconstruction in the department. 

In order to obtain these advances the person concerned must apply to 
the prefect of the department, stating, as well as the amount of the advance 
for which he asks: (1) his urgent reason for having recourse to this ad¬ 
vance in order to restore his farm to working condition; (2) the kind and size 
of the farm he wishes to restore ; (3) the resources which he reckons on em¬ 
ploying to this end ; (4) the exact needs which the advance is to meet. 

To this application a detailed statement is annexed of the losses suf¬ 
fered, attested by two witnesses who are well known in the farming world 
of the district K and certified by the mayor. 

The special departmental committee, which meets every week, fixes 
within a fortnight the amount of the advance to which the applicant has 
right. This bears no interest and is repayable out of war damages. 

On this point, as on that touching the bearing of the orders passed, and 
especially of those executed, previous circumstances have prevented a 
development proportionate to the importance of the task f to be accom¬ 
plished. The period which has elapsed may be called that of incubation 
and preparation. \ 
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The instrument is now ready, and it remains to make good use of it 
so that agricultural reconstruction, the basis of the whole restoration of 
the liberated districts, may be accomplished in the minimum interval of 
time. 

Together with the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction there are, also 
attached to the Ministry of the liberated Districts, technical reconstruc¬ 
tion departments to whom belong the work of repairing and rebuilding 
dwellings, making and providing temporary houses and shelters, cleaning 
and levelling the soil, and removing unexploded bombs. The farmer who 
wishes to repair his buildings can obtain allowances by instalments, in kind 
or in cash, equal to three quarters of the cantonal committee's valuation, 
if he apply for such allowances for the purpose of works of construction 
which meet urgent need. Exceptionally the allowances may amount to 
90 per cent, of the valuation, in the case of urgent work entrusted to the 
execution of a co-operative society of reconstruction. 

Stocks of temporary houses are, by the care of the administration, 
being manufactured. The person whose house has been destroyed can ap¬ 
ply to the prefeetorate and obtain the grant of a temporary house, either 
as a free loan, or for a rent amounting to 3 per cent, of the net cost, or by 
buying it for 50 per cent, of the net cost. 

For complete reconstructions the agricultural improvements depart¬ 
ment has prepared plans applicable to the various districts, taking into ac¬ 
count climate, kind of material and the needs of small, medium and large 
farming, and providing for the lodging of labourers. 

A farmer may also apply to the prefeetorate and to the agricultural 
improvements engineer in order to have his land restored to a good state 
and cleaned. 

Advances are made for household furnishing. These may amount to 
1,000 francs for the head of a family and 200 francs for each person de¬ 
pendent on him who is not an earner, but they must not exceed the amount 
of his loss. 


§ 3. Results obtained and work to be done. 

The provisions we have resumed have begun to produce effects. We 
show the results obtained up to 1 January 1919, as stated in the informa- 
• tion supplied by the Ministry of liberated Districts. 

I .—Nature and bearing of work done &v the three sections of the 'provision¬ 
ing department of the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction {purchase and dis¬ 
tribution ). , ' 

(1) Supplies section . — On 1 January 1919 orders covering 65,528,248 
francs had been given for agricultural implements ; but owing to the pri¬ 
mary material and transport crisis, which caused delays on the part of 
almost all suppliers, implements had been received only to the value of 
4,499,158 francs. They had been distributed to the farmers who had suf¬ 
fered losses, to the value of 3,328,664 francs. 

(2) Seed, plant and manure section. — On 1 January 1919 various kinds 
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of seed had been bought for 371,192 francs, seed potatoes for 1,464,908 
francs, and manure for 1,018,200 francs. All the seed and potatoes were 
delivered to the farmers who had suffered loss, except 252,000 francs’ 
worth of wheat which were, by special contracts, supplied to duly chosen 
farmers of the interior who were obliged to return this quantity at the next 
harvest, thus affording an important provision for autumn sowing. 

(3) Live stock section . — No purchase of horses or other live stock had 
as yet been made by the office directly on 1 January 1919. All purchases of 
this kind had been made by the societies of commissaries or by the farmers 
themselves. 

(4) Societies of commissaries and agents. — The societies of commissa¬ 
ries, from the time they were constituted until 1 January 1919, bought and 
delivered to farmers implements, seed and live stock worth 1,324,772 francs. 
In the same way, in departments in which there were no such societies the 
office’s economic agents had at the same date bought and distributed, or 
paid for the fanners’ direct purchases of, these goods up to the value of 
696,502 francs. 

To resume: the business of the office up to 1 January 1919 was as fol¬ 
lows : 


Sections 

Purchases 

Distributions 


fiancs 


Supplies section. 1 

<55,528,219 

3,328,66 1 

Manure, seed and plant section. 

2,851^300 

2,595,256 

Live stock section. 

See test 

See test 

Societies of commissaries and foremen.J 

2,022,275 

2,022,275 

Total . . . i 

70,4 04,824 

7,946,195 


We conclude by showing the extent of the land of which the restor¬ 
ation to cultivation is contemplated : 

The total wasted area was 3,539,000 hectares out of which there were 

under cultivation.2,654,000 hectares, 

distributed as follows: 


2,041,000 hectares 
441,000 » 

21,000 » 

11,000 
87,000 
53,ooo 


Arable land. 

Meadows, pastures. . . 

Orchards. 

Vineyards.. 

Various land .... 

Gardens and parks. . 

The area which devastation had made it im¬ 
possible to utilize was 145,000 hectares, including a 

cultivated area of. 109,000 hectares 

The total area of which the restoration to cul- 


» 

» 

» 


tivation was contemplated was therefore.2,545,000 hectares 
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The Budget Commsision ot the Chamber oi Deputies estimated that, 
at the present rate of values, the direct and indirect losses suffered by 
agriculture in the wasted districts were as follows * 


Faim buildings. 1,900,000,000 francs 

Property not built upon. 3,334,000,000 

Agricultural material. 3,186,000,000 

Live stock. 2,090,000,000 

Provisions. 5,839,000,000 

Income from land. 1,393,000,000 

Income from farming. 1,579,000,000 

Sport. 120,000,000 

Agricultural drainage and waterworks. . . 66,000,000 

Woods and forests. 1,660,000,000 


Total . . . 21,167,000,000 

This sum represents more than one sixth of the losses (about 120 mil¬ 
liards of francs). 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BELGIUM. 

i. THE RESTORATION OF LAND TO CULTIVATION —Bulletin Inclinations Agncoles, 
Ministry of Agricultuie, Brussels, No 5, 1 Octobci 1919; Le Payi>an t Louvain, Nos 4-5, 
August-September 1919 

Since September 1912 the Belgian government, faced with tliegeneial 
rise in the price of foodstuffs, has recognized that the most efficacious means 
of remedying this is the greatest possible intensification of production. It 
therefore nominated a special commission with a mandate to study all the 
measures which might contribute to the solution of the problem and to sug¬ 
gest their adoption to the competent authorities Among the proposals 
made (1) one which deserves notice is that for the constitution of a special 
body whose object it would be to promote the various measures taken in 
the country for breaking up waste and moorland, a work hitherto under¬ 
taken only by individual landowners. The reader will recollect that in 1913, 
on the basis on this resolution, a Belgian Society for Breaking-up Unculti- 

(1) See In this connection the article in our issue for February 1914 (Monthly Bulletin of 
Economic and Social Intelligence), page 93 
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\ ated Land {Societe beige dt defnJicmenis) was constituted at Louvain by 
the efforts of several members of the commission. This society proposed 
to begin its activity by improving the vast abandoned zones of Campine 
and the Ardennes, rendering thousands of unproductive hectares fruitful. 
It would do this in the following ways (i): (a) by placing itself at the dispo¬ 
sal of those concerned, whether private persons or public administrations, 
for the planning and execution of works of breaking up and improving un¬ 
cultivated land, afforestation, the formation of pasturelands, etc.; (6) by 
facilitating negotiations between small farmers and communes or land- 
owners for the letting, purchase and sale of uncultivated or improved lands, 
promoting and facilitating, by advances of funds, the erection of rural build¬ 
ings by small farmers ; (c) by giving or letting out on hire machinery, im¬ 
plements and other material; (d) by trading, on its own account or that of 
others, in the products of forestry or agriculture, undertaking the purchase, 
sale, production and selection of animals, seed and saplings; (e) by doing 
ciedit and banking business in order to forward all this enterprise. 

Besides the lands mentioned there are today in Belgium districts en¬ 
tirely wasted by the war which urgently need to have their value restored to 
them. The " Societe beige de defrichements ” wishes to take part in this 
restoration and has decided to extend its activity to Flanders, placing its 
resources in the mattei of giving information and advice at the service of 
all concerned. Its expert staff ascertains on the spot what damage has been 
done to land, and after making the investigations necessary proceeds, in 
agreement with those concerned, to do the work needed. 

Equally noteworthy is a scheme prepared by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture according to which every landowner can effect reconstruction on his 
land, either with his own means or by taking advantage of special societies, 
but is liable to expropriation by the State, which will at its own cost under¬ 
take the restoration of his land to fertility, if he do not provide for the execu¬ 
tion of the necessary work within a suitable interval of time. After restor¬ 
ation by the State the owner re-enters on his land on fixed terms, or, if a 
change of ownership be advantageous, on other land of the same value. An 
exchange may also be made with the object of grouping several piece? of 
land in a single holding, to the advantage of the owner or the tenant. 

Meanwhile the farmers of the wasted regions of Flanders have, as ap 
pears from the Bulletin d’Informations Agricoirs of the Belgian Ministry 
of Agriculture, engaged to restore 8,000 hectares to cultivation. This un¬ 
dertaking is a matter of private initiative, but has financial support from 
the government, which grants to it subsidies varying from 200 to 500 francs 
the hectare in accordance with the extent of the loss suffered. The amount 
of the grants made already exceeds a million francs. The trades unions, 
which exemplify a characteristic type of Belgian organization, have more¬ 
over announced special " competitions of restored lots of land, ” to which 
prizes amounting to more than 80,000 francs will attach. 

(1) For greater details as to the society’s organization see the article in our issue for August 
1913 [Monthly Bulletin* of Economic and Social Intelligence), -page 35. 
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2. THE RURAL POPULATION AND THE RURAL EXODUS. — Max Rasquxn : “ La 
population des campagnes ”, in Journal de la Sociffl Nationale des Agnculteurs de Belgique f 
Brussels, No. 14, 16 August 1919. 

A phenomenon which constituted before the war, owing to its grave con¬ 
sequences to agricultural economy, a very great preoccupation of ipany 
persons, and attracted the attenti on of the most eminent members of govern¬ 
ments, was that of the rural exodus which appeared in an acute form in 
many countries — Great Britain, France, Belgium and others. In an 
article in the “ Journal de la Soriete Nationale des Agriculteurs deBdgique ” 
Max Rasquin examines the causes of this phenomenon in Belgium (1), and 
gives some data as to the Belgian rural population which are worth 
resuming. 

The communes of Belgium belong to three categories, rural, industrial 
and urban communes. Urban communes aie those which have at least 
20,000 inhabitants and the capitals of administrative districts. There arc 
altogether 2617 communes, of which 1954 are rural, 608 industrial and 55 
urban. 

The various percentages of the population of the whole country con¬ 
tained in each of these three categories is as follows: rural communes 38.59; 
industrial communes 31.81; urban communes 29.60. Thus with regard to 
their percentages of the population and their number, the rural communes 
come first and the urban communes last. 

The sex of the inhabitants gives the following proportions: rural com¬ 
munes, mensi percent., women 49 per cent.; industrial communes, men 50.30 
per cent., women 4Q.70 per cent. ; urban communes, men 47.20 per cent., 
women 52.80 per cent. The mumerical superior^ of women in towns, and 
the almost equal proportions of the sexes in the rural communes, should be 
noticed. Finally the comparative examination of biiths and deaths gives 
the following rates per thousand inhabitants: rural communes, births 29.65, 
deaths 18.58 ; industrial communes, births 29.30, deaths 18.13 > urban com¬ 
munes, births 28.18, deaths 20.49. Thus the difference between births and 
deaths is much the same in the rural and industrial communes, but the * 
excess of births over deaths is less in the urban communes. 

According to an enquiry resumed in the Revue des Siatisiiques, the towns 
of Belgium comprise 60 per cent, of the whole population and the country 
40 per cent. The rates of the increase of the population per thousand in¬ 
habitants are the following: rural communes 4.6, urban commtines 12.4, 
industrial communes 13.8. 

With regard to the depopulation of country districts it is observed that 
although not general it is marked in some places, as in the communes in the 
districts of Atb, Mons, Soignies and Flanders. According to M. Rasquin it is 

(z) See in this connection the article by Robert Ulens in our issue (Monthly Bulletin of Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Intelligence) for May 1914. 
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caused principally by the low rate of agricultural wages, by military sendee, 
and by the domestic nature of the employment found in towns. 

Before the war the labourer who earned more than 5 francs a day was 
rare, and this wage was only paid in very busy times, as at harvest-time and 
when the .beetroot crops were taken in. Women’s wages scarcely exceeded 
2 francs, sometimes reaching 2.50 francs or 3 francs in bt*sy seasons. 

Another cause nf the exodus is said to be military service which every 
years brings into the garrison towns a large number of young men, who fed 
the attractions of town, lose their love for the country, and prefer after¬ 
wards to work in factories. 

Finally, domestic sendee and its high wages bring many women into 
the country, adding to the female exodus. 

To these chief causes for the constant increase of the urban population 
others should be added, such as the attraction generally exercised by town 
life, with its distractions and conveniences, and the industrial and commercial 
expansion which today irresistibly fascinates the more active and intelli¬ 
gent elements in the population, encouraging them to hope for a better future. 


*' * 

3. THE AGB.ICUETURAE LABOURERS. — E- Vliebergh: “ Nos ouvriers agricoles ** in 

JRevue Souale Caiholique , I/mvam, No. 6, September 1919. 

M. Vliebergh publishes in the Revue Sociale CathoUqui a study on the 
position of agricultural labourers in Bdgium before the war (1), which will 
enable us, as soon as the necessary data are reedved, to institute useful 
comparisons with their new position after the war. 

M. Vliebergh observes that of all classes of labourers that of the agricul¬ 
tural labourers was before the war considered to enjoy the least favourable 
conditions. Distinctions should however be made and the fact should not 
be forgotten that besides cash wages the agricultural labourer often reedved 
special benefits — a plot of land on which to grow potatoes, the opportunity 
to gather grass with which to feed a cow, etc. The earnings of his wife 
and children should be added to all this. Often his pay consisted in a 
part of the harvested crop, as in the case of reapers in the district south of 
Limburg, and as in West Flanders where tobacco-growing is contracted for, 
the labourer reedving two sevenths of the crop. 

The mass of agricultural labourers is divided into two groups. The 
most numerous and important group is that of those who find work in then- 
own commune or district. The second is that of the men who emigrate dther 
to other parts of the country—many agricultural labourers in the southern 
sandy zone of the province of Antwerp go to work on the large farms in the 
Walloon district — or abroad, especially to France whither many labourers 

(1) For agricultural labourers in Belgium see also the article in our issue [Monthly Bulletiu 
of Economic and Social Intelligence) for March 1915. 
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from tlie two Flanders go to work regularly. The first group is divided into 
labourers permanently employed, labourers employed temporarily and be¬ 
longing to gangs which carry out special works at agreed rates in a given 
place, and the farm servants who on small farms do all kinds of work, and 
on large farms only certain kinds of work under a system of scientific div¬ 
ision of labour. 

As regards wages, the last official data are those communicated to the 
Senate hy the then Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Helleputte, on the oc¬ 
casion of a discusssion on the national balance-sheet on 13 August 1913 (1). 
This minister stated that according to an enquiry by his department the 
average wages, withoul board, of agricultural labourers were as follows in 
the various provinces: 




Minima 

Ate vim a 



francs 

francs 

Antwerp. 


1.50 

2.50 

Brabant. 

..... 1 

1.50 

3-00 

Hainault. 


. 1.50 

4.00 

East Flanders. . . 


1.50 

2.50 

West" Flanders . . 


. 2.00 

2.30 

I4*ge . 

• • • 

2.50 

4.00 

Limburg. 


i -45 

2-75 

Luxemburg. . . . 

. 

1.50 

4.00 

Namur. 


3.00 

5-oo 


The wages in question are specimen average wages, and it may be taken 
that an appreciable increase has already occurred. In general, the highest 
wages within a district are paid on the large farms, but on the small farms the 
labourers are, to make up, treated by the farmer almost as members of 
the family. 

The farm-servants are lodged on the farms, but often in conditions 
which still leave much to be desired. As regards their board, there is no 
uniform system: the servants and some of the labourers are fed on the farm, 
almost always at the farmer's own table. The quality of the board varies 
from farm to farm : 011 some it is good, on others less so. 

The best fed labourers are those boarded at the farm on which they are 
employed. The food of those who eat in their own cottages is generally 
1 scarce and poor. 


(1) Parliamentary Annals of Belgium, Senate, Ordinary Session of 1912-13, p. 540. 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


I#AND SETTLEMENT. — The Farmers Weekly , Vol. XVin, No. 444. Bloemfontein, 
10 September xgig. 

The area of the Protectorate of British East Africa is distributed as 
follows: 


Northern Frontier District. . 

Jubaland Piovince. 

Tanaland Province. 

Ten-mile coastal belt. 

Native reserves. 

Forest reserves. 

Land alienated. 

Land surveved foi alienation. . . 


63.630 

square miles 

45.540 

» 

»» 

25,460 

» 

» 

4.420 

» 

» 

31.250 

» 

» 

3.125 

)> 

» 

7.440 

» 

» 

4,060 

» 

» 


European settlement is not at piesent suggested in the Northern Fron¬ 
tier District or the Jubaland or Tanaland Province. The two former, in 
particular, comprise large tracts of waterless country. Of the 4,000 square 
miles or two and a half million acres which have been surveyed for aliena¬ 
tion nearly the whole is swallowed up by allotments under the Ex-Soldier 
Settlement Scheme and a certain proportion is being reserved to satisfy 
claims for preferential treatment. 

New areas are in process of being surveyed, and the possibilities are 
that some 500,000 acres will thus become available for settlement. Of this 
area some 300,000 acres will be in the Sotik district, and the rest will be scat¬ 
tered between the areas already alienated and the forests, or will lie in the 
forests, or possibly along the boundaries of native reserves. 

It is stated that when this land has been surveyed it will be impossible 
to constitute further watered farms, and that the remaining land admits 
of development only by wealthy companies who could spend large sums on 
water boring and irrigation. The Tana Valley would probably repay such 
enterprise as its lands could be used for sugar and rice growing. A further 
considerable area will become available for European settlement as the 
forests are gradually cleared away. 


CANADA. 

THE BOARD OF GRAIN SUPERVISORS. — The Agricultural Gazette of Canada , Ottawa 
September igxg. 

On 31 July 1919 the Canadian Wheat Board was appointed by order 
of the Governor General in Council. This Board is to consist of not more 
than ten members of whom one shall be chairman and chief executive 
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officer and another assistant chairman. It is to make such enquiries and 
investigations as it deems necessary for ascertaining what supplies of 
wheat are available from time to time, where they are to be found and 
what is their ownership, the existing facilities for transporting them and 
elevator accommodation for storing them, and all conditions touching 
their marketing and market price. For the purpose of any enquiry or 
investigation the Board is to have all the powers of a commissioner acting 
under Part I of the Enquiries Act. It has power from time to time:— 
" (a) To take delivery of wheat in Canada at any point. 

" (6) To pay, by way of advance, to the producers or other persons 
delivering wheat to the Board, such price per bushel according to grade or 
quality or place of delivery for price purposes as shall be set out in a 
schedule to be prepared by the Board and approved by the Governor in 
Council, and to provide for the issue of participation certificates to persons 
entitled thereto. 

" (c) To sdl wheat so delivered to millers in Canada for milling 
purposes at such prices and subject to such conditions as the Board sees 
fit, the price of sale to millers being governed as nearly as may be by the 
price obtainable at the same time in the world's markets for wheat of equal 
value, regard being had to the cost of transport, handling and storage. 

" (d) To store and transport such wheat with a view to the marketing 
of same. 

" (e) To sell wheat so delivered in excess.of domestic requirements 
to purchasers overseas or in other countries, for such prices as may be 
obtainable. 

“ (/) In co-operation with the Seed Purchasing Commission of the 
Department of Agriculture, and by sale to such commission or otherwise, 
to provide for the ^retention or distribution in various parts of Canada of 
such wheat as may be necessary for seed in 1920. 

“ (g) To fix maximum prices or margins of profit at which flour 
and other products made from wheat delivered to millers may be sold, and 
to fix standards of quality of such flour. 

"(h) To purchase flour from millers at prices to be fixed by the Board 
and to sdl same in Canada or in other countries. 

" (i) To take possession of and to sell and deliver to millers, or to 
purchasers in other countries, wheat stored in any elevator, warehouse, 
or on railway cars or Canadian boats, and to deal with the same as to pay¬ 
ment of advance and otherwise in the same way as if it had been otherwise 
delivered to the Board, and to move grain into and out of or thiough any 
elevator and to or from any car or boat. 

“ (j) To control by licenses or otherwise the export and sale of flour, 
out of Canada. 

" (h) For the purposes of performing its duties under this order 
to allocate Canadian lake tonnage and to distribute cars for rail ship¬ 
ments. 

“ (Q To pay necessary expenses incident to the operations of the 

Board 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES (BRITISH PROTECTORATE) 

LAND GRANTS TO EX-SERVICE MEN — Strait Budget, No. 3212, Singapore, * Septem¬ 
ber 1019 

A Committee appointed to make recommendations for the granting 
of State land in the Federated Malay States to officers and men of the 
British Army and Navy has reported that there are insuperable objections 
to any general scheme, such as might be contemplated in temperate clim¬ 
ates, for encouraging large numbers of men to immigrate and take up 
land. In its opinion Government assistance should be strictly limited to 
approved individual cases. 

It is proposed, however, that grants of 100 acres of land, accompanied 
by a loan to assist in its development, should be offered to men who left 
Malaya to serve in the war and have spent six months in the country 
since their return and to men who, having served in the war, have sub¬ 
sequently obtained employment in Malaya and have speut 12 months in the 
country. If the applicant had no employment he would require to have 
private means on which to maintain himself while his land remained un¬ 
productive. 

The grant would be subject to payment of quit-rent at the rate of 
10 cents (1) an acre, but if the land were transferred to any person other 
than the applicant’s natural heirs rent at current rates would become pay¬ 
able. It would be a condition of the grant that not less than 25 acres 
should be planted in each of the first four years. A loan not exceeding 
25,000 dollars (r) would be made to the applicant payable in instalments 
distributed over five years. The land would be mortgaged to the Govern¬ 
ment, but as in the initial stages the Government would have no security 
beyond the ability, industry and good health of the applicant, it is pro¬ 
posed that at the end of two years the Government should have the right to 
have a valuation made and, if the value were found to be less than the 
amount already advanced, to foreclose and sell the land. It is thought 
that, in these circumstances, it would be better to terminate the arrange¬ 
ment, even at some financial loss, The right of immediate foreclosure 
would also be reserved to the Government if the applicant died or if h 
left the country without the consent of the Government. 

It is recommended that the rate of interest payable on the loans should 
be one per cent less than that charged by the Planters’Loan Board for the 
time being, the lower rate being intended as a further concession to the 
applicants in recognition of the special claims they have on the country. 

A statement is annexed to the Report showing the yield of rubber 
that may be expected in twelve years from 100 acres, planted in the 
manner stipulated, and its net value, taking the price of rubber at is 6 d. 
per pound and the cost of production at xod- per pound. The land would 


(1) The dollar {= 100 cents) in use in Malaya is eciuai to 2& 4c 
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begin to produce in the 6th year and it is proposed that the repayment 
of the loan should commence in the 8th year. The following statement 
shows the estimated yield, net value, and proposed instalments of repay¬ 
ment : 



Estimated 

Yield 

Net 

Value 

Proposed 

Instalment 

Year 

of Rubber 

of Repayment 


Pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars 

6th. 

. 3,000 

857 

— 

7th. 

• * . . . 9,000 

3.571 

— 

8th. 

. 16,500 

4.712 

1,000 

9th. 

. 25,500 

7.385 

4,000 

10th. 

. 33.000 

9,428 

5,000 

nth. 

.... 37.500 

10,712 

7,000 

12th. 

. 40,500 

n.573 

8,000 


— 

— 

— -- 


165,000 

47.140 

25,000 


The Committee have taken rubber cultivation to illustrate their 
recommendations, because it is the most popular and profitable form of 
cultivation in the Malay States at the present time, but they urged that 
applications for land and loans to cultivate other agricultural products 
should receive equally generous consideration if the}- offer reasonable 
prospects of being profitable. 


FRANCE. 


A C0IXECTIV1S CONTRACT FOR THE HIRING OF AGRICUIyTI’RAX LABOUR - 
Bulletin ibt Minhkre du travail el dc la frti'vov vice socuile, Paris, June-July- August iqi»j 

Collective contracts for the hiring of labour have begun to make their 
appearance in French agriculture. Thus on 8 August 1919 an agreement 
was concluded between the agricultural employers' society and the syn¬ 
dicated agricultural labourers of the arrondissement of Melun, in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

“ Article 1. — Wages. — The wages taken as basis are minimum wages. 
In addition to these minimum wages every worker has the right to a garden 
of 5 ares, dug and manured by his employer, or to an annual payment 
of 100 francs in lieu of a garden. 

“ Article 2. — The minimum wages for each category of workers 
shall be as follows. — For farm men, employed on all kinds of work, a 
minimum of 10 francs a day together with a garden as provided in 
Article 1. 

“ Article 3. — Men on monthly wages, carters and stockmen, not 
boaided or lodged: a minimum of 300 francs a month with a garden. 
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Carters and stockmen, lodged and boarded: 'a minimum of 160 francs a 
month. 

“ Article 4. — Married, couples employed on farms ; women servants 

labourers on farms. — Married couples, a minimum of 250 francs a 
month with board and lodging. 

Women servants . — A minimum of 90 francs a month with board 
and lodging. Women employed on small outdoor tasks: a minimum 
of 0.60 franc a month. The wages of women working on threshing ma¬ 
chines or in distilleries must not be less than 0.75 franc an hour. 

When a woman does a man's work she must have a man's wages — 
equal wages for equal work. 

<c Article 5. — Farm stewards , shepherds : 

Farm steward (foreman) : a minimum of 350 francs a month without 
board and lodging, or of 200 francs a month with board and lodging. 

Shepherds. — A minimum of 350 francs a month without board 
or lodging. Such a shepherd is responsible for feeding his dogs. 

Shepherds who arc fed together with their dogs. — A minimum of 
160 francs a month. 

“ Article 6. — Tractor drivers (specialist mechanics) : A minimum 
of 400 francs a month without board on lodging. 

“ Article 7. — Men working on threshing machines. — A ininimum 
of 12 francs a day without board or lodging when work is not done by 
the piece. 

Article 8. — Men working in distilleries. — A minimum of 360 francs 
a month. Other workmen and employees will receive a proportionate rise. 

“ Article 9. — Longer working day in time of harvest. — Working 
days during which harvest work is done will be reckoned from the time 
the first sheaf is cut until the last is garnered and will be increased by 
100 per cent. 

Men employed on th* farm on other work will receive 400 francs a 
month together with a premium of 50 francs for the harvest. 

Work by 1 he day during the harvest will be paid at the nate of 16 francs 
a day. 

“ Article 10. — Unhealthy work. — For unhealthy work in distilleries 
and on the upkeep of cesspools wages will be increased by a minimum of 
10 per cent. 

“ Article 11. — Piece work. — Piec£ work being very variable, in 
accordance with soils and districts, the district union will be responsible 
for fixing tariffs of pay for it. Minimum wages for piece work will how¬ 
ever be: 

For trussing with three binders : 7.50 francs per hundred. — For 
trussing with two binders : 6.50 francs per hundred. — For trussing with 
one binder: 5 francs per hundred. 

To fix tariffs of pay for other kinds of work the wages paid to labourers 
working by the hour will be taken as basis. 

“ Aiticle 13. — Weekly rest and social laws: The weekly rest will 
be compulsory in agriculture and social laws will be strictly applied. 
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'* Article 14. — Health. — The practice of causing labourers to sleep 
in byres and stables will be suppiessed gradually and as far as possible, ” 

Bedroom and dining-ioom accomodation will so Lc contrived o~! the 
farms as to give the woikers the maximum ol comfort. 

■' Article 15. — Boy and girl labour. — Lads and girls who cannot at¬ 
tain to a normal worker's production will be paid on the basis ot the mini¬ 
mum prices fixed. 

The arbitrating commissions must see that this last regulation is ap¬ 
plied, and must see that lads and girls are not employed on heavy work 
beyond their strength. 

* c Article 16. — Foreign labourers. — Foreign labourers will be paid at 
the same rate as French labourers and will enjoy the same advantages and 
woiking conditions. All agreements to the contrary are null and void. 

“ Article 17. — Mixtd arbitrating commissions. — An arbitrating com¬ 
mission of from three to five members will be nominated for each regional 
syndicate. It will see that this agreement is conscientiously carried out. 
It will get into touch with the empkrrer when a conflict threatens. 

** Article 18. — Duration of the agi cement. — This agreement will be 
valid until 1 June 1920. If at that date it be not disclaimed it will be valid 
for another perio’d of a year, being tacitly renewed. Amendments which 
either of the agreeing parties •wish to make to it must be stated at least 
two months before it expires. 

" Article 19. — Events occurring during strikes. — No dismissals will 
take place in consequence of events occurring during strikes and tiade»s- 
union questions. " 

This agreement is the more worthy of remark because it will, by com¬ 
mon consent, be respected as having legal force by the courts of urrondlsst,- 
menis, being consideied as pail of the local custom ^ obtaining between 
farmers and labourers. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

ERECTION OF CONSULTATIVE COHMITTEKS OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUS¬ 
TRY IN FRENCH VEST AFRICA. — L\l]nquc ruin {(list, Paris, November -I >ec- 
ember 1919. 

A decree of 21 May 19x9 institutes in the capital of each ol the fol¬ 
lowing colonies, Senegal, Upper Senegal and Niger, Upper Volta, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey, a consultative co mmi ttee of agri¬ 
culture and industry which will represent to the lieutenant-governor the 
interests of farmers, stock farmeis, cultivators of forests and manufactu¬ 
rers in these various colonies. 

These committees will be made up of two parts, ol which the first 
will consist of members elected by the French colonists by scrutiny of 
lists, and the second of native farmers nominated by the local authority. 

The powers of the committees are purely those of consultative bodies. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


RESTRICTION ON NOTIONS TO OUIT WHEN AGRICULTURAL I <\ND IS SOLD. — 
Jmini'll ofth' Lind Agents* Souirfy, No 10 , London, October ioio. 

The Agricultural Land Sales (Restriction of Notices to Quit) Act, 1919 
which came iuto force on 19 August was designed to remedy an incon¬ 
venience which sometimes resulted when agricultural land was sold. It 
frequently happened tliat, in anticipation of a sale, the landowner gave a 
year's notice to the tenants to quit, in order that the purchaser might, if 
he so desired, have early possession of the land. The tenants were left in 
doubt until the sale took place whether they would be obliged to quit or 
not and if after the sale they were compelled to quit they had only, perhaps, 
two or three months in which to find new holdings and remove to them. 

The principal operative section of this Act reads as follows : “ On the 
making, after the passing of the Act, of any contract for sale of a holding, 
or any part of a holding hold by a tenant from year to year, any then cur¬ 
rent and unexpired notie * t > d w 1 ermine the tenancy of the holding given 
to the tenant, either before or after the passing of this Act, shall be null 
and void, unless the tenant shall, after the passing of this Act and prior 
to such contract of sale, by writing, agree that such notice shall be 
valid. " 

The tenant either decides that he would like to leave his holding and 
agrees that the notice shall be valid, or he takes no action, in which case 
the notice becomes null and void when the land is sold, and he has an 
extra year in which to make his arrangements. 

In the event of his taking no action, however/there is still an element 
of uncertainty, as it is possible that the attempt to sell may prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, in which case the notice remains valid and the tenant may find 
himself compelled to quit 011 the day when it expires. As, at the present 
time, there is a ready sale for agricultural lmd this inconvenience will not 
off imi arise*. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN 1917-18. — The New Zealand Official Year-Book , 1918. Wellington 
(New Zealand), 1919.] 

Following on the article in our issue for September 1918, which describ¬ 
ed land tenure and the occupation and ownership of land down to 31 March 
1917, we give the data as to land settlement in the year which ended on 31 
March 1918. 

Crown lands . — During this year an area of 271,325 acres was offered 
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for selection under the various tenures provided by the Land Act, Land for 
Settlements Act and Education Reserve Act. 

Under the optional system an area of 3,377 acres was advertised and 
was practically all selected. 

An area of 11,173 acres was offered on renewable lease, 6,823 acres being 
settlement land of which the lessees have the right to acquire the freehold, 
and 4,350 acres national endowment. The pastoral runs comprised 218,670 
acres, the small grazing runs 13,840 acres. 

An additional area of 70,882 acres of Crown, settlement and national 
endowment lands was set apart for selection by discharged soldiers under 
the ordinary tenures of the Land Act and the Land for Settlements Acts 
and the special tenures of the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act. 

Altogether an area of 895,655 acres was selected during the year by 
1,487 selectors, as against 1,010,152 acres by 2,059 selectors in 1916-17. The 
figures for 1917-18 include 429 acres in towns and suburbs sold by auction 
to 75 purchasers. Holdings of ordinary Crown land covered 467,035 acres, 
those of land for settlement and Cheviot Estate land 48,838 acres, those of 
national endowment lands 371,609 acres, and those of educational endow¬ 
ment land 7,173 acres. 

Of the total area of 895,655 acres selected, 188,635 acres were select¬ 
ed by 907 of the total number of 1,487 selectors on settlement conditions. 
These 188,635 acres were distributed in holdings as follows : 

Table I. — Land selected in 1917-18 on settlement conditions . 


Number 


Size of holdings 

Sold 

On 

defer ml 

On oidiwuy 

1 settle iik ill 

Small 1 

Totals 


ten cash 

payment 

leases 

ayim; 




lktnbts 

and lie* s 



Under i acre .... 

. . . I 51 1 

. 



12* 

1-50 acres. . . . 

. . . 112 

0 

‘71 ! 

- 

2<Jfj 

51-250 » .... 

. . . n 

3 

1 271 


28/ 

251-500 » ... 

• • * 3 

1 

™5 


1 <><> 

501-1,000 » . , . . , 

. . . 1 

—. 

I <jt> 


07 

2(> 

More than 1000 acres , 

. . . — 1 

— 

1 

l 21 


Totals. . . 

. - . j 1S0 

*1 

708 


907 

Totals in 1916-17 . . 1 311 ( 

V 

1 

870 




, foUovmig figures show the progress made down to 31 March 1018 

in settling the Crown lands of New Zealand. J 
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Tabu: II. - Cro&'n land on 31 March 1917 and 1918. 


31 March 1917 


31 March 191S 


Total number ol 'orkUois. 

Total tiled held.*. 

Total yearly rent or instalment.payable . . . 
Total area nude freehold . 


Ivtunl available lor 
future settlment 


Total area open lor selection 

Total area not yet open for 
selection. 


33 . 8 °^ 

20,450,217 acres 
£891,817 
10,524,314 
07<>,566 acres 

3.677,159 


33 .& 9 I 

20,463,122 acres 
£922,173 
16,643,642 acres 
850,048 » 

3 . 790,365 


Mafivt Lands. la 1917-18 the Maori Land Boards disposed of 1,850 
acres by lease and 826 acres by sale, as against 11,261 acres by lease and 
20,179 acres by sale in 19x6-17. These boards also approved, in. 1917-18, 
566 leases of 134,219 acres of native freeholdland, and confirmed 1,139 trans¬ 
fers, other than sales to the Crown, of 119,236 acres of similar land. As 
compared with those in 1916-17, the leases had increased by 32 and the leas¬ 
ed area by 41,916 acres, while the transfers had decreased by 56 and the 
area transferred by 18,146 acres. 

During the year the Native Land Purchase Board proclaimed some 95 
blocks, comprising 91,627 acres, to be Crown land. The actual purchases 
during the year were of a total area of 143,445 acres, as compared with 
143,528 acres in 1916-17, In the Urewara Reserve an area of 64,603 acres 
was secured, bringing the toial Crown purchases in the Urewara up to 
248,108 acres. 

. Between March 1910, when tlie Native Land Act came into operation, 
and ji March 1918, the Native Land Purchase Board spent a total sum of 
£ 1 »577.<><>7 <>n the purchase of native lands, and bought a total area of abbut 
2,016,044 acres, of which some 809,005 acres were acquired on behalf of 
the Crown. 

Land in the Pacific Islands. Various restrictions are placed on the 
alienation of laud by natives in the Cook and Northern Islands and Niue. 
They may not alienate their lands as freehold nor by way of security, nor 
may customary land Ik* dealt with in any such manner. No will of any na¬ 
tive is effective as regards his interest in land. No lease may be granted for 
a term of more than fifty years. 

Considerable areas have been leased, especially in Rarotonga, to Euro¬ 
pean settlers. It is recognized that the prosperity of the islands largely 
depends on the settlement of the spare lands by a good class of white planters, 
and it is hoped that before long additional areas will be available for set¬ 
tlement in many islands. 

Difficulties liave been experienced in obtaining leases from natives, 
largely owing to insecurity of title. The old Land Titles Courtlused to sit 
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irregularly, and in many cases titles could therefore not be properly investi¬ 
gated and negotiations for leases came to a standstill. This court lias now 
been replaced by a Native Land Court whose function it is to deal with 
titles to land, succession to land, the partitioning of land and kindred mat¬ 
ters. 

An important obstacle to native settlement of the land is the lack of 
roads. Much of the banana land has been exhausted, but owing to the 
great difficulties of transport the natives are unwilling to move further in¬ 
land to the richer soils. The maintenance and construction of roads and 
bridges were formerly carried out by the natives under a system of corvee , 
but have now been taken over by the administration. 

Anyone who settles in the islands should have a capital of at least 
£10 for each acre he takes up. The cocoanut palm does uot bear for eight 
or ten years, during which time the planter must maintain himself by grow¬ 
ing bananas or securing outside employment. When however the palms 
are bearing fully the value of the plantation is estimated as not less than 
£6 an acre for sixty years or more. 


PORTUGAL- 

A b TO RESTATION OF UNCULTIVATED LAND IN PORTUOU, — Uohlim da 
ciagdo Cent, al da ^15 icultwa Po,tu ue^a, June 191 . 

The government of the Portuguese Republic has issued a decree. 
No. 5784, obliging landowners who own an extent of not less than 100 hec¬ 
tares of uncultivated land which, owing to the quality of the soil or to 
position, is not adapted to any kind of agriculture, to afforest this land in 
accordance with a plan drawn up by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
showing what area is to be cultivated every year. 

If by negligence or for any other unjustifiable reason, a landowner does 
not take steps for the afforestation of his lands which arc in the condition 
we have described, the decree lays down that the government will, by 
means of the Direction of Forest and Water Departments, itsell afforest 
such land, becoming a creditor for the capital, without interest, which 
it invests in the works of forestry, except such sums as arc expended on 
the expert staff. 

The debt which thus comes to burden the property in question and 
the State’s relative right will be noted in the competent office of records. 

Landowners who do not manage their lands which are thus afforested 
are none the less obliged to maintain certain sendees which are appurtenant 
to forestry, for instance to make provision against forest fires, etc. At 
the same time they may enter into full possession of their lands and the 
woods planted on them if they first indemnify the State for the expenses 
it has incurred. 

When the time for "tree-fellings, either total or partial, arrives, the 
Direction of Forest and Water Departments will authorize them, in accord- 
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ance with the established plan, and the State will, if it has itsdf been 
directly responsible for the planting, pay to whoever has a right thereto 
compensation proportionate to the area and value of the wood cut down. 

It is evident that with this important decree the government not only 
meets the urgent necessity of utilizing the large areas of uncultivated land 
which there are in the country, but also seeks to obviate the considerable 
loss consequent on the insufficiently wooded character of a territory, 
when, for instance, corrosion of land and landslips occur on heights and 
grave injury is caused to the underlying plains. 

Moreover the decree if, as may be expected, strict respect is exacted 
for its provisions and it is applied on a large scale, will modify the irreg¬ 
ular distribution of rainfall which so greatly contributes, especially in 
Portugal, to causing the yield of the most fertile lands to be inadequate* 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


TyAND SBTTIyBMBNT TN TUB UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 1017-18 — Official 
Year Bool of South Afnca , No. 2,1918. Pretoria, 1919 ; The Farmer's Weekly , Vol XVII, 
No 137. Bloemfontein, 23 July 1919* 

Following on the article in our issue lor August 1918, wliich gave de¬ 
rails as to laud tenure and land settlement in South Africa down to 1916, we 
give the data as to hind settlement in the year which ended on 31 March 
1918. 

During this year the work of surveying holdings with a view to estab¬ 
lishing title continued, as appears from the following figures which are 
approximate: 


Tabu; I. Number of plan s of holdings examined and approved 
by surveyors general. 


IMovhiet 

31 May 1910 

31 Maj 1910 

to 31 Doccmbei 1910 

to 31 Decembu i; 

Cape Province . . 

4 0,000 

55,ooo 

Transvaiil . . 

128,000 

141,000 

Orange Free State 

15,000 

17,000 

Natal .... 

10,000 

! 13,000 


Crown Lands . - The following table summarizes the alienations of 

Crown land for purposes of agriculture which were made from 1 January 
1917 to 31 March 1918. 
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Table II. — Alienations of Crown Land, i January 1917 to 31 March 1018. 


Statute Governing alienation (0 


Land Settlement Act , 1912, Secton 11 . . . 

do. Section .. 

Crown Land Disposal Ordinance (Transvaal): 

leases with option to purchase. 

leases without option to purchase . ... 

Act No. 15 of 1887 (Cape): Sales. 

Act No. 26 of 1891 (Cape): leases. 

Natal Proclamation .... . 

Irrigation Settlement Act , No. 31 of 1909 (Orange 
Free State) Kopjes Settlement. 

Act *No. 41 of 1902 (Cape). 

• Total area alienated . . . 


No. 

No 



of 

ol 

Area 

Valuation 

holdings 


1 




acies 

fc 

5<3 

62 1 

43-398 

73.787 

453 

562 

1,001,050 

259,136 

82 

1 

88 

1 

176.487 

35.878 

24 

23 

54.538 

10,742 

9 

9 

49.066 

4,920 

2 

2 

6l0 

— 

28 

23 

12,692 

10,021 

4 

4 

So 

1,[(>0 

7 

7 

2,297 

6 , 7 M 

065 

780 

1 

2,000,22.1 

402,35b 


On 31 March, the approximate area of unalienated Down land was 
27,159,444 acres in Cape Province, 2,486,889 acres in Natal and 14,988,889 
acres in the Transvaal. There is practically no unalienated Crown land in 
the Orange Free State. Approximately one half of the unalienated area in 
Cape Province and the Transvaal and approximately eight ninths in Natal 
are unsurveyed. Native locations and forest and other reserves are exclud¬ 
ed from the areas given, as are the Transgeian Territories in Cape Province, 
but the game reserves in Cape Province are included. 

Natioc Lands. — Under the Native Lands Act 1913 *(2) no )>erson who 
is not a member of an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa may acquire land or 
any interest in land within a scheduled native area except with the approval 
of the Governor-General. I11 the whole period from the passage of 1 he Act to 
30 September 1918, 2,463 applications for such approval were received from 
the Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free State Provinces, and 2,286 of them 
were accepted while 176 were rejected. In consequence of a decision by the 
Chief Justice and a full bench in the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
Cape Province is held to be exempt from the restriction. As provided by 
the Act 142 mission stations have in the same period been exempted from 
its restrictions, namely nine in Cape Province, ninety-eight in Natal, thirty- 
three in the Transvaal and three in Orange Free State. 

(1 ) See the articles in our issues for April 1915, pages 10*5-112, aud August 1918, 
pages 683-696. 

(2) See Annuaire International dc Legislation Agricolc 3rd year 1913, International Insti¬ 
tute ot Agriculture, Rome, iqij. 
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URUGUAY. 

THE HOUSING OF RURAI, LABOURERS — Dtano Ofwial, Montevideo, January 

1919- 

The executive power has presented to the Chamber a bill in favour 
of the Uruguay rural classes which compels owners of farms to provide 
healthy and sufficiently spacious housing accommodation for all the agri¬ 
cultural labourers employed on their farms, whether temporarily or per¬ 
manently. 

This measure not only seeks to attach the labourer to the soil, in that 
it provides him with a convenient dwelling near the place of Hs work, 
but also aims at preventing the agglomeration of rural labourers in towns, 
owing to the defect of rural housing accomodation, and their employ¬ 
ment in industries other than agriculture bv which the labour supply of 
these industries becomes excessive and the social conflicts arising out of 
labour are aggravated. 


AJbFUKDO RUGGBRI, gerente respousabile 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of Tim Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if passible, any effective remedies; 

(c) study questions concerning agricultural co-opcration, insurance, 
a]id credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of \alue in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRA. 

TIIR DEVELOPMENT 

OF SMALL CARDEN UNIONS DURING THE WAR 

by Hr rm ann Kallbrunndr, Agricultural Engineer. 

Institutions founded to meet emergencies and arising out of the neces¬ 
sities of war often, after they have made good and have acquired ex¬ 
perience, become lasting and give rise to new branches of agriculture and 
industry. 

During the Thirty Years’ War Wallenstein, to provide for the amues 
ho had set 011 foot, made cloth wcavets settle in Reichenberg,linen weav¬ 
ers in Trautenau and shoemakers in Miinelieiigratz. When the war 
was over tlie-e js opto remained, and out of the improvised woiking set¬ 
tlements flout Nhing industries developed in course of time. The sugar 
licet 1 not indusliy developed when Napoleon ordained the continental 
blockade aixl Cent ml 1'hirope was without sugar, so that it was necessary 
to find a sugitt substitute in the home-grown beetroot. 

A like fate was to befall small gardens which during the late war 
attained williiu the boundaries of eveiy town to an extraordinary de¬ 
velopment, greatest and most conspicuous in Vienna. 

About fifty yours ago a physician, I)r. Schreber, advocated flic estab- 

lishmeut of small gardens, which would be breathing-places for the towns, 
in which the cliildren would have playgrounds, and in which at the same 
time a little vegetable-growing could be practiced and small live stock 
could lie kept. These vSchreber Gardens, which in Germany form a thick 
bolt round. ev*?ry town, could not be acclimatized iu Austria. Only small 
collections or guldens arose here and there, for instance a pretty gardening 
urea in an abandoned cemetery in Brunn. 
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The enormous needs of towns, to which the blockade and the ex¬ 
traordinary reduction of agricultural production gave rise, favoured the 
realization of Dr. Schreber’s idea. His plan was even exceeded : the 
vegetable-growing, which was'accessory to it, became its principal aim, 
while the founder’s object of gaining breathing-places for townspeople 
in the country was not entirely overlooked. Pieces of land lying fallow, 
building sites, unused areas, were gradually brought under cultivation by 
enterprising families. The soil surrounding Vienna which is mostly bad, 
made up of clayey strata alternating with sand, was rendered fertile; 
areas were allotted on the necessary leases and protected against thieves. 
At first each man worked for himself. Persons of country origin, used 
to gardening from their youth up, naturally reaped most profit, and knew 
best how to obtain seed. Others soon followed their example, combined 
with them, and built up, out of the small gardens on a larger or smaller 
area, an organization. These organizations often undertook to represent 
the interests of their members, and bought seeds and implements and con¬ 
structed hedges and water-supplies, on behalf of all and by labour afforded 
mutually. When crops were ripe a watch was often organized in common. 

These small unions soon jo«ned a Federation of Schreber Garden 
Unions, which publishes its own paper, the Garten jrennd, and carries on 
an effective work, finding gardening land for its members, managing a 
well organized depository to supply seed and requisites of all kinds, such 
as implements, roofing pulp, fencing material, manures, wire, etc., and 
aiding its members, practically and with oral and written advice, in their 
difficult struggle for existence. It should also be noticed that the federa¬ 
tion does propaganda worlf for a garden settlement, that is for garden 
holdings which shall include a house for the gardener, and has already 
taken valuable initiative in this matter. Every year the federation holds 
a show of members’ produce in which remarkable products, including 
those of industries connected with horticulture, are exhibited. 

According to a report in Number io of the Garicnjreund , i October iqnj, 
the membership of the Federation, which includes foreigners, was as fol¬ 
lows : 


in 1915.members cultivated 1,059,560 square metres of laud 

» 1916.2,975 » » 1,391,890 » » » » 

® 1917 .... 3,980 » » 1,676,790 » » » » 

» 1918 4,800 » * » 2 , 223,301 » » » » 

» 1919.7,920 » » 2,719,208 » » » » 

The members were distributed as follows by trades, 

1915 1916 

Workmen. 1,776 3,591 

Tradesmen. 402 1,314 

Clerks, etc. 2 %t 

Others. — 693 


Total. . . 2,407 7,920 
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The large rise in the number of clerks who are gardeners is note¬ 
worthy, a sign of the necessitonsness of this class, but also of their energy 
which leads them to ply the spade and rake after their intellectual labours. 

According to the calculations of the federation the whole number 
of the small gardens were held as follows 

Year No. of families No. ol persons Area cultivated No. of carts 

1915 . . . 3,100 16,000 1,350,000 sq. metres 180 

1918 . . . 30,000 160,000 6,000,000 sq. metres 1200 

The value of the vegetables grown was 600,000 crowns in 1915 and 
10,000,000 crowns in 19x8. 

The great interest wliich the commune of Vienna took in the move¬ 
ment and the active help it gave are noteworthy. It let its land to the 
gardeners cheaply, placed its water-supply freely at their disposal, and dis¬ 
tributed implements, seed and plants either freely or at low prices. The 
prosperity of the small gardens is largely to be ascribed to its aid, and has, 
on the other hand, facilitated the provisioning of the town with vegetables, 
a fact which has rewarded the common labour. 

Most of the gardens are tlevoted to vegetable growing. Part of the 
area is planted in potatoes ; fruit-trees are much found, as well as small 
vines growing among runner beans. Flowers are grown less and less — 
a significant sign of the need for food. 

Small live stock are kept in large numbers, particularly rabbits and 
goats, the first especially in order that fallen leaves and weeds may be 
utilized, and the goats for the sake of their milk for which there is great 
need. 

According to the agricultural statistics as to German Austria, published 
by the I v ower-Austrian Chamber of Trade and Industry at Vienna in 1919, 
the goats on the territory of Dower Austria were as follows : 


On 31 December 1910. 9*4,500 goats 

On 31 October 19x8.142,004 goats. 


This rise of 50.26 per cent, is primarily due to the increased goat- 
keeping which must be ascribed to the small gardeners. 

To sum up : it may be stated that the small gardens take a notable 
part in provisioning Vienna and other towns, and have brought a large 
number of towndwellcrs to resume agricultural activity, at least in their 
spare time, thus at least partially lessening the differences between towns¬ 
people and countrypeoplc. 
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ITALY. 

THE POPULAR BANKS. 


SOURCES: 

Statistica delle bancee popolari. Deccnoio 1899-1908, Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria 
e Commercio. Direzione generale del credito, della previdenza, della cooperazione e delle 
assicuraziom sociali. Rome, Tipografia Nazionale G. Bertero and Co., 1911. 

Sitia (Pietro): Ee Banche popolari cooperative italiane, la loro situazione presente, il loro 
piobabile awenire. In Credito e Cooperazione , organ of the Associazione fra le banche 
popolari , Rome, No. 1-2, 1-15 January 1919. 

The popular banks are with the rural banks the fundamental organs 
of Italian co-operative credit. Although they are predominantly urban 
they all afford aid on a large scale and in various ways to farmers to whom 
in 1908 they lent the important sum of nearly five hundred million liras. 
In a valuable publication, issued in 1911 by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and 4 Commerce with the help of the Popular Banks’ Associa¬ 
tion, and examined by us in our issue for October of that year, the pro¬ 
gress made by these banks in the ten years between 1899 and 1908 was am¬ 
ply illustrated with abundant statistics. No official publication on this sub- 
ject has since appeared, but an interesting report recently presented by a 
councillor of this association to the commission for the organization of 
after-war credit enables us to enlarge our knowledge of the organization 
and the functions of the popular banks, and better to appreciate their ef¬ 
fective contribution to national economy in recent years. 

§ 1. Number, membership and shares. 

On 31 December 1908, the date of the last official statistics, there were 
736 popular banks of the Schultze-Delitzsch type, adapted by Signor Luigi 
huzzatti to the special conditions of Italy. Today co-operative banks, 
large and small, reach the number of about 800. Scattered over all dis¬ 
tricts they are particularly numerous in the north where, especially in Lom¬ 
bardy and Emilia, there are some which are powerful. Not a few have in 
the less important centres numerous branches and agencies which contri¬ 
bute to radiating and spreading the work of the central office, connecting 
it with much local business. The importance of these secondary offices is 
such that they may be considered to be real autonomous institutions, and 
the most suitable agencies for bringing the available surplus of usban 
credit into the agricultural centres. 

, In districts in which agriculture and credit have not reached a high 
degree of devdopment the co-operative banks have also been able to arise 
and to prosper, rendering the most useful services to the population. The 
oldest are those of Milan, Cremona and Bologna which arose in 1865 and 
were the first manifestation of co-operative energy in the fidd of credit in 
Italy. 
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The variety of the elements which compose the banks is noteworthy 
and characteristic. Among the members are numbered large and small 
farmers, journeymen agricultural labourers, small and large manufactu¬ 
rers and dealers, workmen, employees and members of the liberal profes¬ 
sions. The largest contingent is however furnished by the humblest dasses 
of the population who can by acquiring a single share join thdr local co¬ 
operative sodety and procure all the direct and indirect advantages of cred¬ 
it. According to the statistics of 1911, in fact, 23 per cent, of the members 
were small manufacturers and traders, 22 per cent, small farmers, 17 per 
cent, employees and professional men. The other dasses were represented 
by far lower percentages: large farmers by 6 per cent., agricultural day-la¬ 
bourers by 5 per cent., large manufacturers and traders by 3 per cent. The 
proportions between the various classes of members vary little from year 
to year. The fact that in the same bank farmers and manufacturers are 
brought together makes it possible to grant credit to farmers for com¬ 
paratively long terms and large sums. 

The shares are of a nominal value which varies from a minimum of 
5 liras to a maximum of 100 liras. The average value which admits a 
member to partidpation in the capital and reserve fund is generally rather 
low, even in the districts in which are the most important popular banks. 
Every speculative tendency is thus exduded, while the genuinely co-opera¬ 
tive character is confirmed even of those popular banks which by a union 
of many small forces have been able to compete in powerfulness with the 
largest speculative banking institutions. 

§ 2. Resources of the popular banks. 

The popular banks do business mainly with the capital which reaches 
them spontaneously (shares and deposits), and in a secondary degree with 
the resources they secure by discounting thdr paper and contracting loans. 

The figure representing thdr share capital is not very high, partly, per¬ 
haps, because the value of a share is only nominal and because the right to 
vote is limited, whatever be the number of shares hdd, and also because a 
provision in the Italian commerdal code forbids anyone to have a share of 
more than 5,000 liras in a co-operative sodety. Some popular banks how¬ 
ever had on 31 December 1917 attained to enormous sums as capital, that 
of Milan to 10,314,450 liras, that of Novara to 9,331,300 liras, that of Cre¬ 
mona to 3,448,050 Hras, that of Pavia to 2,000,000 liras, that of Bologna to 
1,608,540 liras, that of Padua to 1,353,825 liras, and those of Genoa, Man¬ 
tua, Modena, Ferrara, Rovigo, etc. 

Side by side with the capital, reserves are very important. They are 
formed by attributions of a notable part of the profits ascertained at the 
end of every year. There are banks which have by long years of wise 
and provident management constituted funds of which the total exceeds 
the sodety's capital. In some banks capital reserves are distinguished 
from reserves providing against fluctuations in the value of securities 
and against misfortune. As to the employment of reserve funds, some 
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banks use them for their ordinary business while others invest them in 
State securities, securities guaranteed by the State, or other securities. 

A prominent function which the banks have discharged with increas¬ 
ing success is the most eloquent proof of the great confidence they inspire in 
the population, especially the middle classes. This is their collecting of trust 
deposits. These deposits are in forms which vary with place, time and the 
position of the depositors. Members of the middle class who are not in 
trade entrust their savings to the bank in the form of savings deposits or 
small savings; traders and manufacturers prefer deposits on current ac¬ 
count by means of cheques; religious and philanthropic bodies and 
workmen’s and mutual aid associations deposit their receipts, and receive 
from the banks interest-bearing bonds failing due at fixed dates. This va¬ 
riety of deposits contributes to giving elasticity to business. 

In all the banks the figure representing trust deposits largely exceeds 
the combined capital and reserve funds, which allows the activity of the 
banks to be ever more various and fruitful. From the appendices to the 
Minister of the Treasury’s financial exposition it appears that the deposits 
of the co-operative popular banks, which amounted on 30 June 1914 to 
7 ° 349 8 475 Hras, had risen on 30 June 1919 to 1,423,739 540 liras. The 
deposits of the popular bank of Milan reached the sum of 80 million liras, 
those of Cremona exceeded 70 million liras, those of Bergamo 35 million 
liras, those of Mantua 33 million liras. As the report already mentioned 
justly observes, this increase of deposits constitutes a notable davantage for 
the banks, but also imposes duties, ever more onerous, on their managers, 
rendering advisable those forms of investment which, while they ensure a 
profit to the bank, allow the highest degree of liquidity to be preserved and 
the demands of depositors to be met at any moment. 

Another kind of transaction which has rapidly spread among the b anks 
is that of issuing drafts. The popular banks issue the^e with increasing 
success, making use for their circulation of many correspondents on every 
money market. 


§ 3. Business of the popular bank»s. 

All the kinds of capital of which we have .spoken, derived principally 
from paid-up shares, reserves and deposits, are used by the banks for their 
credit business, which consists of loans on bills ancl discounts, loans on 
current account, advances on securities, goods and articles of value, and 
the carrying over of stock. 

The employment of capital which has most importance, as regards its 
profitableness to the various classes of the population, is that of lo ans on 
bills and discounts. These represent the most lucrative, rapid and varied 
investment which the popular banks can find for their available funds. If 
they are wisely accorded and distributed they contribute to a rapid ariSL 
easy increase of the societies’ economic prosperity and welfare. The bal¬ 
ance-sheets of the popular banks show that enormous sums are in this way 
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distributed among the different producing classes, and they are as much 
as possible divided up among numerous clients. 

Commerce, industry, agriculture, crafts, the most various forms of 
production, individual and collective labour: all have been fed by popular 
credit. 

The help which the popular banks give to the farmers who are their 
members and clients is particularly noteworthy. As has already been said, 
nearly a thousand million liras in loans and discounts were granted to farmers 
in 1908, but they have also received other forms of credit from the popular 
banks—current accounts secured by bills,mortgages and securities, mortgage 
loans, advances on pledged goods and provisions. Very often a farmer’s 
soundest economic initiative has been inspired and supported by the direct 
intervention of the popular banks. 

Some of the richest banks, like those of Milan, Bergamo, Cremona, 
Lodi, Mantua, Pavia, etc., have made and make notable loans to other so¬ 
cieties, particularly to co-operative agricultural societies, rural banks, col¬ 
lective leaseholding societies, dairy and cellar societies, and co-operative pro¬ 
duction and labour societies. There is no kind of agricultural or urban co¬ 
operative society which is not subsidized and encouraged by the popular 
banks. Their relations with mutual institutions of all kinds are equally 
widespread. 

The considerable number of transactions into which loans and discounts 
are divided shews how small and medium loans are always preferred to large 
loans, individual to collective bodies and co-operative to joint-stock societies 

The Italian popular banks have from the beginning used interest-bear¬ 
ing bonds falling due at fixed terms, and have thus been able to enlarge 
their business so that it includes loans to farmers which mature in longer 
terms than is usual. In making investments of this kind, they preceded 
foreign institutions of the same type. 

Their unguaranteed loans (prestiti sulVonorc) are characteristic of 
them, being loans of small sums, preferably to workmen, on no other 
security than the borrowers’ work and honesty. 

Their work for the improvement of social and economic conditions 
within their spheres of activity is especially noteworthy. Often their 
collaboration facilitates the execution of important works of irrigation, 
improvement, and public utility generally. 

The increasing abundance of available funds and the present needs of 
industry, trade and agriculture have necessitated new forms of investing 
capital, while the freedom conceded to popular banks for their business 
has contributed to the fact that each institution has been able to prefer 
particular forms of investment in accordance with particular local conditions . 

Thus we learn from the last reports on balance-sheets that the 
two great Milanese co-operative institutions (the Banca popolare and 
the Banca cooperativa) increasingly invested in advances and loans 
of public and industrial securities of the first order, and that the popular 
bank of Novara continued to make large investments in loans guaranteed 
by mortgages and in agricultural loans. In the field of agriculture, aq- 
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cording to the last report, the constant effort of farmers to intensify pro¬ 
duction and overcome the numerous difficulties arising out of the war gave 
satisfactory results, showing that “ the country did not place its highest 
hopes in agriculture in vain And the popular bank of Cremona, with 
its enormous deposits, continued to encourage “ that wonderful progress 
in agriculture ” which is making the province one of the first in Italy. The 
same remark is made as to the popular banks of Lodi, and those of Pavia, 
Modena, Bologna and Ferrara, which last have by large advances to hemp- 
growers greatly helped the agricultural class to resist and overcome the 
crisis on the market. Other banks continue to encourage the autonomous 
and co-operative institutions for popular dwellings, and almost all of them 
give liberal aid to the autonomous consumers' associations,the rise of which 
has, to the general benefit of the consuming class, been provoked by the 
local administrations. 


§ 4. Federations. 

Having noticed the constitution of the popular banks, and their chief 
functions for the benefit of national economy, we will pass to a brief consid¬ 
eration of those federations which have contributed to keeping these banks 
united, co-ordinating and strengthening their work. Among them we 
should notice, first of all, the Associazione tra le Banchc popolari italiane 
which was instituted as early as 1876 by Signor Luigi Luzzatti and aims 
at founding institutes of popular credit, safeguarding their interests, exa¬ 
mining and discussing economic, administrative and legislative questions 
regarding the organization of this credit, and collecting and publishing 
statistical data. 

The association's first care was to study the type of co-operative 
credit society most suitable to the national genius and the country's needs. 
That type was chosen which observed the two essential principles of 
undenominalionalism and freedom of constitutional form, a preference 
being given to limited liability societies. Besides circulating the model 
rules of a society of this type, the association in every particular case in¬ 
dicated what business a co-operative bank could undertake in accordance 
with the conditions of its district and the needs of an urban or agricultural 
population which it had to supply. 

In order better to attain to its aims it supplies registers and forms for 
book-keeping and the noting of statistical data, and manuals, guides, gen¬ 
eral and special instructions, and comments on laws and rules, and it 
gives legal advice on questions submitted to it and keeps up a continuous 
and most varied correspond ance with the affiliated banks. 

There is mention of its action on the occasion of the reform of the 
Italian commercial code, with the object of bringing co-operative societies 
within this code, with the necessary regulations. If judgements in fiscal 
or other matters are given for the banks or against them, and are such 
that the establishment is to be feared of a jurisprudence inconsistent with 
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the principles upon which co-operative credit is organized, the association 
protects the federated banks* interests through the medium of a trust¬ 
worthy legal expert. 

From 1877 onwards it held seven national popular credit congresses, 
took part in the compilation of the various official statistics of the popular 
banks and, from 1889, published its periodical, Credito e Cooperazione, in 
which all questions relative to credit of this type are treated. 

In 1912 the association promoted the constitution in Venice of a 
special popular credit institution, intended to fight usury by means of the 
small loans guaranteed only by character which we have mentioned. 
This new institution developed until 1917 and succeeded in fulfilling its 
purpose. 

The association's work for all the co-operative banks became however 
particularly apparent in 1913, when it made a strong and effective opposi¬ 
tion to the ministerial bill which aimed at making compulsory the State 
inspection of those credit institutions, generally, in which the deposits 
amounted to more than three times the capital and reserve funds. The 
association then undertook the defence of the freedom of co-operative 
banks, admitting the necessity of supervision, but maintaining that 
the supervision to which the banks would freely subject themselves would 
suffice, and excluding all government intervention of any kind, especially 
where the investment of money was concerned. 

For brevity's sake we will not speak of the association’s other 
useful work and varied ways of helping the societies. They are fully dealt 
with in the periodical Creiito e Cooperazione. We will however notice that 
on 31 December 1917 it included 67 banks which represented a total paid- 
up capital of more than 40 million liras, reserves of more than 31 million 
liras, and trust deposits of more than 551 million liras. The available 
funds of the popular co-operative institutions united in the old association 
therefore amount to more tlieir 600 million liras. 

In order to unite the co-operative banks by yet closer ties the Federa - 
zione fra %li Istituti cooperativi di credito was formed in 1914 with a federal 
bank, at first situated in Milan, annexed to it for the transaction in common 
of credit business. From the report on the fourth year (1917-18) it ap¬ 
pears that on 31 December 1917 its adherent institutions numbered 39, 
almost all of them being situated in Upper Italy. They represented a 
total capital of 35,519,759 liras, reserves amounting to 26,606,819 liras and 
deposits amounting to 503,020,830 liras, so that the total sum of their 
available funds was 565,147,408 liras. The 39 banks and their 170 bran¬ 
ches, scattered even in the smallest places, today constitute by means of 
the federations a great force and represent a unique and vast national bank¬ 
ing association. The adherent banks have kept their entire autonomy and 
local character, but on the other hand they contribute to the formation of 
this new and important organization which is able to carry out any 
credit undertaking and which offers to its clientele those aids and advan¬ 
tages which have hitherto been the privilege of the great financial insti¬ 
tutions, The federal bank, constituted with a capital supplied by the in- 
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dividual federated banks, is also gradually completing its organization. 
The total work which it has accomplished for members by various kinds 
of business — carrying over stock, buying and selling bills of exchange 
receiving and paying money — covers a sum of more than 93,000,000 liras, 
to which should be added 26,000,000 liras for business with correspondents 
and clients. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


* BESSARABIA. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATION. —Buletmul Statistic al Rotnamei , Series IV, 
Vo!. XIV, No. 1, 1919. 

Isolated associations have existed in Bessarabia since 1840, but co-op¬ 
erative societies properly so called have been found only since 18;I, the year 
in which the zemstvos of the government of Chisinau made the first regu¬ 
lation for their organization. In 1889 there were in the jurisdiction of 
Chisinau 16 associations with a capital of 193,294 roubles and a total 
membership of 4,908. Since the co-operative movement could not be 
brought to progress more markedly, the government issued a new law for 
the encouragement of co-operation which aimed at giving larger aid to 
agricultural credit. The Banca Tdvtfncasca was then constituted in Bessa¬ 
rabia. It was to enable the mediumsized farmers to buy farming land. But 
since the co-operative credit societies could not lend the sums needed for 
paying for land, the government, after a congress of agricultural societies 
held at Chisinau in which these bodies expressed their discontent, issued 
in 1904 a more liberal law as to the constitution and working of co-operative 
societies in Bessarabia. On the basis of this law arose the credit banks 
which were, by their loans, a very great help to farmers. 

In 1907 there were already 121 credit societies having a capital of 
2,331,041 roubles and 51,185 members. Seven years later, in 19x4, their 
number had risen to 349, their capital to 27,267,866 roubles and their mem¬ 
bership to 313,771. There are now more than 450 credit societies and their 
capital surpasses 32,000,000 roubles. 

Side by side with the credit societies other forms of co-operation devel¬ 
oped— societies tor production and for the sale in common of produce, etc., 
which today number more than 550. 

From an article in the Bulcimul economic al Basarabiei (1) the following 


(1) Year X, No. 6-7, April 1919. 
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detailed infoimation is culled. At the end of 1918 there were in Bessarabia 
8 unions oi co-operative societies and 0 distiici small credit banks, which com¬ 
prised 510 co-opeiati\e consumers' societies and 450 ciedit and loan socie¬ 
ties. Of these last only 389 remitted their reports for 1018. They were dis¬ 
tributed as follows in the various districts ol Bessarabia. 


Chisinau. . . 

49 credit societies and 

108 co-opeiative consumers' societies 

Bender . . . 

53 

» 

A 

A 

84 

» 

» » 

Akerman . . 

75 

» 

» 

A 

35 

» 

» A 

Orhei .... 

50 

» 

» 

» 

86 

» 

» » 

Soroca . . . 

45 

» 

A 

» 

79 

A 

» A 

Balti . . . 

44 

A 

)> 

A 

56 

» 

» » * 

Hotin. . . . 

*5 

» 

/> 

» 

24 

» 

A » 

Ismail. . . . 

42 

A 

A 

» 

38 

A 

A A 

Cahul. . . . 

16 

» 

» 

» 

38 

» 

» A 

Total . . 

3**9 

» 

A 

A 

548 

A 

A A 


The total assets of the ciedit societies amounled at the end of the year 
to 31,567,278 roubles of which 10,891,906.47 roubles represented the value 
of the loans made, 5,961,611.88 roubles the total value of goods, 3,530,393.41 
roubles the cash in hand. The societies' capital was at the same dale 
2,925,065.09 roubles and interest-bearing deposits amounted to 13,769,971.86 
roubles. The reserve fund amounted to 953,037.16 roubles, total profits to 
4,851,476.29 roubles. 

Co-opeiative consumers’ and credit societies are both, as we have seen, 
federated in various organizations — unions ot co-opeiative societies and dis¬ 
trict banks. The 8 utiions of co-operative societies are the following* (1) 
The Ccntrala XJnionlor Cooperatndor din Chisindu , constituted in September 
1918. After five months of activity it had, on t February 1919, assets 
amounting to 3,42 j.,394.52 roubles. (2) The Xhnonca Basambeand for credit 
and loams in Chisinau, with blanches in Balti, Soroca, Orhoi and lyeovo, 
constituted in 19T5. It included 149 societies on 1 August 1918. Its assets 
then amounted to 18,167,800.55 roubles, of which 6,797,334 86 roubles re¬ 
presented loans on grain while the capital and reserve only amounted to 
600,350.76 loubles. (3) The Unione Dnndreand de Consum ot Ismail, also 
constituted in 1917, compiises 47 societies. In 1918 it had a profit of 40,323 
roubles. (5) The Umonca de Credit si Pdstrare Snd-Ba sarabcand ot Ismail 
was constituted in January 1916, includes 57 societies, has branches in 
Bolgrad and Chilia, and has a grain selling department. At the end ot 19x7 
its assets amounted to 4,7x5,590.18 roubles. (6) The Unionea mi\td de credit 
si consum din Cetacea-Albd Aketman, constituted in November 1917, com¬ 
prises 74 ci edit and loan societies. In December 1918 its assets amounted to 
4,858,760,02 roubles, as against 2,793,201 at the end of its first year of busi- 
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ness. (7) The Unionea de Consum din Caldrdsi which was recently consti¬ 
tuted has not yet published a report. (8) The Unionea mixta Tiphind {Bonder) 
comprises 27 societies. 

The 9 district small credit funds showed at the end of 1918 assets 
amounting to 34,075,040 roubles, as against only 232,664 roubles in 1910. 

The co-operative societies were at first under the supervision of the 
Russian State Bank. Since Bessarabia has passed to Roumania they 
have been subject to the Roumanian Direction of Agriculture, within which 
body the State co-operation department is engaged on determining the re¬ 
lations which should exist between the societies and the Central Bank of 
Popular Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies ( Casa Cenirald a 
Bancilor 'populate si Coopeativelor sdtesti). 


BRITISH INDIA. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS EOR LIVE STOCK. — Madras Bulletin of Co-operation, 
Vol. XI, No. 3. Madras, September 1919. 

In the Bombay Presidency there are many local institutions, known as 
" pinjirapoles, ” the object of which is to afford shelter for aged, ownerless 
and maimed animals. The local merchants levy a voluntary tax on their 
business and with the proceeds maintain these institutions. They also form 
committees to look after their management. In years of famine many 
animals, particularly young cows, are given over to the pinjirapoles be¬ 
cause their owners are unable to maintain them and do not wish, on ac¬ 
count of their religious sentiments, to sell them to the butchers. Mr. Y.N. 
Marathe, veterinary inspector, Poona, has written a pamphlet in which he 
urges the pinjirapoles to undertake the work of cattle-breeding. He points 
out that they have large resources and are in possession of a considerable 
number of young cows of different breeds. He advocates the formation 
of a Central Committee at Bombay to which the local pinjirapoles should be 
affiliated. To meet the objection which might be raised to the conversion 
of the pinjirapoles from charitable institutions into business concerns, 
Mr. Marathe proposes that each should be divided into two branches, one 
of which should be administered entirely on charitable lines, while the other 
would carry on business transactions. 


PRANCE. 

I. CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN ALSACE AND LORRAINE. — Communicated by M. A. 
Laugel to the annual general meeting ol the SociHe d’£conomie Sociale and reproduced in La 
Riforme Socials , Pans, 1-16 December 1919. 

Towards 1880 the plan was formed of founding in Alsace and Dorraine 
on sound bases an agricultural credit bank, and the first idea entertained 
was to introduce into the country the use of savings and loans banks of 
the Raiffeisen type. The aim of these is, as is known, to give small vil- 
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lage capitalists an opportunity to lend money, with all necessary security, 
to their fellow-villagers who are in temporary need of it. Banks of this 
kind produced excellent results in Alsace and Lorraine. In particular, they 
rid the country districts of the usury which was preying on them. Their 
management always showed itself to be satisfactory: the Raiffeisen banks 
were unlimited liability societies, and therefore all their members had the 
greatest interest in narrowly watching the progress of their business and in 
trusting only trustworthy men. 

At the same time as these banks were being formed, more or less every¬ 
where, they grouped themselves in federations, and as in one village the 
richer lent to the more needy inhabitants if these were honest and industrious, 
so the banks which had the largest resources made advances to those in 
need of them, through the medium of a central agency which received sur¬ 
plus funds, and distributed them, determining their mode of employment. 

Later this powerful organization, which extended all over Germany, 
was further improved and was divided, in every German State, into two 
distinct but closely united sections. 

The first of these sections comprised departments of inspection, audit¬ 
ing, advertisement and technical instruction, and spread among farmers 
indispensable knowledge as to the scientific use of chemical manures and 
agricultural machinery, the consolidation of holdings, the improvement 
of agricultural processes, etc. The second section was concerned with 
questions connected with money: it was a veritable bank which centralized 
the funds contributed to it by the banks and also did an important trade in 
machinery, manures and supplies of all kinds, which were bought whole¬ 
sale and could therefore be resold on the best possible terms. 

While the first vsection was constituted as a local society, having its 
office at Strasbourg, the second took, on the other hand, the form of a 
Strasbourg branch of a large agricultural bank of which the head-office 
was in Berlin and in wliicli all the Raiffeisen banks, including those in 
Alsace and Lorraine, had shares. The shares were of a uniform price be¬ 
tween r,ooo and 1,250 francs, were all nominative, and gave the right to a 
fixed dividend which might not exceed 5 per cent. They could not occa¬ 
sion any speculation, and since they were not quoted on the Exchange they 
were not subject to the fluctuations of the market. It was through the 
medium of these brandies, which were established in all German States and 
provinces, that funds were transmitted to Berlin to be used in the best 
interests of agriculture generally. 

Alsace and Lorraine, bdng countries of small but very productive 
farming, always have available capital which they are not able to use 
within their boundaries. In consequence the branch at Strasbourg, since it 
could not invest in Alsace and Lorraine all the capital which came from the 
rural banks of the two provinces, was obliged to send a considerable surplus 
to the head-office in Berlin. At the date of the armistice, 11 November 
1918, the funds sent to Berlin by the Sti^sbourg branch amounted in round 
figures to the sum of 68 million marks or 85 million francs. 

After the armistice this branch was sequestered as a German house 
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but continued its business under tlie super\ r ision of administrators nominat¬ 
ed and controlled by the government. To give an idea of the activity of 
the rural banks of Alsace and Lorraine we note that from n November 1918 
until the beginning of the following June the sequestered branch, since it 
could no longer send funds to Berlin, bought 14,300,000 francs' worth of 
National Defence Bonds, and had at the same time nearly a million francs 
in the bank and much the same sum in hand. These figures, in themselves 
eloquent, show better than a long exposition the importance which Raiffei¬ 
sen banks have come to have in Alsace and Lorraine where there are now 
472 of them. 

But these Raiffeisen banks are not the only active agricultural credit 
establishments in Alsace and Lorraine. 

Owing to special circumstances the government of Alsace and Lorraine 
tried, some thirteen years ago, to compete with the Raiffeisen banks and 
deflect from them the clientele they had secured for themdves. It therefore 
set up a new institution, which however faithfully copied the organiza¬ 
tion of the Raiffeisen banks, similarly comprising two sections, one for in¬ 
spection, advertisement and instruction, and one for banking, the invest¬ 
ment of funds and trade. Thanks to government support the new institu¬ 
tion soon prospered, yet did not lessen the importance of the Raiffeisen 
organization. It includes today 228 savings and loan banks, and some 
sixty miscellaneous associations, such as dairies, breeders' unions, etc 
According to its balance-sheet for 1917, it has collected 21 million marks 
or, in round figures, 26 million francs, whidh are centralized in Strasbourg 
and invested in Alsace-Lorraine in loans to communes or in movable 
property. 

Such are the two institutions responsible for ensuring agricultural cred¬ 
it to Alsace and Lorraine. They are, as has been seen, based on the same 
principle that of establishing in rural communes savings and loan banks 
in the form of unlimited liability societies, and of depositing in central 
banks funds which are not utilized, in order that they may be invested 
and bear interest. The difference between the rate of interest received 
and that paid allows the rural banks to build up gradually small individual 
endowments. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE CULTIVATION IN COMMON OF LANDS 
IN THE ARRONDISSEMENT OF. RHEIMS. — Annalcs da la mutuahtt at da la 
co-opiration apicoles, Paris, September-October 1919. 

Among recent co-operative societies for the cultivation of lands in 
common, the eight already at work in the arrondissement of Rheims deserve 
notice. 

The first, founded at PontfaVerger, has 16 members and cultivates 
1,050 hectares. It ploughed nearly 600 hectares and sowed more than half 
that area during the year. This land is in striking contrast with the neigh- 
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bouring lands on which farmers work in isolation. The society has obtained 
an advance of 650,000 francs from the government* Quite rec ent ly it 
received from the British Royal Society an allot men t of t en rams and some 
hundred Southdown Suffolk ewes. 

We should add that in order to keep the wives of farmers who have 
returned to Pontfaverger on the land, the foundation of a factory of imi¬ 
tation Oriental carpets is contemplated. It will provide them with fairly 
lucrative employment for their leisure hours. 

Pontfaverger’s example has been followed by Vitry-les-Rh eims where 
a co-operative society groups 80 members holding 2,200 hectares. This 
society was able to sow 300 hectares in oats and 100 hectares in barley* 
It has obtained an advance of 800,000 francs. 

Other co-operative societies have been formed at Nogent- 1 ’Abbesse 
(91 members, 835 hectares), Beaumont-sur-Vesle (29 members, 324 hec¬ 
tares), Cemay-les-Reims (90 members, 1,257 hectares), la Naivillette (14 
members, 432 hectares), Pomade and Bazancourt. In most of these com¬ 
munes the co-operative societies contemplate a consolidation of holdings. 
In other communes the farmers have, in dew of the results which have been 
obtained, considered the possibility of uniting in co-operative societies 
for the cultivation of laud in common. 


RUSSIA. 

1. THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ALL-RUSSIA CO-OPERATIVE CON¬ 
GRESSES. — The Russian Co-operator , Vol. 3, No. 11. London, November 1919. 

The first two years of the existence of this Council (1) coindded with 
the most critical events in Russia. However, the Council succeeded in con¬ 
vening in February 1918 the first All-Russia Co-operative Congress, which 
discussed and settled a number of questions on the co-operative produc¬ 
tion, sab and ptirelmse of commodities. In May 1919 it was intended to 
hold a further Congress. 

Amongst the questions which occupied the attention of the Ooundl the 
following deserve to be specially mentioned : the opening of the Co-operative 
Institute ; the participation in government bodies controlling the economic 
life of the country; the protection of the interests of co-operation; the public¬ 
ation of an encyclopaedic dictionary with a spedal part devoted to co-opera¬ 
tion under the editorship of a body nominated by the central co-operative 
organizations ; the establishment of a Central Economic Council, and the 
organisation of investigations on questions of economic policy; the establish¬ 
ment of co-operative courses, etc. 

The Council published dming 1918 a series of appeals and circular let¬ 
ters to all co-operative unions. Thus in May 1918 an appeal was published 
dealing with the necessity of maintaining co-operative unity and co ordin¬ 


al See our issue of February 1918, page 126. 
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ating co-operative activities. Another appeal, dating from the same month 
called for support for the Co-operative Institute. In November the Council 
protested against the forcible nationalisation of the Popular Bank of 
Moscow. 

A number of conferenc es was convened by the Council with the special 
task of devising means for protecting and safeguarding the interests of co¬ 
operation. The questions dealt with at these conferences included the financ¬ 
ing of co-operative industries; the adjustment of the conflicts arising be¬ 
tween distributive and productive co-operative organisations and their mem¬ 
bers ; the participation of co-operative organizations in the compulsory 
trade exchange ; the decree on the organization of supply; the proposal re¬ 
garding a government credit for 1,000 million roubles for agricultural 
development and improvements; the establishment of a number of new 
central co-operative organizations. 

The work of the Council is divided amongst a number of departments, 
such as Legal, Statistical Economic, Educational, Publishing, and Instruc¬ 
tors' Departments, the Information Bureau and the Editorial Offices of the 
periodical publications issued by the Council. The latter are: the monthly 
“ Izvestia " (Messenger), the official publication of the Council; the “ Koo- 
perativnaia Zhisn *' ( Co-operative Life), a monthly journal, and the “ Viest- 
nik kooperativnikh Soyusov ” (Messenger of the Co-operative Unions }. 

The Council has also a library and a bookshop. 

One of the most important parts of the work of the Legal Department 
is its r 61 e in the official procedure of registering the artides of association 
of co-operative societies. The Coundl is offidaUy represented on the Govern¬ 
ment bodies dealing with the registration: all artides of associations pre¬ 
sented for registration must be accompanied by the “ considered opinion " 
of the Council,in the absence of which the registration is refused; all Gov¬ 
ernment bodies are bound by law to hie with the Council copies of all 
artides of assodation which have been presented for registration at any time, 
and in case of refusal to acquaint the Coundl with the motives which lead 
to this dedsion. Under the present conditions, when the registration of 
co-operative sodeties is entrusted to the newly formed co-operative sec¬ 
tions of the local economic councils instead of being in charge of judicial 
bodies, as before, this part of the work of the council is of spedal importance 
to Russian co-operation. The Legal Department is also entrusted with pro¬ 
viding legal advice to the co-operative sodeties and their members and it 
publisher model rules for co-operative sodeties of various kinds, reference 
books, and artides on co-operative law. 

The Statistical Economic Department was established in November 
1917. During its existence, this Department has carried out two censuses 
of co-operative unions existing on 1st October 1917 and 1st January 1918 
respectively, and published their results ; and has initiated the organization 
of co-operative archives, containing infoimation on the co-operative 
movement in Russia. At present this department is engaged in carrying 
through a new census of co-operative sodeties and in compiling a central 
register of co-operative sodeties and their unions. 
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2. OPERATIONS OP TDK POPULAR RANK OP MOSCOW IN STRATA. _ Commerce 
Report*, No. 276, Washington, 44 November 1919; Rimtan Co-operator, Vol. 3, No. 12, 
Iyondon, December 1919. 

The Provisional Board of the Siberian and Ural Branches of the 
Popular Bank of Moscow was created in October 1918 and legalized by decree 
of the Omsk Government on 17 October 1919. The branches which are con¬ 
trolled by the Board serve 113 co-operative unions and combinations, not 
counting individual societies. New branches of the bank are to be established 
in Urga and Verkneudinsk. 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, the branches were able to emerge from 
the year 1918 with increased strength. In 1918 the Siberian branches sold 
23,515 shares of the Populai Bank of Moscow for 5,853,900 roubles, and in 
1919, up to 15 April, an additional 39,244 shares for 10,203,440 roubles. Of 
the total shares sold in Siberia, 49,143 stares were acquired by consumers' 
societies, 10,531 by credit societies, and 2,045 by producers' societies. On 
X January 1919, the deposits and current accounts reached 71,130,000 
roubles, as against 13,484,000 a year before. The account with the central 
office increased Irom 17,20 1,304 roubles to 79,108,326 roubles. For 1918 
the Siberian branches of the bank opened credits totalling 309,970,000 
roubles. On 1 January 1919, the credits totalled 212,1.30,000 roubles. Of 
the latter, those opened in favour of the co-operative societies were divid¬ 
ed as follows : Credit avssociations, 85,000,000 roubles; consumers' societies, 
120,700,000 roubles ; producers' societies, 6,730,000 loubles. 

On 16 July 1919 the joint balance sheet of the Siberian branches of 
the Popular Bank of Moscow was as follows : 

Abbctb Roubles Inabilities Roubles 

CaSli to hand ... . 51,23 |,ooo Deposits ... . 159,071,000 

Current account . . . 23.1x9,000 Rediscount . . . 7,550,000 

Eoons and discounts . . 169,009,000 jjuc to central office . 99,596 000 

Securities . . jXi.ooo other liabilities . 341,082,000 

Due from aulral oiflui. j>r,7(>r,ooo 
Other assets. 0,103,000 

Total . 301,899,000 Total . . . 304,899,000 

SWI 5 DEN. 

CO-OPURATIVli DAIRUCS IN 1917. — Svengcs officitlla statistik: Alejerihantaing tU 1917 

av kungl . ^talurtisha ccnlralbvran. Stockholm, 1919. 

There aie four different kind»s of dairy in Sweden: 

(1) Co-operative dairies which are associations among milk producers 
for tlie utilization of their own milk and sometimes also of milk supplied 
by non-members, and for the sale of the produce for the common profit of 
those participating in the enterprise. 
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(2) The dairies called “ estate dairies " which receive niilk entirely 
or mainly from the owner of the estate in question. 

(3) Purchasing dairies which work milk and cream bought outside. 

(4) Pairies intermediate between (2) and (3) which work milk 
coming from the landowner's byres, but also, and in a larger proportion, 
milk bought outside. 

The numbers of the dairies of the different kinds were as follows in 


1907: 

Co-operative dairies. 637 

Estate dairies. 330 

Estate and purchasing dairies 165 
Purchasing dairies. 630 


Total. . . 1,762 

The number of persons supplying milk to the dairies was 9(3,884, of 
whom 68,960 supplied it to co-operative and 31,024 to other dairies. The 
comparative importance of the co-operative and the other dairies appears 
in the following table: 

MWc Ql cam 


Co-operative dairies 

Weight 
m thousands 
of kilogrammes 

613,S03 

Value 

m 

crowns 

105,388,658 

Weight 
in thousands 
of kilogrammes 

867 

Value 

in 

ciowns 

1,084,452 

Other dairies . . . 

318,195 

59,916,921 

517 

722.103 

Total. . . 

93^.998 

165,305.579 

1,384 

1,806,555 


The average price of a kilogramme of butter was 17.2 ore in the co¬ 
operative and 18.8 ore in the other dairies. The reason for the former 
lower price is that the co-operative dairies often return skimmed milk 
and buttermilk to suppliers very cheaply or for nothing. 

The quantity and value of the products of co-operative and other 
dairies in 1917 are shown in the annexed table. 

The direct sale of whole milk and cream is on a far less scale in co¬ 
operative than in other dairies. Out of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and 
cream, it may happen that 189.4 kilogrammes of milk and 14.8 kilogram¬ 
mes of cream are sold in the co-operative, and 217.1 kilogrammes of milk 
and 15.3 kilogrammes of cream in the other dairies. 

The average sale price of a kilogramme of whole milk is 24.5 ore 
in the co-operative and 23.2 ore in the other dairies. The difference be¬ 
tween the cost and sale price, that is to say the profit, is 7.3 ore in the co¬ 
operative and 4.4 ore in the other dairies. 

The manufacture of butter has been comparatively far more extens* 
ive in the co-operative than in the other dairies. In the co-operative 
dairies 25.7 kilogrammes of butter have been manufactured for every 
1,000 kilogrammes of milk and butter received; in the others only 14.4 
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Quantity and value of produce of the dairies in 1917. 



Co-opcraUve 

dairies 

Other dailies 

All 

dailies 


Weight in 
thousands 
of kilogs: 

Value in 
thousands 
of crowns 

Weight in 
thousands 
oi kilogs. 

Value in | 
thousands 
of crowns 

Weight in 
thousands 
of kilogs. 

Value in 
thousands 
of crowns 

Whole milk sold . 

117,921 

28,940 

70,211 

16,270 

188,132 

45,210 

Cream sold. 

9,188 

12,112 

4,949 

7,353 

i|,*3 7 

19,465 

Butter .. 

15,990 

59,632 

4,672 

17,345 

20,662 

76,977 

Whey butter. 

13 

40 

88 

268 

IOI 

308 

Cheese .. 

1,971 

4,377 

8,294 

18,072 

10,265 

22,449 

Mesost cheese. 

370 

393 

204 

181 

574 

574 

Milk derivatives. 

27 

38 

784 

1,230 

811 

1,268 

/ relumed to suppliers free. 

101.365 

2,531 

2,930 

73 

104,295 

2,607 

| ^ } sold to supplier*, .... 

223,996 

5,089 

57,481 

1,438 

281,477 

7,127 

Jj 1 ] sold to outsiders .... 

72,916 

7,586 

39,881 

3,995 

112,797 

H,58l 

( used to feed stock. . . . 

1,2^1 

41 

11,345 

446 

12,586 

487 

Buttermilk. 

24,225 

1 115 

7,468 

386 

3*/>93 

1,501 

Whey.. 

14.877 

152 

76,043 

955 

90,920 

1,107 

Total value in 1917 


122,619 


68,012 


190,661 

» » » 1916 


112,566 


59,835 


172,401 

» » » 1915 


81,913 


51,888 


141,801 

» » » 19x4 


75,044 


54>' I 37 


129,181 

» » » 1913 


73,355 


56,484 


129,839 

_ - - 

_ 



- 

- 



kilogrammes. The manufacture of a kilogramme of butter has, on an 
average, required 35.8 kilogrammes of whole milk in the co-operative and 
36 kilogrammes in the other dairies. 

On the other hand, the production of cheese is much less in the co¬ 
operative than iu the other dairies. The co-operative dairies make 3.5 ki¬ 
logrammes of cheese for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream they 
receive; the other dairies 28.1 kilogrammes. 

An essential difference between the co-operative and the other dairies 
is in their use of skimmed milk. The former give 25.4 per cent, of the 
skimmed milk back to the suppliers for nothing and sell them 56.1 percent. 
atalow r j)rice, while thelattergive2.6 per cent, backto the suppliers and sdl 
them 51.5 per cent. Of the remainder, the co-operative dairies sell 18.3 per 
cent, to the general public and use 0.3 per cent, for feeding stock, while the 
other dairies put 35.7 per cent, and 10.2 per cent, to these respective uses. 

The costs of the co-operative dairies amounted to 15,023,152 crowns, 
that is to 24 crowns 13 ore for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream 
they received. 
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PORTUGAL. 


COMPULSORY SOCIAL INSURANCE IN PORTUGAL. 

ORGANZA^Xo DOS SECUROS OBLIGATORIOS, DAS BODS AS SOCIAIS DE TRABALHO E DO INST1TUTO 
de seguros sociais obrigatorios e de previdencia geral — Ministerio do Traballio, 
Lisbon, 1919. 

P>y a decree of the 10th of last May an Institute of Compulsory 
Social Insurance and General Thrift (.Institute de Seguros Sociais Obri¬ 
gatorios e de Previdencia Geral) was instituted in Portugal. It is entrusted 
with the management of all the forms of insurance against sickness, the 
accidents of labour, invalidity and old age introduced by the decree of the 
same date, and of all the forms of social insurance and thrift in the Re¬ 
public, that is of free mutual insurance institutions of all kinds, the insurance 
afforded by joint-stock and mutual societies and trade insurance, and the 
inspection of all compulsory and voluntary insuring agencies. 

The Institute also has the duty of supervising the labour exchanges 
which were instituted by a decree also dated on the 10th of last May. 

This sum of social provisions, if it is not directly concerned with agri¬ 
culture and agricultural labour, yet has thereon an indubitable reaction, 
for many of these forms of compulsory insurance extend to the tillers of the 
soil, as we shall see when we examine the new decrees separately. 


§ 1. Organization or the institute or compulsory social 

INSURANCE AND GENERAL THRIFT. 

1 

According to its foundation decree the duty of the Institute of Compul¬ 
sory Social Insurance and General Thrift is the supervision, and manage¬ 
ment connected with, and the execution of, all laws and regulations in 
force which concern the affording of compulsory insurance in Portugal. 
The Institute remains dependent on the Ministry of Labour but has within 
the limits of legislation in force and in accordance with the rules of its found¬ 
ation decree, autonomous management. 
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Financing of the Institute. — The State is responsible during the first 
five years from the time of the Institute’s foundation for 50 per cent, of 
its cxpentes ior the staff and material necessary to its outside and interior 
working. The remaining 50 per cent, is supplied by the Institute’s own 
extraordinai y income. 

Subsidies and grants conceded before the Institute was founded to the 
various agencies of assistance, and figuring on the balance-sheet of the Min¬ 
istry of labour for the whole of the year 1918-19, continue to be the State’s 
responsibility, but are specified in that balance-sheet as grants to the In¬ 
stitute of Compulsory Social Insurance. 

For the constitution and working of the Institute the imposition and 
collection of the following percentages, as compensatory receipts, are au¬ 
thorized : 2 per cent, of premiums collected by the joint-stock and mutual 
societies practising insurance, 3 Y 2 per cent, of the premiums collected from 
all the foreign societies authorized to practise any branch of insurance, and 
1 y z per cent, of the capital issued by the Portuguese and foreign societies 
in Portugal, by whatever banking operations it is constituted so long as they 
have 110 employees’ pension fund. 

Having shown the geneial lines of organization of this great insuring 
institution, we will examine individually the decrees establishing com¬ 
pulsory insurance against sickness, the accidents of labour, disablement 
and old age, and that which refers to the institution of labour 
exchangCvS. 


§ 2. Compulsory insurance against sickness. 

If an important organization for social protection, like that of free 
mutual aid against sickness, has already existed in Portugal for about a cen¬ 
tury, it has, for reasons which need not be stated, been active in too narrow 
a sphere to allow it to be useful to the whole labouring class of the Republic. 

We know that it was exactly in the large centres of agricultural, indus¬ 
trial and maritime activity that mutul aid societies were lacking. There were 
places in which the assistance given was rudimentary, and communes exist¬ 
ed which bad a population of 20,000 or 30,000 and were without a real 
agency of mutual aid in case of sickness. 

The new decree which we are about to resume therefore came oppor¬ 
tunely to. place insurance on that wide basis which the economic needs of the 
country call for, and to guarantee its results from every point of view. 

According to the decree all communes, whether on the continent or 
the islands of Portugal, are obliged to form an institution of mutual aid 
for sickness and are able to found delegations and agencies in the most 
populous parishes. 

These bodies are legal corporations, may with the authority of govern¬ 
ment own urban land, and are exempt from paying the stamp duty on the 
deeds connected with their mutual business, the registration tax on the con¬ 
veyance of the real estate they acquire on any pretext and the land tax on 
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the real estate they own. They have, among other rights, that of accepting 
legacies and inheritances without liability to debts beyond assets descended, 
and that of receiving pecuniary aid from the Institute of Compulsory 
Social Insurance and General Thrift when, owing to an epidemic, such is 
needed. 

To existing mutual associations the right is given of becoming com¬ 
pulsory within 60 days of the publication of the decree. 

The members . — All persons of both sexes between the ages of 15 and 
75 are obliged to enrol themselves in the associations, with the exception 
of those who already belong to an association of mutual aid for sickness. 

Members are divided into members by right and effective members. 
The former comprise owners and usufructories of land, civil servants, 
administrative officials, capitalists and manufacturers whose annual income 
exceeds 900 milreis, and who, although they have no right to aid from an 
association, must contribute to the assets of their local mutual association, 
making annual payments graduated as follows : 


from 900 to 1,850 milreis . 50 reis 

» 1,850 to 3,800 » 100 » 

» 3,800 to 5,000 » 200 » 


5,000 milreis and more . . . - 300 » 

The effective members are divided into three classes and comprise 
all whose annual income is less than qoo milreis. These have the right to 
aid from their association and must pay into its funds the following monthly 


sums: 

Effective members of Class I. 50 reis 

» » » II . 40 » 

» » » III. 30 » 


The members by right become effective members when their annual 
income is so reduced as to be less than 900 milreis. 

There are also special rules in the decree in favour of rural labourers, 
labourers employed in the open air, dock-labourers and men employed on 
rivers, who are exempted from making the payments mentioned for six 
weeks in each year, in the rainiest and stormiest season, but retain their right 
to the whole benefits and subsidies fixed by the State. 

Members ’ rights. — Every member has, three months after he has paid 
his first subscription, the right in case of illness to the benefits of the 
association, whether attendance be given at home or in hospital, to 
repayment of the expenses incurred for medical attendance, and to the 
supply of all means of cure for himself, his wife, his children under 
fourteen years old, and the persons he maintains who are not included 
among the members of the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and 
General Thrift. 

In case of the death of a member enrolled in the association for at 
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least two yeans his family has right to a sum which will partly cover the 
cost of the funeral. 

# Members of the first, second and third classes will, six months after 
their first subscription has been paid, acquire the right to receive pecuniary 
grants, and, if necessary, to leeeive a particular kind of care, when they find 
themselves unable to work. 

These giants will be as shown in the following table : 

Viisl class nutubus Second class members Thud class members 

1st period of todays 3oreis 1st period of 30 dayb 2|.rcis 1st peiiodof 30 days 16 rs 


2nd 

» » $0 » 

22 

» and 

» » 30 » 

18 

» 2nd » 

» 30 » 

12 » 

3rd 

» * 30 » 


» 3rd 

» » 30 » 

12 

» 3rd » 

» 30 » 

8 » 

4 th 

» » 275 » 

10 

a 4U1 

» » 275 » 

8 

» 4 Hi » 

275 » 

6 » 


It should finally be noticed that the pensions and grants conferred on 
members and their heirs are of the nature of maintenance allowances and 
may not be pledged, and that the right to them lapses within a year from 
the day on which they beeome due. 

In places in which there is no provision for public assistance the associa¬ 
tion is also able to contract with tlic municipal chambers, the parochial 
committees and any philanthropic body in the commune for the supply 
of medical aid to the skk, the old and the deficient who are not included 
among the members of the compulsory association. 

The rules of each society insuring against sickness determine the offi¬ 
cial subscriptions and grants in accoi dance with the classes to which mem¬ 
bers belong 

In every centre of the social thrift districts a court of arbitration will 
be constituted which will be responsible for settling disputes arising out of 
the execution of the laws for compulsory insurance against sickness and the 
disputes concerned with the institutions of voluntary insurance. 

§ j. Compulsory insurance against Tim accidents of labour. 

The principle of the employers* responsibility for the accidents of 
labour, as a means of protection for the labouring class, was established in 
Portugal in 1913 by the law No. 83 of 24 July. The application of this law 
showed, in four years for which insurance was practised by private com¬ 
panies and societies, not only the importance of its provisions but also the 
urgent necessity of extending this foirn of social insurance by making it 
compulsory for all forms of labour, agricultural, industrial and commercial. 

The new decree makes insurance against the accidents of labour com¬ 
pulsory, obliges existing societies to become dependent on the Institute 
of Compulsory Sv dal Insurance and Genral Thrift, and promotes the 
formation of employers* and mixed mutual societies in every commune 
of the republic. 

For the purposes of the decree the following are considered to be acci¬ 
dents of labour; every internal or external lesion and every nervous or 
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mental disturbance due to an exterior violent cause acting on the patient 
while he is employed, and all duly attested cases of trade diseases, 

Liability for compensation and charges arising out of the accidents 
of labour belongs to employing firms and persons who derive profit 
from labour, and to the State and to administrative corporations as 
regai ds the workpeople they employ, unless the laws in force or special 
rules exact from these la,st employers compensation in excess of that 
fixed by the decree. 

In order that this collective thrift may have the possibility of extend¬ 
ing to the whole country, every commune is obliged to form at least one 
employers’ or mixed mutual society, legally authorized to practise in¬ 
surance against the accidents of labour. Existing mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties are allowed to continue their business of this kind and other so¬ 
cieties are allowed to practise it, if the terms of the decree in this connection 
be accurately observed. 

In order that the obligation to insure may not be evaded, the decree 
provides for the organization, for the various branches of insurance, of 
offices for keeping a census of employers, landowners, labourers and other 
employees. 

Employers are obliged to supply to insured persons books of en¬ 
rolment, of a form prepared by that directing department of the Institute 
of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Thrift which is concerned. 
These books will contain the name, age, trade, social position, nationality 
and address of the insured person <md also his thumb-mark. 

Pensions and compensation. — As regards pensions, in the case of the 
death of an insured person through an accident accompanying his work the 
decree fixes that 20 per cent, of his annual wages be paid to his widow dur¬ 
ing the time of her widowhood, but she shall lose the right to this pension 
if she marry again, receiving instead, as compensation, three times its an¬ 
nual amount in a single sum. If at the time of the accident the insured 
man was legally separated from his vife and obliged to pay her alimony, 
she will receive a pension equal to 20 per cent, of his annual wages until 
such time as she marries again. 

Minor legitimate, adopted or illegitimate children have the right 
until they are fourteen years of age to a pension equal to 15 percent, of the 
insured man’s wages if there is one child, 25 per cent, if there are two, 35 
per cent, if there are three, 40 per cent, if there are four or more children. 
Children left without either father or mother each receive 20 per cent, of 
annual wages up to a maximum of 60 per cent. Where there are no children, 
relatives or descendants under fourteen years of age who have been support¬ 
ed by the insured man each receive 10 per cent, of his annual wages until 
a maximum of 40 per cent, is reached. 

Daughters have a right to a pension until they are sixteen years old. 
The funeral expenses of workmen who die in consequence of an accident at¬ 
tendant on their work are charged to employers up to fifteen times the 
sum of daily wages. When the accident is the sole cause of disablement for 
work the insured man has, from the day of the accident, the right to com- 
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pensation proportionate to the degree of disablement and to its temporary 
or peimanent and total or partial character. 

The decree then makes special rules for the case of a worker meeting 
with an accident before he has worked for a complete year, when extra¬ 
ordinary causes have led him involuntarily to interrupt his work, or when his 
work is paid by the piece, as are loading, unloading, stowing, etc. The 
insured man is entitled to his whole wages if the accident is caused through 
the fault of the employer or anyone acting in his place. 

Other rules of the decree concern wage earners and apprentices under 
16 years of age. 

Courts of arbitration . — To settle disputes which may arise while the 
law is being applied, special courts are erected, consisting of employers 
delegates, workmen and doctors with the right to a vote, and representa¬ 
tives of insurance companies in a consultative capacity. 

The societies' obligations . — The societies practising insurance against 
the accidents of employment must pay a sum, as a deposit guaranteeing 
their final constitution, into the treasury of the Institute of Compulsory 
Social Insurance and General Thrift. Societies already authorized for 
life insuiance which wish also to insure against accidents need pay no further 
deposit, but societies now authorized to practise insurance against the risks 
of accidv nts among other risks must make the deposits fixed by the decree 
for all companies. 

Employers and works which have not entered into regular insurance 
contracts must, on the order of the Ministry of labour, deposit in the treas¬ 
ury of the Institute of Social Insurance reserves providing for the pensions 
for which they are liable in case of accidents causing death or permanent dis¬ 
ablement. This deposit may be replaced by a mortgage a cautionary pay¬ 
ment or other security. 

Finally, according to the decree all business connected with the consti¬ 
tution and working of the joint-stock and mutual societies and the courts 
for the accidents of labour is exclusively within the competence of the 
Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and General Thrift. 

§ 4. Insurance against invalidity and old agio. 

This form of insurance has, like the preceding one, a regional charac¬ 
ter, and is complementary to the compulsory insurance against sickness 
and accidents of labour. 

It also is based on the subscriptions, by communes or parishes, of wage- 
earners of both sexes between the ages of 15 and 65 who are not paid more 
than 900 milreis a year. 

Together with wage-earners are included: {a) employees of any agri¬ 
cultural, industrial or commercial business who are not paid more than 900 
milreis a year; (b) farmers and tenants who give manual labour to their 
farms and lands, manufacturers, traders, pedhrs, and experts of every kind 
who work on their own account; (c) workmen who work at home and whose 
earnings do not exceed the sum quoted. 
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The following are excluded from the insurance : (a) officials of the State 
and the administrative corporations who receive, by law, a retiring pension ; 
(6) soldiers employed as labourers; (6') the infirm who are unable to earn 
more than a third of the average wages fixed for ordinary labourers; 
(d) persons who do not receive wages and earn no more than the right to free 
bohrd ; (e) wage-earners and other employees who are assured of a pension 
in case of their invalidity or old age. The present organization of special 
pension funds continues, these funds depending directly on the State through 
the medium of that directing department of the Institute of Compulsory 
Social Insurance and General Thrift which is concerned. 

The object of the association is to guarantee to insured persons, in 
case of their invalidity or old age, a deferred annuity and a pension to their 
surviving dependents. 

Pensions and contributions . — The employer is obliged to make to 
insurance against invalidity and old age a contribution amounting to 
6 per cent, of the wages or pay of his employees, namely a premium of 4 
per cent, to the collective fund for insurance against invalidity and one of 
2 per cent, to the old age insurance fund. 

These percentages may be paid by the day, week, month, quarter, 
half-year or year but may not be paid for less than 47 weeks for any per¬ 
manent employee. They will be paid in the form of special stamps exclu- 
sively supplied by the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and 
General Thrift. 

The employee is obliged to contribute to the insurance by paying I y 2 
per cent, of his daily wages or salary, namely 1 per cent, to insure against 
invalidity and y 2 per cent, to insure against old age. 

The deferred annuity to which the earner has a right in the case of 
his invalidity is determined as follows : 


Weeks 


Years 

Numbei of weekly payments 

Annuity 

47 

X 

5 

= 

235 

7 . 

of total deferred annuity 

47 

X 

10 

= 

470 

7 . 


» » 

47 

X 

15 

= 

705 

7 . 


» » 

47 

X 

20 

=5 

940 

7 . 

» 

» l» 

47 

X 

25 


1.175 

7 . 


» » 

47 

X 

30 

= 

1,410 

— 

» 

» » 


If the insured person die before he has received his pension, and if he 
have made the legal payments for the first five years, there will remain to 
the credit of his children an extraordinary pension of 60 milreis payable in 
six months, or to that of his widow, if he leave no children, a pension of 50 
milreis. Tailing his wife and children, the pension will be payable to his 
descendants. 

Women and apprentices who do not receive board, lodging and other 
benefits from their employer, in addition to wages, are considered, for the 
purposes of the pension, to receive 50 reis a day. 
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Servants, including those in the countiy, who are lodged and boarded 
at their employer’s expense, are held to receive 60 reis a day. 

Periods of temporary illness, of military service and of unemployment 
to the extent of four months in live years, and the time spent on looking for 
work, are held to count as qualifying for an annuity. 

The State is liable for a payment equal to 7 K per cent, of average 
wages for those wage-earners who are annually away from home on military 
service. 

The business connected with invalidity and old age pensions also 
falls to the State, being transacted by means of the department for the man¬ 
agement of societies 1 book-keeping of the Institute of Compulsory Social 
Insurance and General Thrift. 

An old-age p< nsion equal to the whole of wages is granted to the insured 
person, in accoi dance with fixed rules determined by the law, as soon as he 
has reached the age of 70 years. 

Insurance in favour of surviving dependents is accomplished by means 
of employees’ contributions, at the rate of 1 per cent, of wages or salary, 
in the form of special survivors’ stamps supplied by the Institute. 

Business ouhide the office. - - The business outside the office connected 
with compulsory insurance against invalidity and old age and in favour of 
surviving dependents is done by the Social Thrift Inspections and Districts 
and remains dependent 011 that directing department of the Institute of 
Social Insurance and Geneial Thrift wliich is concerned. This business of 
taking a census of insured persons’and employers is undertaken, in ac¬ 
cordance with rules approved by the government, by the private communal 
agents of compulsoiy social insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
old age and the accidents of labour. 

Finally, the decree establishes that all mutual aid associations now exist¬ 
ing in the Republic may adhere to the Institute of Compulsory Social In¬ 
surance and General Thrift, tin* managing council of which has the duty of 
watching over these societies’ progiess and their employment of their funds. 


§ 5. TyAIiOlTR EXCHANGES. 

Since there have existed in Portugal labour exchanges, insti¬ 
tuted in Lisbon and Oporto which are the ’most important labour cen¬ 
tres. They have been able to work only within restricted spheres and there¬ 
fore have been of little public use to the country. Only now, by means of 
the directing department of the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance 
and General Thrift, have these institutions been able fully to do the work 
for which they were founded, that is to act'as intermediary local agencies 
for the demand and supply of labour. Thejtabour exchanges are legal cor¬ 
porations but remain dependent on the Ministry of Labour through the me¬ 
dium of the Institute of Social Insurance. 

Their object is to organize a district census of all wage and salary earn¬ 
ers and to bring these into touch with employers with a view to assisting 
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their placing and settlement, to answer requests for information from 
salary and wage earners as to the nature of work, and to collect and publish 
official news as to the conditions of the labour market, making those con¬ 
cerned acquainted with the condition of the demand for and supply of 
labour in the chief producing and consuming centres. 

They also give advice as to questions of social legislation which may 
interest the local labouring classes. They maintain dose rdations by cor¬ 
respondence with the Institute of Compulsory Sodal Insurance and Gen¬ 
eral Thrift. They give lectures with the object of raising the morale of 
the labouring dasses. They study the causes of labour crises, proposing 
the appropriate remedies. They promote the institution of evening cour¬ 
ses of instruction for illiterate wage-earners. 

The labour bureaux may, at the request of labourers or employers, 
be parties to lawsuits arising out of failure to fulfil labour hiring 
contracts. They are exempt from obligation to pay the stamp-duty or 
any other tax. They may receive pecuniary aid from the State. They 
may take part in meetings of a mutual character or trade meetings hdd 
in their districts, etc. 

Every labour exchange has a committee of five members, of 
whom two are elected by the workmen's trade assodations in each dis¬ 
trict or commune and three by the government. The president is nomin¬ 
ated by the government. 

The working expenses of the labour exchanges will be charged 
to the Institute of Compulsory Sodal' Insurance and General Thrift. 


The importance of the decrees we have examined is evident. They will 
undoubtedly have a beneficent reaction on all fields of labour, including that 
of agriculture, for, as we have already said, the various forms of sodal 
insurance which the law has now made compulsory extend to agricultural 
labourers, and to small landowners and tenants who themselves farm the 
land which they own or hold on lease. 


MISCFI/LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

CANADA. 

THE I/OSS RATIO ON HAH, INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN. — The Public Service 
Monthly, Vol VIII, N° 5. Regina, December 1919. 

The Superintendent of Insurance of Saskatchewan has issued a state¬ 
ment of the premiums and losses of the various companies which were li¬ 
censed to underwrite hail insurance in that province during the season of 
1919, which we reproduce in Table I. 
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T\bdE I. — Special Hail Report as at November 24, 1919. 


Name of company 

Premiums 

Dosses 

Doss ratio 

Acadia Fire Insurance Co. 

$72,866.94 

$55,035-30 

76.9 

Alliance Assurance Co. 

56,715.26 

54,979.72 

96.94 

British America Assurance Co. 

22,6^6.86 

47,874-99 

87.97 

British Crown Hail Underwriters. 

99,712.57 

69,470-96 

69.67 

British Traders Insurance Co. 

33,237.79 

23,559-44 

71.18 

Canadian Indemnity Co. 

80,141.40 

49,964.76 

62.34 

Canada Security Assurance Co. 

81,902.59 

64,090.81 

78.25 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 

184,719.87 

82,200.90 

69.67 

Central Valley Mutual Hail Insurance Co.. . 

5.833-09 

9,833.09 

57-02 

Car & General Insurance Corporation .... 

0 , 239.29 

62,902.43 

89.55 

Continental Insurance Co. 

84,653.55 

97,751-82 

115.57 

Dominion Fire Insurance Co. 

60,642.12 

56,555-95 

93.26 

Eagle, Star & British Dominions. 

29,449-85 

14,238.77 

48.35 

Employers* Diability Assurance Corporation 

160,870.80 

134.976.42 

83.9 

Excess Insurance Co. . *.. 

100,754.92 

67,411.51 

66.9 

Fidelity Underwriters’ Agency. 

34,305.92 

16,749.73 

48.83 

Farmers’ Fire & Hail Insurance Co. . 

38,733.28 

20,029.71 

51-71 

Fidelity Phoenix Insurance Co. 

28,309.07 

18,568.11 

65.59 

Farmers’ Mutual Hail Insurance Co. 

59,797-95 

52,833.39 

88.35 

Federal Insurance Co. 

26,405.09 

15,647.17 

59.25 

Glens Falls Insurance Co. 

65,182.00 

59,168.00 

90.77 

Great North Insurance Co. 

106,700.01 

128,347.27 

120.28 

General Accident Fire & Dife Assurance Co.. 

. 

. 


Great American Insurance Co. 



i. 

General Accident Assurance Co.. .. 

41,358.13 

39.974.26 

86.98 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

181,087.11 

128,447.51 

70.93 

Home Insurance Co. 

176,724.28 

13,8x4.14 

64.4 

Dondon Guarantee & Accident Insurance Co. 

52,461.32 

48,705.30 

92.84 

Middle West Insurance Co. 

12,950.43 

14,218.73 

109.79 

Merchants* Fite Insurance Corporation. . . . 



. 

Mennonite Mutual Hail Insurance Co. 

3,271.75 

Nil 


New York Underwriters’ Agency. 

50,943.81 

40,654.00 

79.8 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters’Agency . 

42,225.74 

50,249.51 

119.00 

Rochester Underwriters* Agency. 

19,305.34 

13,025.00 

67.46 

Scottish Canadian Underwriters. 

4,3^4*94 

2,897.46 

66.38 

Union Insurance Society of Canton. 

9,989.69 

20,944-77 

209.66 

United Assurance Co. 

40,350.47 

34,7°7-7° 

86.00 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 

91,092,00 

80,088.00 

66.76 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters’ Agency .... 

17 , 791.48 

8,976.28 

50.39 


$2,277,736.79 

$1,784,512.82 

78.34 
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The loss ratio in 1919 was higher than in any year since 1909, with 
the exception of 1916, as will be seen from the following comparative state¬ 
ment, also issued by the Superintendent of Insurance: 

Table II. — Lost Ratio from 1909 to 1910. 

1909.64.12 1915.32.18 


1910 .43.34 1916.132.06 

1911 .67.68 1917.48.74 

1912 .72.07 1918.41.95 

1913 .61.96 1919.78.43 

1914 .33.19 


To ascertain the financial results of the various companies it is neces¬ 
sary to add to the loss ratio the expense ratio, which is on the average 30 
per cent, of the premiums. 


FRANCE. 

1. THE AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES AT THE END OF THE 
WAR. — Chambre ties deputes: Rappoit fait au nom de la Cunniission charg6c <Texa- 
miiier le projet de loi portant fixation du budget ordinaire des mm vices civils de l’exerdce 
1919 (agriculture), par Adrien Dariac, depute (Session de 1919, seance du 22 mai 1919, 
annexe n° 6161). 

In 1898 the item first appeared on the budget of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture of a credit of 500,000 francs for subsidizing the agricultural mutual 
insurance societies in course of formation and those of which the continued 
activity was imperilled by exceptional losses. 

Since that date these societies have made considerable progress. The 
number of subsidized societies increased from 1,484 on jx December 1897 
to 15,041 on 31 December 1917, namely: 

10,027 live stock societies 

4,017 fire » 

72 hail » 

75 accident » 

A law of 4 July 1900 enacted that in order to be legally constituted a 
mutual agricultural society had merely to deposit at the mayoralty of the 
commune in which it had its office two copies of its rules and a list of its 
managers. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities only a very small number of new socie¬ 
ties have been formed. Those which already existed have found obstacles 
in the way of their work, not being able to keep their book-keeping regu¬ 
larly up to date because of the mobilization of their directors and managers. 
The result has been that the ciedit assigned to State subsidies to these in¬ 
stitutions has not been fully used and has therefore been reduced* by Par¬ 
liament every } r ear since 191J. From-i,540,000 francs in 1914it fell success¬ 
ively to 1,000,000 fiancs in 1915, 800,000 francs in 1916, boo,000 francs in 
1917 and 500,000 francs in 19 t8 . 
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Out of the 1918 credit a sum of 142,750 francs had been allotted at the 
date of the report which is our authority, namely 18,400 francs as founda¬ 
tion subsidies to 27 new societies and 124,350 francs to societies already 
active to cover their exceptional losses. 

The distribution was as follows : 


( 9 live stock societies 

5,700 

francs 

To new societies ' 17 fire 

» 

12,200 

» 

( 1 accident 

» 

500 

» 

l 179 live stock 

» 

113,950 

» 

To old societies ] 7 fire 

» 

•1,400 

» 

f 3 hail 


6,000 



By a resolution of 8 August 191S the grants to old societies were sub¬ 
jected to the following conditions: 

(1) The society's rules must not allow of any division of reserves 
among members and must specify that the bo lance of profits will, if the so¬ 
ciety be dissolved, be devoted to an object of interest to agriculture. 

Compensation will be paid at a rate not exceeding 80 per cent, of loss. 

(2) The rate of subscriptions will be sufficient to allow the society 
to form reserves. 

(3) Subsidized societies are invited to reinsure, and the amount of the 
first reinsurance premium may be deducted from the premium granted. 

In order to facilitate organization for mutual reinsurance exceptional 
grants are annually made to the groups formed for such purpose. In 1916, 
63 such groups received 139,200 francs; in 1917, 65 of them received 
197,000 francs. 

The development of agricultural mutual reinsurance societies is in¬ 
deed alone capable of ensuring the safety of the small local groups which 
might disappear in the case of an epidemic or in consequence of many 
casualties in their district. Reinsurance allows the risks to be spread 
over a larger area and at the same time a fairly considerable capital 
to be brought togcthei. 

Among the subsidized reinsurance societies we should specially mention 
the Tours mutual society for reinsurance against accidents, called the Mit- 
titellc agvicoh' louranvellc, which grouped 6 t local mutual societies comprising 
about 1,465 insured members. This society disposed on 31 December 1917 
of a guarantee fund of 73,760 francs and a reserve fund of 124,992.56 francs. 

The societies for the reinsurance of cattle and against fire long ago re¬ 
cognized the necessity of covering their over-large risks, and began to rein¬ 
sure with financial societies or large mutual societies. They soon realized 
however that it was preferable that reinsurance should be effected in absolute 
conformitj" with the principles ol mutuality. The National Reinsurance 
Institute, thus constituted, has accepted State supervision in respect of the 
two departments, cattle and fire which it has already organized. Although 
it was founded only in 1912 it already reinsures 43 district or depart- 
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mental reinsurance societies, grouping more than 3,500 ‘local mutual so¬ 
cieties and guaranteeing nearly 150,000,000 liras of insured capital. 


2. THE TARGE MUTUAL, SOCIETIES INSURING AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG TIVE 
STOCK IN 1918. *— L*Argus, Palis, 7 December 1918. 

The results obtained by the large mutual societies in 1918 are rather 
insignificant then otherwise. Of the 15 societies which figure in the table 
drawn up by L'Argi's, six have not supplied figures. The results obtained 
by the other nine can be resumed as follows : 


The Large Live Stock Insurance Societies in 1918. 



Place 

Number 

Insured 


Dosses 

Reserve 

til 

Name of Society 


of the 


Receipts 

- - 

— 

at end 

g!p 

1**1 


of office 

insured 

value 


Number 

Amount 

of 1918 




Fiancs 

Fiancs 


Francs 

Francs 


Avenir. 

Palis 

12,000 

41,207,142 

1,207,796 

1,306 

1,254,985 

103,189 

100% 

B6tail. 

Paris 

406 

359,302 

12,663 

12 

4,496 

2,947 

100% 

Bon laboureur. 

Dreux 

3.458 

8,587,985 

275,373 

274 

232,652 

55,947 

xoo% 

Cultivateurs r£unis . . 
F&l&ration des agiicul- 

Nantes 

2,249 

2,898,348 

63,066 

158 

45,112 

6,112 

90% 

tenrs frangais. 

Paris 

3.525 

6,357,830 

273,4<>9 

170 

130,194 

25,061 

80% 

Gar an tie federate .... 

Pans 

6,940 

19,511,400 

846,878 

390 

500,504 

221,299 

80% 

Maternclle. 

Dreux 

460 

x,579,105 

45,236 

5X 

43,330 

10,137 

— 

MutueUe Percheronne . 

Nogent¬ 
le-Rot rou 

11,969 

16,697,550 

359,843 

438 

304,895 

237,471 

80% 

Pr€voyante. 

Nemouis 

800 

1,418,715 

213,800 

27X 

194,370 

19,458 
and 475 k 

— 








of in¬ 





. 



P 

come 


—• . - — — — - 

- 

— 








The reports of the societies show that the losses have considerably in¬ 
creased since the war in consequence of the bad feeding and overworking of 
the animals, the lack of veterinary surgeons and the inexperience of drivers. 
L*Avenir notices that the increase is also consequent on a new economic 
situation which will continue for some time. The horses requisitioned for 
the army have been replaced by new young horses which ought to be spared 
as they are not spared always, and which aie put to intensive work without 
preliminary training. There is thus less resistance to disease. 









Part III: Credit 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION" RELATING TO CREDIT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE “ BANCO DE EA NACI6N ” IN 1918. — Revista de Economia y Finanzas , 
Buenos Aires, 20 Maich 1919. 

In 1918 the situation of the bank was better than in the previous year, 
although the uncertainty of international exchanges and the restrictions 
placed by belligerent States on imports and on means of communication and 
transport are still a grave obstacle to a regular development of trade and 
industry in the republic. We should notice that the operations concluded 
between the Executive Power and the allied governments for the alloca¬ 
tion of the larger part of the agricultural products of the Republic were 
almost entirely financed by the bank, thanks to its sound credit and its 
recognized financial capacity. In fact 95 per cent, of the total amount of 
these operations was covered by the “ Banco de la Nad6n " and the rest by 
other banking houses. 

As regards the agricultural and the sheepfarming industry, the bank, 
in order to obviate the difficulties which producers encounter, has taken op¬ 
portune measures tending to favouring largely the granting of credit both 
to agriculturists and to stockfamiers. In order to meet the scarcity of ton¬ 
nage, the lack of accommodation for the harvest and other difficulties in 
the way of production, it decided to grant on the value of products, whether 
in bags or in bulk, advances up to 10,000 pesos in amount, maturing 
in 90 days. Such loans are made at the following rate: 6 pesos for every 
100 kilogrammes of wheat and flax and 3 pesos for every 100 kilogrammes 
of barley and oats. 

Since the circumstances we have mentioned as impeding the marketing 
of agricultural produce persisted, the bank authorized, in duly attested cases, 
a renewal for other 90 days of the obligations contracted for loans for the 
purchase of seed, the harvest, threshiing and the bagging of grain. In order 
to facilitate the maize harvest authority was given to the Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cordoba and Central Pampas branches to grant loans 
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up to the sum of 3,000 pesos, falling due in from 90 to 180 days, and at the 
rate of 60 centavos for every 100 kilogrammes of the grain. 

In April new special discounts were o dered for the work of husking 
and bagging the maize, and were guaranteed by pledging the grain. In May, 
in view of the difficulties, due to unfavourable market conditions, in the 
way of disposing of the grain, new loans were made, and the same course 
was taken m October when the time of the wheat, flax and oats harvest 
drew near. To resume, the following loans were made: 


For the wheat and flax harvest, etc. 11.623,527.65 pesos 

Forthe maize harvest. 5*956,189.90 » 

On wheat, linseed, etc. in bulk.\ . 17,378,336.10 » 

On maize in bulk. 545,217.00 » 

On wines (Mendoza, San Juan, San Rafael) .... 677,450.00 

For growing sugar-cane (Tucumdn and Monteros): 

direct credit to cultivators. 139,058.50 » 

indirect credit to cultivators (discounts) . . . 191,647.87 » 

On rice (Salta). 18,000.00 » 

» » (Santa Fe). 20,000.00 » 

Total. 36,549,427.02 » 


As to the amount of the loans to stockf armers, the report notes that in 
the year considered this diminished, which implies an improvement in this 
industry since previous years. In .spite of this diminution, the loans were 
to a larger number of borrowers, applications for them coming not only from 
large but also from small stockfarmers. 

Altogether, including other credit operations, 60,472,218.33 pesos were 
lent to farmers and 108, 442,008.11 pesos to landowners. 

In order to extend the advantages of this important credit institution 
to the whole republic, the directors formed in 1918 two branches, in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires and Central Pampas in which there had pre¬ 
viously been 5 of these. The brandies and agencies now active in the Re¬ 
public number 184. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

ADVANCES TO SETTLERS AND WORKERS IN 1917-18 .—The New Zealand Official Year- 
Book, 19x8, Wellington (New Zealand), 19x9. 

Following on the article in our issue for October 1918, which described 
the system by which since 1894 State aid has been granted to settlers and 
workers in New Zealand, and the working of this system down to 31 March 
1917, we give the data as to the State aid of this kind afforded in 1917-18. 

Advances to Settlers. — We give first the figures regarding advances 
authorized to settlers ‘ 
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1916-27 

1917-18 

1908-9 to 1917-18 

Applications received 

j Number 
j Amount 

1,619 

£660,975 

1,228 

£511,532 

62,325 

£25,425,025 

Advances . J 

| Number 

1 , 4*2 

984 

47,938 

| Amount 

£515 270 

£353,465 

£17,712,295 

Amount advanced. . 

.... 

£589,975 

£367,160 

£17,607,460 

Amount repaid . . . 

■ • • • 

£673.751 

£501,009 

£ 9 , 443,300 


The advances authorized in 1917-18 were derived from the following 
sources * 

Number Amount 


Advances to Settlers Branch of the State Advan¬ 


ces Offices. 871 £286,395 

Public Debt Sinking Fund. 2 1,015 

Advances Office Sinking Fund. 111 66,055 


984 £353,465 


The advances actually made in 1917-18 by the Advances to Settlers 
Branch can be classified as follows by their individual amounts : 



Number 

Amount 

Advances not exceeding £500 in amount . . 

630 

£212,275 

» between £500 and £1000 in amount 

93 

65,005 

» between £1,000 and £2000 in amount 

16 

21,450 


739 

£298,730 


These advances were made on the following securities * 

Number of advances Amount of advances 


on freeholds. 471 £187,650 

on leaseholds. 260 107,190 


on freeholds and leaseholds combined 8 3,890 

739 £298,730 

On 31 March 19x8 outstanding advances numbeied 19,954 and amount¬ 
ed to £7,587,337. They can be classified as follows by their individual 


amounts: 

Number Amount 

* 

Advances not exceeding £500 in amount * . 15,020 £3,136,904 

Advances between £500 and £1,000 in amount 3,095 2,198,882 

Advances between £1 000 and £2,000 in amount 1,301 1,790,988 

Advances between £2,000 and £3,000 in amount 178 460,563 


19,594 £ 7 , 587,377 
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They were secured as follows: 



Numbei 

of advanc< s 

Amount of advances 

on freeholds. 

on leaseholds. 

on freeholds and leaseholds combined 

11,984 

7.351 

•259 

£5.432.980 

£1,999,124 

155.233 


19.504 

£7.587.377 


The aveiage advance on a freehold in 1917-18 was £453, on a leasehold 
£272 and on a freehold and leasehold combined £599. In 1916-17 the cor¬ 
responding averages were £458, £277 and £650. 

According to whether they are secured by rnral or by urban and subur¬ 
ban land the outstanding advances were distributed as follows : 

Number Amount 

Advances secured by rural land. 12,354 £4,956,308 

Advances secured by urban and suburban land 7,240 2,631,029 

19,594 ^587.337 

The average advance on rural land is £401, on urban and suburban 
land £363. 

The gross profits of the Advances to Settlers Branch in the year which 
ended on 31 March 1918 were £61,671 and its net profits £51,112. Its 
costs of management were £9,920 or 0.107 per cent, of the capital em¬ 
ployed. 

Advances to Workers .—For the purposes of these State advances work¬ 
ers are defined as persons engaged on manual or clerical work whose in¬ 
come does not exceed £200 a year and who own no land other than the site 
of the house which an advance enables them to build or buy. 

In 1917-18,555 applications for loans of this kind amounting to £197,738 
were received. The advances authorized numbered 411 and amounted to 
£129,710. Those actually granted numbeied 378, amounted to £125,855 
and were secured as follows : 

by freehold land 362 loans amounting to £122,760 

by leasehold land 16 » » » £ 3,095 

Total 378 » » » £125,855 

On 31 Maich 1918 the toal amount advanced under this scheme was 
£3,473,250, of which the sum of £2,636,790 was outstanding and secured 
as follows: 

by freehold land 8,933 loans amounting to £2,530,736 

by leasehold land ♦ 578 » » *» £ 106,054 

Total 9,511 » )) a £7,636,790 

Under the Workers' Dwellings Acts 640 workers' dwellings were 
erected down to 31 March 1918 and 8 more were then in course of 
construction. The number built and purchased in 1917-18 was 21. 
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SPAIN. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL BANE.. — Gaceta de Madrid 
258th Year, No. 324. Madrid, 20 November 1930. 

The Minister of Fomento has introduced into the Senate a Bill for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Bank, the principal objects of which would 
be to make advances for improving cultivation or changing from one form 
to another, for the redemption of charges on land, for the purchase of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, for all kinds of land improvement, for the construction 
of roads and buildings, for reafforestation, for the planting of olives, vines 
and fruit-trees, for the acquisition of holdings (especially by associations 
of labourers for the collective cultivation of land), for the purchase of 
livestock and hire of pasture-land, and for the payment of rent or of taxes 
levied on rural holdings and on livestock. 

The head office of the Spanish Agricultural Bank would be at Madrid 
and it would have at least one branch in each of the agricultural regions 
of Spain. 

The shares, of 250 pesetas each, would be offered first to the Dele¬ 
gation regia de Positos, to fositos and to agricultural associations, then to 
banks and finally to the general public. If the capital subscribed reached 
50,000,000 pesetas, the State would subscribe a further 25,000,000 pesetas, 
but if it fdl short of 50,000,000 pesetas, the State would take up shares to 
an amount equal to one third of the capital subscribed. 


UNITED STATES. 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. — Breimno 
(Louib): The Contribution of Life Insurance Policy-holders to Agricultural Readjustments 
iu the United States (Address delivered at the Annual Convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents), Economic World , Vol. XVIII, No. 7. New York, 7 December 

19x9- 

The percentage of the total assets of life insurance companies invested 
in farm loans is not shown in the official statistics as they group together 
city loans and farm loans, but original statistics contributed by the com¬ 
panies show that from 31 December 1914 to 31 December 1916 they increased 
their farm mortgage investments from $ 655,000,000 to $ 845,000,000 and 
that on 31 December 1918 they held more than $ 1,000,000,000 of such 
mortgages. The increase during 1917 and 1918 would have been greater 
if the companies had not subscribed so largely to government loans. 

One hundred and fifty companies furnished particulars of their farm 
mortgages, by States, These companies hold about 94 per cent, of all 
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such loans made by American life insurance companies, distributed as 


follows • 

New England States. $ 32,000 

Middle Atlantic States. 955,000 

Central Northern States. 143,280,000 

South Atlantic States. 29,735,000 

Gulf and Mississippi Valley States. 37,444,000 

Southwestern States. 264,977,000 

Northwestern States. 446,324,000 

Pacific States. 26,638,297 


One company, which has been in operation for 52 years, has made 104,331 
loans to farmers, amounting to $ 222,811,111, secured by mortgages on 
15,475,790 acres — an average loan of $ 2,135.62 per borrower and 
$ 14.40 per acre. The company acquired 1,073 pieces of land through 
foreclosure of mortgages ; 1,047 pieces had been sold and there were 26 
pieces still on hand at the end of 1918. The total losses on farm loans 
were $ 179,639, or slightly more than one tenth of one per cent. 

The tendency to increase the duration of farm loans is illustrated by 
the experience of the same company. Originally it made farm loans for 
one, three or five years ; then five years ; and as the majority of five-year loans 
were renewed, it then made them for ten years ; since July 1915 it has made 
them for twenty years, the principal to be repaid by amortization. 


URUGUAY. 

THE MORTGAGE BANK OP URUGUAY AND ITS WORK IN 1918-19. Memoria corris- 
pondiente al 27 0 Ejercido. Montevideo, 1919. 

We have dealt on several occasions with the Mortgage Bank of Uru¬ 
guay, describing its organization and examining its manifold activity. 
It is the most important of the credit institutions of the Republic, was 
formed, in consequence of the law of 26 March 1892, on the foundation 
of the mortgage department of the “ Banco National”, and became State 
property under the law of June 1912. On the basis of the report for 
1918-19, presented by the president of the bank to the Minister of Finan¬ 
ces, we are now able to follow and examine its further development and the 
total progress of its business for the especial benefit of farmers. We should 
notice above all that the bank, because of the credit balance on its payments- 
sheet, the high values quoted for moveable property, the increase of bank 
deposits, and the continual demand for income-producing real estate, and 
especially for land which can be used for sheep farming, that is for the Re¬ 
public’s fundamental industry, has been able easily to overcome the gen¬ 
eral economic crisis which began in 1913 and was aggravated in the first 
years of the European war. 
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From the figures of the report which is our source we leam that 
the loans made in 1918 numbered 401 and included 314 urban and 87 rural 
loans, and that the mortgaged properties numbered 512, namely 393 
rural and 119 rural properties. These figures had, as the following table 
shows, appreciably diminished since the preceding year. 

Number of mortgage loans [urban and. rural) from 1917 to 1918. 


Pi opertieq Fields 

Yeats Uiban lo moitgaged Rural loans mortgaged 

1917- 1918. 362 502 124 160 

1918- 19x9. 311 393 87 1x9 


The following figures show the amounts of loans: 


Amount of mortgage loans (urban and rural) from 1917 to 1919. 



Years 

I/oans 

on urban propeity 
pesos 

loans 

on rural property 
pesos 


*— 

— 

— 

1917-1918. . . 


. 1,846,200 

2 , 94 X ,250 

19x8-1919. - - 


. 1,887,050 

2,294,200 


As is seen, the sums lent in 1918-19 on urban properties had increased 
by 40,850 pesos, while those lent on rural properties had decreased by 
647,150 pesos. 

Having glanced at the bank’s total loans, we will examine in detail 
its transactions referring to rural property, which are those most interest¬ 
ing to us. 

The bank’s 87 rural loans in 1918-19, amounting as stated to 2 294,200 
pesos, can be analysed as follows: 

Rural loans granted in 1918-19. 

t 


Hectares mortgaged (nq fields). 82,021 pesos 

Total sum applied for.2 689,100.— » 

Average sum per hectare. 32.78 » 

Value of fields according to bank's valuators 4,776,421.69 » 

Average value per hectare. 58.23 » 

Value of fields according to bank's directors 4,550,500.— » 

Average value per hectare. 554 ® * 

Total sum lent. 2,294,200 » 

Average amount per hectare. 27.97 » 

Proportion between the sum lent and the 
value according to bank's directors . . 50.42 per cent. 

Proportion between the sum lent and the 
value according to valuators. 42.80 per cent. 
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As to the rents which landowners might receive if they let these fields 
we have the following figures: 


A-nniial 3d eld according to valuators . • . 

» » » » directors. . . . 

Total annual charges arising out of mortgages 
Balance on basis of minimum rents namely 
those fixed by directors. 


237,001.46 pesos 
227,885.29 » 

183,941.48 » 

43,943.81 » 


The loans seemed by rural lands are r divided acccording to whether 
their amount exceeds or is less than 100,000 pesos, and are distributed 
in the various provinces of the Republic, as follows: 

Rural loans exceeding 100,000 pesos. 

Department of Candones . . . 106,600 pesos or 4.64 % of total sum of 2,294,200 pesos 
1 * Cerro I*argo - . *39,500 » » 6.08 % » » » » » b 

b » Coiorna .... 114,000 » » 4.97 % » » » b » » 

» » EJ ores.244,500 » » 10.66 % » » » » » a 

» » Florida .... 272,700 b 9 1188 % » » »» 9 » 

» » Paysandti.. . . 451,700 » » 19.69 % » » » » » » 

■ b Rio Negro. . . 141,200 a » 6.15 % » » » » » b 

b » Salto.109,200 » » 4.76 % » B » B B B 

b b Soriano .... 010,400 a b 4.85 % b a » b b a 

b b Tacuaremb6. . 250,300 b b 10.91 % b b b « a 9 

9 9 Treinta y Tres. 113,000 b b 4.92 % a b a b b b 

Total . . . 2,053,100 b or 89.51 % of total sum of 2,294,200pesos 


Rural loans of less than 100,000 pesos . 


Department of Montevideo . . 

42,800 pesos or 

x.86 % 

of total sum 

of 2,294,200 pesos 

b b Artigas .... 

16,000 

8 

B 

0.76 % 

B B B 

BBS 

b b Durazno. . • . 

57,000 

? 

» 

8.48 % 

B B B 

999 

b b Maldonado. . . 

44,100 

B 

B 

1.9s % 

B B B 

9 9 9 

b b Minas .... 

41,800 

B 

B 

1.82 % 

B B B 

9 9 9 

b b Rocha. .... 

10,000 

B 

B 

0.43 % 

B B B 

9 9 9 

b b S. Jos6 .... 

29,400 

B 

B 

1.28 % 

B » B 

9 9 9 


Total . . . 24*,100 pesos or 10.49 erf total sum of 2,294,200 pesos 

We should note that this rural business has been considerable through¬ 
out the country and that the bank’s highest loans were made in the 
departments of Paysandd, Florida, Tacuarembo and Flores. 

We should notice too that most of the loans made by the bank during 
the year varied from 10,000 pesos to 400,000 pesos in amount. In fact 
those of which the amount was less than 10,000 pesos formed only 7.63 
per cent, of the total sum lent. 
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The extent to which rural loans were paid off and mortgages extin¬ 
guished during the year is seen in the following tables: 


Distribution of redemptions in 1918-1919 


Classification by amounts 

Number 

of 

moitgages 

Numbci 

of 

fields 

Amount 
of loans 
cancelled 
and 

amortized 

Average 

sum 

sccuied 

by 

mortgage 

Percentage 

of 

total sum 


pesos 


1 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

t 

From 

loo to 

1,000 

17 

7 

12,968.72 

762.87 

O.91 

# 

1,001 

» 

2,000 

13 

10 

21,345-87 

1,641.99 

I. 5 I 

» 

2,001 

» 

5,000 

28 

39 

97 , 744-04 

3,490.86 

6.89 

» 

5,001 

> 

10,000 

31 

28 

228,886.26 

7.383-53 

16 15 

» 

10,001 

» 

20,000 

16 

19 

246,174.48 

15,385.80 

17-36 

V 

20,001 


30,000 

5 

6 

117,716.33 

23,543.26 

8.30 

» 

50,001 

» 

50.000 

8 

10 

303,83955 

37,979.94 

21.44 

» 

50,900 

» 

70,000 

2 

2 

113,303-49 

56,651.51 

7-99 

» 

70,001 

# 

100,000 

2 

I 

x54.n7.03 

77,058 51 

IO.87 

» 

100,001 

* 

140,000 

I 

I 

121,489.07 

121,589.07 

8.58 

» 

140,001 

and ipore 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Totals . . . 

123 

123 

1,517,684.84 

11,525 89 

100.00 

... - 


The largest total sum paid off was therefore in the class of mortgages 
between 5,000 pesos and 50,000 pesos in amount, the sum there paid off 
being 63.25 per cent, of the total sum. .*4 

57,51 per cent, of the total cancellations and amortizations were 
made in the departments of Paysandd, Minas, Colonia, Salto, Florida and 
Tacuarembo alone. 






Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


NORWAY. 

THE LABOUR-SUPPLY AND WAGES IN AGRICULTURE. 

SOURCES: 

Statxstisk Aarbok for Kongeriket Norge. 3Ste Argang., 1918. (Statistical Year-Book 
jot the Kingdom of Norway. 38th Year , 1918). Cristia n ia, 1919. 

Statisxisk over Folkemaengdes Bevaegelse 1 Aarene 1896-1900. (Statistics showing the 
Movement of the Population in the Years 1896 to iyoo). Norges Offidelle Statistik, IV, 
117. Cristiania, 1905. 

Folkemaengdes Bevaegelse 1906-10 (Movement of the Population , 1906 to 1910). Norges 
Offidelle Statistic VI. 27. Cristiania, 1915, 

Folkemaengdes Bevaegelse 1911-1915. (Movement of the Population ., 1911 to 1915). Norges 
Offidelle Statistik, VI, 136. Cristiania. 1918. 

Meddelblbser fra det statistiske Centralbyra (Journal of the Central Office of Statistics). 

Foleetaellingen i Norge i December 1910. Hovedoversigt. (Census of the Population 
on 1 Decetnber 1910. General observations). Norges Offidelle Statistik.VI, 77. Cristiania, 
I9r6. 

Tabeller vedkommende Arbeidsloenninger 1 aarene 1875, 1880, 1885 samt delvis rid* 
ligere Aar. (Tables showing Wages in the Years 1875, 1880, 1S85 and, partially , in pre¬ 
vious Years). Norges Offidelle Statistik, III, 61. Cristiania, 1888. 

Tabelle r vedeommende Arbetosloenninger i aarene 1890 og 1895. (Tables showing 
Wages in the Years 1890 and 1895). Norges Offidelle Statistik, HI, 321. Cristiania, 1899. 

Tabeller vedkommende Arbeidsloenninger i aaret 1900. (Tables showing Wages in 
the Year 1900). Norges Offidelle Statistik, IV, 60. Cristiania, 1903. 

Arbeidslonninger 1905. in 1905). Norges Offocielle Statistik, V, 60. Cristiania 1908. 

Arbeidslonninger 1910. (fKai't’s in 1910). Norges Offidelle Statistik, V, 212. Cristiania, 
i 9 * 3 - 

Arbeidslonninger 191*5. (IKagfs in 1915). Norges Offidelle Statistik, VI, 93. Cristiania, 1917. 

TyONNiNGER og I^velvjxkar i Norge under verdenskrigen. (Tret's and Conditions of 
Life in Nomay during the War). Norges OfTiddle Statistik, VI, x*x. Cristiania, 19x8. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Krosby (Nils) : Arbeidslonnen i jordbruket. Driftsaarene 1915-16 — 1918-19 (Wages in 
Agriculture , Years 1915-16 to 1918-19) in Tidikrifl for det Norske Landbruk , No. 10. 
Christiania, October 19x9. 

Frost (F.): Agrarverfassung and Tandwirtsschaft in Norwcgen (Agricultural Organisation 
and Agriculture in Norway). Berlin,* 1914. 

Welle-Strand (Edvard): Bet nya Norge (New Norway), in Svensk Export , No. 628, part 8 
Stockholm, April 1919, 

From 1875 onwards quinquennial abstracts have been made in Nor¬ 
way as to rates of wages in the various branches of labour, and these 
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allow us to follow the successive developments of pay for agricultural 
labour through a long period. The last of these abstracts was made in 
1915. But there was in the following years, mainly in consequence of 
the war which did not fail to have a notable reaction on Norwegian life, 
so rapid and deep a transformation of the economic life of the country 
that the need of following the movement of wages more closely was felt. 
In so far as specifically concerns the field of agriculture, the Norway's 
Weal Society (Selskapct for Norges Vels) is responsible for a careful col¬ 
lection of data referring to wages for the chief forms of agricultural labour 
in the years 1915-16, 1916-17, 1917-18 and 1918-19. On the other hand, 
the Central Office of Statistics {Siatistiske CentralbyrA) has conducted an 
enquiry into wages and living conditions in Norway during the war, and 
has thus brought together numerous data as to private and public wages 
and salaries in April 1918 as compared with April 1914. 

Although these various authorities do not allow complete compari¬ 
sons, they yet allow us to trace with sufficient exactness the rise in agri¬ 
cultural wages in Norway, which was from 1880 onwards a tegular process, 
but has in recent years, under the impulse of the new conditions due to 
the war, made a very appreciable upward leap. 

Wo think it well to precede our examination of the data referring 
to wages with some notes as to the position of agricultural wage earners 
in Norway. 


§ 1. Agricultural wage earners in Norway. 


Agriculture is in Norway the predominant occupation: according to 
the census of 1910, of 923,047 occupied persons, 288,322 applied their ac¬ 
tivity to cultivating the soil and raising live stock. The case being one 
of a country in which small holdings are much subdivided, for reasons of 
history and natural exigencies, the landowning fanner is a very common 
type. According 1o the figures of the last census, the group of independ¬ 
ent farmers, of which landowning farmers constitute the majority but 
winch also includes tenant fanners, is as large as, and even slightly larger 
than, that of mere laboureis. There are for 1910 the following data with 
regard to the persons occupied by agriculture: 


Independent farmers. 144,190 

Salaried employees, etc. 3,864 

Labourers. 140,268 


Total . 


♦ • 


288,322 
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There seems to have been during the last twenty years for which we 
have data a conspicuous tendency towards the increase of the number 
of independent farmers and the decrease of that of labourers: the num¬ 
ber of the former rose from 122 050 in 1890 to 124,098 in 1900 and 144,190 
in 1910, while that of the latter fell from 190,564 in 1890 to 161,744 in 1900 
and 140,268 in 1910. It is however necessary to receive these figures 
with a certain caution, for the data obtained by the various census are 
not completely comparable. 

As regards the growth of the class of independent farmers, which is 
exclusively due to the increased number of landowners (109,132 in 1890, 
114,578 in 1900 and 133,787 in iqio), the different principles on which the 
statistical abstracts have been made must be taken into account. In 1880 
and 1890 a census of population and a farming census were made together: 
persons having another trade than agriculture were not taken to be landown¬ 
ing farmers if they possessed less than three cows, while a person who was at 
once a landowner and an employee had to possess at least five cows if he 
were to be included among laud owning farmers. In 1910, on the other 
hand, there was no farming census, and as many landowning farmers as 
were declared must be taken to have existed. A more exact idea of the 
development of this class can be obtained from the following figures, 
derived from farming census which included only landowners whose prin¬ 
cipal occupation was farming : of such there were 108,668 in 1890,111,933 
in 1900 and 114,033 in 1907. 

The decrease in the number of labourers, moreover, was probably 
less than appears from the census figures. We will not now analyse in 
this connection, by an examination of the data referring to single groups 
of wage-earners, the motives for doubting conclusions from these figures. 
It may in any case be taken as certain that until 1910 and afterwards an 
increase was found to have occurred in the number of landowners, an in¬ 
crease promoted in recent years by propaganda work and legislation intend¬ 
ed to encourage the passage of land to the ownership of labourers. There 
is equal certainty as to the decrease in the number of labourers, which is 
largely due to a strong current of emigration, especially transatlantic 
emigration, and to urbanism on a large scale. In Norway, no less than in 
other countries, the phenomenon of a rural exodus has constituted a serious 
preoccupation. But there is reason to believe that the war, which almost 
did away with transatlantic emigration and caused many emigrants to 
return home, in that it rendered conditions in towns more difficult and caused 
a demand, in the interests of the very life of the country, for the exercise 
of the greatest possible effort for agricultural production, has recently rein¬ 
forced the supply of agricultural labour in the Norwegian countryside. 
We have no definite statistical data on this point, but it may be arrived at 
indirectly from the fact that the rural population underwent an extraordi¬ 
nary increase in 1917, the last year for which there are available data. 
While, as the following figures show, there was a continuous rural exodus 
from 1891 onwards, the position now seems to be radically changed. 
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Rural Population 


Period 


Incieose as by 
birth-rate 

Actual increase 

Difference between 
increase as by birth-rate 
and actual increase 

1891 to 

1895 

98,893 

33.414 

— 65478 

00 

* 

o' 

1900 

107,5*18 

53.773 

— 53,775 

1901 to 

1905 

107,091 

44.586 

— 62,505 

1906 to 

1910 

101,953 

45,607 

— 56,346 

19x1 to 

1915 

101,912 

J 51,768 

— 50,144 

1891 to 

1915 

517.396 

229,148 

— 288,248 

19x6 


23,510 

15,035 

— 8,475 

1917 


22,489 

78,291 

+ 55,802 


It thus seems allowable to conclude that the class of agricultural la¬ 
bourers is today even more important to the economic life of Norway than 
it was shown to be by the figures of the last census, according to which it 
absorbed more than 15 per cent, of the country’s whole population. 

Having made these general remarks, we will pass to an examination 
of the individual classes of wage earners and their wages. Norwegian trade 
statistics distribute agricultural labourers, as distinct from independent 
farmers, in the following groups : foremen ( Gaardeskarer ), labourers’ sons 
and daughters living with them and working on the soil, farm workers, both 
men and women, hmmaeni and journeymen. The statistics as to wages 
show what pay is given to the three latter groups which we will treat se¬ 
parately. 


2. Men and women eajrm workers. 

These are the workers receiving fixed wages. The last census give their 
numbers as follows: 


Year Hen Women 

1890. 20,770 38,011 

1900. 19438 25,596 

19x0. 19.190 16,007 


As is seen, both groups decreased progressively but that of the women 
most noticeably. It seems to be beyond doubt that this decrease actually 
took place; but there is reason to believe that the figures do not accurately 
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reflect the intensity of the phenomenon. This is because the distinction 
between persons employed on agricultural labour and those in domestic 
service in the country is very difficult to make and is uncertain. As to 
these two classes we have the following figures. 




Men 



Women 


Year 

Employed 

on 

agriculture 

In 

domestic 

service 

Total 

Employed 

on 

agriculture 

In 

domestic 

service 

Total 

189O 

20,770 

2,688 

23,458 

38,011 

23.119 

61,130 

1900 

19.438 

57 2 

20,010 

25.596 

30,960 

56,556 

I 9 IO 

19,190 

346 

19.536 

16,007 

39» t 96 

55203 


It seems as though the principles of classification observed in the various 
census were not entirely identical, and the actual diminution of the num¬ 
ber of workers employed on agriculture may thus have been somewhat 
less than appears from the figures given above. 

Men and women workers are lodged and boarded freely, and sometimes 
also receive allowances in kind, which explains, at least partly, the low level 
at which their cash wages were long maintained and, comparatively speaking, 
are still maintained. From one five-year period to another these wages 
have nevertheless gradually increased, so that in 1915 they stood at a figure 
more than double that of 1885. In the case of women the increase was 
comparatively larger. We show in Table I the cash wages and the esti¬ 
mated value of allowances in kind paid from 1885 to 1915, and the respect¬ 
ive percentages by which these payments increased from five years to five 
years throughout this period. 

Table I. — Cash Wages and Estimated Value of Allowances in Kind 
Annually received by Farm Workers from 1885 to 1915. 


(A) Amounts of Wages in Crowns. 
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(B) Percentages of Increase. 



188-5 

18 )o 

i8(»s 

1900 

I0O-5 

1910 

1885 

189 s 


lo iSqo 

to 189-5 

1 

H 

3 

to 1905 

lo 1910 

to 1015 

lo 1915 

lo 1015 

Men: 









Cash wages. 

4 

7 

21 

7 


29 

129 

308 

Estimated value of allow¬ 
ances in kind. 

— 

— 

10 

2 

*5 

31 

— 

OS 

Women: 









Cash wages. 

5 

10 

18 

14 

30 

30 

164 

127 

Estimated value of allow¬ 
ances in kind. 

— 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

15 

31 

— 

70 


It should be noticed that the figures reproduced are those of general 
averages for the whole kindgdom, hut the actual figures every year differ 
noticeably from district to district. Men's annual wages varied in 1885 
from a minimum of 117 crowns to a maximum of 204 crowns, in 1890 from 
122 to 211 crowns, in 1895 from 117 to 241 crowns, in 1900 from 142 to 296 
crowns, in 1905 from 164 to 312 crowns, in 1910 from 211 to 371 crowns, and 
in 1915 from 276 to 470 crowns. Similarly women's wages varied from 57 to 
86 crowns in 1885, from 62 to 105 crowns in 1890, from 63 to 119 crowns in 
1895, from 72 to 147 crowns in 1900, from 76 to 159 crowns in 1905, from 90 
to 200 crowns in 1910 and from 128 to 270 crowns in 1915. The minima 
were paid to men in North Bergenhus throughout the period; to women 
in Stavager in 1885, in Nordland in 1890, 1895, 1905 and 1915, and in 
Tromso in 1900 and 1910. The maxima were paid to men in Finmarkeu in 
1885 and 1890, in Jarlsberg andLarvig in 1895,1900 and 1905, and in Brats- 
berg in 1910 and 1915 ; and to women in Jarlsberg and Tarvik in 1885 
1900 and 1905, inAkershus in 1885, 1890 aud 1895, in Fimuarken in 1885, 
and in Buskerliud in 1915* It may therefore be said that the highest rates 
of wages predominated in Kast and the lowest in West Norway. 

The rise in wages, continuous from 1885 onwards and accentuated 
in the decade between 1905 and 1915, has since been increasingly rapid and 
pronounced. The figures in Table II, which are taken from the annual en¬ 
quiry made by the Norway's Weal Society, allow this development to be 
followed through the summer and winter farming seasons of 1915-16,1916-17, 
1917-18 and 1918-19. 

In contrast to the changes realized in the previous thirty years, the 
increase during these last years was proportionately greater for men than for 
women. The wages of the former, which increased by 129 per cent, be¬ 
tween 1885 and 1915, increased during the last four farming seasons by 154 
per cent., while the corresponding increases in women's wages were of 164 
and 124 per cent. 
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Tabx,e II. — Cash Wages of Farm Workers from 1915-16 to 1918-19. 

(A) Amounts of Wages in Crowns. 



1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

Men 





Summer half-year. 

24 2 

310 

423 

586 

Winter half-year. 

159 

224 

307 

433 

Whole year.. 

391 

511 

694 

995 

Women: 





Summer half-year. 

120 

144 

192 

264 

Winter half-year.. 

91 

1*3 

153 

214 

Whole half-year. 

202 

249 

328 

452 


(B) Percentages of increase. 



1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1915-16 

Men: 

to 1916-17 

to 1917-18 

to 1918*19 

to 1918-19 

Summer half-year. 

28 

36 

39 

I42 

Winter half-year . 

4 i 

37 

41 

172 

Whole year.... 

Women: 

31 

36 

43 

154 

Summer half-year 

20 

33 

38 

120 

Winter half-year . 

24 

35 

40 

135 

Whole year. . . , 

23 

32 

38 

124 


The largest percentage of increase in wages during the four years oc¬ 
curred in the case of men in the district of Vestfold (179 per cent.), in that 
of women in the district of Finmark (25a per cent.); while this percentage 
was smallest for men in the district of Troms (121 per cent.), for women in 
the district of Osfold (98 per cent.). 

The highest wages were paid to men throughout the period in the district 
of Telemark, to women in 1915-16,1917-18 and 1918-19 in Vestfold and in 
1917-18 in Buskerud. The lowest wages were paid to men in 1915-16 and 
1917-18 in the district of Sogn and Fjordane, and in 1916-17 and 1918-19 in 
that of More; while to women they were paid in 1915-16 in the district of 
Troms, in 1916-17 and 1917-18 in that of Nordland, and in 1918-19 in those 
of Nordland and Troms. 

The statistical data of the Norway's Weal Society are confirmed by 
the following figures, which were compiled from the results of an enquiry 
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into wages and living conditions in Norway during the war, conducted by 
the Central Office of Statistics, and which refer to average monthly wages 
paid in Apiil 191). and April 1918. 




Ain ll xqx{ 
(clowns) 

Apiil 19x8 
(ciowns) 

Peicentage 
of mcrcflbc 

Men * 

from 17 to 

10 years old 

26 

59 

127 

» 20 » 

2^ » » 

36 

80 

122 

» 25 » 

54 » » 

43 

93 

191 

Women * 

from 17 to 

19 years old 

14 

26 

86 

» 20 » 

24 » » 

18 

32 

78 

» 25 » 

54 » » 

19 

33 

74 


§ 3. " IiUSMAEND ” AND JOURNEYMEN. 

The husmdnd constitute in Norway a special class of agriculturists 
who receive from a landowner tenancy for life or a term of years of a piece 
of land, and incur the obligation to give their labour, to a variously deter¬ 
mined extent, to the head-farm, in return for a wage which normally 
is low. 

In the eastern part of the country the husmdnd as a rules receives his 
lot without liability to pay a due for entry on it; its buildings belong to 
the head-faim but lie is bound to repair them ; he is obliged to give his 
labour constantly except on one or two days a week ; the annual rent for 
his lot is a cash rent and is usually deducted from the wages due to him for 
his work. Besides his wages, which are fixed by contract, the labourer has 
the right to pasture his cows 'and sheep on the head-farm, and generally 
has turbary and the right to take firewood, the use of the landowner's 
horses for the ploughing of his land, the right to receive seed and seed-po¬ 
tatoes at reduced rates, etc. Contracts are now almost always made for 
a year, with a reciprocal right of terminating them, but the labourer usually 
stays a long time on his lot. 

In the western districts the hnsmdnd conforms to a slightly different 
type. Sometimes he has to pay a small due for entry on his lot; he generally 
owns the buildings which he buys from his predecessor or inherits from his 
father or puts up himself, *and he is responsible for their repair. He some¬ 
times has the light of pasturage on the head-farm, but seldom the right to 
firew r ood, to the use of draft-animals, etc. Contracts are normally for life. 
The annual rent is partly in cash and partly in days of work. The work 
rendered as a due is concentrated in a determined number of days during 
the sowing and harvest and the mowing seasons ; and the husmdnd has 
no further obligation to the head-farm but is free to find work where he 
chooses. 

The special position of*the husmdnd , who is at once a tenant and a 
compulsory labourer, explains his low rate of pay, for his pay is not in 
reality the principal part of his earnings but merely an accessory income 
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providing for his cash expenditure. His economic position is based on 
the profits of his husbandry, his fishing, his forestry, his domestic in¬ 
dustries, etc. 

But in so far as he gives labour in return for a cash payment, he 
undoubtedly enters into the category of wage-earners whom we aie con¬ 
sidering. 

The husmdnd class, which is characteristic of Norwegian agriculture 
and was once one of its essential elements, is however gradually disappear¬ 
ing. In spite of legislative attempts to harmonize with our times the con¬ 
tractual relation, which arose in different conditions and which betrays its 
mediaeval origin, the figures of the census are dear proof of this disap¬ 
pearance. The number of the husmdnd fell: 


from 

67.39 s 

in 

T855 

to 

60 492 

» 

1865 

» 

52 826 

» 

1875 


29.653 

» 

1890 

» 

27,319 

» 

1900 

» 

19,811 

» 

1910 


Side by side with the husmdnd there is the j oumeyman proper, who may 
or may not be boarded by the landowner, the rate of his wages varying 
accordingly. The figures of the trade census, made on the occasion of the 
population census, show that in this category of labourers also there has 
been an appredable decrease, during the last twenty years for which there 
are known data. The number of day-labourers fell: 

from 24,347 in 1890 
to 19,072 in 1900 
and to 16,990 in 1910. 

There is however no lack of reasons for doubting the accuracy of these 
statistics. The census indudes a group of " journeymen ", not further 
specified, which contained, for the rural districts, 5,294 persons in 1890, 
10,029 in 1900 and 10,263 in 1910. If for these respective years these fig¬ 
ures be compared with those referring to “ agricultural journeymen ", a 
suspicion arises that some agricultural journeymen have been included 
in the generic category, and that the actual diminution of their dass, 
especially between 1890 and 1900, has been less than would appear. 

Table III shows the average daily wages of husmdnd and of men and 
women day-labourers, every five years from 1885 to 1915, dis tinguishing 
between labourers as they are boarded by the landowners or not, and 
between su mm er and winter work. It also shows the percentages by 
which wages increased. 
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Table III. — Daily Wages of “ Hnsmand” and Journeymen 
from 1885 to 1915* 

(A) Amount of Wages in Ctowns. 



1885 

1890 

1895 

igoo 

1905 

19x0 

i 9 t 5 

Husmdnd : 








( winter .... 

1.18 

I 34 

1.46 

1.64 

1.67 

2.23 

2.80 

Not boarded ' summer . . 

0.93 

1 00 

1*15 

I.27 

1*33 

1.87 

2-33 

( average .... 

1.05 

1.11 

1.31 

1.45 

1.50 

%.05 

%.57 

( winter .... 

0.63 

0 71 

0.87 

I.03 

I.06 

1.58 

I.QO 

Boarded . . ] summer . . 

0.41 

o -45 

o -57 

0.71 

o *73 

1.20 

1*49 

( average. . . 

0 . 5 % 

0.58 

0 . 7 % 

0.87 

0.90 

1.39 

1.70 

Men day-labou?ers : 








l winter. 

I.94 

— 

2.10 

2-37 

2.50 

2.94 

3*85 

Not boarded ' summer .... 

I.42 

— 

1.58 

r.82 

I.92 

2.35 

3*25 

( average. 

1.68 

1.73 

1.84 

%.10 

%.%1 

%-65 

3.55 

( winter. 

1.22 

— 

1.38 

1.63 

r *73 

2.08 

2.82 

Boarded . . ; summer .... 

O 76 

— 

0.90 

I.TI 

1.19 

i *53 

2.26 

f average. 

0.99 

1,04 

1.14 

1.37 

1.46 

1.81 

£.54 

Women day-labourers: 








t winter. 

1 . 12 

— 

I.23 

I.56 

I.42 

1.66 

2.17 

Not boarded } summer .... 

O.84 

— 

0-93 

1.02 

I.08 

1.29 

1.78 

f average. 

0.98 

1 .0% 

1.08 

1.19 

1.35 

1.48 

1.98 

1 winter. 

O 62 

— 

O.72 

0.84 

0.89 

I.06 

I.42 

Boarded . : summer .... 

0.4I 

— 

0.49 

0.59 

0,64 

O.81 

I.II 

/ average. 

0 . 5 % 

0*55 

0.61 

0 . 7 % 

0.77 

0.94 

l .%7 


(B) Percentages of Increase . 







1885 
to 1890 

1890 
to 1895 

1895 
to xgoo 

1900 
to 1905 

1905 
to 1910 

1910 
to 1915 

1885 
to 1915 

Huim&nd; 

l 

summer 




14 

9 

12 

2 

34 

26 

137 

Not boarded : 

winter . 




8 

15 

IO 

5 

4 i 

25 

151 

( 

average 




11 

1 % 

11 

3 

37 

%5 

145 

( 

summer 




13 

23 

18 

3 

49 

20 

202 

Boarded . . \ 

winter . 




10 

27 

25 

5 

<4 

24 

263 

l 

average 




1 % 

%4 

%l 

5 

54 

%% 

%S 7 

Men day-labourers: 

l summer 






13 

5 

18 

31 

98 

Not boarded ? 

winter . 




— 

— 

15 

5 

22 

38 

129 

1 

average 




3 

6 

14 

5 

%0 

34 

111 

t 

summer 




— 

1 ’ 

13 

6 ! 

20 

36 

131 

Boarded . . ; 

winter . 




— 


23 

7 

29 

48 

197 

( 

average 



• 

5 

10 

%0 

7 

%4 

40 

157 

Women day-labourers: 

L summer 






II 

4 

17 

31 

94 

Not boarded < 

winter . 




— 

— 

IO 

6 

19 

38 

1x2 

f 

average 




1 4 

6 

10 

5 

18 

34 

10 % 

( 

summer 




— 

— 

17 

6 

19 

34 

129 

Boarded . . \ 

winter . 




— 

•— 

20 

8 

27 

37 

171 

_ j 

average 




6 

11 

18 

7 

%% 

35 

144 











Table IV —Maximum and Minimum Cash Wages of Boarded Labourers 
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Table. V. -- Daily Wages of Day-Labourers from 1915-16 to 1918-19. 
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Since the figures reproduced represent averages for the whole kingdom, 
we have thought it well to show, for the individual years considered, the 
maximum and minimum wages paid in single districts, and therefore we give 
in Table IV these maxima and minima and the names of the districts in 
which they occurred. These data refer to the wages of labourers boarded 
by the landowners. ThoSe regarding other labourers vary proportionately 
in much the same measure. 

It is seen that the wages of all these categories of workmen have risen 
continuously, the rise being during the thirty years proportionately greater 
for the husm&nd than for the day-labourers, and for the men day-labourers 
than for the women day-labourers. In general, the highest wages are paid 
in the western and the lowest in the eastern part of Norway. 

The statistics collected by the Norway’s Weal Society allow us, in 
the case of men and women day-labourers, to follow year by year, from 
1915-16 to 1918-19, the later and very considerable rise in wages. These stat¬ 
istics do not merely distinguish between boarded and other labourers and 
between summer and winter work, but also consider separatdy, in the case 
of the work of the summer half-year, sowing, mowing reaping and other 
works. The figures in Table V are taken from these statistics and show 
average wages for the kingdom and the percentages of increase from one 
year to another, throughout the whole period considered. 

The highest wages seem to have been paid to men throughout, and to 
women from 1915-16 to 1917-18, during the mowing season. In 1918-19, 
however, women received highest wages for reaping. In the case of both 
sexes the lowest wages are paid for winter work. 

The data at our disposal do not show the maxima and minima between 
which wages varied in the different districts in single years. It appears 
however that for mowing the maxima were paid to men throughout the 
period and to women in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1917-18 in the district of Fin- 
mark, and to women in 1918-19 in that of Roj aland ; while the minima 
were paid to men and women, in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1917-18, in the district 
of Opland. and 1918-19 to men in the District of Sogn and Fjordanc and to 
women in the districts of Opland and Nordland. For miscdlaneous work 
in the summer half-year the maxima also occurred in the district of Finmark, 
exceipt in 1918-19 when women received highest wages in that of Rojaland. 
Min i m a were paid to men in the district of Opland in 1915-16 and 1916-17, in 
those of Opland and Nord Trondelag in 1917-18 and in that of Sor Tron- 
delag in 1918-19. Women received minima in the district of Opland in 
1915-16 and 1916-17, in Nordland in 1917-18, and in Opland in 1918-19. 
The maxima for winter work were received by men in the district of Fin- 
mark in 1915-16 and 1916-17 and in Vest Agder in 1917-18 and 1918-19, 
and by women in the districts of Finmark and Telemark in 1915-16, Fin- 
mark in 1916-17, Vestfold in 1917-18 and 1918-19. Men received minima 
for winter work in Opland in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1918-19 and in Tronde¬ 
lag in 1917-18, and women in Opland in 1915-16,1916-17 and 1917-18 and 
in Finmark in 1918-19. 
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It is seen that the rising tendency has been most marked in those parts 
of Norway in which wages were comparatively low. 

The results of the researches of the Society for Norway's Weal are in 
full agreement with the data collected by the Central Office of Statistics 
on the occasion of the enquiry into wages and living conditions during 
the war. According to these data the average daily wages of journeymen 
agricultural labourers rose between April 1914 and April 1918 from 2.39 
crowns to 4.95 crowns in the case of men and from 1.10 crowns to 2.37 
crowns in that of women, the percentages of increase being 107 and 116, 
respectively. 


§ 4. The general position op labour. 

The considerable increases in the wages of agricultural as of other la¬ 
bourers found to have taken place in Norway should be considered in rda- 
tion to the increased cost of living, for entirely erroneous conclusions as 
to the facts of the situation might otherwise be reached. 

On the basis of calculations made by the Central Office of Statistics, 
it is concluded that the cost of living had risen since before the war by 140 
per cent, in 1918 and by 176 per cent, in 1910. Compared with this rise, 
the increase in agricultural wages seems to be such as more or less to 
counterbalance the increased need. The position of agricultural labourers, 
which was usually economically inferior, before the war, to that of urban 
workers, seems to be substantially unchanged, in spite of the apparently 
very high pay. It therefore seems not improbable that in the near future 
the competition for labour of industry and of agriculture will be resumed 
in Norway, and there are some who already prophesy that the State will 
be obliged to intervene in order to prevent a decline, due to a deficient 
labour-supply, of the cultivation which the war has intensified. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THIS FOOD-SUPPLY CRISIS AND STATS ACTION 
TO OVERCOME IT (1914-1919). 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Rapports du Conseh, f£x>£ral A l’Assembler p£d£rale sur les mesures prises par lui 
en vertu de l^rr&c£ f£d£ral du 3 Aotix 1914. — I" du i w dGcembre 1914; II 0 du 
19 fdvrier 1916; III® du 15 mai 1916; IV® du 9 septcmbre 1916; V® du 17 novembre 1916; 
VI e du 9 mars 1917; VII° du 24 mai 1917; VIII® du 10 septembre 1917; IX® du 20 no¬ 
vembre 1917; X® du 4 mai 1918 ; XI® du 2 dScembre 1918 ; XII® du so mai 1919; 
Xine au 15 novembre 1919. 

Rapport du Cqnsbil f&d&rad A l’assembd£e p£d£rai.e concernant de ravxxajoldhkent 

EXT LAIT (DU X6 AVRIL 1918). 

Rrcubjl des dois suisses. Annies 1914-1919. 
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Siatistisches Jahrbuch des Schweiz. 1917. Annuaire statisxiqtje de la Suisse. 
Published by the Bureau federal de la Statistique. Berne, St&mpfli and Co., July 1918. 

Annuaire Internationale de legislation agricole. Annecs 1914-1918. Borne, Inter¬ 
national Institute ot Agriculture. 

ProcEs-verbal de la sEance de la commission agricole institute pour l’Etude de 
la question de l’encouragement de la culture des cErEales et de la Creation 
du monopole des cErEales (5 and 6 July 1916). — Extract from Annuaire agricole de 
la Suisse . 1907. Berne, Wyss, 1917* v 

PROCfeS-VERBAL DE LA CONFERENCE SUR LES MESURES A PRENDRE EN VUE DE L’lNTENSIFICA- 
TION DE LA PRODUCTION AGRICOLE POUR ASSURER L’APPROVISIONNEMENT DU PAYS EN 

denrEes alimkntaires, convoqu€e par le D6partement suisse de r6conomie publique d*ac- 
cord avec le dEpartement militaire suisse le i er f£vrier 1917 dans la salle du Conseil des 
Etats k Berne. 

Nouvelles mesures pour dEvelopper la production agricole. Conference donn6e le 
is janvier 1918, k Tassembiee des d616gu£s de la sodtete suisse d*Agriculture par le Dr. K£p- 
pdi, chef de la divison de 1* Agriculture du d6partement federal de l’cconoinie publique. 
— Extract from Annuaire agricole de la Suisse. 1918. Berne, Wyss, 1918. 

Proofs-VERBAL de la conference pour l’augmentatxon de la production des den- 
rees alimentaires, qui eut lieu le 15 et 16 f6vrier 1918 dans la salle du Consei! national 
k Berne et k laquelle assistaient les deieguees des gouvetnements cantonaqx et de l'U- 
nion suisse des paysans.—Extract from Annuaire agricole de la Suisse , 19x8. Berne, Wyss, 
1918. 

Augmentation de la production gEnErale agricole pour assurer l*alimentation de 
notre pays. Notice publi6e pour ^instruction du peuple suisse par le Departement suisse 
de reconamic publique. Iyausanne, Imprimeries reunies, 1916. 

DEveloppement de la petite culture des lEgumes et de la production des animaux 

DE BASSE-COUR ET DES LAPINS EN VUE D’ASSURER L’ALIMENTATION DU PAYS. Notice 

etc. Ibid. February 1917. 

Effort pour dEvelopper la production agricole en vue d’assurer l'alimentation 
du pays. Notice, etc. Ibid. 1917. 

Circulars of the Swiss Department of Public Economy and the Federal Food Sup¬ 
ply Office of 16 and 20 February, 17 March 1917,16 January, 7 March, 6 July, 1 Oct¬ 
ober 1918, 21 February, 20 April 1919, to cantonal governments as to increase of agri¬ 
cultural production and making of grants for obtaining land for cultivation, buying 
agricultural machines, executing farming improvements, etc. 

Communications Nos. 1-5 of the Swiss Department of Public Economy and the 
Federal Food-Supply Office, 14 March 1918,2 April 1918, 24 May 1918, 26 June 
1918 and 28 April 1919 to the cantonal offices for the increase of agricultural production. 

X. VTehzShlung der Schweiz, 24 April 1919. — Published by the Federal Office of Sta¬ 
tistics, Berne, Hans Feuz. 

II. Anbaustatistik der Schwfiz. 1919. — Published by the Federal Office of Statistics, 
Berne, Kommissionsverlag A. Francke. 

I/Office fEdEral de l'alimentation aux oouvernements cantonaux. Berne, 20 Oct¬ 
ober 1919. (The repeal and amendment of some wartime provisions). 

OTHE& SOURCES: 

XVm-XXI Rapports Annuels du ComitE directeur de l’ Union suisse des Paysans 
et du Secretariat des paysans suisses. 1915-1918. Brougg, Secretariat des paysans 
suisses. 

Bernhard (Dr. Hans): Die Innenkolonisation der Schweiz, in Zeitschrifl fur schweizerische 
StaHstib und Volhswirtschajt. Year 54, Part 4, 1918. 

Mesures propres a lutxer contre la depopulation des communes montagnardes et 
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rurales. Rapport au stjjet du Postulat Schaer. Presents an D6part6ment fe¬ 
deral de rEconomie publique pax le Secretariat des paysans suisses. Brotigg, Im~ 
pnmerie “ Eflmgerhof A-G- ”, 1919. 


I. — THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND WITH REGARD 
TO THE FOOD-SUPPLY BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR . 


Switzerland, particularly on account of its geographical formation 
and in spite of the well known advanced state of its agriculture, is a coun¬ 
try which depended before the war on foreign countries, as regarded its 
food-supply. 

The following table, compiled from data in the Agricultural Year¬ 
book of Switzerland for 1917, shows the values in money which represented 
this dependence from 1911 to 1916. 


Tabee I — Importation of foodstuffs into Switzerland 
from 1911 to 1916. 


Year 

Wheat 

Other 

agiicultural 

products 

Butchers* 

stock 

Other animal 
products 

Sugar 

Other 

eatables 



Thousands of francs 



1911 

110,135 

209,773 

45,021 

121,242 

40,004 

58,778 

1912 

120,653 

216,673 

52,000 

122,537 

50,903 

65,941 

1913 

129,175 

214*94° 

42,560 

105,867 

40,197 

66,516 

1914 

118,687 

176.340 

19,537 

74,490 

43.774 

59,438 

1915 

176,091 

171,307 

3,912 

53,924 

43,643 

85.951 

1916 

302,502 

176,678 

1,632 

53.863 

84,577 

105,688 


These figures must be compared with the figures showing the exports 
of foodstuffs, such exports being almost entirely dairy products, namely 
cheese, condensed milk and chocolate. 

The following figures show these exports from 1911 to 1916. 


Ycai 


Tabi<E II. — Exportation of foodstuffs from Switzerland 
from 1911 to 1916. 


I>roducts 

of 

the soil 


Animal 

products 


Including 


Clieee c 


Condensed 

milk 


Other 

eatables 


Including 

Chocolate 


Thousands of fiancs 


I9II 

7>42i 

110,163 

63,157 

38,533 

56,544 

47,m 

1912 

11,369 

122,157 

64,717 

47,099 

64,575 

55,232 

1913 

5,991 

125,717 

70,129 

44,*95 

69,346 

58,171 

1914 

7,960 

121,861 

66,321 

47.419 

64,571 

55,334 

1915 

15,58® 

130,283 

72,892 

46,883 

1x3,637 

90,733 

1916 

27,628 

142,925 

66,506 

57,296 

109,280 

80,^37 
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The enormous progressive increase shown by these figures does not 
depend on an increase in the exports and imports of foodstuffs, which are 
constantly <i iminishi n g , but on the uninterrupted rise in prices caused 
by all the economic factors which have determined this phenomenon every¬ 
where, namely the scarcity of foodstuffs consequent on lessened production 
due to the lack of labour and the diminished fertility of the soil which has 
little by little come to lack the elements essential to high productiveness, 
chemical manures and fertilizers. The increase also depends on the de¬ 
predation of money, the astounding rise in maritime freights, and the 
enormous consumption of the armies mobilized by almost all States. In 
Switzerland the price of ioo kilogrammes of wheat followed from 1914 
to 1917 the following rising curve: 

1914 .24.53 francs 1916.44.65 francs 

1915 .38.34 » 1917.60.19 » 

If 100 stand for the average price of wheat from 1900 to 1909, the 
following numbers stand for its average price from 1913 to 1916. 


1910 . . . 

. . . 108.66 

1914 . . . . 

. . . 118.92 

1911 . . . 

. . . 105.76 

1915 . . . . 

. . . 18368 

1912 . . . 

. . . 120.64 

1916 . . . . 

. . . 226.81 

1913 • • • 

. . . 111.96 




The average home production of foodstuffs from iqo8 to 1912 was 
of 2,784,137 tons, namely 1,324,858 tons of vegetable and 1,423,279 tons 
of animal products. The average consumption in the same period was 
of 3,463,790 tons, namely 2,033,018 tons of vegetable and 1,430,772 tons 
of animal products. The total excess of imports over exports to meet 
the needs of the country was 715,653 tons, namely 708,159 tons of vege¬ 
table and 7,493 tons of animal products. 

These data show that in the period immediately before the war Swit¬ 
zerland received from abroad altogether about a quarter of her food-supply. 

Her dependence on foreign countries is shown by the following 
figures (1): 

Table III. — Swiss Imports of Wheat from 1913 to 1919. 

XQZ 3 1914 Z 9 X 5 X 9 t 6 | XQX? X 9 X 8 X 9 X 9 

quintals. 

5,292,278] 4,408,9911 4 , 824 , 99 i| 5 . 979 , 663 | 2,617, 3 o 8 | 576,580 1,404,30* 

thousands of francs 

1 29 ,i 75 [ 1x8,687] 176,0911 302,509) 167,964! 46,4io| 110,462 


(1) See for the years down to 1916 the Annuaire international de Siatistique agricole 1915 
et 1916, published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1917, and the An- 
nuatre stafisiiyite de la Suisse , Berne, July 19x8. Bor later years the data referring to 
quantities and values have been supplied by the statistical department of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 
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The imports of wheat kept up to their normal level, that correspond¬ 
ing to the needs of Switzerland, until 1916, after which date, in the veiy 
next year — 1917 — they were suddenly diminished, and in 1918 they 
were reduced from an average annual quantity of 5 million quintals during 
the previous period to hardly 576,000 quintals. This enormous decrease, 
largely due to the intensification of the submarine warfare, was met by 
an effort to increase home production by every means, in order to 
cover, at least in part, the deficit in Swiss supplies. 

In the following paragraphs an attempt is made to note and throw 
light on the effort made by the Swiss Federation in the field of rural eco¬ 
nomy, an effort aimed at facing the very grave economic crisis produced 
by the reduction of imports of foodstuff which endangered the victuall¬ 
ing of the country. 

n. — FROM THE OUTBREAK OF WAR UNTIL THE END OF 1916. 

The federal authorities immediately understood the gravity of the 
situation determined by the outbreak of the European war : Switzerland, 
enclosed in the midst of belligerent powers, with an agricultural produc¬ 
tion unequal to her own needs, almost without primary material, was 
undoubtedly more unfavourably placed than any other neutral country. 
The Federation could not, moreover, count absolutely on imports since 
these depended not only on the available overseas supplies of foodstuffs 
but also on the available tonnage and on permissions to pass through 
neighbouring States. The public authorities had at once to turn their 
attention to home resources with a view to increasing yield and thus neu¬ 
tralizing, as far as possible, the danger that in the unfavourable conditions 
home production would largely and injuriously decrease. 

The work done by the Federal authorities can be distributed in two 
periods — the years between the declaration of war and the intensifi¬ 
cation of the submarine campaign, that is from 1914 to the end of 1916, 
and the years from 1917 onwards. 

It should at once be noticed that in Switzerland as in all Europe 
the most critical time occurred in the second period, the crisis culminat¬ 
ing in 1918. 

It is clear that the varying force of the pressure of the war in the two 
periods had a necessary effect on the bearing of the provisions of the Swiss 
government. In the first period provisions were more or less voluntary; 
in the second they were characteristically general and compulsory. 

§ 1. Nature of provisions in this period. 

The provisions of this period tended, on the one hand, to keep intact 
and if possible to increase the production of articles necessary to the 
victualling of th< country, and on the other hand to ensure a judicious 
use of stored supplies. 

The measures to be adopted were first discussed in conferences in 
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which delegates of the cantonal authorities and representatives of the 
producers’ and consumers’ associations took part. In addition, by means 
of circulars and communications to the daily press and the agricultural 
journals, an endeavour was made to give useful advice of all kinds, to 
enlighten the people as to the economic situation, and to induce farmers 
to adapt their farms to the needs of the moment. The Federal stations 
of experiment and agricultural analysis, for their part, contributed as 
far as possible to keeping farmers informed and freely supported them 
in the matter of obtaining seed which would produce a higher yield. 

Generally speaking, the Federation sought to increase agricultural 
product'on not forcibly but by getting into touch wth cantonal author¬ 
ities and agricultural associations and collaborating with them. It was 
also a constant preoccupation of the cantonal authorities to supply agri¬ 
culture with its indispensable material, such as manures, grain for seed 
and concentrated forage. But these efforts often could not attain to 
adequate success, owing to the insurmountable difficulties met with abroad. 

In this first period Swiss agriculture succeeded in supplying the coun¬ 
try with a large part of the foodstuffs necessary to victualling, and was 
even able to export a certain quantity of products, especially those of 
the dairy industry, and also those of the stock-farming and the timber 
industry, for which articles the authorities were very glad to obtain com¬ 
pensatory imports. The Swiss Union of Cheese Exporters, founded at 
the beginning of the war, obtained the best results in the matter of organ¬ 
izing exportation and of supplying the population, at moderate prices, 
with fresh milk and other dairy produce. The exports of milk and cheese 
continued, although diminishing, to be important in the first years of the 
war, as appears from the following figures: 


Table IV. — Exportation of Milk and Cheese . 


Year 

Fresh milk 

Condensed lmlk 

Hard cheese 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

j Value 

1 

Quantity 

Value 

1913 

181,178 q. 

3.564.359 

405,585 J 

44 , 194,573 fr- 

356,822 q. 

69,596,339 fr- 

I9T4 

1 79*747 » 

3,341,836» 

453.918» 

47 , 419,383 » 

347,848 » 

65,882,282 » 

1915 

186,878 » 

3,920,328» 

437 > llC * 

46,882,561 « 

332,111 . 

71,972,690 » 

19X6 

158,500 » 

— 

397.700 » 

— 

201,700 » 

— 


As regards home consumption, the Swiss Union of Cheese Exporters 
supplied the following quantities, extending to 31 July 1917: 

During the first year 1914-15. 5,912,910 kilogrammes 

» » second » 1913-16. 5 694,017 » 

» » third » 1916-17.14,4x5,520 » 
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§ 2. Supply of chemical manures and encouragement 
to production of foodstuffs. 


With a view to ensuring to agriculture the quantity of seed necessary 
to winter and spring cereals, the federal stations of experiment and in¬ 
spection acted from the autumn of 1914 as intermediaries for the supply 
of seed. The federations of agricultural syndicates co-operated in this 
work in order to procure for the whole country the entire quantity of grain 
requisite for sowing and also, what was more important, to obtain that 
selected grain should exclusively be used for seed and should be* intro¬ 
duced in all districts of the country to the lasting benefit of the harvest yield. 
No less difficult was the supply of the country with sulphate of copper 
and such chemical manures as potassic salts, Thomas basic slag and su¬ 
perphosphates. In this matter the results obtained certainly were not 
such as fully to satisfy Swiss farmers, and it was necessary to have recourse 
to the system of compensation. It should however be recognized that 
in this first period at least a large part of the need was succesfully covered. 
Of chemical manures, those of which the importation most decreased were 
the prepared manures, which from 2,631 carloads of 10 tons each, the 
quantity imported in 1913, fell to 2,640 carloads in 1914, 1,032 carloads 
in 1915, 178 carloads in 1916 and only 16 carloads in 1917. Potassic 
manures, on the other hand, increased considerably, the quantity imported 
being 1,324 ten-ton carloads in 1913, 1,112 in 1914, 1,257 I 9 I 5» 

in 1916, and 2,063 in 1917. Altogether the total annual import of chemi¬ 
cal manures into Switzerland was reduced between the outbreak of war 
and the end of 1916 from 10,000 to 6,000 carloads. 

Pamphlets and circulars of propaganda were circulated in large num¬ 
bers with a view to mducing the people to increase and develop agricul¬ 
tural production, thus ensuring the country's food-supply. Conferences 
of federal and cantonal authorities were’ held for the study of the grave 
problem in all its aspects. A special Agricultural Commission for the En¬ 
couragement of Grain Growing and the Formation of a Grain Monopoly 
was founded. 

The active propaganda work met with good results. According to 
the estimates and notes made by the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat the area 
planted in potatoes and grain had at the end of 1917 increased since the 
beginning of the war by about 20 per cent.; and according to the data of 
the Federal Office of Statistics the area planted in potatoes, which was 
54,500 hectares in 1916, had risen in 1917 to 60,400 hectares. 

The decrees of 11 August, 13 September and 6 October 1916 con¬ 
tained important provisions as to the provisioning of Switzerland with 
potatoes and fruit. These decrees, under which the Central Potato Sup¬ 
ply Office was erected, regulate and organize the potato trade. 
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in. — POSITION AND MEASURES TAKEN IN 1917 AND 1918. 

As the tables in the first part of this article clearly show, the true 
victualling crisis, both Swiss and European, followed on the intensification 
of submarine warfare, that is to say on the declaration of the blockade 
by the central empires. 


§ 1. The deficit in imports. 

The deficit in Swiss imports in 1917, as compared with 1913, was as 
follows: 

1. Various foodstuffs. — Breadmaking cereals : a deficit of 25,000 car¬ 

loads in 1917 as compaied with 1913, that is to say of 50 per cent. But¬ 
ter : a deficit of 500 carloads or 95 per cent. Eggs : a deficit of 1,100 car¬ 
loads or 80 per cent. Meat and pork : a deficit of 1,800 carloads or 90 per 
cent. Butchers' live stock: a deficit of 50,000 oxen (100 per cent.) ; 
20,000 calves (99 per cent.) ; 10,000 pigs (35 per cent.). * 

2. Forage. — The deficit in forage (oats, maize, barley, etc.) was one 
of about forty to forty-five thousand carloads. The importation of hay 
and straw stopped almost entirely. 

3. Chemical manures. — The importation of these had lessened in 
1917, as compared with 1913, by 6,200 carloads. On the other hand two 
thirds of the need for sulphate of copper could be met. 

As regards the exports of the chief agricultural products, the figures 
for 1917 are the following * fresh milk 104,600 quintals (181,178 in 1913) ; 
condensed milk 278,500 quintals (405,585 in 1913); hard cheese 537 quin¬ 
tals (356,822 in 1913). 

In the case of live stock only, in view of the lack of forage and their 
increased value as compensation for imports, the federal authorities could 
give more numerous permits to export. It was thanks to the valuable 
compensation thus afforded that Switzerland was able in 1916 to conclude 
with Germany a profitable economic agreement which ensured her impor¬ 
tation of potatoes, Thomas basic slag and potassic salts, among other 
articles. 


§ 2. Compulsory development of production. 

In consequence of the submarine warfare the importation of food¬ 
stuffs from overseas became increasingly uncertain in 1917 and Switzer¬ 
land saw hersdf gradually reduced to counting only on her own resources. 
The problem of intensifying national production by every means was 
therefore'urgenjt. The Division of Agriculture summoned the agricultural 
authorities of all the cantons, the delegates of military departments and 
of public economy, and of the Swiss Peasants' Union and the Swiss insti- 
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tutes of experiment and of agricultural analysis, to a conference, held in the 
hall of the States* Council in Berne on i February 1917, for the discussion 
of the stops to be taken in order to reach this intensification. On 16 Feb¬ 
ruary 1917 the Federal Council issued a decree, based on the resolutions 
of tlxis conference and regarding the development of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. This decree confers on the Department of Public Economy 
and the cantonal authorities wide powers for ensuring an intensified 
production of foodstuffs and the utilization of household and farm 
refuse. 

Besides provisions relating to labour and the employment of the 
land, with which we will deal presently, the decree has special, pro¬ 
visions for inducing the population to limit consumption and to promote 
the improvement of crops, the scientific cultivation of the soil, stock 
raising, etc. 

On 7 March 1917 the Swiss Department of Public Economy published 
a ruling as to potato growing, according to which new and strict provision 
was made for increasing potato production. 

On 3 September the Federal Council published the decree as to the 
increased growing of native cereals. Under this decree grain crops had 
to be sown in the autumn of 19T7 and spring of 1918 over an area at least 
equal to that thus sown according to the Swiss crop census of 4-17 July 1917 
of which we will presently speak. The area sown in the autumn had to 
be at least equal to that sown in the previous year. But in order to ensure 
the better victualling of the country iu the next year, the Federal Council 
ordered at the same time that the area sown with bread making cereals 
in the autumn of 1917 should be increased by 30,000 hectares. 

Still proceeding in chronological order, we notice the federal decree 
of 17 December 1917 as to ascertaining the available quantities of potatoes 
and as to potato growing in 1918, which ordered that the area on which 
potatoes were grown should be increased by 12,000 hectares. The stat¬ 
istics of July 1917 showed that they were grown on an area of 56,683 hec¬ 
tares, which had in 1918 increased to 70,000 hectares. 

The result of applying the Federal Councils decree of 3 September 1917, 
as to developing the cultivation of native cereals by increasing the area sown 
in grain by 50,000 hectares, was, as appeared by an enquiry made in March 
1918, very successful, especially if the difficulties belonging to the enter¬ 
prise be taken into account. From a table published in the Tenth Re¬ 
port of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly as to Measures taken 
by this Council in force of the Federal Decree of 3 August 1914, which 
report is dated 24 May 1918, it appears that the enquiry of March 1918 
found that the increased sowing covered 66.5 per cent, of the supplementary 
area of 48,665 hectares attributed to this purpose. In other words the 
extra sown area measured 32,367 hectares, leaving out of account Appen- 
zell (Tower Rhone) and the Grisons, as to which we have no data. To 
these figures should be added the results of the spring grain sowing, which 
would almost bring the yield up to the quantity prescribed. 

As early as the beginning of 1918 the Federal Council thought it well 
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to recast the decree of 16 February 1917 as to the increase of agricultural 
production. 

This most important decree was issued on 15 January 1918, is con¬ 
cerned with the measures intended to develop the production of foodstuffs, 
and supersedes that of 16 February 1917 which had the same object (1). 
We will presently resume it more fully. Its general tendency is to place 
at the disposal of agriculture and the production of foodstuffs all the coun¬ 
try's available means and resources. It grants to the cantons the largest 
powers for the execution of the rules it sanctions, and reserves to the feder¬ 
al authority only some duties of a general order which the cantons could 
not discharge. 

With the object of promoting and intensifying the country's produc¬ 
tion of foodstuffs the decree orders the institution of a cantonal and of a 
communal office. 

The Cantonal Office for the Intensification of Agricultural Production 
aims at encouraging all methods of producing foodstuffs, at executing 
prescribed rules, and at supervising the work of communes, corporations 
and individuals for the intensification of agricultural production. 

The Communal Office for the Increase of Agricultural Production 
(Agricultural Committee) is responsible forordering, directing and super¬ 
vising the execution of the measures prescribed by the federal and can¬ 
tonal bodies. All the business directly relegated to the department will 
be remitted for examination and execution to a Central Office for the In¬ 
tensification of Agricultural Production, which forms a section of the Div¬ 
ision of Agriculture. 

Among those provisions of the decree in question of which the cantonal 
offices must supervise the application the most important regards the obli¬ 
gation to cultivate. The Cantonal Office must fix for each commune the 
extra area on which potatoes are to be grown, in accordance with the Fed¬ 
eral Coundl's decree of 17 December 1917, and must see that orders 
are obeyed. Dan downers and tenants are obliged to grow spring cereals, 
maize, leguminous plants, potatoes and vegetables of all kinds, etc., on 
areas not less than those declared at the time of the federal census of cultiv¬ 
ated lands made on 4-7 July 1917. Landowners and tenants of cultiv¬ 
able lands are bound as far as passible to supply their own need for 
vegetables and potatoes with the produce of their laud. Owners of homes 
kept as a luxury are obliged to glow the oats and the forage they need, 
unless this is impossible. Generally speaking, all land must be used for 
production. Pleasure gardens, areas used for sport and games, private 
and public parks, unused building yards and such as are not indispens¬ 
able, must be cultivated and be planted preferably with potatoes and veg¬ 
etables. For enforcing the execution of this and other measures the can¬ 
tons are given the necessary full powers. They may order in respect of 

(1) See also the circular to cantonal governments, printed by the Swiss Department of 
Public Economy and dated x6 January 1918, as to the increase of the production of food¬ 
stuffs at which this decree aims. 
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a particular crop or certain vegetables an intensification of cultivation 
beyond the limits prescribed by the federal authorities and may order 
the persons concerned to cultivate a particular lot. In this connection 
they may place obligations on the communes. Above all they have the 
right to constrain private individuals, persons in the trade, industrial and 
commercial enterprises of every kind, associations, societies, institutions 
and communes to supply, wholly or partially, by cultiva ting land they 
own or rent, the needs of their workpeople for foodstuffs and of their 
draught-animals for fodder. 

In this field the federal authority reserves to itself the right to super¬ 
vise the activity of cantons and itself to dispose of land belonging to the 
Federation, to impose diiectly on particular bodies the obligation to cul¬ 
tivate, and to make rules as to the care to be given to cultivation and as 
to the harvest, remedies for the diseases of plants and the preservation 
of the products of the soil and of foodstuffs of every kind. 

The Federal Council entrusts the superintendence of the application 
of this provision and of others of which we will speak presently to the De¬ 
partment of Public Economy and the Military Department, to the latter 
where questions regarding cereals are concerned 

The Department of Public Economy must supervise the execution 
of the provisions of this decree and order inspections if necessaiy. The 
cantons must in their turn keep the department informed as to the pro¬ 
visions made. * 

Among the special duties incumbent on the cantonal offices we should 
notice the constitution of agricultural commissions in every commune, 
the redistribution of the lands of which the cultivation is to be increased, 
the imparting of information to enterprises as to their obligation to culti¬ 
vate and the allotment of the* necessary land, the making of gardens for 
vegetable growing in towns and their surrounding country, propaganda 
work for the intensification of cultivation. 

But since a grain harvest of the necessary proportions had to be ensured 
for 1919, the Federal Council issued on 24 May 1918 a decree of which 
Articles 44 and 45 determined that landowners and tenants were bound to 
sow in the autumn of 1918 areas at least equal to these determined by 
the decree of 3 September 1917 as to the growing of native cereals. 


§ 3. Agricultural labour. 

The decree of 16 February 1917 confers large powers on the cantonal 
(or communal) authorities to enable them to procure the agricultural 
labour necessary to the cultivation of their lands and the transporting of 
their harvest by requisitioning all persons fitted for such work. It obliges 
the inhabitants to lend their aid in turn. Power is also granted to 
the same authorities to requisition agricultural machinery and draught- 
animals and to fix compensation. Domestic and farm refuse must be 
utilized as food for live stock, as manure, or in other ways. 
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These powers are continued by the decrees issued subsequently. 
The federal decree of 4 December 1917 also ordered the employment of 
deserters and law-breakers and the organization, as far as possible, of the 
civil service for agricultural labour. The lack of primary material increas 
ingly felt in industry, the reduction in the supply of war material abroad, 
the lessened night work in industry and trades, all contributed to restrain 
the rural exodus and to find labour for industry. 

The decree of 15 January 1918 provides that the cantons may have 
recourse for their labour supply to all persons suited to agricultural work, 
and may request their inhabitants mutually'to assist each other in their 
husbandry. Article 18 of the decree provides that schools shall take 
part in developing the production of foodstuffs. If in spite of these pro¬ 
visions it should prove impossible to find the labour necessary to agriculture 
and to the execution of urgent land improvements, the Swiss Military 
Department is bound to provide the labour, rendering available unem¬ 
ployed persons as well as deserters and foreign law-breakers and soldiers 
of the Landsturm and the complementary service, as provided by the Fed¬ 
eral Council’s decree of 27 October 1917. 


§ 4. Manures, agricultural machinery 

AND OTHER FARMERS' REQUISITES. 

On 22 December 1917 the Federal Council issued a decree as to the 
encouragement and supervision of the manufacture and sale of chemical 
manures, feeding stuffs, and other auxiliary material utilized in agriculture 
and its dependent industries. This decree provides that all material 
which can be used for the manufacture of manures and forage must be 
collected, and also orders the supervision of the manufacture of and 
trade in these articles. 

TJie extension of the sown cultivated area by from 70,000 to 80,000 
hectares, ordered by the decrees cited, naturally brought about a note¬ 
worthy reduction of the production of forage. This deficit was calculated 
to be of the quantity necessary to the keep of 100,000 heads of live stock. 
The production of forage, and therewith stock raising, was also hourly 
more affected by the increasing lack of chemical manures, concentrated 
cattle-foods and litter for stalls which followed on the extension of the 
cultivated area under the decree in question. 

The decree of 15 January 1918 also contained provisions as to the 
supply of agricultural machinery, ploughs, draught-animals, etc. As 
regarded a large share of these requisites the Federation reserved the right 
to intervene directly by issuing provisions. It was preferable that ques¬ 
tions of the kind should be dealt with by a central department, in a posi¬ 
tion to issue orders for the purchase or manufacture of machinery, imple¬ 
ments, utensils, manures, feeding stuffs, etc. The distribution of seed 
and manures is to be effected by the same department, which also issues 
executive orderes regarding the use of the waste and refuse of private 
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houses and farms and businesses of all kinds. The cantonal gover nment s 
are however authorized (Article 20) to requisition agricultural machinery, 
draught-animals, auxiliary material, etc. 

§ 5. Provisions regarding land improvement and the 
CONSOLIDATION OP HOLDINGS. 

In virtue of the decree of 16 February 1917 the cantonal governments, 
and on their behalf the communal councils in so far as communal territory 
was concerned, were authorized to let, by compulsion and on behalf of 
the canton, for 1917 and eventually for 1918 also, agricultural land left 
uncultivated by its owner or tenant, to cause this land to be cultivated 
on behalf of the canton, or to hand it over to communes, associations, 
public enterprises or individuals, on condition it was cultivated in the 
most scientific way so that its production of foodstuffs was ensured. They 
were also authorized, when there was a special need for the increase of 
production, and especially that of root crops and vegetables, to let com¬ 
pulsorily land used for other crops, and to suspend or even cancel leases 
of cantonal and communal lands with a view to having them cultivated 
so that the production of foodstuffs was intensified, fair indemnities being 
paid to previous owners and tenants. 

On the basis of the decree of 15 January 1918 the cantonal offices 
also had to supervise the execution of the provisions which related to mea¬ 
sures to be taken in order to obtain land. Cantons and communal councils 
may compulsorily take on lease, cultivate and cause the cultivation of 
lands which are badly cultivated or left uncultivated and lands subjected 
to land improvement during the last ten years with the aid of State grants. 
They may insist 011 the improvement of lands susceptible of improvement, 
and may suspend or cancel leases of lands owned by themselves, with a 
view to utilizing these for the intensified production of foodstuffs, saving 
however lands owned by the Federation. Provision for the utilization 
of these latter is made by the Federal Council or the competent depart¬ 
ment, in agreement with the Department of Public Economy. 

A new impulse to tire consolidation of holdings was given by the 
Federal Council’s decree of 23 March 1918 as to the encouragement to be 
given to this kind of land improvement, while the federal decree of 21 Aug¬ 
ust 1918 contained other provisions for ensuring the country’s supply of 
vegetables. 


§ 6. The supply op butter. 

During 1917 the butter-supply service was organized. By a decision 
of 1 June 1917 the Department of Public Economy erected a Central 
Butter-Supply Office which, although it had only a semi-official character, at 
once sought to bring the whole production of butter under its control. With 
this object it entered into an agreement with the Central Federation of 
Milk Producers in order to found central butter offices, which were gener- 
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ally supported by the cantonal authorities. The decree of 18 April 1917 
completed that cf 17 August 1917 as to provisioning the country with 
milk and dairy produce, giving a much wider competency to the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Economy. Finally a resolution of 18 August 1917 de¬ 
termined the institution of a Central Office for Milk and its Derivatives, 
which absorbed the Central Butter Supply Office, taking on its functions 
and enlarging its sphere of activity. This office was authorized to treat 
directly with transport enterprises, cantonal authorities and economic 
and private associations, and by another decision of 18 August the De¬ 
partment of Public Economy subjected the butter trade to the direct con¬ 
trol of the office in question. 


§ 7. The federal victualling office. 

One of the most important provisions of 1918 regarded the Federal 
Victualling Office, which was formed by a decree of 13 September 1918 
to transact business connected with public victualling, the purchase of 
forage, the distribution of goods, the fixing of prices, and the opposition 
to usury in the foodstuffs and forage trade, and was subjected to the Fed¬ 
eral Council. A victualling committee, attached to the office, is nomin¬ 
ated by the Federal Council and placed under the direction of the head 
office. It takes part in the preparation of the most important provisions 
having a general bearing. 

The offices of the Department of Public Economy and the Military 
Department which had charge, before the institution of this Federal Vic¬ 
tualling Office, of victualling and the supply and distribution of foodstuffs, 
have been since 20 September 1918 aggregated to the Federal Victualling 
Office. They are the Federal Relief Office, the Bread Supply Department, 
the Department for the Increase of Agricultural Production, the Central 
Potato Supply Office, the Federal Milk Office, the Federal Central Fats 
Office, the Meat Supply Department, the Goods Department, the Depart¬ 
ment for Monopolized Supplies. 

The manager of the office received from the Federal Assembly, in 
virtue of the decree of 11 October 1918 amending that of 13 September 1918 
and regarding the institution of the Federal Food Supply Office, authority 
to take part, as representative of the Federal Council, in the deliberations 
of the legislative Councils. At the two sessions of the Federal Assembly 
he has a consultative voice when business regarding the Food Supply Of¬ 
fice is discussed, and has the right to make proposals as to the questions 
discussed. 

The new office at once sought to increase the imports of monopolized 
and other food supplies, to give to relief work the development demanded 
by dxcumstances, and so to modify the distribution of foodstuffs as to 
bring about not a quantitatively equal distribution among all having a 
right to such, but a distribution accordant with needs. At the same time 
and from the moment when it first became active the Federal Victualling 
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Office promoted, as much as possible, the increase of home production, and 
at once ordered the total requisitioning of home produce, its rationing, 
and ibs distribution to suit circumstances 

Milk rationing had been introduced by the cantons as early as I July 
1918 but had been uneqally applied by them. Rationing was of neces¬ 
sity strictly observed in districts obliged to import milk, but in the pro¬ 
ducing districts milk was consumed without restriction. 

If tins condition of affairs could still be tolerated during the summer, 
the federal milk cards, imposed by the Federal Victualling Office under 
the decree of 18 April 1918, had to be employed in order to ensure a milk 
supply in the winter of 1918-19 to large towns and districts poor in milk. 
At the same time the enjoyment of privileged rations, hitherto granted 
to certain districts, was abolished or reduced. 


§ 8 . Census op cultivated area and live stock. 

On 16 May 1917 the Federal Council issued a decree as to the statis¬ 
tics of cultivated area, other than vineyards and land under forage crops, 
to be made between 7 and 14 July of that year with the aid of special cen¬ 
sus forms. 

In order to determine what area was planted in potatoes in the spring 
of 1918, and to discover if the increased potato growing ordered by Art¬ 
icle 10 of the federal decree of 17 December 1917, already fc cited, was 
taking place, the Department of Public Economy issued on 17 May 1918 
a decree as to the census of lands reserved for potato growing in 1918. 
Under this decree a general census of lands so reserved became obligatory 
and also a census of the average number of persons regularly fed on a po¬ 
tato growing farm. The business of these census was closed in all communes 
on 15 Juue 1918 and was carried out at the same time as the enquiry 
as to the areas under spring cereals. 

In 1919 the Federal Council ordered the compilation of other statistics 
as to agriculture in Switzerland, which were separately published in pam¬ 
phlet form together with those compiled in 1917. We will refer to these 
statistics later, in dealing with the situation in 1919 and measures then 
taken. 

As regards live stock, the federal decree of 27 December 1918 ordered 
an extraordinary census for the whole country to be made on 34 April 1919. 

(To be continued ). 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

FACILITIES FOR THE PURCHASE OF CORN -3 AGS AND SACKING BY FARMERS. 

— Gaceta Rural , July 1919. 

The acute famine in corn-bags and other packing material has for 
some years constituted a serious economic problem for Argentine farmers, 
so much so that the public press has given prolonged and lively attention 
to the matter. In order to put an end to this deficiency, of which the 
seriousness seems to be constantly aggravated, the Executive Power has 
introduced a bill which proposes that the sum of 25,000,000 pesos be in¬ 
vested in the purchase of sacking, bags, etc. 

The bill deserves special notice because it would facilitate the pur¬ 
chase by the rural class of this packing material, which has risen to very 
high prices, in that it would enable small farmers and colonists to buy 
it from the government, if necessary by means of long deferred payments. 

According to the bill, the Executive Power will be able to buy, in the 
home country and abroad, and in quantities proportionate to the size of 
the Argentine harvest, sacking and bags, which it will sell to farm¬ 
ers, to landowners who cultivate their own land, and to colonists who 
are leaseholders, provided these persons do not hold or farm more than 
200 hectares of land. 

The sales will be at cost price, plus 10 per cent, of such price which 
will cover the cost of distribution. 

The sale and the distribution will be the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which will be able to procure the sacking and bags 
through the dealers iit each district. These dealers will have a commission 
of 5 per cent, but will be obliged to conform to the rules laid down in 
the law as to quantity and prices. 

Payment may be made by the farmers in ready money, or may, as 
we have said, be deferred. In the latter case purchasers must make out 
to the Ministry of Agriculture bills falling due in 180 days and bearing 
half-yearly interest at the rate of 2 % per cent. 

The Ministry of Agriculture must see that the law is duly observed, 
both by fanners and by commercial houses. 

UNiTED vSTATES 

STATE BUREAUX OF MARKETING. — Ma*bs (Jewel),in the Monthly Bulletin 07 the 

Missouri State Board of Agriculture, No. 8, Jetlersmi City, August 1919. 

In twenty-eight States of the American Union there are State bureaux 
of marketing, created either by special enactment or by general authority 
of State boards of agriculture or other legally constituted agricultural organ- 
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izations. These market bureaux work in co-operation with the Bureau of 
Markets ot the United States Department of Agriculture and their principal 
object is to collect and disseminate information oij the marketing of farm 
products and farm requisites and to assist producer and consumer to pro¬ 
mote effective and economic methods of marketing. 

The following statement shows the nature of the organization in each 
state and the range of work carried on : 

Alabama — Maiketing work is conducted by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries. The work was begun under Acts passed in 
1915. $3,800 per annum is appropriated for salaries and other expenses. 
The Commissioner has power to license wholesale dealers in farm produce 
and to establish markets. 1 

Arkansas. — An Act passed in 1917 provides for the establishment of a 
market bureau to be administered by the Commissioner of Mines, Manu¬ 
factures and Agriculture. The Commissioner is authorized to establish 
agencies lor the sale of farm, orchard, ranch and other products. 

California . — Official marketing work was begun in 1915, under an 
Act passed in that year, which was revised in 1917. The State Market Di¬ 
rector has authority to issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market 
Commission and to promote the organization of co-operative associa¬ 
tions (1). Particular attention has been given to plans for financing and 
otherwise siding the growers and their organizations in the marketing of 
dried fruit and citrus crops. 

Florida . — The State Marketing Bureau was created by an Act pass¬ 
ed in 1917, which appropriates $15,000 per year for its support. 

Georgia . — A law approved in 1917 provided for a Bureau of Markets 
within the Department of Agriculture and appropriated $15,000 for its sup¬ 
port. In 1918 the appropriation was increased to $35,000 dollars annually. 
The Bureau has authority to establish grades and standards, and to assist 
in the organization of co-opeiative associations. 

Idaho. — The State Department of Farm Markets is the official mar¬ 
keting organization. Work was begun in 1916 under an Act passed in that 
year, which was amended in 1917. The Department is independent of all 
other Government departments or institutions in the State. Besides the 
usual work in connection with marketing the Department protects 
home-seekers from unscrupulous promoters, maintains an employment 
bureau for farm labour, and acts as a sales agent for farm property. 

Kentucky .— In 1916 a law was passed relating to agricultural extension 
work in which it was provided that the University of Kentucky should 
establish in connection with its agricultural extension work a bureau for 
fostering co-operative marketing. 

Louisiana . — There is an official State Marketing Department, under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Maine . — A law passed in 1917 provides for the establishment of a Bu- 

'1) <*ee International Rivuw ot Apiadlmal Economies, July 1918, page 53 *a»d Jutie- 
July 1919, page 321. 
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reau of Markets in the Department of Agriculture. $3,500 annually is 
appropriated foi this woik. 

Massachusetts — An Act passed in 1915 and amended in 191O requires 
that all cities and towns having a population of 10,000 or more shall pro¬ 
vide and maintain public market places to be used by farmers and other 
persons. The Commissioner of the State Department ot Agriculture acts 
under this law. 

Michigan . — A Department of Markets was cieated by an Act passed in 
1915. Appropriations are made by the State Board of Agriculture as 
needed. 

Minnesota . — Marketing investigations are conducted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultuie of the University of Minnesota. The work was begun in 
1913. The costs of marketing different classes of products and the 
methods ot co-operative marketing are being studied. Regular annual 
reports are required from the various co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations. 

Missouri . -- This is the State which has most recently established a 
Bureau ot Marketing, the law creating one having come into force on 7 
August 1919. The Bureau will be administered by the State Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Special attention will be given to fostering marketing in pure¬ 
bred cattle and farm seeds within the State. 

New Hampshire . — A Bureau of Markets in the office of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture was created in 1917. Only $200 was appropriated 
for this service in 1917 and 1918, but the appropriation has since been in¬ 
creased to $2,000. 

New Jersey. — The Agricultural Law of 1916 provides lor a Bureau 
ot Lands, Crops and Markets but does not specify in detail the duties of 
the Bureau. Funds are supplied from the appropriation of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

' New York. — The State Department of Farms and Markets has a Di¬ 
vision of Foods and Markets, which investigates the cost of food produc¬ 
tion and marketing, conducts and supervises auction markets, investi¬ 
gates complaints and transportation delays, establishes markets, general 
and local, and encourages co-operation. 

North Carolina . — The marketing work of the State is conducted by 
the Division of Markets and Ruial Oiganization, which was established in 
September 1913, undei authorization ot a resolution of the Boaid of Agri¬ 
culture placing the marketing work under a '* joint committee for agricul¬ 
tural work, '* with an appropriation of $11,000. Laws passed in 1915 gave 
special legal authority for conducting certain branches of work in connec¬ 
tion with maiketing and credit. The 1919 appropriations, provided from 
Federal and State funds, amounted to $20,000. The work of the Division 
includes, besdes the usual marketing work, the oiganization and supeivi¬ 
sion of co-operative marketing organizations and ciedit unions. 

Ohio. — The Bureau of Maikets and Marketing was created under an 
Act passed in 1917. Amongst other functions the Bureau arbitrates con¬ 
troversies between producers and distributors and assists in the organiza- 
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tion of co-operative associations. It is supported by funds from the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Oklahoma. — The State Maiktting Commission was created by an 
Act passed in 1917 and is supported by appropriations. The Commission 
appoints agents in large cities to direct the selling of shipments fiom county 
associations, etc. 

Oregon. — The Buieau of Oiganization of Markets was established in 
1914 under a law passed in 1913. General investigations relative to the 
markerting of agricultural products in Oregon arc made. 

Pennsylvania. — An Act passed in 1917 created a Bureau of Markets. 
$25,000 was appropriated for the fiist two years’ work. 

South Carolina . — The State Department of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries, acting under its general authorization, has established a 
Bureau of Markets. 

South Dakota. *— A Director of Markets has been appointed under an 
Act parsed in 1917. Poi the fiscal year ending 30 June 1919 an appro¬ 
priation of $12,500 was made. 

Texas — Marketing work is conducted by the Bureau of Markets un¬ 
der authority contained in the Warehouse and Marketing 1/a.w. 

Vermont. — The State Department of Agriculture, in connection with 
the United States Bureau of Markets, provides funds for an investigatoi 
to conduct investigations and disseminate information relative to the pro¬ 
blems connected with the marketing and distribution of dairy and other 
agricultural produce in the State. The work was begun in 1915 under 
authority of an act passed in 1908. 

Virginia. — An Act passed in 1916 established a Division of Maikets 
for Agricultural Products within the Department of Agriculture and Im¬ 
migration. 

Washington . — The Office of Pa mi Marketing was created by an Act 
passed in 1917, which appropriates $15,000 for its support. Amongst 
other functions the Director assists in the formation of co-operative organ¬ 
izations. 

West Virginia. — An Act passed in 1917 created a Bureau of Markets 
in the State Department of Agriculture. It conferred extensive poweis on 
the Ckiel of this Bureau, authorizing him to make and enforce rules and 
regulations in regard to the classification, storage and marketing of agri¬ 
cultural products in the Slate, to encourage or to establish markets and 
to supervise tiansport. Much work has already been accomplished by 
this Bureau, especially in the grading packing, sale and tiansport of fruit 
and vegetables. The Bureau is supported by commissions received for 
the sale of produce at the auction markets. 


ADFREDO RUGGpRI, gerente responsabile. 
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Origin or the Institute and Summary or the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 

THE “BOERENBOND”: ITS WORE IN 1918 AND ITS NEW 
AGRICULTURAL, PROGRAMME. 


SOURCES: 

Boerenbond Belge ou Ligue des Paysans. Ezercice 1918 Rapport presente succmctement 
a 1 *Assemble gtneraJe du 9 win 1919 par le Chanoine Luytgaerens, S. Th B , Secre¬ 
taire G6n6lal, Louvain, 19x9. 

Lb programme aguicolf up Conseh, sop^riepr dp Boerenbond, In* Le Pavsan , organ of 
tho Bocrcboud, Louvain, No 8, December 1919. 

§ I. TUI) WORK CYRKIDD ON BY THE VARIOUS SECTIONS. 

The Boerenbond is the most important organ of the agricultural co¬ 
operative movement in Belgium. It arose in 1890, when the propaganda 
work in favour of rural organization was beginning, and it was called upon to 
gather round itself the bocrengilden or parochial corporations, whence branch¬ 
ed off the various forms of co-operative societies — purchase and sale, 
rural banks, dairy and mutual insurance societies — which were adapted 
to improving the conditions of agriculture and of the rural population. The 
manifest, of I August 1890 assigned a triple mission to the Boerenbond: 
(1) the defence of the peasants’ religious, moral and material interests; 
(a) the improvement of agricultural legislation; (3) the co-operative organ¬ 
ization {of agriculture. It may be safely affirmed that the results obtained 
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fulfilled all the hopes entertained (i) .• During the wax, in the midst of diffi¬ 
culties of every kind, there was no cessation of the work of giving energetic 
help to members, the agricultural class and the Belgian population in general. 
Lively relations were maintained with local associations, and an effort 
was made to strengthen and to extend proportionately to new needs the 
central departments which were very active. 

The league is managed by a directing committee and a highei council 
and exercises its manifold activity through various sections. We will no¬ 
tice them briefly, basing our remarks on the report tor T<)i8 presented by 
the general secretary to the meeting of 9 June 1919. 

The Farmwives’ League (Liguc des fermieres). —This groups women 
living in the country. In iqi 8 six new farmwives’ dubs were formed, 
their object being the formation of good mothers and good farmwives. They 
accomplish their work by means of small circulating libraries, lectures, 
lotteries, excursions to model farms, shows md the press. The League 
organized 111 lectures in 1918, to which must be added some twenty 
district meetings. There are more than a hundred affiliates dubs. 

The Gardeners ’ General Federation {Federation generate des horUcultenrs). 
This federation was promoted by the BocrenbondwitJi the object of improv¬ 
ing by technical instruction, by the study of markets and by the organiza¬ 
tion of sales in common, the gardening industry which is much practised 
in the country around towns and especially in the surroundings of Malines, 
Louvain and Aerschot. In iqi8 this federation took much interest in horti¬ 
cultural instruction and instituted a federation of gardeningschoolsinwhich 
13 schools were enrolled. The Gardeners’Federation also supplied its mem¬ 
bers with 27,616 kilogrammes of seed worth 312,059 francs, and sold 240 
carloads of garden produce of the value of 593,000 francs. 

The Purchase and Sales Office {Comptoir d* achat el dc vente). —This office 
has the form of a joint-stock companv and possesses stores at Louvain, stores 
and a mill at Antwerp and a branch at Ilasselt. Its work, wffiich was notable 
before the war, was somewhat restricted in 1918, in which year 16,000 tons 
of manures were supplied to members for 1,266,081 francs. 

The Dairy Inspection Office {Inspection deslaiteries). —IniQiSthis office 
had enrolled 90 co-operative dairies, namely 33 in Brabant, ji in Limburg 
and 25 in the province of Antwerp. From January to October 83 inspec¬ 
tions were made and they showed that these dairies were in a very difficult 
position.- 

The Central Credit Bank {Caisse centrale de credit). — This bank, con¬ 
stituted as a co-operative society, included 58 rural credit and savings- 
banks of the Raiffeisen type in 1918 It deals in rural land credit as well as 
in personal agricultural credit. It receives from local banks the money they 
cannot invest in loans to their members and with this capital it makes loans 
to the banks which have insufficient funds. It also inspects its affiliated 
banks. During 19x8, 21 Raiffeisen banks joined the Central Bank of the 

(1) See also the articles on the Boerenbond published in our issues for November 1913,. 
May 1917, March 1918 and March 1919. 
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Boerenbond. The 580 federated banks are distributed as follows among 
provinces ■ Brabant 259, Limburg 120, Antwerp 103, West Flanders 47, 
East Flanders 42, Liege 7, Luxembourg 2. On 31 December 1918 the baiik 
had a guarantee capitaiof 10,375,000 francs, represented by 10,375 members' 
shares, as against 826,000 francs in 1900, 4,488,000 francs in 1910 and 
8,987,000 francs in 1915* Total incomings and outgoings in 1918 amounted 
to 582,798,605 francs, as against 49,766,292 francs in 1913, the last nor¬ 
mal year. 

In 1918 the Central Bank acted above all as a savings-bank: deposits 
underwent an extraordinary increase, rising at the end of the year to the 
immense sum of 212,000,000 francs, or thirteen times their sum in 1913 
(16,110,371 francs). This large increase is partly explained by the high prices 
at which agricultural produce was sold during the war, partly by the decrease 
in the number of heads of live stock and by the lack of chemical manures 
and concentrated cattle-foods which caused farmers' working capital to lie 
idle. It should be added that the Boerenbond's Central Bank paid to its deposi¬ 
tors throughout the war interest at the rate of 3 per cent, on sight deposits, 
on which other banking institutions paid 1 V 2 and 1 per cent. Deposits be¬ 
long to three categories {a) those of affiliated banks, (b) those of indivi¬ 
duals ; (c) term deposits (nominative). The two former need no further 
explanation. The last category was instituted in 1917 and modified in 
1918 : it serves persons who are not in immediate need of their funds and 
can therefore, by tying them up for from five to ten years, receive on them 
a higher rate of interest, fixed by the Bank at 3.60 and 4 per cent. The de¬ 
positors or their heirs or assigns can however recover possession of their funds 
before such term expires : (a) if the person having the right to these funds die 
and his heiis wish to divide their heritage ; (&) if it be desired to purchase 
real estate or build a house ; (c) if parents on the occasion of the marriage 
of their children need money with which to enable them to set up house. 
In these cases the Bank repays the funds, retaining 2 per cent. Moreover if 
the depositor be obliged by special circumstances and for the needs of his 
farm to apply for the repayment of the sum deposited, he can obtain it on the 
same terms. lie also has the option of transferring it wholly or partially to 
another person. Every half-year the interest falling due is entered as a 
3 per cent, sight deposit in the depositor's name and in a special account. 
The fact that in eighteen months 40,413,963 francs were invested for terms 
of years clearly shows that this new departure meets a real need. 

Given the superabundance of available funds, it will be understood that 
the credits opened in 1918 were very few, only 7 for 217,500 francs. At 
the end of the year the Bank's current credits numbered 469 and amounted 
to 5,269,000 francs, of which the local banks had utilized only 182,163 francs. 

In 1904 the Central Bank also opened a Farmers' Land Credit Section. 
The loans of this section are granted by the local banks or the Central 
Bank, the latter dealing directly only with farmers living in a commune 
which has no local bank. The local banks obtain the capital necessary 
to this business from the Central Bank, which procures it by issuing land 
bonds within the limits of its mortgage credit. The bonds are secured by 
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mortgages and by the banks' liability, which is unlimited as regards their 
own loans, limited as regards thote of the Central Bank. 

The loans may not exceed two thirds of the value of piopoty 
mortgaged and are granted for fiom i to 29 years. They arc repayable 
by half-yearly or annual amortization payments, saving the borrower's 
right to make more rapid repayment. 

In 0:918 the Central Bank granted through the medium of the local 
banks 48 loans amounting to 331,800 francs, and granted directly 13 loans 
amounting to 76,500 francs: in all Oi loans for 408,300 francs. The larg¬ 
est ms were distributed in the provinces of Antwerp (132,500 francs) and 
Brabant (122,400 fiancs). The greater share of the mortgage loans was 
granted for the purchase of lands. 

Since its foundation the land credit section had granted 1,279 loans 
amounting to 6,883,705 francs. Six hundred and sixty were totally repaid, 
232 of them in 1918. Outstanding loans amounted on 31 December 1918 to 
2,593,140 francs. 

The Inspection Office [Service d'inspection). — This office inspects socie¬ 
ties, gives legal and technical help and does propaganda work. In 1918 it 
accomplished its task in very difficult circumstances. On 31 December 1918, 
293 agricultural gilds had been enrolled. Twenty-three adopted the com¬ 
plete rules drawn up by the Boerenbond's directing committee. These 
rules are in force in 108 gilds. Eleven societies were directly formed by the 
inspectors who also gave help to agricultural gilds not yet enrolled by the office. 
The office also has the duty of inspecting the gardening unions instituted by 
the Gardeners' General Federation already mentioned, and the purchasing 
sections which have developed within agricultural gilds Of these sections 
287 were enrolled in the office. Twenty-two adopted the model rules pre¬ 
pared by the office, already in force in 153 sections. Ten new purchasing 
sections were founded on the initiative of the Boerenbond's inspectors who 
gave their managers all necessarj” instructions as to book-keeping and the 
conduct of business. The office's propaganda work and the help it gave to 
savings and credit banks should also not be forgotten an enterprise which 
led to the formation of 20 new banks. The ordinary annual inspection of 
banks involved quite 453 visits, a pioof of the truly marvellous activity of 
these banks during the war. 

Insurance Section [Section ties assurances). — The Boerenbond also 
comprises a section for insurance against fire, hail and mortality among live 
stock and for life insurance. We will deal with the work of this important sec¬ 
tion in that part of this review vhich is especially concerned with insurance. 


§ 2. The agricultural programme 

OR THE BOERENBOND'S HIGHER COUNCIL. 

The Boerenbond's higher council,besides its normaladministrative duties, 
is occupied during its sessions with various questions connected with agricul¬ 
ture, rtual institutions and agricultural legislation. Among the matters 
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with which it deals we may mention the rural exodus, the farmwives' dubs, 
the women's movement, the savings and deposit banks in rural centres, etc. 

Recently it drew up a vast agricultural programme of guardianship 
of the interests of the agricultural class. This programme, which was approv 
ed by the general meeting of 9 June 1919, may be resumed under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: (a) respect for property and the defence of the agricultural 
class against all unjustified attacks ; (6) trade representation and represen¬ 
tation of particular interests — the agricultural class should occupy among 
the trade groups the place suited to its importance; (0) the increase of general 
education in the country and also of instruction in agriculture and horticul¬ 
ture ; (d) the giving in every field of activity, of a preference to voluntary ini¬ 
tiative as regards instruction, espedally in agriculture and horticulture, as 
regards agricultural assotiation, etc. — this voluntary initiative should be 
encouraged by the public authorities, who should not grant to official edu¬ 
cational institutions or official associations any pecuniary or other advan¬ 
tage which is not also granted to voluntary institutions ; (e) obtaining that 
the parliament and the government draw up laws and take effective measures 
in the interests of agriculture, and encourage agriculture, horticulture 
and stock raising as much as trade and industry, and the agricultural class 
as much as the industrial and the middle class ; (/) obtaining that the State 
proceed to distribute taxes equally among all citizens and do all that 
is necessary for promoting a rapid and complete restoration of agri 
culture throughout the country and especially in the districts wasted by 
the war. 

This programme was communicated to all the gilds belonging to the 
Boerenbond together with a circular in which the problems most urgently 
in need of solution and the most important points were noted. It asked in 
particular that the committees or other agencies entrusted with the official 
representation of Belgian agriculture might emanate from all the associa¬ 
tions, public and private, and that the societies might be freely and liberally 
helped to obtain their staffs. The circular also called for legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative provisions for breaking up and improving the soil, and asked 
that State lands broken up for cultivation should become the property 
of farmers who would farm them for their own profit. The public authori¬ 
ties were further invited : (1) to second efforts for the improvement of live 
stock, to the end that scientific stock raising might increasingly satisfy the 
country's need for meat, eggs and butter; (2) to take effective measures 
against the adulteration of seed, fodder, manures, milk, butter and other 
agricultural produce; (3) to intensify the campaign against cattje-di-ease 
and the diseases of plants; (4) to provide the country districts with fit means 
of communication and transport, with a telephone service and with 
public lighting; (3) to supply electricity at moderate prices, as motive 
power and for lighting, to the rural population ; (6) to give greater encourage¬ 
ment to small rural holdings; and to reform the law as to the letting of 
farms, agricultural credit, the accidents of labour, etc. 

It is seen that the Boerenbond's higher council again showed, when 
it traced out the main lines of the agricultural programme to the fulfil- 
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ment of which it means to give all its support; that it had a precise know¬ 
ledge of the greatest needs of agriculture and of the rural class in Belgium 
and was their most faithful and authoritative interpreter. It has come 
through the crisis of the war years without having lost any of its vitality, 
and therefore it is able to look forward confidently to the future. 


MISCKEEAKEOUS INFORMATION REBATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

N 

BRITISH INDIA. 

PROPOSED INDIAN AGRICt'I/L'URAR SOCIETY — 'Ike Planter s’ Chtomclc, Vol. XIV, 
No. 33. Mddrjt, 37 Decembca 1919 

In view of the proposed constitutional reforms in India under which, 
if carried out, each Province will control and finance its own Agricultural 
Department it has been suggested by the Government of India that pro¬ 
vincial agricultural societies should be formed, with separate funds and or¬ 
ganisation, and that there should be a Central Council, in touch with the 
Government of India. The Central Council would be composed of (a) a few 
nominated officials, (h) governors and members elected by the provincial 
societies in proportion to their membeiship, (c) life governors and members 
co-opted by the Council itself. The funds would be obtained by a small 
levy on the provincial societies and the Council would maintain a paid 
secretary. The federal organization thus formed would be known as the 
Indian Agricultural Society. 

The functions of the Central Council would be to co-ordinate the ac¬ 
tivities of the provincial societies and to advise them, wliile the object of 
the provincial societies would he the general advancement of agriculture 
in their respective provinces. 


CANADA. 


x. CAUSES OP FAILURE IN CO-OPERATION. — Agricultural Gazette of Canada , Vol. 6* 
No.*io. Ottawa, October 1919. 

# 

In the Agriculture Gazette of Canada of October 1919 was published a 
series of short articles by different writers explaining the reasons why in the 
different provinces a certain number of agricultural co-operative associa¬ 
tions had failed. 
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Nearly alt the writers assigned as a principal reason the lack of efficient 
management . This applies specially to associations for the sale of produce. 
To be successful in marketing it is necessary to have had several years’ 
experience and too frequently the sales manager of a co-operative associa¬ 
tion is chosen from amongst the members and has had no real experience. 
Efficient salesmen cannot be obtained for small salaries and co-operators 
must be prepared to pay a good man an adequate salary. Nor is a salesman 
who has been successful in a private business necessarily successful in 
managing a co-operative association, as it is a different kind of under¬ 
taking. 

Another important cause of failure is the want 0) loyalty of the members* 
Cases are not infrequent where organizations have failed through the dis¬ 
loyalty of a single member. In one of the western states the members of a 
co-operative society obtained accurate estimates of the crop in which they 
were specializing, calculated the fair market value, and agreed to sell their 
total production at a specific price. One member was induced by outside 
interests to sell for a lower price, apart from his fellow-members. The result 
was unprofitable returns for their product and the disorganization of the 
co-operative society. 

Closely associated with want of loyalty is the opposition of those whose 
interest s are affected . Such persons take advantage of mistakes made by 
the co-operative society to arouse discontent amongst the members and in¬ 
duce them to withdraw their support. 

Some societies fail through lack ot interest on the part of the members. 
In some cases the need of organization was not pressing, as the members had 
previously been obtaining satisfactory returns for their produce. The most 
successful societies are usually those which were formed because of the great 
obstacles with which the members were confronted. Co-operation should 
b. born of necessity. 

Loss ot inteiest on the part of the members may result from various 
causes. It is apt to occur where the shares are of small value; a man’s in¬ 
terest in a society is usually proportionate to his investment in it and so- 
detiewS which require their shareholders to invest $50 or more secure better 
support and retain the interest of the members better than societies where 
the investment is smaller. Another cause of loss of interest is to be found 
in the fact that many associations carry on their business spasmodically; 
car-loads of goods arc bought from time to time, but no regular stock is 
maintained. Organizations which maintain permanent stocks secure better 
support* The tendency apparent in some associations to leave the business 
management in the hands of a small group also results in loss of interest 
amongst the general body of the members. 

Some societies have failed through attempting to operate with too few 
members. The business of such societies is too small to make it possible to 
buy or sell to advantage. 

It is true that successful co-operative societies have sometimes started 
in a small way, but there are cases where it is better for a group of farmers in 
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a particular district to join with an organisation already formed rather than 
to attempt to conduct business on a small scale. 

On the other hand, there have been instances of failure through start¬ 
ing on too large a scale , before experience had been gained or sufficient cap¬ 
ital provided. 

The downfall of some societies has been caused by peculation. There 
is a temptation to speculate as a co-operative society must show immediate 
results to succeed, the members rarely being willing to wait while the busi¬ 
ness is being built up before deriving benefit from it. 

Anxiety to make a good showing at the beginning sometimes leads also 
to operating on too small a margin , which is a further cause of failure. So¬ 
cieties are tempted to cut prices of supplies considerably below the regular 
trade prices or, in selling produce, to give the members prices well above the 
current market price. This usually causes outside opposition and an at¬ 
tempt is made to break up the co-operative organization. Moreover, by 
working on toe small a margin nothing is provided for emergencies. The 
safest plan is to follow current prices and to return the members a divid¬ 
end on their sales or purchases out of the profits made, after setting some¬ 
thing aside as a reserve fund. 

Lack of education amongst the farmers is another reason assigned for 
the failure of co-operative societies. It has been noted in Ontario thdt it 
is less difficult to form a successful co-operative society in a district where 
there are several farmers who have been trained at the agricultural college 
than in districts where no such farmers are found. 

In a few cases local conditions militate against the success of co-oper¬ 
ation. There are districts where the people are naturally more suspicious 
-of each other than in other districts. 


2. GRAZING ASSOCIATIONS IN BRITISH COI,liMBIA —MACKrNziR (Thoman), Com- 
missionei of Grazing: I 4 ve-slock Associations and Range Manaqt ment, in 7 he J^ri- 
cultuial Journal , Vol 4, No 2. Victona, April 191Q. 

The Government of British Columbia has assumed active control of 
the grazing of the public lands in the province and one of the proposed 
regulations governing the use of the crown ranges providevS for the recog¬ 
nition of associations of stockmen formed for the purpose of bettering 
range conditions and improving the management of the stock. 

The open range will be divided into " community allotments ” graz¬ 
ed by groups of stockmen or into individual allotments. For cattle-graz¬ 
ing the community allotment will prevail, while for sheep-grazing the 
allotment of individual areas will usually be advisable. When a grazing 
area is allotted to a group of stocknien they must form themselves into 
an association which will lay down definite rules for the management of 
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the range. The rules will provide for the purchase and distribution of 
salt, for improving the grade of the stock, for the hire of herders, for the 
vaccination of the cattle, etc. The committee of the association will act 
as an advisory board to work in co-operation with the officers of the Go¬ 
vernment in the adjustment of all matters relating to the use of the public 
lands for grazing purposes. 


* 

*C X 

3. THE UNITED FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY (ONTARIO).— The Farmers’ 
Advocate, Vol. UV, No. 1432. T.ondon (Ontario), 25 December 1919. 

The sales oi the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., of Ontario, increased 
from $33,000 in 1914 to $226,000 in 1915 ; $110,385 in 1916 ; $918,197 
in 1917 ; $1,765,378 in 1918 and $8,500,000 in 1919. The very great increase 
in the business during 1919 was mainly accounted for bv the openiug of a 
livestock department; in S x / 2 months the company handled over 3,000 car¬ 
loads of livestock, which sold for $6467.957. 


4. THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY — Gram Gtowers ’ 
Gmde, Winnipeg, 3 December 1919. 

Owing to the short wheat crop in the province, five of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative FJevator Company’s elevators were not opened for business 
during the year ending 31 July 1919. Others were only opened for a short 
time and in some cases financial loss was entailed. The number of elevators 
in operation was 307 and the total amount of grain handled was 21,830,815 
bushels, being slightly less than in the previous year. The net profit 
wa* $iQ 3 599 - 

No new elevators were constructed during the year. This was mainly 
owing to the increased cost of construction. The cost of building an elevator 
of the type used by the company had increased in four years from $8,400 
to over $15,000. It was however, decided to increase the storage capacity 
of the terminal elevator by 2,000,000 bushel* 


5. THE UNITED FARMERS OF ALBERTA. — Grain Growcts 9 Guide, Winnipeg, 28 [Jan¬ 
uary 1920. 

At the 12th. annual convention of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
held at Calgary on 21, 22 and 23 January, it was reported that there had 
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been a considerable accession of membership in 1919. The aggregate mem¬ 
bership of the local branches had increased from 18,335 at the end of 1918 
to about 29,000 at the end of 1919. 

Much attention had been given during the yeai to the organization of 
milk producers. Several associations of milk producers affiliated to the 
United Farmers of Alberta had been established and tho.se formed at Cal¬ 
gary and Lethbridge had been able practically to fix the price of the milk 
sold by their members. 


6. THE UNITED FARMERS OF MANITOBA.— Gtam Growers' Guide , Winnipeg, 14 January- 
1920. 

At its seventeenth annual convention, held at Brandon on 7, 8 and 
9 January, the Manitoba Grain Growers* Association decided to change its 
name to ♦‘The United Farmers of Manitoba ”, as many of the members are 
engaged chiefly in stock-farming, dairying or market gardening and it was 
desired that all classes cf agriculturists in the province .should become mem¬ 
bers. It was also decided, in the interests of the members who were dairy 
farmers, to form a milk-production committee. • 

The number of affiliated local associations at the beginning of 1919 
was 232 and 40 local associations became affiliated during the year. The 
aggregate membership of the affiliated associations at the end of 1919 was 
estimated at 9,654. 


7. THE FRASER VAEEEY MILE. PRODUCERS* ASSOCIATION. — The Grain Growers' 
Guide , Winnipeg, 22 October 1919. 

A striking example of successful co-operation is afforded by the Fra¬ 
ser Valley Milk Producers' Association (British Columbia). The Associa¬ 
tion was incorporated in 1913, but it was not until 1917 that it was 
able to start work. In the spring of that year the milk companies of 
Vancouver City sent out notices that the price of milk from 1 June onwards 
would be lowered to 55 cents per pound of butter-fat contained in it. 
Meetings were held in all the principal centres throughout the Fraser 
Valley and the producers were asked to sign a contract to ship the milk 
for one year to their own association, being given the assurance that they 
would not be held to their contracts unless 75 per cent of the milk produced 
in the Valley was secured to the association. The required amount of 
milk was obtained and, armed with the contracts, the directors of the 
association interviewed the milk companies and instead of 55 cents they 
secured 65 cents per pound cf butter fat. 
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This initial success quickly brought in new members. At first the 
members were asked tc contract for one year and to take shares on the 
basis of the number of cans of milk supplied per day. Later they were 
asked to sign three year contracts and to take shares according to the amount 
of buttei fat that they had shipped during the year. At $50 per can the 
capital subscribed at the beginning amounted to rS 140,000 ; it has since 
been increased to ,8 350,000. 

Ten per cent, of the paid-up capilal goes into what is called a " re¬ 
demption fund, ” out of which at any time any member who is going out 
of the dairy business may receive the full value of his shares, plus six 
per cent, interest. This fund was started mainly in the interest of tenant 
farmeis, who may at any time be obliged to give up their holdings, and 
it has been an important factor in securing their support. 

The Association has obtained a predominant position in the milk- 
supply of Vancouver and will probably before long be supplying 90 per 
cent, of the milk distributed in the city. It has also built up a large busi¬ 
ness in condensed milk, ice cream, butter and cheese and has acquired 
several large plants for the manufacture of these products. In 1918 milk 
containing more than 2,000,000 pounds of butter-fat was handled by the 
association and the quantity was considerably increased in 1919. In 
2 % years 1 work, the association is estimated to have procured for its 
1,400 members about 81,000,000 more than they would have obtained if 
it had not been in existence. 


FRANCE). 

1. THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. — La main 
d’&uvrc agricole , Paris, 25 January io*o. 

The four existing federations of agricultural labourers have just de¬ 
cided to group themselves in a single organization which has taken the name 
of National Federation of Agricultuial Labourers. 

Its activity will, according to its rules, be entiiely economic. It may 
not join any political organization nor take pait in the meeting of such. 
Its headquarters are fixed at Paris. 

“ The object of the federation is to draw closer the links which give solid¬ 
arity and to unite in a single block, in the union and the Federation, all 
agricultural labourers and specialists, without distinction of trade, sex or 
nationality, with a view lo setting work free, and to emancipating it from all 
capitalist exploitation by socializing for the exclusive benefit of producers 
of, and contributors to, the national wealth, all means of production, that 
is re alizing a social order in which each man will work according to his 
strength and consume according to his needs. 

“ Seconding the action of the unions, the Federation will work for the 
transformation of agricultural methods and customs in accordance with the 
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rules recognized as capable of re-establishing the balance between pro¬ 
duction and consumption. 

“ It will make a point of regulating working hours and increasing wages; 
it will seek to obtain for those concerned a direct control of production, 
which will allow the means of reckoning the price of supplies to be establish¬ 
ed. It -will make a point of bringing wages up to the level of the real value 
of work and of bringing about their unification. 

“ It will watch over the execution of the so-called labour laws, especially 
those concerned with health, safety, the accidents of labour, the weekly 
rest, working hours, etc. 

" It will make a point of bringing the inspection of agricultural labour 
into being and of making it real and effective by causing the nomination of 
professional labourer inspectors, appointed by the unions and enjoying 
powders which will enable them to exact from farmers respect tor the 
provisions for the protection of the health, life and dignity of workers. 

“ Whenever circumstances are favourable it will take action for the 
formation of a retirement fund for both sexes, without distinction oi sex 
or nationality. 

" The Federation will also make it its business to piove to its members 
by concrete facts that their complete enfranchisement does not reside in 
the improvement of wages for the wage-earners... are a kind of anachronism. 
It will prove that the obtaining of reforms and their application depend 
strictly on the consciousness, cohesion and will of the members, and that 
only the energy which these essential factors ot power must provoke can put 
them into a position to win deliverance. 

“ In order that these results may be obtained the Federation has obli¬ 
gations, namely to bring about an understanding between all workers in 
all the industries of France, a duty implying its entrance into the Confe¬ 
deration Genet ale du Travail (General Federation of labour), and an under¬ 
standing between the proletariats of the whole world winch constitute 
the 1 nternahonale Syndical du Ti avail. ” 

We should notice that small owners, farmers and metaven , wlio work 
with the assistance of their families mil}”, may be admitted to the unions 
which belong to the Federation. 


2. THK FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATES AND ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ALSaCE AND LORRAINE.— Annates dc la mutuahte et de la cooperation agricoles. 
Paris, January-February 1920. 

This new federation proposes to defend the interests of agricultural 
syndicates and societies by the following means : 

(1) Regular inspection of the book-keeping and management of 
affiliated syndicates by specially trained inspectors; 
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(2) Publication of reports in the Journal agricole; 

(3) Lectures and defence of common interests; 

(4) Information and advice as to economic and financial questions 
be given to affiliated societies and syndicates by competent persons; 

(5) Measures favouring the credit of the various associations and 
ensuring the fulfilment of their tasks ; 

(6) Purchase in common of the requisites of agriculture and,sale of 
agricultural produce by central societies formed for this object ; 

(7) Foundation of new agricultural societies or other associations 
which would serve the interests of agriculture. 

" Membership of the federation does not affect the liability of the mem¬ 
ber associations and syndicates. 

In order better to safeguard the interests of its members, the fede¬ 
ration has formed five special sections : 

(1) Section of the credit societies and their central bank, the Rural 
Bank at Strasbourg; 

(2) Section of co-operative farming, selling and purchasing societies 
of all kinds; 

(3) Section of agricultural committees and trade associations, whe¬ 
ther local or district, and of producers 1 societies, seed societies, etc.; 

(4) Section of breeders' syndicates ; 

(5) Section of agricultural insurance societies. 

Bach section office consists of members elected in the section’^ general 
meeting and sends a certain number of its members to the central commit¬ 
tee as delegates. The central committee chooses one of its members as 
president of the federation, and decides in the last resort as to the admis¬ 
sion of member societies and their classification in the various societies. 

The first section (that of the credit societies and their central bank, 
the Rural Bank), the fourth section (that of the breeders’ societies), and 
the fifth (that of the agricultural insurance societies) have already been 
definitely formed. 


* 

* * 


3. OJK ANTS TO THE SYNDICATES FOR MECHANICAL CULTIVATION — Mimsteiial 
decree of jo December 1919 .md M Tony Ballu’s remarks lo the Academic d’Agrt- 
iultute iie Inamt' at the sesbion of ir February 1920. 

Up to the 26th of k last December the system on which grants were 
made to syndicates which had bought machines for mechanical cultivation 
was fixed by the laws of 2 January and 7 April 1917, the decree of 6 May 
1917 and the decree of 16 July 1919. 

From the point of view of the budget these grants were taken from 
three sources: 

(1) The grants of 33 per cent, made to all syndicates which bought 
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at least five machines were entered, under the head “ Encouragement of 
Agriculture, ” on the regular budget of the Ministry of Agriculture ; 

(2) The grants of 50 per cent, received by the syndicates for mechan¬ 
ical cultivation which had bought more than five machines were entered 
on an “ exceptional war expenditure ” budget assigned to the Mechanical 
Cultivation Department. This department was dependent on the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture until 8 November 1919 but was attached by a decree 
of that date to the Ministry of the Liberated Districts. Another decree 
dated 12 November 1919, ruled however that until 3T December 1919 the 
payment and ordering of grants made under this head should be controlled 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

A decree of 26 December 1919 repeals the rules made by the decree 
of the previous 16th of July. Its effects are, broadly; 

(а) To reduce the rate of grants; 

(б) To differentiate between the rates of grants according to whether 
French or foreign machines are in question. 

The decree reduces to 10 per cent, the rate of the grants for foreign 
machines, and to 25 per cent, that of the grants for French machines. 

In certain cases — in that of co-operative mechanical cultivation' 
societies having at least twenty members - - grants may go up to 15 per 
cent, for foreign and 35 per cent, for French machines. 

The decree has force from the date of its publication, 26 December, 
except in the case of syndicales which send to the Ministry of Agriculture 
before 26 December all their papers, including the prefect’s certificate 
of approval and the vise of the Director of Agricultural Services of the De¬ 
partment. 

It was doubtless thought that a sufficient advertisement had been 
given to mechanical cultivation, and that fanners had moroever earned 
enough during the war to be able to pay more for a tractor. 

According to M. Tony Ballu, however, since it is found that the average 
tractor, costing 20,000 francs, can every year plough and prepare about 
100 hectares of corn land, then on all land brought under cultivation with 
the help of tractors the yield of com due to such mechanical processes 
will be at least 1500 quintals per tractor used. The grant of 50 per cent, 
therefore cost the State 10,000 francs per tractor, but the difference between 
the price of foreign and that of French com (about 25 francs) was saved; 
that is for 1500 quintals there was a saving of 37,500 francs. If the trac¬ 
tor is amortized in three years, and if the country is obliged to import 
com for three more years, it follows that by making a grant of 10,000 
francs in bank-notes the State will acquire the certainty, presuming its 
need for imported com is not lessened, of saving by the tractor about 
100,000 francs gold. 

Another cause which seems to have contributed to the lowering of 
the rate of the grants is said to be the fact that some tractor-makers took 
advantage of the grants made by the French State to raise their prices 
by the amount of those grants. This fact is said to have been proved by 
a comparison between the prices obtaining in France and abroad. 
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NUV ZEALAND 

THC PROwKJvSS OF AGRICULTURAL CO OPERATION — Palatal Review, V6I XXEK 
No 5 Melbourne (Austiolia) zb May 1919 , Commtrct, Riports Nos 232 and 254, Vash- 
msjton (United States), 3 and 29 October 1919 

Eaily m 1918 nine of the leading farmers' co-operative associations in 
New Zealand combined to form the New Zealand Farmers' Co-operative 
Wholesale Federation, Ltd., and later the number of federated associations 
was increased to eleven The operations of these associations in 1918 are 
shown m the following table . 


S tatistics for 1918 of Associations affiliated to the Farmers* 
(o-operahvc Wholesale Federation. 
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The largest of the federated societies is the New Zealand Farmers' 
Co-operative Association, of Canterbury, but its business is not purely agri¬ 
cultural. It undertakes to supply its shareholders with domestic as well 
as farming req uisit es. An important part of its business is the handling 
and classification of seeds. Apart from some of the finer seeds, which are 
still imported, the main pasture seeds are grown by the farmer sharehold¬ 
ers and sent to the stores, where they are put through dressing machinery 
before being placed on the market. The seeds are not sold on commission, 
as are many other commodities, but are purchased outright from the 
growers. It is the policy of the Association that the sendees of the seed 
department shall be given to the producers as nearly as possible at their 
actual cost, and during a period of io years the profits of the department 
have averaged less than 5 per cent. 

Grain of all kinds is also dealt with practically at cost, but substantial 
profits are made on the supply of miscellaneous agricultural requisites. 
The Association has a large store near Christchurch in which artificial 
fertilizers are crushed and mixed. The fertilizers are made up under ex¬ 
pert guidance to suit the various districts in which they are used. It is 
stated that previous to the development of co-operation in New Zealand 
the prices of the fertilizers supplied by private firms were excessive and the 
quality inferior. 

The Association actively aids its members in the marketing of their 
livestock. It has agents who keep constantly in touch with the farmers 
and advise them as to the trend of the markets. It also employs a number 
of auctioneers and holds auction sales in difierents parts of its district. 
The farmer is paid the full value of the stock sold, less 2 y 2 per cent, com¬ 
mission, aijd the buyer is given terms on the purchase if he so desires. 

During the shearing season, the farmers-shareholders consign all 
their wool to the Association. It is classed by experts and sold to the best 
advantage at periodical sales. 

The Association maintains a land and estate department, through 
which farmers may dispose of their property. Clearance sales are also held 
for those who are retiring from fanning or moving to another district. It 
is possible, too, for a member to deposit the title-deeds of his land with the 
Association and to borrow substantial amounts without giving a mortgage. 
The member simply states before the local registrar that he has bor¬ 
rowed a certain sum from the Association on deeds which it holds and the 
fact is noted on the local records. 

Besides the formation of the Federation above-mentioned there were 
several other combinations between farmers’ co-operative associations in 
1918 and some associations took over old established private businesses. 
Thus the Farmers' Union Trading Co. of Auckland increased its share 
capital to £600,000 and acquired a large mail-order business, which brought 
to the company a list of 50,000 regular customers. 

During 1918 the New Zealand Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., of Auckland, 
was organized with a share capital of £ 500,000 and the erection was begun 
of a plant capable of producing 60,000 tons of high-grade fertilizer per an- 
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num. The fanners and stockowners who take shares in the company will 
be entitled to purchase all the fertilizers they require before any is sold to 
the outside public. 

The numerous co-operative dairy societies have, in the main, been 
very successful, and the sale of fruit has been thoroughly organized on co¬ 
operative lines. A typical society for the sale of fruit is the Auckland 
Provincial Fruit-growers' Co-operative Society, which has 550 members, 
representing 100,000 bearing trees, and disposed in 1918 of about 120,000 
boxes of apples from the orchards of its members. The apples are usually 
sold by auction. 

A remarkable development of the co-operative movement is the 
formation of a Dominion Producers Shipping Co., with a capital of 
£5,000,000, which is subscribed by the producers in proportion to the 
sheep or cattle which they ship. It is realized that before satisfactory 
results can be obtained steps must be taken to provide shipping and so to 
guarantee a foreign outlet. 


PORTUGAL. 

* 

THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. — Paper by Nuno de Gusmao 
in Annales de la mutuahte et de la cooperation agncoles. Palis, November-December 1919. 

The origin of agricultural credit in Portugal seems to go back to the 
Misericordiets, the charitable foundations which date from 1488. Their 
funds were constituted by gifts and legacies, and it was their object to 
supply the needs of philanthropic establishments — hospitals, maternity- 
homes, creches, children's and old peoples' homes — and, as a secondary 
matter, to make loans to the peasants with their available funds. There 
are today more than 200 of these foundations. 

Side by side with them there were in the sixteenth century the Celleiros 
commims which were real credit banks for the fanners who gave their crops 
as security. Some of the Celleiros , like that of Lespa and Vigen, which 
still exists and is very prosperous, were transformed into ordinary banks. 

Today the most perfect form of agricultural association in Portugal 
is the agricultural syndicate. In the whole country there are 209 syndi¬ 
cates which are active either in a single parish or throughout a district. 
Their earliest business was the purchase of requisites for their members 
and the sale in common of members' produce. The importance of these 
transactions and the profit which members' derive from the purchases 
in common is made evident by the following table, which shews some 
purchases of the Federation of the Syndicates of the Portuguese Midlands 
in 1918-19. This federation groups 30 syndicates. 

The prices noted in the table are expressed in francs without regard 
to the exchange. 

Taking into account the purchase of other less important articles. 
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•the total sum invested in this business was 3,821,157 francs. The-saving 
effected amounted to 1,676,411 francs. 

The sale of members’ produce was also most successful. In the case 
of wine, the difference between the tiade price and that which the 
vinegrowers obtained by diiect sale was for white wine 268,623 francs on 
2,186,237 litres, and for red wine 379,092 francs on 4,212,136 litres 

Some syndicates own agricultural machinery which they hire to their 
members. The threshing machines of the agricultural syndicate of Serpa 
reduced the cost of threshing grain by from 3 to 8 or even 10 per cent. 
We should also notice the recent formation in Serpa of a mechanical culti¬ 
vation co-operative society attached to the syndicate. 

Certain syndicates sell live stock directly to the I/isbon municipal 
slaughtei-house. At Evora, a pig-breeding centre, an agricultuial co¬ 
operative society is being organized for the constiuctiou of a model 
slaughter-house with the outbuildings needed for the piepaiation of 
by-products. 

Besides the Federation of the Syndicates of the Poituguese Midlands, 
of which we have spoken, theie are two other federations which are also 
destined to develop largely. 

Side by side with the agricultural syndicates there is the organized 
agricultural credit, for the benefit of which the government annually bud¬ 
gets a sum of 25,000,000 francs. The agricultural credit banks may make 
loans only to members of the agricultural syndicates. These banks receive 
deposits on which they pay interest at the rate of from 3 to 3 x / 2 P er cent - 
The rate on the loans they make varies from 4 to 5 per cent. The repay¬ 
ment of these loans is secured by a surety or by a pledging of laud, live 
stock, crops or machinery. Some banks can already live on their own 
resources and no longer need government advances. 

In order to standardise wines the govemement has given large privi¬ 
leges to winemaking societies—exemption from taxation, construction of 
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buildings at the State's expense, payment of master vintners for five 
years, etc. Private initiative has not however responded sufficiently to 
the call made 011 it: the Portuguese vinegrower likes to make his own 
wine, which he always thinks better than his neighbour's. 


REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

1. MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN 1918. — StatisUque ginerale de la Tumble, Tunis, 
1919. 

The year 1918 still, as regarded the rural banks of Tunisia, belonged 
to a period of stagnation. The number of banks, both French and native, 
remained stationary, and if the native banks kept all their members, the 
French banks lost three. We should add that the bills discounted were 
less in number and amount that in the previous year.. Only a return to 
normal condtions can modify this state of alTairs. 

The two following tables show on the one hand the number of the banks 
and their membeiship, on the other the amount of the bills discounted in 
each year from 1912 to 1918. 

French and Native Banks. 

French banks Native bank*. 



Numbci 

| Membership 

Number 

1 Mcmbei slnp 

1912 

20 

524 

I 

168 

1913 

24 

55<i 

27 

849 

1911. 

24 

5^5 

41 

1.483 

1915 

2 \ 

548 

40 

| 1 <47° 

lqiG 

2 1 

536 

P 

1 1.464 

1917 

24 

517 

38 

1 M*> 

1918 

24 

5M 

38 

1 1.4-29 


Bills Disnmnlcd . 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Niunbci 

Amount 


(fl dlliS) 

1,855 

2,)02,909 IO 

4,131 

5,1^,87690 

4,1*9 

4.728.235 29 

986 

1.427.997 65 

81 

186,916 35 

25G 

328,950.00 

107 

370,840.5 0 
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2. THE CENTRAI, FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY IN 1918. — Slatistique gdndrale 
de la Tunisie, Tunis, 1919. 

The Central Co-operative Society shows, on the other hand, a revival 
of activity. Twenty members 1 shares of 50 francs each were subscribed in 
1918 and brought the number of shares up to 1,574 and the society's capi¬ 
tal up to 78,750 francs. The figure showing commercial operations rose 
particularly high, reaching 1,881,092.17 francs as against 847,599.15 francs 
in the previous year. The fact was doubtless due to the abundance of 
capital, for the rise coincided with a notable fall in the figure representing 
loans which was 1,733,442.45 francs in 1917 and 1,301,115.55 francs in 1918. 
The following table shows in detail the various business accomplished in 
the seven years for which the society has been active. 


Business dealt with by the Co-operative Society . 



Commercial 

operations 

Loans 1914-1917 


■ 

Loans 

Loans 

Loans 

Loans 

Loans 

Total 

Out- 





for 







for 

for 


for 

for 


standing 


merchandise 



§ spring 



of 



delivered 

seed 

labour 

work 

harvest 

manure 

loans 

loans 


francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

1912 . • 

853,431.15 

s 

» 

3 

» 

3 

3 

3 

1913 . . 

793,294.05 

3 

» 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1914 . . 

408,012.85 

880,558.10 

332,79445 

3 

» 

3 

1,213,382.55 

3 

1915 . . 

472,348.65 

81,45145 

166,035.85 

112,275.00 

275,513.60 


635,274.90 

27,74045 

19x6 . . 

1,020,837.20 

1,024,508.60 

408,430.75 

106,217.40 

203,434-70 

3 

1,741,59145 

16,287.75 

X9X7 . . 

847,599.15 

968,488.60 

x77.0ox.3o 

128,207.00 

350,454.00 

109,391.55 

1,73344245 

3,175.05 

19x8 . . 

1,889,092.17 

853,870.35 

82,826.00 

116,050.00 

441,438.20 

6,931.00 

i,30i,n5.55 

29,07.35 

Total 

6,284,6x5.22 

3,608,877.10 

1,167,088.35 

462,74940 

1,269,83950 

1x6,222.55 

_ 

6,624,806.90 

77,120.60 


UNITED STATES. 

1. THE WORK OF THE OHIO STATE BUREAU OF MARKETING IN THE PROMO¬ 
TION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. — Report of the State Bureau of 
Markets and Marketing as of July 1, 1919. Columbus (Ohio), 1919. 

In the Report on the work of the Ohio State Bureau of Markets and 
Marketing from its establishment in 1917 to I July 1919, it is stated that 
the form of agricultural co-operative society most required in the State is 
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the co-operative elevator. Organizers from at least two national organiza¬ 
tions were active in the State in 1918 and many promising societies were 
formed. 

In March 1918 the Bureau assisted in the formation of a fanners* co¬ 
operative elevator company at Prout’s Station, Erie County. The company 
had a very successful season and as a result seven other co-operative 
elevators were formed in the same county. In February 1919 another co¬ 
operative elevator company was organized, with the aid of the Bureau, 
in Champaign County. 

Early in 1919 the Bureau was asked to assist in the organization of 
the cabbage growers in Erie County prior to the making of contracts with 
the kraut factories for the season. The principal cabbage-growing local¬ 
ity in the county was thoroughly organized and the growers succeded in 
securing contracts at $10 per ton instead of $7 as originally offered. Other 
districts quickly fell into line and practically all cabbage growers in the 
northern part of the State secured contracts at $10 per ton. 

The grape growers in the northern part of the State also oiganized 
themselves on similar lines and were able to bargain collectively with the 
dealers and to secure better prices. 

The Bureau of Marketing, acting in co-operation with several represent¬ 
ative farmers' organizations in the State, drew up a co-operative marketing 
bill, which conformed closely to the law suggested by the Bureau of Markets 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. The bill passed the lower 
house of the State Legislature, but met with organized opposition in the 
Senate. 


2 AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN NEW JERSEY — Thiid and Fourth Annual 
Reports of the New Jersey State Board of Agriculture Tienton (New Jersey), 1918 
and 1919 

The development of agricultural co-operation in New Jersey has been 
largely fostered by the State Bureau of Markets, which not only organises 
farmers* co-operative societies, but aids them in the sale of produce and the 
purchase of requisites. Thus towards the end of 1918 the Bureau inter¬ 
viewed the representatives of a large number of manufacturers and whole¬ 
sale jobbers of fertilizers, feeding-stuffs, lime, spraying material, etc., and 
arranged the terms upon which they would supply the fanners* co-operative 
societies. The Bureau has also arranged for some associations a system 
whereby members* orders are placed in the hands of a bank which, when 
the supplies arrive, pays the draft, holding the signed orders as promissory 
notes. Each member pays cash as he takes his goods. 

In the Report for 1918 of the Bureau of Markets a list is given of 21 
independent farmers’ co-operative societies besides 64 local branches of 
milk associations and 18 local poultry associations. Amongst these 
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ma y be mentioned the Sussex Country Fruit Growers’ Association, which 
sold 5,000 barrels of apples in 1917 at an average price of $4.50 per bairel; 
the Fanners' Co-operative Association of Mercer County which bought 
,$152,361 worth of farmers’ supplies in 1917; the Mercer Comity Potato 
Growers’Association, which sold $55,000 worth of potatoes in 1917; the Mon¬ 
mouth County Farmers’ Exchange, which in 1917 sold $1,782,833 worth of 
produce (mostly potatoes) and bought farm supplies to the value of $580,597; 
the Monmouth County .Shippers’ Association, which sold $60,000 worth 
of vegetables in 1917; the Burlington County Farmers’ Exchange, which 
in 1917 sold produce to the value of $257,000 and bought $300,000 worth 
of supplies; the South Jersey Farmers’ Exchange, which in 1917 sold 
produce (mostly potatoes) to the value of $565,371 and bought supplies 
to the value of $579,396, and the Vineland Shippers’ Association which 
sold poaches in 1917 to the value of $50,000. 

Amongst the associations which have since been formed are the South 
Jersey Federation of Farmers, a federation of several successful buying 
and selling associations with a total membership of nearly five hundred; 
the Bergen-Passaic Farmers’ Co-operative Association, which from its 
formation in December 1918 up to 1 July 1919 bought supplies to the value 
of 825,000, and the Co-operative Growers’ Association (of Beverly) which 
charters a special train daily for the shipment of the produce of its hund¬ 
red members to New York. 


3. WE STOCK REGISTRY ASSOCIATIONS. — Missouri Year Boot of Agriculture. Pub- 
lished by the State Board of Agriculture. Jefferson City (Missouri), 1919- 

The Missouri Year Book of Agriculture of 1919 contains a complete 
roll, specially compiled by the State Board of Agriculture, of the live stock 
registry assdations in the United States. For cattle there are 20 'such 
associations; for pigs, 21; for sheep 27; for goats, 2; for horses and 
jacks, 21. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

FORMATION OF A MRK PRODUCERS’ UNION. — Farmer's Weekly, Vo*. XVIII, 
No. 451. Blocmfoenteiix, 29 October 1919. 

At a meeting of dairy fanners lield at Johannesburg on 18 October 
1919 it was decided to form a Milk Producers' Union for South Africa. Its 
objects will be to secure cleaner handling of milk on railways and speedier 
delivery to centres of distribution, to ensure that the producers shall 
receive a fair return for milk and otherwise to further and to protect their 
interests. The Union will be managed by a central committee consis ting of 
the president and other officers and one representative from each branch. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 

SOURCES : 

DECRETO LUOGOTENENZIALE N. I 9 II, 17 NOVEMBRE 1918, CONCERNENTE PROVVEDIMENTI 
PER IL COLLOCAMENTO DELIA MANO D’OPERA NEL REGNO. (jCLZZCtta Uffictdlc del RegflO 
d'Italia, No. 298. Rome, 19 December 1918. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE N. 221 J., 19 OTTOBRD I9I9, CHE DETTA NORME CIRCA L’ASSICURAZIONE 
OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO LA DISOCCUPAZIONE INVOLONTARIA. GdZetta UffiCldlC del RegnO 
d* Italia, No. 291, Rome, io December 1919. 

DECRETO MINI&TERIALE 29 DICEMBRB 1919, CHE STABHJSCE LE NORME PER IL VERSAMENTO 
DEI CONTRIBUTI PER L’ASSICURAZIONE OBBLIGATORIA CONTRO LA DISOCCUPAZIONE. Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, No. 4. Rome, 7 January 1920. 

ClRCOLARE DIRAMATA DALL’UFFICIO NAZIONALB PER IL COLLOCAMENTO E LA DISOCCUPAZIONE 
IN DATA 1 ° DICEMBRE I919, CONTENENTE ISTRUZIONI PER L’APPLICAZIONE DELLE NORME 
TRANSITORIE CONCERNENTI I SUSSIDI DI DISOCCUPAZIONE, CONTEMPLATI NEL DECRETO- 
LEGGE 10 OTTOBRE I9I9, N. 2214. 

“ II Mercato del IyAVORO ”, organ of the Uflicio Nazionale per il Collocamento e la Disoccupa- 
zione. No. i. Rome, i December 1919. * 

By a decree of 19 October 1919, No. 2214, the Italian labour placing 
department was reorganized and the system of compulsory insurance was 
substituted for that of grants providing for involuntary unemployment, 
which latter system did not give good results. On 29 December the Mini¬ 
ster issued, with reference to this decree, rules foi applying the aforesaid pro¬ 
visions. It is important to notice the chief heads of these new provisions 
since they aitect the agricultuial labourers for whose benefit compulsory 
insurance against the accidents of agriculture (1), invalidity and old 
age (2) was recently introduced. The decree grafts the insurance against 
unemployment on the labour placing agencies : it is therefore necessary 
first to notice the new organization of these latter. 

(1) See the article in our issue for March 1919. 

(2) See the article in our issue for November-December 1919. 
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§ i. The new organization of the eabour placing department. 

The direction and the co-ordination of the depaitmeut for placing 
labour and insuring against unemployment are entrusted in Italy to the 
National Labour-Placing and Unemployment Office (Ufficio Nazionale per il 
Collocamento e la Disoccupazione) in which are united the previously exist¬ 
ing Central Labour-Placing Office and the temporary Unemployment Grants 
Office. 

The local direction and superintendence of these services are exercised, 
under the National Office, by Provincial Labour-Placing and Unemploy¬ 
ment Committees (Giunte provmaiah per il collocamento e la disoccupazione) 
and by vigilance commissioners. 

Each Piovmcial Committee is presided over by a magistrate and is 
composed of various elements, including three actual employers 1 represen¬ 
tatives and two understudies for these and the same number of labourers' 
representatives and their understudies. The duties of a committe are (i) the 
superintendence of the working of local labour-placing offices and com¬ 
munal committees for the guidance of labourers in looking for work ; 
(2) the co-ordination of the placing of labour so that a local surplus may 
compensate for a local deficit elsewhere ; (3) the administration of the 
mixed provincial insurance institute and its sections for various trades and 
the inspection of the distribution of grants by this institute or by the 
trade funds in the province ; (4) the preliminaiy authorization of the 
competent agencies to pay the unemployment grants, etc. 

The local vigilance commissioners see to it that the provisions regulat¬ 
ing the placing of labour and guarding against unemployment are exactly 
carried out. They prepare the procedure for the institution of labour plac¬ 
ing agencies, and carry on the inspection and control of these agencies and 
of the unemployment institutions as they think necessary. 

The placing of labour is still carried out by agencies constituted for 
this purpose, which have obtained the preliminary authorization of the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Labour who, determines the sphere and 
the mode of their activity. The labour-placing offices may not only be 
constituted for communes and province®, but also receive a mandate to 
act for several communes, for a cii condano or for a district comprising 
several provinces. In the labour-placing office® and the committees for the 
guidance of labourers there must be deposited, in the care of the prefects, 
of the mayors or of the labourers' or employers' organizations, the tariffs 
agreed upon for a fixed labour market or for each industry or trade. 

Employers who do not wish to engage the labour they need either 
directly or through their own agents are obliged to have recourse to the au¬ 
thorized labour-placing offices, stating the number of workers they require, 
their trades, and the conditions and wages offe ed. 

It is forbidden absolutely that labour agents should act as such for 
* profit, and the fines for contravention of this rule are determined, 
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The deciee rules that a special pass-book must be given to each worker, 
and that the firm for which he works is responsible for the entry in this 
pass-book of his various successive engagements for employment and cessa¬ 
tions to hold such. The worker must have such a pass-book, regularly kept, 
before he can be entered on the register of a labour-placing agency or re¬ 
cognized as unemployed. 

Those cases are also determined in which special advances can be made 
to local bodies to enable them immediately to undertake public works of 
local interest, with a view to combating unemployment—works for which 
the law provides State co-operaticn and grants or privileged loans 
from the deposit and loan banks, and for which the requisite proceedings are 
in course. The sums advanced will be repaid by the communes after 
the grants or loans have actually been made. 

Finally, there is provision for the constitution of co-operative trade 
groups among workmen whom the labour-placing agencies register as unem¬ 
ployed if it be not possible to find work for them rapidly. These groups 
may ask to be entered in the register of the co-operative societies of their 
province, and thus enjoy all the facilities granted by the laws in force. 


§ 2. Provisions for compulsory insurance against unemployment. 

In the National Office, already mentioned, a fund is constituted pro¬ 
viding for involuntary unemployment. It is formed principally of a por¬ 
tion of the contributions to voluntary insurance against unemployment 
made by employers and employees, and of an annual payment of 40,000,000 
liras which from 1920-21 onwards will figure, for such purpose, on the bal¬ 
ance-sheet of the Ministry of Industry, Trade and. Labour. This fund is 
administered by the Central Executive Labour-Placing and Unemploy¬ 
ment Committee (Giunta eseentiva centrale per il collocamento e la disoccu - 
pazione), which committee (a) co-ordinates and superintends the working 
of the mixed and trade provincial unemployment institutions, of which we 
will speak presently; ( b ) comes to the aid of these institutions, by means of 
the fund already mentioned and in accordance with their ascertained needs 
and with .special rules; (c) advances from this fund the sums necessary to 
the initial activity of these institutions; [d) proposes the attribution of 
grants and contributions to the unemployment institutions erected for 
workers not compelled to register with the provincial and trade institu¬ 
tions. 

Workmen of both sexes are subject to the obligation to insure against 
involuntary unemployment due to lack of work, if they are working in 
dependence on others and are paid in fixed wages or by contract. Employees 
of private firms, other than workmen, who receive altogether no more than 
350 liras a month, are subject to the same obligation. 

Persons are exempt from this obligation if they are under fifteen or 
over sixty-five years of age, and so are persons working at home, domestic 
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servants, workers permanently employed by the State, the provinces and 
the communes, and voluntary workers. 

Certain classes of workmen whose work does not readily lend itself to 
the inspection involved by the insurance and those who work for short 
periods at a time may be similarly exempted. 

In every province compulsory mixed institutes insuring against unem¬ 
ployment are erected and are administered by the Provincial Labour-Plac¬ 
ing and Unemployment Committee. The trade institutes, erected by trade 
organizations or by agreement between employers and workers, may also 
be authorized to practise this insurance. 

Since the risk of unemployment is not subject to known mathematical 
laws, on the basis of which a determined coefficient can be placed in relation 
with the number of the insured, the decree fixes the contribution to be paid 
to compulsory insurance only provisionally and pending a new ruling. It 
is fixed as follows : for a day-labourer receiving up to 4 liras a day, a weekly 
contribution of 0.35 lira ; for day-labourer receiving from 4 to 8 liras, such 
contribution of 0.70 lira ; for one receiving more than 8 liras such contribu¬ 
tion of 1.05 liras. 

The contributioi t are chargeable hall to the employer (manufacturer, 
merchant, landowner, tenant-farmer, metayer, contractor, etc.), and half to 
the employee ,* but the employer is responsible for their payment which 
must take place no later than the day on which wages are paid. 

The lessee of a holding is considered to be, together with its tenant by 
emphyteusis and usufructory, the employer of the persons outside his own 
family engaged to work on the farm. All of them are collectively respons¬ 
ible for the insurance contribution. The landowner, tenant by emphyteusis 
or usufructory, or the lessee if the faim is let, is considered as the employer 
together with the metayer , with whom he is collectively responsible for the 
payment of the insurance cc ntribution for persons employed on the farm. 

Co-operative societies are taken to be employers with respect to their 
members occupied on works which these societies undertake. 

The employee's contribution may be deducted from his pay, the lat¬ 
ter being taken to mean all he receives in compensation for his labour. It 
theiefore comprises compensation received, in excess of wages or salary, 
in accordance with the hiring contract or agreement. It does not include 
any share of profits. 

If payment consist wholly or partially of free board or lodging or other 
allowances in kind, the value of these allowances is determined at current 
market rates. 

In the^case of piece-work, the cost of tools and similar working costs 
bom by the worker under the working agreements in force, must be 
deducted from the contract price in order to determine the pay of the 
workers. 

Daily wages will be fixed by means of tables of average wages. 

No [contributicns are due from unemployed workmen during the 
period ofrtheir involuntaiy unemployment owing to lack of work. 

At the end of every financial year the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
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Labour may amend the rate of contributions in the case of institutions which 
have had incomings inadequate to paying the unemployment grants. More¬ 
over, at the end of every three years contributions may, by a decree of this 
Minister be graduated in accordance with the various classes of risks. 

A part of the contributions paid will, as has been said, be assigned to 
the national fund which we have already noticed. 

The institutes will make a daily unemployment grant in proportion to 
the contribution paid and fixed as follows : ist class contribution, daily 
grant of 1.25 liras ; 2nd class, 2.50 liras ; 3rd class, 3.75 liras. In no case 
may the grant be more than half daily wages. 

The grant is made fronrthe eighth day of unemployment and for a maxi¬ 
mum period of 120 days in the year. When the insured man has received it 
for 120 days he may not receive it again until six months have passed since 
the last day on which lie received it. 

Only involuntary unemployment due to lack of work gives right to the 
grant. Unemployment during the dead season, in the case of .seasonal work, 
does not give such right, unless the workers concerned pay a special addi¬ 
tional contribution at a rate to be fixed by each institution. Unemploy¬ 
ment arising out of conflict between employer and employed does not give 
this right. 

An unemployed workmen must present himself for registration by a 
labour-placing agency during the day following that on which he is dis¬ 
missed,unless lie intends to find work by himself, directly.In the latter case he 
renounces his right to a grant until the time when he presents himself for 
registration by a labour-placing agency. 

An unemployed workmen has no right to the grant if in the two years 
preceding his unemployment he have not made 011 his own behalf at least 
24 fortnightly, or an equivalent number of weekly or daily, contributions. 
He has the right to the grant up to the ninetieth day of his unemployment 
if in the two previous years he have made as many as 24 but less than 36 
fortnightly contributions, and up 1o the 120th day if in those years he have 
made at least 3b fortnightly contributic ns. 

An unemployed man who has, without just reason, refused adequate 
employment oJTered him in his own trade or a connected trade by the labour¬ 
placing agencies, loses lus light to the grant. Employment must be taken 
to be adequate even if it be ill another place than the unemployed man's 
home. 

By a resolution of the competent agency all persons may be excluded, 
saving appeal to the piovinciol Labour Placing and Unemployment Com¬ 
mittee, from right to the grant if the areVshown to be idle or intemperate, 
or habitually to frequent places where alcoholic drink is sold. 

The payment of the grants may also be tendered by the Provincial 
Labour Placing and Unemployment Committees, and for groups or classes of 
the unemployed, conditional on attendances! courses of elementary tech¬ 
nical instruction. 

The disputes arising [out of 'the execution of the decree are to be 
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referred to the Provincial Labour-Placing and Unemployment Committees, 
and in the second instance to the Central Executive Committee. 


* 

* * 

It is to be anticipated that the number of employees who will from the 
first be subject to the obligation to insure will not be less than five million. 
Taking this figure as basis, taking it that for nine tenths of these insured 
persons contributions will be paid regularly (one tenth is taken as the frac¬ 
tion representing the permanently unemployed, exempt from obligation 
to pay contributions), and taking the average daily contribution as being 
that due from the second class of wage-earners, it may be assumed that the 
average daily receipts in the form of contributions from all Italy will be 
540,000 liras, that is the monthly receipts will be more than 13,000,000 liras. 
Since the government's annual contribution is 40,000,000 liras, the insurance 
institution will have about 200,000,000 liras a year to provide against unem¬ 
ployment, a sum amply sufficient to make payments of unemployment grants 
to that tenth of the whole number of the insured which will be permanently 
unemployed, this allowance being ample for normal times and affording 
a sufficient guarantee even when the gravest labour crises occur (1). 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

FINLAND. 

1. MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST FOREST FIRES. — Forsakringsinspctklorens 
Ber&ttelse ange&ncle Forbakringsvasendet i Finland Ar 1916 (Report on the Position of 
Insurance in Finland in 1916), Helsingfors, 1919. 

According to the report recently published by the Inspector of Insur¬ 
ance, insurance against forest fires was practised in 1916 by a special 
department of the Omsesidiga jorsdkringsanstaltcn Sampos (Sainpos Mutual 
Insurance Institute), and by the Skogsegarenas i Finland Omsesidiga Skogs - 
brendforsdkringsforening (Association of Mutual Insurance against Forest 
Fires among Owners of Woods in Finland) which began business in iqi6. 
During 1916 the value insured was 181,219,500 Finnish marks ; premiums 

paid amounted to 208,400 Finnish marks; and the compensation granted 

* 

(1) See G. C. Noaro : Questioni dd lavoro. L/assicurazione contro la disoccupazione invo- 
lontaria. H progetto italiano. In Rivista delle Socictd Commercially Part VIII-IX, Rome, 3 1 
August*30 September 2919. 
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amounted to 9,600 Finnish marks. Working costs amounted to 66,000 
Finnish marks, namely 31,200 Finnish marks paid into various funds and 
28,800 Finnish marks spent on salaries and other costs of management. 

4 t the end of the year the guarantee funds amounted to 35,304 Fin¬ 
nish marks ; the reserve fund to 150,960 Finnish marks. 


2. A NEW FARMERS* INSURANCE COMPANY.— Cotwnerce Reports, No. 7. Washington, 
U. S A, 9 Januaiy 1020. 

A new insurance company which will effect a large variety of insurance 
for farmers and farm labourers is being organized in Helsinfors. The name 
in Finnish is Maanviljelijain Vakuutusosakeyhtio and in Swedish Jord- 
brukarnas Forsakringsaktiebolag (Farmers’ Insurance Company). The 
company will effect not only accident, old-age and life insurance for farm 
labourers, but also livestock insurance, forest fire insurance, and all kinds of 
insurance in connection with agriculture and industries auxiliary to agricul¬ 
ture, as well as the reinsurance of risks involved in such industries. The 
share capital amounts to 2,000,000 Finnish marks, composed of 10,000 
shares of 200 marks each, but it can be increased to 6,000,000 marks. 


RECENCY OF TUNIS. 

x. MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES INSURING AGAINST FIRE IN 1918. — Sta- 
itsitque gintrale de la Tunis*e. Year 1918. Tunis, 1919. 

Although the membership of the mutual societies insuring against fire 
remains very low, the year 1918 marks an appreciable progress since pievious 
years. The insured value amounted to 40,871,907 francs, the highest pre¬ 
vious corresponding figure, that of 1917, being only 23,231,069 francs. Re¬ 
ceipts passed from I28,5 iq.t \ francs to 224,526.19 francs, and although the 
year was that most heavily burdened with losses the financial report shows 


Working of the MitlmJ Agricultural Societies insuring against Fire 
from 1913 to 1918. 
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1914 

384 

7 , 875,699 

52,883 29 

6,000— 

9,262.05 

68 , 145*34 

6 

26 003.66 

6,044 85 

32,048.51 

1915 

509 

16,324,7*3 

121,960 X5 

5,000— 

20,13246 

I 47 , 993 . 6 x 

6 

4 i, 35 x 33 

9,047.06 

50,398.38 

19x6 

563 

14,8x7,284 

83 , 3 X 2-93 

5,000— 

19,665.03 

xo 7 , 877.96 

X 7 

35 , 953 -xo 

7,268.91 

43,223.01 

19x7 

652 

23,231,069 

1x9,15067 

j 5,000— 

4 , 368.37 

128,5x904 

16 

62,837.53, 

, 7 , 5 X 9-07 

7 o 356,60 

19x8 

754 

40,871,907 

211,67936 

5,000— 

7,840.83 

224,536.19 

10 

I 25 , 575 - 49 .I 3 , 9 x 7-86 

139 , 493-35 
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that receipts exceeded expenditure by 85,032.84 francs. During the six 
years from 1913 to 1918 receipts amounted to 744,731.83 fiancs as against 
an expenditure of 358,448.82 francs, so that there was a credit balance of 
386,283.01 francs. It may therefore be anticipated that with the return of 
the country to peace conditions there will be a new and considerable exten¬ 
sion of piovcd societies. 


2 MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES INSURING AGAINST HAII# PROM 1913 TO 
1918. — Slatishque generate de la Tumsie. Year 1918. Tunis, 1919. 

The position of mutual insurance against hail was much less satisfac¬ 
tory. The year 1018 certainly saw the figure standing for insured value rise 
to 21,167,932 francs while the highest figure previously reached was 
10,538,211 francs (1915). But the year was one of considerable expendi¬ 
ture, amounting to 278,665.60 francs as against an insignificant sum, 
14,649,19 francs, in the previous year. Of the six years from 1913 
to 1918 three — 1913, 1915 and 1918 — showed deficits, and the 
credit balance of the other three years unfortunately did not suffice to 
restore equilibrium. During the six years expenditure amounted to 
767,535,08 francs, and receipts were only 522,089.19 francs, falling short 
by 245.445.89 francs. 


Working of the Mutual Agricultui al Societies insuring against 
Hail from 1913 to 1918. 



£ p, 

Insured 

Paid 

— 

Sub¬ 

Various 

Total 


Coin- 

Other 

Total 


If 


subscrip¬ 




a S-s 

pens ltion 


expen di¬ 



value 

tions 

sidies 

itcupts 

receipts 

&'8*8 

paid 

costs 

lute 



francs 

fiancs 

fiancs 

fi aircs 

fiancs 

hau es 

limns 

fiancs 

francs 

1913 

124 

3,336,370 

26,631.84 

7,000 

90 03 

33,73| 87 

if 

47,601.16 

xx,x8x 96 

58,783.12 


154 

3,253,361 

27,762 22 

it,000 

133 -3 

4*,89l 45 

4 

2700598 

7,646.83 

34,655.83 

1915 

254 

10,538,311 

79,389 57 

x 5,000 

75*391 

' 91,364 96 

61 

-1,706.45 

36,530 31 

360,936.79 

19x6 

215 

0,^7,335 

51,3x0.73 

11,000 

1,095 64 

I 66,306.37 

| 9 

13,33*5 53 

6,51a 03 

19,84756 

1917 

543 

8,672,916 

7i,l7i 35 

X1,0C0 

1,734 13 

87.195,77 

5 

7,55r.9 q 

7,097.30 

14,649 x8 

19x8 

337 

31,167,93'’ 

182,474 16 

X 1,000 

2,128 31 

198,602.77 

43 

250,5x2 02 

58,153 58 

278,665.60 


SPAIN. 

REGULATIONS OF THE “ MTTTUALIDAD NACIONAL DEL SEGURO AGRO-PECUA- 
RIO — Gacela de Madrid , Year CCI,VHI, No 319. Madrid, 15 November 1919. 

The Regulations of the Mutmlidad Nacionaldel Secvro Agro-Pecuario 
he establishment of which we noted in our issue of Nm ember-December 
919, provide that the Council (Consejo de Patronato) shall determine an- 
ually the classes of mutual insurance which shall be ejected. The various 
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risks directly insured by the Mntualidad National, will be classified in the 
following order, according to the degree in which they are susceptible of 
being insured against on a sound basis : (1) Hail, (2) Mortality or useless¬ 
ness of livestock caused by disease or accident, (3) Destruction of crops 
by fire, (4) Pests, (5) Frosf, snow, floods, drought. 

The risks of damage by hail being entirely unavoidable, the Mu- 
tdalidad will insure against them to the full extent of the damage. The 
insurance contract will last for five years and will cover all the crops pro¬ 
duced on the holdings insured. A provisional premium will be payable, 
which will be determined annually by the Council and will vary according 
to the nature of the crops and to local conditions. 

If the amount of the compensation to be paid exceeds the available 
funds, no further premium will be levied. If, however, the compensation 
payable is less than the available funds, part of the pi ovisional premium will 
be repaid. 

The provisional premium will be the tariff rate determined annually 
for each case, plus 10 per cent. The additional percentage will form the 
Temporary Reserve Fund, which, if it has not been fully utilized during the 
term of the insurance, will be passed at the end of the term to the General 
Reserve Fund. 

Four funds will be formed to provide for the payment of compensa¬ 
tion. These will be: 

(1) The Compensation Fund, formed by the premiums paid, after 
deduction of a percentage for expenses. 

(2) The Temporary Reserve Fund, formed as stated above. 

(3) The Accumulated Surpluses Fund, formed by the surplus in 
each year of the Compensation Fund. This fund will be held on behalf 
of the individual policy-holders, but ‘the amounts credited to each will 
only be paid at the termination of his contract. 

(4) The General Reserve Fund, formed by the surpluses of the Tem¬ 
porary Reserve Fund at the end of each five-year period, and by any other 
receipts of which the application lias not been otherwise determined. 

The compensation will be paid annually. If the Compensation Fund 
is not sufficient, recourse will be lia$L to the other funds in the order in which 
they have been named. When the losses are so severe that all the avail¬ 
able funds are insufficient to pay the compensation and the deficit is not 
covereci by re-insurance, such part of the accumulated funds as the Coun¬ 
cil may determine will be divided amongst the policy-holders in propor¬ 
tion to the losses they have sustained. 

All the insurances effected in any one year no matter what the crops in¬ 
sured or the locality in which they are situated, will form a single insurance 
group. 

Special branches will be formed for live-stock insurance and insurance 
against the destruction of crops by fire, fosses will not be compensated 
in full, the policy-holder retaining in all cases a proportion of the risk. 

Insurance against pests, frost, snow, floods and drought will be car¬ 
ried ont by the Mntnalidad National through the medium of mutual in- 
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surance societies to be organized as may be determined by the Council. 
These societies will be based on fixed premiums proportionate to the ag¬ 
gregate value of the crops to be insured. 

Provided that they are registered under the Law of i_| May 1908 and 
adjust their working in conformity with the system adopted by the Mu- 
tuahdad National , mutual insurance societies will be allowed to re-insure 
with the Mu tuahdad the whole or part of the risks they carry. 

As soon as the funds at its disposal will permit, the Council of the 
Mntuahdad will proceed to establish Re-insurance Societies for each 
class of risk with which it deals. 



Part III: Credit 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OE MORTGAGE CREDIT 
FROM 1907 TO 1918. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Das schweizerischd Bankwesen im Jahre 1918 Beaibeitet im slatistischen Bureau 
des schweizerischen Nationalbanfc. Berne, Stampfli and Co., 1930. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

Wjeber-Sciiurtcr (J.): Die schweizerischen Hypothekenbanken. Zurich, Fuseli, 1914. 
Stampel (Dr. A.): Die schweizerischen Kantonalbanken. Zurich, Fussli, 1914. 


§ i. General remarks. 

In Switzerland mortgage credit is afforded by the following groups 
of banks: Cantonal Banks [Kantonalbanken) ; Large Banks ( Grossbanken); 
Local Banks [Lokal-und Mittdbanken) ; Savings and Loan Banks ( Spar- 
und Leihkassen); Mortgage banks [Hypothekenbanken) ; Savings-banks 
[Sparkassen) ; Trust Banks (Trustbanken); Overseas Banks (U her see- 
banhen). 

Of these groups the last but one, that of the Trust Banks, has entirely 
ceased its mortgage credit business since 1914, having carried it on only 
in the three years from 1911 to 1911. It amounted to 19 million francs 
in the first, 39 million francs in the second and 49 million francs in the 
last year. 

The group of the Overseas Banks afforded mortgage credit from 1914 
onwards but only to a very limited and diminishing extent: its mortgage 
loans were reduced from about 56,000,000 francs in 1914 to 46,500,000 francs 
in 1918. 

In the case of all the other groups the balance of mortgage credit 
grew constantly, except in that of the Savings and Loan Banks which re¬ 
duced this part of their business by about 10,000,000 francs between 
1907 and 1918. The mortgage credit business of the Cantonal and the 
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Mortgage Banks largely surpassed that of all the other groups, the mort¬ 
gage loans of both these groups reaching fifteen hundred million francs. 

In view of the importance of these two last groups and the fact that 
both do land credit business almost exclusively, we will examine their 
mortgage credit. 


§ 2. The mortgage and the cantonal banks. 


A. Mortgage Banks . 

Until the middle of last century Swiss mortgage credit was afforded 
almost exclusively by the Savings Banks and by private capitalists. 

With the second half of the nineteenth century there began for Swit¬ 
zerland a new period characterized by the development of industry and 
trade, the impulse given to railway and road making, and the foundation 
of higher schools and other institutions, especially for technical instruc¬ 
tion. Banks began to be founded. The cantons founded the Cantonal 
Banks, which originated in the State and enjoyed State supervision, and 
the cantonal governments entrusted to these banks everything connected 
with land credit, laying particular stress on agricultural credit. 

But the State impulsion and State help given to land credit did not 
confine themselves to the foundation of so-called mortgage sections in the 
Cantonal Banks or of independent State mortgage institutions. Several 
cantons acquired a direct interest in the fortunes of the private mortgage 
banks by baying no inconsiderable amount of their paper. But the pro¬ 
cess which led to the foundation of true mortgage banks was the passage 
from individual credit to credit organized on legal bases. The private 
capitalist, who had hitherto invested his money voluntarily and almost 
exclusively in mortgages, gave these up to some extent in order to invest 
it in State securities, railway, industrial and commercial bonds and shares, 
and bank bonds. 

The landowner naturally suffered much from this change. The 
Savings-Banks and the few Cantonal Banks could not satisfy the whole 
demand. 

This new state of affairs caused the institution of the true Mortgage 
Banks. Table (page 261) contains data as to the number, the total 
balance and the amount of the mortgages of the Mortgage Banks from 
1907 to 1918. 


B. Cantonal Banks . 

The number of the Cantonal Banks varied between 1917 and 19x8 
from 22 to 24: it was 22 from 1907 to 1913, 23 from 1914 to 1916 and 24 in 
1917 and 1918. 
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Table I. — The Swiss Mortgage Banks 1907-1918. 


Year 

Number 

of 

banks 

Balance sheet 
total 

(thousands of francs) 

Amount 
of moitgai?es 
(thousands of francs) 

1907. 

16 

1.025,930 

920,061 

1908. 

IG 

1,103,553 

989,690 

1909 . 

17 

1,201,287 

1,062,312 

I 9 IO. 

19 

1,330,597 

1.177.583 

1911. 

19 

1,441,115 

1,266,533 

1912. 

19 

1,497,440 

1,337.215 

1913. 

19 

l,552,4<54 

1.388,295 

19H. 

18 

l,577» 8 92 

1,414,983 

1915 . 

18 

1,604,658 

1,433,701 

1916 . 

18 

1,620,137 

1,441,807 

1917. 

17 

1,620,812 

1,450,260 

1918 . 

17 

1,646,392 

1,149,54* 


As we have already mentioned, the mortgage credit of these banks 
also developed notably, the total sum of the loans doubling between 1907 
and 1918. 


Table II. — The Swiss Cantonal Banks , 1907-1918. 


- S'” - ■ .""" . 

Year 

Number 

of 

banks 

Balance sheet 
total 

(thousands of francs) 

Amount 
of mortgages 
(thousands of francs 

! 

1907 . 

22 

1 , 902,899 

830,273 

1908 . . 

22 

1,978,885 

891,977 

I909... 

22 

2,034,402 

947 .1*2 

I9IO. 

22 

2,127,404 

I, 022 , 4}20 

I 9 H . . 

22 

2,336,410 

1,117,862 

1912 . 

22 

2,660,132 

1,218,110 

1913 . 

22 

2,872,572 

1 , 293,755 

’1914 • • . 

23 

2,921,598 

1 , 373.912 

1915 . 

23 

3,026,668 

1406,241 

1916. 

23 

2,223,301 

1446,029 

1917 . 

24 

2468,593 

1 , 5 . 3,738 

X918. 

24 

3,665,150 

1,558481 
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A series of laws lays it down that the Cantonal Banks' mortgage loans 
form the most important part of their business, and their business of this 
kind does indeed represent the most important part of their activity. 

The amount of the mortgages and the balance of the Swiss Cantonal 
Banks in the period stated were as shown in Table II (page 261) 


§ 3. Other institutions. 

The mortgage credit of the i/ocal Banks (JLokal- und Mittelbanken), 
the Large Banks (Grossbanken) and the Savings-Banks (Sparkassen) has 
had a notable development. We have arranged in one table figures show¬ 
ing the total balance of these groups and the amount of their mortgages 
for the period from 1907 to 1918. 


Table hi. — The Large Banks , Local Banks and Savings-Banks , 1907-1918. 


Year 

Numbei 

Balance sheet total 
(thousand of fraucs) 

Amount of moi tgages 
(thousands of fiancs) 

Large 

Banks 

Local 

Banks 

Sav¬ 

ings 

Banks 

Large 

Banks 

Local 

Banks 

Savings 

'Rfl.nlrfl 

Laige 

Banks 

Local 

Banks 

Savings 

Bonks 

1907 

9 

97 

86 

*>665,152 

1,108,409 

627,*35 

*38,219 

177,982 

442,076 

1908 

9 

99 

86 

1,722,419 

1,164,405 

650,851 

149,575 

184,320 

454,951 

1909 

9 

98 

86 

1,973,416 

1,196,074 

687,627 

*65,47* 

192,704 

475,910 

1910 

9 

99 

86 

2,108,324 

1,302,511 

730,103 

180,086 

199,976 

497,240 

I9II 

9 

96 

86 

2,271,707 

1 , 333.524 

756,968 

191,498 

208,757 

512,906 

1912 

7 

89 

81 

2 . 4 * 8,583 

1,262,967 

764,786 

* 94 , 5*8 

206,162 

520,382 

1913 

7 

85 

80 

2,466,112 

*,*91,039 

801,659 

166,684 

211,650 

552,076 

1914 

7 

87 

s? 

2,369.385 

1,156,740 

812,215 

163,520 

216,776 

553 . 0*2 

1915 

7 

87 

87 

2,664,870 

1,168,467 

819,231 

*63,825 

219,109 

554,942 

I9I6 

7 

86 

87 

3,025,238 

*.252,556 

842,667 

162,907 

225,301 

555,860 

1917 

7 

85 

87 

3,521,875 

*,377,740 

888,042 

235,398 

225,941 

569,337 

1918 

7 

85 

87 

3,980,246 

*,566,378 

963,471 

225,989 

245,6*4 

603,718 


§ 4. Position of mortgage credit taken as a whole. 

* 

It is important to know the total development of mortgage credit 
in Switzerland. 
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The mortgage loans made by the Swiss banks from 1913 to 1918 in- 


creased as follows, in terms of millions of francs. 



1913 x 9*4 1915 

1916 

iw 

1918 

3.863 3.968 4,0x7 

4,071 

4,227 

4.324 

Increase since previous year: 




145 105 49 

54 

156 

97 


Table IV gives data as to the development of Swiss mortgage credit 
from 1907 to 1918, and also, for purposes of comparison, the figures as to 
the balance sheet totals of all the credit institutions of Switzerland. 


Table IV. — Mortgages sand Balance Sheet Totals 
of all Swiss Credit Institutions , 1907-1918. 


Year 

Number 

of 

mortgages 

Total balance 

(thousands of francs) 

Amount 
of mortgages 
(thousands of francs) 

1907 . 

333 

7,266,791 

2,708,966 

1908. 

340 

7.639,393 

2,891,482 

1:909. 

341 

8,185,166 

3 , 079,294 

1910. 

339 

8,759,97s 

3 , 305,110 

191X. 

335 

9.395,260 

3 , 549,173 

19x2. 

314 

9,931,247 

3 , 7 * 7,647 

1913. 

306 

10,294,668 

3,862,747 

1914 . 

319 

10,326,713 

3,967,822 

1915 . 

318 

10,813,697 

4,017,380 

1916. 

318 

11,567,372 

4,071,013 

1917 . 

316 

12,510,692 

4,227,277 

1918... 

315 

13,533.757 

4 , 323,937 


The general stagnation of Swiss credit business in 1910 is to be at¬ 
tributed, in so far as rural mortgage credit is concerned to the abundance 
of money in circulation in rural districts, and is chiefly due, in so far as 
urban credit is concerned, to the slackening of building in the towns. 
Only industrial building fed mortgage credit to a small extent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

AUSTRALIA. 

EOANS TO PRODUCERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — Iyoans to Producers Act 1917 (South 
Australia). I/xms to Producers Act Amendment Act, 1919 (South Australia). South 
Australia: Regulations under the loans to Producers Act, 1917, issued 7 August 1919 and 
30 October 1919. South Australian Government Gazette , No. 1, Adelaide, 1 January 1920. 

Towards the end of 1917 an Act % was passed by the Parliament oe 
South Australia “ to enable loans to be made by the Government for th' 
encouragement of rural production and of effective land settlement. ’ 
Under this Act a fund was constituted, to be known as “ The Loans to 
Producers Fund, ” to which will be credited such moneys as may be provid¬ 
ed from time to time by Parliament. The Act of 1917 laid down £10,000 
as the maximum which might be voted by Parliament, but by an amending 
act passed in 1919 this sum was increased to £35,000. 

Loans may be made out of the Fund either to co-operative societies 
or to individual landholders. The purposes for which loans may be grant¬ 
ed to co-operative societies were thus specified in the Act of 19x7 : 

(а) the erection of cool stores; 

(б) the erection of factories for jam-making and canning, drying, or 
otherwise preserving fruit or vegetables ; 

(c) the erection of fruit-packing sheds; 

{d) the erection or purchase of butter, cheese or bacon factories; 

(e) the purchase of fruit-grading machinery; 

(/) the erection of silos. 

The Act authorized the Governor to prescribe other purposes for which 
loans might be granted, and he has prescribed as additional purposes 
for which loans may be granted to co-operative societies: 

(g) the erection or purchase of wineries or distilleries ; 

(h) the purchase of cool stores; 

(i) the purchase of factories for jam-making and for canning, drying, 
or otherwise preserving fruit or vegetables; 

(j) the purchase of fruit-packing sheds. 

To individual landholders loans can only be granted for the purchase 
of fruit-grading machinery and the erection of silos. The Governor has 
not prescribed any additional purpose. 
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Applications for loans are made to the Minister of Agriculture, who re¬ 
fers them to a Loans to Producers Board appointed by him. The Mini¬ 
ster inay, on the recommendation of the Board, make such loans as he 
considers desirable. 

For all purposes except the purchase of fruit-grading machinery loans 
will be made for a period of twenty years. For the first two years of the 
currency of the loan interest only will be payable, the payments being made 
half-yearly. After this the repayment of the principal, together with 
interest, will be made in 36 half-yearly instalments, the first instalment 
falling due on the first day of the 31st month from the making of the loan. 

Loans for the purchase of fruit-grading machinery will be made for a 
period of seven years. The principal will be repaid in 14 half-yearly in¬ 
stalments, and interest will be payable on the loan or the balance still un¬ 
paid on the same days on which instalments of the principal are payable. 

Every loan to a co-operative society must be secured by a first mort¬ 
gage over the society’s estate or interest in any land or building. If the 
loan is for the purchase of fruit-grading machinery, the Minister may also 
require the Society to grant him a bill of sale over such goods and chattels 
as he thinks fit. Loans to landholders must also be secured by a first mort¬ 
gage. 

The rate of interest payable on loans is fixed from time to time by 
the State Treasurer, notice being published in the Government Gazette 
In the Gazette of x January 1920 a notice appeared that the rate had been 
fixed at 6 per cent, per annum. When, however, any half-yearly pay¬ 
ment is made within 14 days next after the day upon which it becomes due, 
a rebate of interest at the rate of % per cent, is allowed. 


EGYPT. 

THE MORTGAGE CREDIT BUSINESS OF THE I/AND BANK OF EGYPT IN 1918-1919. 

— Rapports du Conseil d'administration et des censeurs . Alexandria, 1919. 

Egypt held a privileged position during the war: an agricultural country, 
it is affected less than others by the industrial crises which have followed 
on the world-wide upheaval for the products of her soil have reached un¬ 
hoped-for prices which will doubtless remain high for a considerable period. 
A large part of the private debt has been repaid. The considerable avail¬ 
able funds left in the hands of the cultivators allow them to make new pur¬ 
chases. The improvement of lands hitherto unproductive, in accordance 
with a programme of large works undertaken or planned by the government, 
will further encourage the country’s economic development. 

The Land Bank of Egypt has closely followed the general movement 
of business. Its receipts in cash have been very large and a resumption has 
taken place of its activity as mortgagee. 

From the time of its foundation until the dose of the year 1918-19, the 
Land Bank concluded 2,839 amortizable loans and 345 amortizable sales 
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of real estate for a total sum of 235,435,949.68 francs, including 146 loans 
and 61 sales passed in 1918-19 for a capital sum of 12,438,023,90 francs. 

Anticipated repayments amounted to 92,691,796.68 francs, including 
7,227,714.27 francs for 1918-19. 

The part of the annual payments representing the capital receiv¬ 
ed which constitutes amortization is 53,271,724.49 francs, including 
4,176,076.63 francs for 1918-19. 

The balance of amortizable loans and sales on 30 September 1919 was 
89,471,528.51 francs. 

The total amount of current mortgage loans on 30 September 1919 was 
91,288,874.69 francs, and since a sum of 3,540,163.31 francs was still due 
from various debtors on the amounts of the auction prices of expropriated 
real estate, the total mortgage business amounted to 94,829,037.90 francs. 
More than 97 per cent, of the current loans was secured by rural real estate. 


FRENCH COLONIES 

INTRODUCTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL PLEDGE INTO COCHIN CHINA. — 
Mimstcrc de VAgriculture: Bulletin mensucl de VOffice de renseignements agricoles, January- 
April 1919. 

On 28 November 19r8 the Governor General of Indo-China issued a 
decree which introduced the agricultural pledge into Cochin China. 

Its aims is to allow the native agricultural unions to grant to their 
members loans secured by goods pledged by private deed, such loans being 
privileged in the matter of registration. 

Since in certain points this decree is contrary to the provisions of the 
decree of 16 April 1916, approved by the decree of 5 Januaiy 1917, as to 
the registration of deads concerned with native business, the new decree 
has been approved by a decree issued by the President of the Republic on 
the report of the Minister of the Colonies. 


UNITED STATES. 

LOANS MADE UNDER THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM. — Norman (James B.): 
Co-operative Credit Institutions in the United Slates, in Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science , Vol. LXXXVII, No, 176. Philadelphia, January 1920. 

In our issue of Aiigust-September-October 1919 we gave an account of 
the working of the Fedeial Farm Loan System. We now give a table showing 
for each State the number of National Farm Loan Associations chartered 
up to 30 September 1919, together with the number and total amount of 
loans made since the organization of the system. The districts into which 
the States are grouped are those of the twelve Federal I<and Banks which 
have been organized. 
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Loam made under the Federal Farm Loan System from the Organization 
of the System to 30 September 1919. 


District and State 

Number 
of national 
farm loan 
associations 
chartered 

Number 

of loans made 

Total 

amount loaned 

District No. x: 

Maine. 

16 

511 

$1,062,550 

New Hampshire 

6 

147 

312,900 

Vermont . . . 

II 

306 

785,500 

Massachusetts . 

*7 

591 

1,488,605 

Rhode Island . 

2 

50 

118,400 

Connecticut . . 

15 

390 

1,201,600 

New York . . . 

42 

1,351 

4,142,740 

New Jersey . . 

17 

24O 

801,250 

District No. 2 : 

Pennsylvania . 

45 

864 

2,262,900 

Virginia .... 

75 

2,392 

6,341.850 

West Virginia . 

24 

627 

1,137,650 

Maryland . • . 

14 

204 

634,700 

Delaware . . . 

1 

12 

24,500 

District No. 3: 

North Carolina. 

128 

2,610 

4.635,550 

South Carolina. 

100 

1,631 

4,387.090 

Georgia 

65 

945 

2,454.285 

Florida 

68 

i, 37 i 

2,414,120 

District No. 4: 

Tennessee . 

112 

1,966 

4,881,500 

Kentucky 

81 

1,378 

3,458,700 

Indiana . 

90 

3,361 

7 » 9 I 3 , 30 <> 

Ohio . . 

35 

527 

1,706,400 

District No. 5: 

Alabama. . . 

107 

3,413 

5,752,445 

Louisiana . . 

68 

2,589 

4,180,490 

Mississippi. . 

141 

6,493 

8,259,570 

District No. 6: 

Tllipni*; , 

XX2 

i,7H 

6,622,835 

Missouri. 

134 

2,609 

7,006,900 

Arkansas 

137 

4.757 

7,266,305 

District No. 1 : 

North Dakota 

X69 

5»«9 

15,339,300 

Minnesota . . . 

I44 

3,H7 

9,318,200 

Wisconsin . . . 

86 

1,797 

4,093400 

Michigan . , . 

117 

2,699 

4.855.000 
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CREDIT 


Loans made under the Federal Farm Loan System from the Organization 
of the System to 30 September 1919 (Continued). 



Number 
of national 

Number 

Total 

Distiict and Stale 

farm loan 
associations 

of loans made 

amount loaned 


charleicd 


Distiict No. 

Iowa. 


134 

*,475 

$r7,lI0,250 

Nebraska . . . 


125 

2514 

10,506,990 

South Dakota 


79 

1,615 

6,500,950 

Wyoming . . 


22 

445 

972,100 

Difsnct No. 9 : 

Kansas . . ■ 


129 

3,082 

10 , 771,500 

Oklahoma. • 


119 

*,587 

5 , 099,100 

Colorado . . 


no 

2,395 

4 , 591,000 

New Mexico . 


81 

1,869 

2,850,200 

District No. 10: 

Texas. 


320 

10,212 

28,666,561 

District No. n : 

California 


113 

2,869 

9 , 315,500 

Utah . . 


5* 

1,407 

3,973,800 

Nevada . 


3 

38 

172,600 

Arizona . 


9 

232 

603,500 

District No. 12 : 

Idaho. . . 


75 

2,412 

6,789,295 

Montana. - 


132 

4,058 

9,949,640 

Oregon . . 


91 

3,018 

8,715,180 

Washington 


153 

4,108 

9,4*6,745 


Total . . 

3,953 

100,112 

$*61,175,346 


On 30 September 1919 the aggregate capital of the Federal hand Banks 
was $21,387,689 of which $13,032,860 was held by the national farm loan 
associations. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

ADVANCES TO SETTLERS IN THE TRANSVAAD — Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, N°. 997, Pretoria, 15 September 1919. 

The terms and conditions under which advances may be made by the 
Minister of hands to lessees under the Crown hands Disposal Ordinance, 
N°. 57 of 190} (Transvaal) were published "in the Union Government Gazette 
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of 15 September 191c). Such advances may be made for the erection or con¬ 
struction of improvements of a permanent or substantial nature on a hold¬ 
ing, or for providing a lessee with stock, implements, seeds and other things 
necessary to enable him tc develop and work his holding beneficially. 

Applications are made to the Department of bands, which refers them 
to the band Board appointed in terms of the Ordinance. No advance is 
made except on the recommendation of the Land Board and the total amount 
of advances made to a lessee cannot exceed £250. 

Interest is payable half-yearly at the rate of 5 per cent per annum and 
if any sum payable by a lessee be not paid within one month from the date 
on which it falls due, interest at the rate of 4 */> per cent, will be charged 
thereon from the date on which it became due to the date on which the pay¬ 
ment is actually made. 

If the borrower's lease under the Ordinance is ceded, terminated or 
cancelled, the principal remaining unpaid, together with interest due thereon, 
becomes forthwith due and payable. In the event of the money advanced 
net being spent by the lessee for the purposes for which it was advanced, or 
if the lessee otherwise fails to comply with the conditions on which the ad¬ 
vance was made, the Minister of Lands may declare the advance, as well as 
any advance previously made, and interest thereon to be forthwith due 
and payable and may also cancel the lease of the holding. 

The lessee must insure against loss by fire such building on his holding 
as the Minister may direct and must keep in repair any improvements on the 
holding. 

Unless the Land Board otherwise direct, the right of property in all 
livestock, implements and other material advanced will be vested in the 
Minister of Lands until the whole of the advance, with interest, has been 
repaid. 

Apart from making advances to the lessee, the [Minister may, on receipt 
of an application from the lessee and subject to the reconmendation of the 
Land Board, cause boring operations to be effected or improvements of a 
permanent nature to be constructed and the cost thereof may be added to 
the purchase price of the holding and the rent or instalments of purchase 
price payable by the lessee in respect of the holding may be increased 
accordingly. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRIA. 

THE ABSORPTION OF PEASANT HOLDINGS 
AND LEGISLATIVE EFFORTS TO COUNTERACT IT 

by Hermann Kallbrunner, Agricultural Engineer. 

Since x86o changes in the tenure of land, variously caused and very 
deplorable from the economic point of view, have occurred in certain parts 
of Austria and especially in the eastern dstricts. The number of the inde¬ 
pendent peasant landowners has decreased while that of the large landown¬ 
ers has increased as has the size of their holdings. 

Generally the large Austrian properties, particularly in the territories 
of the Sudeten and the Carpathians which have today passed respectively 
to the Republic of Czechoslovakia and to Poland, were models as regarded 
the intensive use of their soil, their improved system of farming, and the 
scientific utilization of their products which were subjected on the spot to in¬ 
dustrial processes. But on the large properties which have recently sprung up 
in the mountainous countries agriculture was and is mainly extensive. Fields 
and meadows are mostly turned into forests ; mountain pasturelands are 
abandoned to wild vegetation; buildings not needed by the keepers are 
left to fall into ruins. 

The peasants' holdings have almost always been acquired by 
towndwdlers, who have generally wished to procure for themsdves 
a larger or smaller property for purposes of sport or as a summer residence. 
More rarely, especially when they have been acquired by religious corpora¬ 
tions, these holdings have constituted a safe if little remunerative invest¬ 
ment for capital. Only exceptionally has there been an idea of acquiring 
them as a speculation, in view of their value for growing timber. The mot¬ 
ives which have determined the purchase have also determined the utiliza¬ 
tion of the soil. Generally agriculture has been superseded by extensive for¬ 
estry, and stock-raising, which had some importance, by game preserving. 
Only the best and best situated pieces of land have been reserved for farming 
on a small scale, which generally has not supplied the needs of the new own- 
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ers or the need for food of the game they preserve. It has therefore 
come about that very many landowners have bought hay, horse-chestnuts 
and similar stores and transported them to the mountains. In a few ex¬ 
ceptional cases the new landowners ha\ e tried to keep up a certain agricul¬ 
tural production. In these cases, however, thorough methods of farming, 
which aim systematically at production, have not been followed, the guidance 
being rather that of caprice and being above all imcompetent. There have 
been farms in which every fashionable novelty and every idea formulated 
have been introduced. The method of keeping stock permanently at grass 
has succeeded that of keeping it stalled; grey cattle have been replaced by 
red and white cattle; first pigs, then horses or sheep have been kept, in a 
varying series, generally by an ever changing staff who have been strange 
to the country and have -been dismissed before they have had the chance 
of adapting themselves to the local economic conditions. The farms have 
always been run at a loss, generally for several years. When the owners have 
become convinced that they would never, never draw a profit from them, 
they have ended by abandoning agricultuie even on the areas hitherto used 
for it and by afforesting these also. 

The transformation of many peasants’ holdings into sporting properties 
resulted in a thinning of the population, for not only the peasants, their 
families and those they employed emigrated to the valleys and plains and 
the towns, but also the craftsmen and tradesmen of the mountains. In 
the time of the greatest absorption of peasant holdings into large properties, 
the so-called Baucrnlcgung, many small iron-works were also ruined. They 
were to be found in all the valleys, obtaining power from the mountain 
falls and using charcoal, the latter being an important and lucrative source 
of gain for the peasants. When the large scientifically run ironworks, found¬ 
ed on a large scale and brilliantly organized, robbed the small enterprises 
of their life-force, these latter, wrhich had been active for centuries, and their 
workmen, had to forsake their home, and thus depopulation increased, 
and a yet larger emigration of peasants ensued since the market hitherto 
open for charcoal was lost. This is an interesting example of the connection 
between industry and agriculture which is often so close. 

Side by side with the decrease in the population there was a decrease 
in the number of heads of live stock, in the whole agricultural production 
and in the country’s tax-paying capacity. The lack of uniform statistics, 
and the circumstance that the changes named were influenced in a Contrary 
sense by other factors, make it impossible to illustrate this statement with 
figures. Such illustration would be possible only after a very detailed ex¬ 
planation which would take all accompanying circumstances exactly into 
account, and fpr this we have no space. But we have many single state¬ 
ments to draw upon, and we can thence directly or indirectly deduce the 
loss which Hie absorption of peasant holdings implies. Wettschieber, in 
his work “Die Bauernlegung in Steiermark, ” published in Gratz in 1916, 
proves that in Upper Styria, from 1903 to 1913, there were sold to persons 
other than peasants 585 farms, previously owned by peasants only, having a 
total area of 23,356 hectares and being of the value of 17,500,000 crowns. 
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Nearly half the land thus conveyed served to form or enlarge sporting pro¬ 
perties. In the judicial districts of Liezen and Rottenmann, which have an 
area of 8o,6oo hectares, there were sold to .sporting owners during the last 
forty years, according to Uitz (“ Der Riickgang dcs bauerlichen Besitzungs ” 
in “ Zeitschrift fiir Volkwirtschaft ", Vienna, 1915) 300 peasants’ holdings 
having a a total area of 17,000 hectares. The area sold is equal in the dis¬ 
trict of Liezen to half and in that of Tottenmann to two thirds of the present 
property of peasants. Dr. Giirtler, in his “ Verlorenes Bauerland,’’ published 
in Gratz in 1917, makes similar observations. 

In Lower Austria, according to enquiries made by the Provincial 
Council of Lower Austria, 4,306 peasants’ holdings were sold voluntarily and 
1,361 compulsorily from 1883 to 1893, most of them g'fing to form sporting 
properties. According to Panz, 216 peasants’ holdings, extending in round 
figures over 16,000 hectares, were absorbed into large properties between 
1883 and 1905 in the three judicial districts of Aspang, Gutenstein and 
Ganing. In 396 cases of sales noted in the report of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee of Lower Austria, the former owners had become day or permanent 
labourers ; in 647 cases they had entered other trades ; in 517 they had taken 
other farms ; in 191 they had retired on pensions ; in 54 they had been ad¬ 
mitted into paupers’ asylums ; in 4^4 they were dead. 

Enquiries in other provinces yielded similar results. Most of the former 
owners were gaining a living in towns and in industry—very few of them in 
the country — often a precarious living in conditions new to them. Yet 
the force they represented was not lost to the country. But the reduction 
in the country’s flocks and herds had an unmitigated importance. If the 
results of the census of live stock made on 31 December in the last ten years 
be compared, we find a diminution in the number of cattle and sheep or, 
rarely, an insignificant increase. . This is particularly striking for the years 
from 1900 to 1910, in which the* number of cattle and sheep dcreased all 
over the mountainous country except in Lower Austria where it increased by 
0.4 per cent. (2,571 head). 

According to the census of live stock of 31 December 1910 (“Die Er- 
gebnisse der Viehzahlung votn 31 Dezember iqio "), published by the 
Central Statistical Commission, the herds of the several provinces were 
as follows: 



1880 

1890 

TQOO 

IpXO 

Lower Austria . . . 

• • 564,167 

554,153 

606,938 

609,509 

Upper Austria . . . 

• • 555.155 

553,074 

588,569 

552,877 

Salzburg. 

. ; 149.581 

143,484 

141,549 

128,618 

Styria. 

• • 663,173 

700,012 

718,841 

683,443 

Carinthia. 

• ■ 258,255 

347,557 

256,220 

222,383 

Tyrol. 

. . 420,169 

402,989 

433,405 

412,667 

Vorarlberg. 

• • 61,115 

58,231 

62,635 

58,593 
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The flocks were as follows : 



1880 

1890 

19 00 

1910 

Lower Austria. . . . 

.. 178,541 

H5.552 

661,490 

44,619 

Upper Austria. . . . 

.. 80,139 

63,310 

47,674 

32,204 

Salzburg. 

.. 58,290 

51,860 

45,063 

35,991 

Styria. 

.. 188,273 

162,416 

123,245 

86,708 

Carinthia. 

.. 167,809 

132,709 

118,563 

71,316 

Tyrol. 

.. 246,426 

307,329 

176,594 

150,903 

Vorarlberg. 

.. 12,312 

10,204 

7,999 

4,686 


When these figures are examined it should of course be remembered that 
other circumstances, as well as the reduction of farmed area due to the ab¬ 
sorption of peasant holdings, have determined the diminution in the number 
of cattle, which has in many cases been itself the cause of a deterioration 
in the economic condition of the peasants in the country. A farm which 
derives its chief profit from the sale of live stock and their products must 
obviously decline in prosperity when the niunber of the animals it maintains 
no longer allows of any sales, the whole increase being absorbed by the owner’s 
own consumption. 

It is interesting to compare the flocks and herds of T900 with those of 
1910 in the districts in which the absorption of peasant holdings by large 
properties was notoriously on the greatest scale Such a comparison makes 
very clear the mutual connection of the flocks and herds and of the absorp¬ 
tion of peasant holdings. In the political district of Lilienfeld in Lower 
Austria the number of cattle fell by 1,373 from 13,894, that of sheep by 1,370 
from 2,783 ; in the judicial district of Glaggnitz the number of cattle, 6,279, 
fell by 350, that of sheep, 934, by 447 , in the political district of Poggstall 
14,446 cattle fell by 1,078 and 2,880 sheep by 900; in the political district 
of Scheibbs 29,185 cattle by 1,263 and 5,738 sheep by 2,232; and in the ju¬ 
dicial district of Gutenstein 4,401 cattle by 732 and 618 sheep by 248. 

It can easily be understood that the diminution of the farmed area and 
of the flocks and herds, and the small number of peasants cultivating the 
soil, on the one hand, and the increased number of consumers in the towns 
on the other hand, did not a little to aggravate the situation in Austria-Hun¬ 
gary during the war with regard to the food-supply, and especially such 
situation in Austria, which is now made up almost exclusively of the 
mountainous countries which suffered most from the absorption of 
peasants' holdings. 

The lessened tax-paying capacity of the districts in which this ab¬ 
sorption of small agricultural holdings took place is in general hard to es¬ 
timate, although the land-tax is considerably lower for recently afforested 
woods than for Adds and woods. The transformation has generally taken 
place little by little, and always much more slowly than the growth of the 
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fiscal burden which has increased rapidly in consequence of the increased 
needs and the lessened value of money. The effect of the decline of small 
agricultural holdings has, on the other hand, been much felt in the taxa¬ 
tion of single communes. The communes supply their own need of money by 
an additional tax added to the government tax, and since communal ex¬ 
penditure is not reduced by a reduction of population — roads and schools 
have to be maintained in the same way, whether the peasants number 
20 or 60 — the additional taxes have to be doubled or even quadrupled 
while the government tax is appreciably falling owing to the transforma¬ 
tion of fields into woods and the demolition of dwelling-houses. This ex¬ 
plains why the remaining peasants are subject to such heavy communal 
taxation, allhongh they also pay considerable taxes to the State. Thus 
the remaining peasants are under another economic disadvantage. Their 
financial position is again weakened and their economic independence 
threatened. 

Before the war the necessity of taking energetic and precisely direct¬ 
ed action with regard to this injurious absorption of peasant holdings, 
of discovering its causes and arresting its effects (i), was overlooked, al¬ 
though at the beginning it would have been easy to repair the damage 
already done and to prevent it from spreading. 

As it is easy to mend a small hole in the roof of a house and thus pre¬ 
vent large damages, so it is a simple matter to repair economic losses as 
soon as they make themselves evident. But as it is difficult to restore a 
house which is in a thoroughly bad state of repair, so it is hard to re-estab¬ 
lish in their old conditions a class of peasant landowners whose existence 
is gravely compromised. 

Only during the war was an energetic effort made to arrest the exodus 
of peasants from the land and to prevent the transition from intensive to 
extensive cultivation, but the true causes of the absorption of peasant hold¬ 
ings were not touched nor the evil attacked at its roots. 

The law as to the sale of lands, the Grimdverkehrsvcrordnnng, of 9 Aug¬ 
ust 1915, published in No. 234 of the “ Rcichsgesetzblatt, ” had in very 
many cases an extremely beneficent effect. It prevented the speculative 
purchase of peasants' land by persons wishing to acquire sporting proper¬ 
ties, by traders and by persons enriched by the war, and it preserved to 
peasant farming much land which otherwise would have been irretrievably 
lost to it, given the many conveyances which must have been caused 
by the war and the sacrifices it imposed on the peasants. The good re¬ 
sults of this law led to the drafting of a liberal land bill, on modern princi¬ 
ples, intended to complete the work begun. Guided by experience of the 
preceding law, this bill aimed at providing for all possible cases, especially 
for that of compulsory sales of peasants’ holdings, and at preventing all 
evasion of the rules established. While the Grundverkehrsordnung aimed 
only at erecting a barrier against the further absorption of peasant hold- 

(z) A dear sign of indifference in this connection is the fact that there are no official sta¬ 
tistics as to the absorption of the peasant holdings. 
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ings, the law of 31 May 1919 took a further step forward in that it proposed 
to reconstitute peasant holdings which had been absorbed into large es¬ 
tates. 

The publication of this law, Gesetz uber die Wiedeybesiedlung gelegter 
Baneynguter und Hausleranwesm , printed in No. 310 of the “ Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, ” was one of the most important legislative measures taken by the 
young Austrian republic’s Ministry of Agriculture. The law will soon be 
put in force, after much preliminary work, and it aims at restoring to their 
original purpose the lands taken from the peasants after 1 January 1870 
and at constituting new agricultural holdings. Various rules, contained 
in the law, for guaranteeing the economic efficiency of the new peasants’ 
holdings are remarkable. For example, land is granted to applicants only 
if they are in a position to prove that their knowledge and capacity are 
such as to ensure that regular and suitable fanning of the holding which 
is necessary to its lasting productiveness (§4). Holdings prevented by 
their insufficient area or unfavourable situation from affording means of 
sustenance are, in general, unavailable for applicants. In order that the 
purchase-price may not constitute too heavy a burden for the new settler, 
it is, in general, forbidden that such price be equal to more than ten 
times the value of the net yield as estimated for purposes of the land-tax 
(net revenue as by Cadaster, § 10) (1). Given the present plentifulness of 
money among the peasants in the lower districts of Austria, and the pos¬ 
sibility of selling all agricultural produce easily at good prices, it is to be 
presumed that there will be a large demand for small agricultural holdings, 
the more so because the land hunger of the peasant population is in any 
case very acute. The erroneous belief still pievails that larger yields can 
be obtained only by the utilization of largei areas, the present farming 
methods being followed. It is therefore to be presumed that many peas¬ 
ants will buy back their former holdings, thus increasing the arable area 
to a far from negligible extent. Such buying back of holdings should be 
matter for congratulation whenever it affects areas hitherto cultivated 
extensively. 

The areas which a large landowner has utilized intensively, perhaps 
even better than the peasants, and procured by joining scattered fidds, 
pieviously hard to cultivate, and uniting them in a large farm worked as 
a unit, are in another case. Such estates are not few on the plain, where 
there are only isolated cases of a real absoiptions of peasant holdings, and 
to these estates the law cannot bring the benefit which it is expected to 
biiag to the general economy of the country. 

But in the mountains it may often occur that no one will be found who 
wishes to take advantage of the opportunity of buying the former peasant’s 
holdings. Present circumstances, the extraordinarily high prices of live 
stock, the lack of building material, implements, household goods, are not 
likdy to promote and facilitate the constitution of new farms. It should 
also not be forgotten that nnfavourable circumstances, generally the farm’s 


(1) See Straubinger, Das Wiederbesiedlungsgeseiz , Vienna, 1919. 
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■fitiaticffl-l min, were the cause of its sale. Since these circumstances have 
not been altered a farm which was not productive will not now yield much. 
Especially if it must bear the burden of a very high working capital, its re¬ 
constitution will offer little attraction. 

On the other hand, a confident hope may be expressed that existing 
farms will make the most of the opportunity and consolidate their lands, 
thus increasing the capacity of these to carry productive live stock. Stock 
raising has greatly suffered in mountainous countries from the lack of 
sufficient pasturing districts. The benefit received will indeed be fully 
fdt only if the peasant is enabled, by a better education, to make better 
use of these larger areas. For, as we have already shown, a larger farming 
area is of no use if it be not more scientifically cultivated. The technical 
instruction of the peasant of the mountain districts still leaves much to be 
desired ; in this respect too he has been neglected. A wide and difficult 
but a fruitful field of labour here lies open to the activity of the agricultur¬ 
al authorities. 

The existing laws need completion in another direction. It must 
above all be provided that conve} T ances of property be withdrawn from 
the domain of chance and speculation, and that not only by the Gmnd - 
verkehrsvcrordnung, but also by the orders arising out of this law and the 
interpretation given to it. There are still burdensome services, lands util¬ 
ized in common, lands held in scattered parcels and subdivided holdings, 
which are to no one's advantage. Medinger (1) proposes the establish¬ 
ment of regular settlement offices whose business it would be to solve all 
these problems. He also proposes a reform of entail ( Fideikonimis) and the 
constitution of Rentcnguter\ of hereditary leaseholds, and of homesteads 
for discharged soldiers. 


SPAIN. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN ANDALUSIA. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Instttuto de Reformas Sociaixs : Informaci6n sobre el problema agrario en la pro- 

vincia DE C6RDOBA DISPUESTA POR REAL GREEN DE 14 DE ENERO DE 1919.‘Madrid, 1919 
El Problema agrario en andalucIa : Causas del malestar obrero en AndaltjcIa. In- 
forme de los lnc;enieros Agronomos del servido de Avance Catastral de la provinda de 
Sevilla. — Boleiin de Agncultura Tecmca y Econdmica, Year XI, No. 125. Madrid, May, 
1919 (Also published in the Bolctin de la Junta Central de Colonizacidn y Repoblacidn In¬ 
terior, Year i, No. 2. Madrid, 2nd quarter 1919) 

(1) Medinger : Grossgrundbesitz , Fidmkommis und Agrarpohttk , Vienna, 1919. 
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OTHER SOURCES: 

De Kza (Ylzuxndcj: El problcma agrario cn Espafia Madrid, 1905. 

De los Andes (Condo) . I Cl pioblema agrario anilaluz. — Dolchn ih la Junta Central de Colo- 
niiaeton v Rtpoblauan Interior, Year 1, No 2. Madrid. 2nd quarter 1019. 

De Torri: ion y Boneta (Angel) . Notat. lelativa-. a la cuestidn asp alia en Andaluda. — Ibid . 
Do.: Information social a<rraria de la^ provinaas de Cdranha, Sevi’la y Cadiz— 1 Bahtin Jc la 
Junta Central do Cohv*iaann v Rcpoblauon I nun 01 , Year 1, No. 3 Madrid, 3id quarter 
1910 * 

Soler (Exiiiho). PCI pioWema agrario de Andaluda Revista houal, Year XVIIT, No. 224. 
Barcelona, Apnl-May 1919 

Do * Mils sol'ic el pioblenia agrario de Andaluda. Ret ista Social, Year XVIII, No 225. Barce¬ 
lona, June-July 1919 

DEQmROS(Coiihtancio Bcmaldo): El espartaquismo agrario andaluz Revista general de Legis¬ 
lation v Junsp/udcncia , Vol. 134, Nos. 4, 5 and 6. Madrid, April, May, June 1919. » 

S e also La Liga Ae'rana (Madrid) and La AgncidHira NanmaI (Madrid). 

If historical proof were necessary to show the Andalusian farmer’s 
desire to enjoy the benefit of the whole product of his labour, and the 
natural reaction of such des re on the public authorities, it would be 
enough, without going back to the royal “ notes ” of 1571-3, which organ¬ 
ized the settlement of the lands confiscated from the Moors, to recall the 
land settlement decreed on 5 July 1767 which in little more than four years 
transformed into fertile lands more than 100 leagues of desert in the provin¬ 
ces of Jaen, Cordova and Seville. These provisions, and those which fol¬ 
lowed them almost uninterruptedly until the middle of last century and 
appeared subsequently from time to time, indicate the deep-seated unrest 
in the economic and social conditions of the Andalusian agricultural 
population. 

In order therefore thoroughly to understand the grave problem which 
exists in those provinces, the reasons of such unrest must be sought. 
This search we propose to make when we have briefly shown the agricul¬ 
tural conditions of the district. We will speak of what has been done and 
of what remains to be done in order that peace may return to the Andalu¬ 
sian countryside. 


§ 1. Agriculture in Andalusia. 

Although Andalusia properly so called — taken as one of the 79 dis¬ 
tricts in which the 49 provinces of the kingdom of Spain are grouped — 
includes only the provinces of Seville, Cadiz, Huelva, Cordova and Jaen, 
Andalusia in the wider and more usual meaning of the name is applied to 
the richest territory of Southern Spain and also comprises the provinces of 
Granada, Almeria and Malaga. 

It extends over 87,571 square kilometres and constitutes more than a 
fifth of the whole area of the kingdom. 

Surrounded by the sea to the east and in its lower part it forms an 
immense valley; which slopes down to the north of Sierra Morena and rises 
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to the south towards Sierra Nevada. Almost its whole length is traversed 
by the Guadalquivir and it is watered by numerous lesser rivers. 

The fertility of Andalusia is well known * it is enough to recall that the 
basin of the Guadalquivir is very rich in wheat, and that the raisins of Ma¬ 
laga and Alicante constitute a great article oi export which goes especially 
to North America and Great Britain (about 200,000 quintals a year). 

Not merely extensive olive-gioves but veritable woods of olive-trees 
are a characteristic of Andalusia, and in good years nearly three mill ion 
hectolitres of oil are produced. The fruit trade is also very active, particu¬ 
larly as regards oranges and lemons, pomegranates, figs, almonds, dates 
and prickly pears which are exported in large quantities. 

The province of Granada produces hemp in large quantities ,* that of 
Malaga is rich in sugar-cane and that of Almeria in esparto grass. 

Cork is another exported product. Andalusian horses are famous and 
there are camel-farms in the province of Cadiz. 

Production might however be much more abundant. The unproduc¬ 
tive area, if the little irrigated province of Almeria and the province of 
Huelva, in which mines and sandy stretches abound, be excepted, is not 
very extensive compared with the land suited to cultivation. 

But of this land nearly half is used as pasturage or abandoned. Most 
of the properties are vast and are occupied by the owner or accumulated 
in a few hands. 

The following table, which contains statistical data drawn from in¬ 
formation supplied by the Junta Consulfova Agronomica , deserves atten¬ 
tion. 


Distribution of Cultivated Area m Andalusia . 


Province 


Total 
aie 1 
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l»ei contain 
cultivated 


| Price ntaije 
I * uncultivated 


Percentage 
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46 


45 
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52 

45 
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§ 2. Historical notes-as to the agitations op the agricultural 

POPUIATION. 

We do not intend in this article to trace precisely the historical devel¬ 
opment of the agrarian movements of Andalusia. They followed on 
two essential factors, one prevailingly political and the other economic. 
Although these are, as is easily understood, closely connected, we must en¬ 
tirely neglect the former and confine our enquiry to the latter. It is cert¬ 
ain that there is a long preliminary history of peasants' risings, but the 
first period as to which we have sure and detailed information began to¬ 
wards the midle of last century. In 1855, 1857 and 1861 there is news of 
bands of peasants in various parts of the Andalusian districts, armed with 
scythes and other agricultural implements, who not only dared to attack 
farmhouses, iUtreating and sometimes killing the owners, but also occupied 
large villages, violently imposing their authority on the inhabitants. Epi¬ 
sodic and more or less violent risings occurred at intervals until 1892 when 
bands of peasants made an attack, which was easily repulsed, on the town 
of Jerez. 

This episode closed the first cycle of rebdlion. The second was charac¬ 
terized by strikes. The first agricultural strike in Andalusia occurred as 
early as 1883 but until the beginning of the present century such strikes 
were neither frequent nor very important. 

There was much agitation in the Cordovan country from 1902 to 
1904 — labourers' trades-unions, strikes, disorder, riots, crops and stacks 
destroyed by incendiarism. No statistics of these ^trikes were kept, so 
that we do not know their number or prevailing character. 

Shortly after this crisis in Cordovan territory, the Istitnto de Refotmas 
Sod ales began to keep statistics of strikes. There was one strike in each of 
the years 1908, 1911 and 1912 and there were three in 1913 and 7 in 1914. 
Thus the movement was rapidly occentuated from 1913 onwards. It 
was localized especially in the Guadalquivir and Guadalete valleys in which 
grain is grown over vast areas. More than half the strikes occur during the 
grain harvest. Their object is almost always the increase of wages and the 
reduction of the working day, only one having been caused by the dismiss¬ 
al of a foreman. Of the 13 strikes hitherto noted, the workmen won 5 and 
lost 3 and received only partial satisfaction for their demands in the 
other 5. 

In the first years of the war no great divergence from previous years 
was observed: according to the statistics mentioned above only ten agricul¬ 
tural strikes were proclamed in the Andalusian districts from 1915 to 1917 
and they were all local conflicts due to bad economic conditions which be¬ 
came general and were aggravated. 

But in 1918 the period of acute agitation returned. In the province of 
Cordova alone more than 70,000 labourers had organized themselves in 
societies for resistance. 
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An agricultural labourers' congress, which took place in that province 
in October, made demands to which the landowners declared themsdves 
unable to accede. Consequently the suppressed discontent broke out with 
impressive seriousness. During 1919, stimulated by the claims of an agri¬ 
cultural congress held in Seville in May, one strike succeeded another, fields, 
flocks and herds were abandoned, hostile acts were committed agauist land- 
owners, strawricks, garnered crops, olive-groves and vast pinewoods were 
set on fire. 

Repression by military force, persuasion exercised by influential 
persons, and concessions on the part of many landowners had the effect 
of gradually calming the spirits of the agricultural population. 

Covert agitation continues in the Andalusian countryside, especially 
in Cordova, and the present situation is still sufficiently grave, but jtlie 
period of acute crisis fortunately seems to be over. 


§ 3. Causes of tiie discontent. 

The agrarian problem of Andalusia may be considered in a double 
aspect, economic and social. 

The Andalusian cultivator is goodnatured, not prone to hatred; and 
as in the past he did not hate his masters when he suffered from hunger, so 
he would not have risen against them now had he not been stirred up by 
social and economic changes. 

His lack of education is favoured by the isolation in which he works and 
the absenteeism of the large landowners who let their wide lands. He 
suffers from the complete absence of agricultural schools and of attempts 
at co-operation and, until recent times, of association. The present trades- 
unions pay no direct regard to agriculture but only think of resistance, right 
or wrong, to masters. The Andalusian peasant is also demoralized by 
seeing laud as fertile as that on which lie works producing less than it might, 
because it is cultivated unscientifically or because the large landowners 
leave much of it uncultivated. It is therefore no wonder that the peasant 
easily listened to agitators. Moreover the rise, on the one hand, in the cost 
of all necessaries — food, clothes, lodging — and the lowness, on the oilier 
hftnd, of wages, in spite of the hardness of labour, could not but prevent the 
wellbeing of the agricultural population. 

It should be added that many landowners', who were obliged to increase 
wages eight or ten years ago in order to intensify cultivation, found them¬ 
sdves afterwards obliged to employ only the labourers indispensable to 
cultivation admitting of no dday; and thus cultivation was limited and 
many labourers were unemployed. 

The European war ensued to render conditions worse. The increase 
in the cost of the means of subsistence took on proportions which were more 
and more disquieting, while other preoccupations diverted the attention of 
the press and influential citizens from the business of solving the agrarian 
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problem. It should be remembered that there is no agricultural party 
in the Spanish parliament although the country is eminently agricultural. 

If to all this be added the fact that it is the dream of every cultivator 
to own land and enlarge his holding, we have an idea of the economic and 
social causes of the discontent of the Andalusian peasant. 


§ 4. Provisions made and to be made. 

The normal conditions of the agricultural population of Andalusia have 
always constituted one of the grave preoccupations of the central govern¬ 
ment and of specialist students of agricultural economy. 

In recent years there has been, as well as the general provisions for 
the improvement of agriculture throughout the kingdom, a whole series of 
provisions which reter exclusively to the Andalusian district. 

From the time when it was founded the Istituto de Reformas Sociales 
seriously undertook the examination of this problem and made definite pro¬ 
posals which will give the authorities a basis on which to propose provisions 
and reforms. 

In February ig°3 a competition, for which the king gave prizes, was 
held lor papers on “The Agrarian Problem in the South of Spain. How 
* the Interests of Landowners and Labourers may be Harmonized. Means 
of Increasing the Production ol the Soil. " “ Seventy-eight papers were, " 

to quote the report, " submitted by humble priests who expounded their 
ideas simply, by students skilled in natural and agronomic science, by la¬ 
bourers of small means, by discharged soldiers, engineers, doctors, teachers, 
rich agricultural landowners. ” 

Three years later the Minister of Agriculture sent a special commission 
to Andalusia to investigate the grave problem. 

The conditions of the rural population became, as we have seen, worse, 
and in January 1918 a committee of the Istitaio de Re*ormas Sociale over 
which this body's president, Viscount de Eza, presided, went to Andalusia. 
The royal decree, published on 31 April of this year and aimed at prevent¬ 
ing conflicts, was inspired by the proposals of this committee. 

With the same object a Special Commissioner of Security and Vigi¬ 
lance was appointed and sent to Andalusia in May 1919. 

In the following June an enquiry was made by royal order into the dis¬ 
tribution of rural property in the provinces of Caceres and Badajoz, Seville 
Cadiz, Cordova, Jaen, Malaga and Salamanca and their productiveness, and 
it was requested that possible improvements should be studied. 

The.royal decree of 6 June 1919 provided for the acceleration of en¬ 
quiries and for works of irrigation in the Lower Guadalquivir Valley. It 
completed the woik of the Irrigators' Syndicate, active since 1911. A 
similar decree was published six days later for extending irrigation from 
the Guadalquivir and the Guadalete. 

But much remained to be done before the development of agriculture 
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in these districts and the wellbeing and quiet of the rural population could 
be ensured. 

A grave question is that of the subdivision of large properties. To 
many it seems desirable that the vast areas of government and communal 
land should be distributed in small lots to cultivalors, not us leaseholds 
but as freeholds, to be paid for by instalments over long terms of years. Such 
is the opinion which Mr. Augusto Gonzales Bcsada expounded in iqof> in 
his ' Memorial as to the Land Settlement Bill. ” 

Count de los Andes states that "it is indispensable that the labourer 
should have an interest in what he produces and identify himself therewith, '' 
and that this can be accomplished by giving him a share of the profits of 
agriculture, thus making him the natural opponent of .strikes and making 
it his interest to work hard. 

A question-form of the afore-mentioned committee of the Insiituto 
de Reformats Soc'aUs evoked from competent persons and employers' 
and labourers' associations other proposals, of which we cite the 
chief. 

It would above all be opportune to introduce agricultural credit, now 
unknown in Andalusia: agricultural banks would be immensely useful if they 
were set up side by side with peasants' and landowners' associations. 

Insurance against accidents, and more especially insurance against 
old age and sickness, could rescue the Andalusian cultivator from his 
miserable condition and rouse his dejected spirit. 

Very particular care should be given to removing the ignorance in 
which he lives, by multiplying schools, and by introducing higher and 
lower agricultural instruction both theoretical and practical. 

At the same time a stop should be put by legislation to the absenteeism 
of the large landowners and they should be forced to return to the^r lands. 
Their exploitation of their tenants, and tfr> exploitation which these in 
their turn practise on the labourers, would thus be prevented. 

It is however plain that none of these are immediate remedies, and that 
even if they could be applied immediately they would produce effects only 
after a longer or shorter interval of time. 

The committee over which Viscount de IJza presided proposed imme¬ 
diate measures for the province of Cordova. Mixed municipal committees, 
composed of employers and labourers and presided over by the respective 
mayors, were to be set up. Their members would make agreements as to 
the condition? of agricultural labour In the town of Cordova a mixed pro¬ 
vincial committee was to be setup, which would be responsible for watching 
over and inspecting the municipal committees, would act as a court of appeal 
for the latter committees when they fa ; led to reach agreement, and would be 
responsible for interpreting doubtful clauses in agreements and for facilitat¬ 
ing their fulfilment It was also proposed that in case negotiations between 
employers and labourers broke down there should be recourse to arbitra¬ 
tion. Finally, the government was invited to make these provisions ap¬ 
plicable to the other provinces. 

The landowners of some agricultural centres have already consented to 
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make notable concessions to the peasants, not only raising their pay but 
also, in many cases, granting them land to work directly on their own ac¬ 
count. O11 the other hand, not a few cultivators’ trade-unions have un¬ 
derstood that in their own interest they must not be exacting in their claims. 
If these examples are more universally followed and if the proposed meas¬ 
ures of improvement are carefully carried out, the peace which is beginning 
to return to Andalusian villages will not again be disturbed and it will 
be possible to say that the agricultural problem has been finally solved. 


SWEDEN, 

COLLECTIVE LABOUR HIRING CONTRACTS 
IN AGRICULTURE. 


OEEICIAL SOURCE: 

Den Kollektiva ovtai.sformen inom tordbruket {The forms of collective contract in agri¬ 
culture), in Sociala Meddelandes , No». 7-8,1919. 


§ t. Trade unionism in Swedish agriculture. 

The Swedish peasants kept on the whole outside the modem labour 
movements which largely manifested themselves among industrial work¬ 
ers. In general there were in agriculture patriarchal relations between 
employers and employed which excluded all that harsh conflict of interests 
whence arose the elements of trade organization in industry, whether 
of workmen or of employers. The sporadic efforts which led in some rural 
districts to collective movements among peasants, for the purpose of 
demanding better working conditions and wages and for drawing up col¬ 
lective labour hiring contracts, remained localized in a few farms or in a 
few districts, or, at the most, lost strength and gradually faded away 
when once they had attained to their immediate ends. The movement 
which manifested itself in the country last summer, and dealt with the 
question.of wages and hiring agreements, seems however to have brought 
the problem of the agricultural labourers to be regarded as a social prob¬ 
lem on the same level, with respect both to its vastness and to its conse¬ 
quences, as that of the industrial workers. 

The agricultural labourers are now organized in two trade associations, 
the Swedish Agricultural Labourers’ Federation (Svenska Lanforbefarer- 
fdrbmdef) and the Federation of Agricultural Labourers of Upland (Up- 
pldndska Lantarbetarfdrbmdei ), of which the latter was formed last year 
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while the former represents in its present form the revival and enlargement 
of an older organization. After a first movement for higher wages among 
the peasants of some farms of Skane province, supported by a trade asso¬ 
ciation which was dissolved when the question of wages was settled, a 
Federation of Agricultural Labourers of Skane (SkdnsAa Lantarbdarer - 
Idrbund) was constituted in 190*1. It developed largely in the four next 
years and brought about, after several strikes, some of them of long dui- 
ation, the regulation of wages and working conditions in various places. 
Independently of this organization, there was formed in 1905 the Central 
Swedish Agricultural Labourers' Federation (Mellersla Swrigrs hmierbe- 
tare* forbund) which was merged in 1908 with the Skane organization, 
the two becoming the Swedish Agricultural Labourers’ Federation [Svchsha 
Lantarbctarerlorhund). This latter asked and obtained enrolnicirt in the 
national organization, with a membership of about 10,000. This rapid 
progress was soon followed by a rapid retrograde movement. Hardly 
were conditions as to wages improved by the trade federation than the 
peasants showed that tliey were little interested in the work ol thoir or¬ 
ganization ; and when, partly as the effect of a strike of communal workers 
in Malmo in August 1918, the resistance of the labourers in Southern Skane 
seemed to be vacillating, there was a general exodus iroui the Federation, 
which, on the other hand, grew during the great strikes of the next year 
to an extent which undermined its economic position and entii cly prevented 
its further devdopment. The Federation was obliged to retire from the 
national organization and it was only ten years later, in 1918,1 hat it could, 
on the initiative of the national organization, be entirely leconslructed. 
After ten years of renewed activity it now again lias about ro,ooo members 
distributed among the five provinces of Skane, Blekinge, Ostorgotland, 
Sodermanland and Vast manland-T)alarne, with smaller sections in the 
provinces of Vastergdtland, Vamiland and Ilalland. The Upplaud Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers' Federation groups, according to the most recent data, 
about 4,000 labourers. 

In consequence of the extension of the labourers' movement the agri¬ 
cultural employers also organized themselves. The Skane Agricultural 
Employers' Association (Skanska LtnLmanums arbi'tsgi «v \rejon*ning) and the 
Association of Farmers of the Kristians! ad District (Kristimslads Ians 
jordbmkareidrming) were the first to arise, and were followed bv local 
assodations in various districts of the kingdom. In 1904 these organi¬ 
zations formed a national organization called the Representation of the 
Swedish Agricultural Employers' Assodations (Svens ka lanlarbet^giva- 
rerjoreningarnas fullmdktige). Ten associations now exist with about 
1,500 members of whom several represent rural enterprises which farm a 
large number of holdings. 

§ 1. The movement for a collective labour hiring contract. 

At the beginning of the summer of 1919 the labourers' organizations 
brought forward a scheme for a collective hiring contract which would 
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have been in force from i October 1919. At the same moment a move¬ 
ment arose in various parts of Uppland for obtaining an increase of wages 
for the remainder of the year in the form of a bonus to meet the higher 
co.t of living. It was such demands for wages which principally caused 
the fint local strikes in the province of Uppland in July. When the land own¬ 
ers were unwilling to treat with the labourers' federation on the basis of 
*the prepared scheme for a collective hiring contract, the labourers took 
this as a refusal to recognize the collective form of contract in agriculture, 
and larger strikes ensued (30 July) in which all holdings in Uppland on 
which the peasants belonged to the federation were involved. The pro¬ 
portions of the movement soon so increased that it came to include a con¬ 
siderable part ot the province of Vastmanland. The conflict threatened 
also to extent to Sodermanland and Skane where on 1 August the govern¬ 
ment appointed a special commission to end the dispute. 

The preliminaiy condition was made that landowners should recognize 
that they were not averse from the principle of the adoption of the col¬ 
lective contract, and since this assurance was obtained from them the ques¬ 
tion which had supplied the chief motive for the strikes was eliminated. 
These in fact ceased from the date, 8 August, on which the negotiations 
opened in Stockholm. 

Agreement being reached, by the commission's intervention, between 
the employers' association and the two labourers 1 federations, on the one 
hand a national contract, which included the general provisions as to work 
and wages, was drawn up, and on the other hand local contracts for the 
provinces of Uppland and Sodermanland, for the rural districts of the 
provinces of Vastmanland and Skane, and for the province of Ostergot- 
land, in which last, however, the contract was formulated after various 
negotiations additional to those undertaken by the commission. 


§ 3. The national and the local la hour hiring contr \crs. 

The national contract, drawn up on jn August 191*9, by the Svcnska 
lanfarbctsgivcrjorenin^arnas jitUmdkti^e on the one hand and the* Svenska 
Lantarbctarcrjorbundet and UppUndska lantarbetar, rlorb’r’djt on the other, 
first fixed the forms of luring single labourers and recognized the right of 
association in both contracting parties, and then referred to the local con¬ 
tracts the business of fixing working hours and payment for overtime, 
merely stating that night work, that is work done between 9 p. m. and 
5 a. ni., should be paid for at a rate 50 per cent, higher than that fixed 
for overtime. The contract establishes the right to a holiday on the after¬ 
noon of Ohristmas-day, New Year's day, Easter day, Whitsunday, 
and the Feast of the Assumption, the first Saturday in June and on days 
of political and administrative general elections, and also the right of 
workers receiving annual wages to seven days' holiday in the year. It 
provides that local contracts must fix minimum wages for able-bodied 
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men labourers over eighteen years of age, specifying minima for the vari¬ 
ous kinds of labourers, and it lays down rules for insurance against ac¬ 
cidents and for the settlement of disputes between employers and labourers. 

The conditions as to wages which the various local contracts fix are 
substantially the same in Uppland, Sodermanland and Vastmanland, 
but the rate of wages in Skane is below the average for all Sweden, and in 
Ostergotland is nearer to the rate in Skane than to that in Svealand. A large 
proportion of the labourers on the big farms is made up of statare, who 
receive a considerable part of their wages in kind. According to the con¬ 
tracts concluded, these payments in kind must consist of 1,350 kilogram¬ 
mes of grain (1,300 in Uppland and Sodermanland) a year; in a certain 
number of litres of milk a day (according to the Skane contract 3 litres 
of unskimmed and 2 litres of skimmed milk ; in Vastmanland 4.5 litres of 
unskimmed milk or 3 litres of unskimmed and 3 of skimmed milk) ; in a 
lodging to consist of a room and kitchen, necessary annexes and a garden; 
in wood for domestic fuel (in Sk&ne there are various rules on this point); 
; n straw or litter; in 10 to 15 ares of land as a potato patch; and in medical 
attendance and the free supply of drugs to the labourer and his wife and 
minor children who live with him. To these wages in kind, cash wages 
are added at the following rates: to a farm hand 900 crowns a year in 
Svealand, 825 crowns in Ostergotland and 800 crowns in Skane; to herds 
and stockmen who do herding 1,150 crowns, 1,025 crowns and 900 crowns 
in these respective provinces. Farm hands living at their employers' 
expense receive 950 crowns, 825 crowns and 750 crowns in these respective 
provinces. 

Labourers who receive no wages in kind are paid in Sodermanland and 
Vastmanland 8.50 crowns a day in the summer and 6.50 crowns in the 
winter half-year; in Ostergotland 8 crowns and 6 crowns a day in these 
respective seasons; in Sk&ne a wage per hour equal throughout the year, 
of 0,75 crown. If payments in kind are made in the form of lodging, fuel 
and potatoes, one crown is deducted from the daily and 0,10 crown from 
the hourly wages. There are also special rules as to the mauucr in which 
payments in kind other than those fixed should be calculated for labourers 
who do not enter into any of the groups specifically contemplated by the 
collective contracts. These latter labourers have the right to a daily 
wage equal to that of labourers receiving no payments in kind, less the 
ascertained value of such payments in kind as they receive. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


THE EOOD-SUPPEY CRISIS AND STATE ACTION 
TO OVERCOME IT ( continued) (i). 

IV. — POSITION IN 1919 AND PROVISION THEN MADE . 

§ 1. New measures for the increase of production. 

The armistice of 1918 put an end to hostilities by land and sea, but the 
general conditions of victualling could not at once be notably modified. 
There were those who believed that the end of the war would greatly im¬ 
prove the troubled existence of nations, but their illusion was brief, very 
soon ended by hard contact with facts. The world’s production of supplies 
was not increased by the cessation of hostilities, while consumption grew 
instead of diminishing. Moreover the passage from a state of war to one 
of peace and the social convulsions produced in almost every country re¬ 
acted gravely on the economic life of European States. It was necessary 
to continue in the path followed hitherto and to persist with the wartime 
economic policy which had saved the country from certain ruin. 

The first important decree issued in 1919 which regarded agricultural 
production was the federal decree of 15 February 1919 and it is concerned 
with the measures to be taken in order to improve the production of food¬ 
stuffs. Ic completes the decree of 15 Januan 1918 and determines the 
obliga'ion to cultivate in 1919 (1). 

The fundamental part of this decree covers the following chief points : 
the maintenance of the area planted with grain and root crops in the pre- 
vious year ; the opportunities to be granted to growers as regards their choice 
of various crops; and the continually increasing co-operation of the non 
agricultural classes in the production of foodstuffs. 

The decree in question insists in particular on potato-growing, and rules 
that the area planted with potatoes must at least not be less than in 1918. 

The obligation to cultivate was on the other hand somewhat altered in 
that the fffrmer is now free to determine the proportion he devotes to each 
crop of the total area he is compelled to cultivate, saving that, as we have 
said, the area planted with potatoes must not be less than in 1918. More¬ 
over, the obligation to cultivate in 1919 is fixed in relation not to the area 

(1) For the sources, see the first part of this article, which appeared in our issue of 

March 1920. f, 

(2) See also the circular issued by the Federal Office 6 t the Food-Supply to cantonal gov¬ 
ernments on 21 February 1919 as to the increase of the production of foodstuffs, a circular 
concerned with this decree. 
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compulsorily cultivated in 1918 but to that effectively cultivated in that 
year. 

In order to ensure potato growing it was thought necessary to give a 
certain* guarantee to growers by fixing basic prices. The Federal Victuall¬ 
ing Office was therefore authorized to buy home-grown table potatoes in 
the autumn of 1919 at a price corresponding to the usual expenses of produc¬ 
tion and the state of the market, a price which might not be less than 15 
francs the quintal. 

A fundamental provision was inserted in the decree as to the partici¬ 
pation of industry, trade, etc. in the production of foodstuffs. In connec¬ 
tion with this participation the fact should be noticed that during 1918 there 
were founded in Switzerland two societies whose activity deserves notice 
since it is their aim not only to encourage agricultural production but also to 
provide useful work for the unemployed. They are the Swiss Association 
for Industrial Agriculture and the Swiss Society for the Cultivation of Gar¬ 
dens. The former, founded at Zurich on 8 July 1918, included in its first 
year of activity 158 industrial enterprises which united in societies in or¬ 
der, by works of breaking up land and cultivation on a large scale, to sup¬ 
ply the working class’s hourly increasing need of 'provisions. These works 
were also to serve to provide work when times and cases of unemployment 
should arise. And in that it faced the problem of settlement this society 
tended to become a true Swiss land settlement association (1). The federal 
decree of 15 February 1919, which we are analysing, abandons the coercive 
measures obliging factories and other industrial and commercial establish¬ 
ments and enterprises to participate in the production of foodstuffs, but 
it declares that whenever such establishments have, with the help of the 
cantonal authorities, rented lands capable of being improved, they are 
obliged to undertake the necessary improvements and to bring into cul¬ 
tivation the lands rented for this purpose. 

Moreover the cantons can constrain industrial aud other enterprises 
and communes to co-operate with associations of public usefulness which 
aim at intensifying £he production of foodstuffs. 

The cantonal authorities were authorized by this decree to oblige all 
landowners whose lands can, by improvement, be fitted for the growing 
of foodstuffs, immediately to improve and cultivate these lands, on pain of 
having them expropriated, and improved by the cantonal authorities di¬ 
rectly with the support of the Federation. Communes may be invested 
with this power by the cantonal governments if they present sufficient 
guarantees. 


§ 2. Subsidies granted by the federation. 

The federal decree of 15 January 1918 provided (Article 29) grants for 
procuring cultivable land and for supplying seed to persons needing it, 
and for the acquisition of agricultural machinery and ploughs by cantons 


(1) See in this connection the article in our issue of May 1919. 
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or associations of public usefulness (i). The expenses incurred by the 
Federation up to 31 March 1919 under this head and for subsidies granted 
to cantons were as follows : 


(1) Leasing of cultivable lands and supply of seeds . 44,551 francs 

(2) Purchase of agricultural machinery and ploughs. . . 126,801 » 


Total . . . 171,352 » 


§ 3. Provision op chemtcal manured. 


Chemical Manures and Sulphate of Copper, — During the war Germany 
supplied Switzerland with large quantities of potassic salts and Thomas 
basic slag coming from Alsace-Lorraine. After the armistice the Federa¬ 
tion addressed itself to the French government and the factories of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which received its orders in suchwise that the impprtation of 
potassic salts was resumed at the beginning of 1919. Almost at the same time 
the importation of potassic salts and Thomas basic slag was resumed from 
Germany, as was, in consequence of the overseas importation of mineral 
phosphates, the manufacture of superphosphates. The need for nitrogen¬ 
ous fertilizers could be supplied, thanks to the cyanamide, the sulphate of 
ammonia and the nitrate of soda manufactured in the country. 

But the condition, as regards yield, of the Swiss soil is now far otherwise 
than good, precisely because of the insufficient use of fertilizers during the 
war. 

For example, a communication made to the International Institute of 
Agriculture on 24 May 1919 by the agricultural division of the Swiss De¬ 
partment of Public Economy showed that the meadows and crops of Swit¬ 
zerland were infested in 1919 by an enormous number of dandelions which 
wrought grave damage especially to land sown with grain. This pest 
was due to the soil's poorness in phosphoric add. Following on the almost 
complete lack of phosphate fertilizers from 1915 ownards, the balance of 
fertilizing elements was destroyed : nitrogen in particular, imparted to the 
soil by stable manure, has a predominant influence and provokes the growth 
of ammoniac plants which take up all the room and stifle the more valuable 
plants, in particular dover and good grass. 

Even if the needs of Swiss agriculture for potassic and nitrogenous ma¬ 
nures could be once more supplied, Switzerland would still have great dif¬ 
ficulties to overcome before she could procure the phosphate fertilizers 
of which her agriculture is in urgent need. Time would be necessary before 


(1) This matter is explained more precisely and in greater detail in two circulars ot the 
Swiss Department of Public Economy of 6 July 1918 and 28 April 1919. 
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the demand could be satisfied even partially and before these fertilizers 
could be supplied at moderate prices. 

The supply of the country at reasonable prices with the chemical fertil¬ 
izers necessary to agriculture and with concentrated cattle foods is certainly 
one of the chief conditions of that development of production on which de¬ 
pends the gradual lowering of the present very high prices of foodstuffs. 

The federal institutions of experiment and agricultural analysis .con¬ 
tinue very actively to exercise that control and superintendence of the 
manufacture and sale of chemical fertilizers, cattle-foods and remedies for 
plant diseases which was entrusted to them under the federal decree ot 
22 December 1917 and the resolution of the Swiss Department of Public 
Economy of 7 January iqx8. 


§ 4. Federal contribution to the milk suppiy. 

* 

During the war the federation had to do a vast work in order to ensure 
the population's milk supply, and it made a direct contribution in the shape 
of federal grants to associations of milk producers and otherwise. Without 
entering ip this connection into too much detail we may state that the gen¬ 
eral grant to milk producers' associations in the half-year from 1 Novembei 
1918 to 30 April 191Q was 3 centimes per kilogramme of milk produced for 
consitmption, with another centime per kilogramme ^old in any large town. 

The expenses borne by the Federation for the milk-supply in the afore¬ 
said winter halt year were as follows 


A. Contribution to milk producers' associations . . 

B. Grant for milk sold at lowered price . . 

C. Grant for milk sold to persons receiving articles 

of diet at reduced prices,. 


12,160,000 francs 
5,100,000 » 

5,400,000 » 


Total . . . 22,600,000 » 


§ 5. The census and the new statistics of crops. 

We reproduce the figures obtained from the census of live stock made 
on 24 April 1919 together with those supplied by the two previous census, 
that of 1916 and that of 19 MarJi 1918. 

On 27 May 1919 the Federal Council ordered statistics to be drawn up 
of the crops of Switzerland. We give the provisional figures, recently pub¬ 
lished by the Federal Office of Statistics, and place them side by side with 
the statistics of 1917. The figures were compiled in accordance with sum¬ 
maries made by the cantonal and district authorities. The Federal 
Office of Statistics received the last data pertinent to this enquiry on 3 Oct¬ 
ober 1919. 
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Table V — Census of Live Stock . 



19x6 

1918 

1919 

Horses. 

136,836 

128,971 

123,762 

Mules. 

3,°79 

3,092 

3,353 

Asse*. 

1,288 

1,072 

956 

Cattle. 

1.6x5.893 

• 1,530.522 

1 , 432,491 

Pigs. 

544.563 

365.798 

464,402 

Sheep... 

172.938 

229,649 

263,729 

Goals. 

358,887 

356,455 

349,794 


Tab le VI. — Statistics of Ciops in 1917 and 1919. 



19x7 

1919 

# 

hectares 

hectares 

Cereals. 

117,337 

137,656 

Leguminous crop*. 

2,846 

2,554 

Root crops. 

65,674 

62,305 

Vegetables. 

5,127 

5,743 

Industiial crops. 

687 

1,208 

Total . . . 

191,668 

209,459 


The number of grain growers passed from 182,291 in 1917 to 219,620 
in 1919 ; that of potato growers from 418,769 in the former to 435,297 in 
the latter year. 

In spite of the great difficulties of various kinds in the way of the inten¬ 
sified resumption of agricultural work, these figures show a noteworthy in¬ 
crease in the area cultivated in 1919 as compared with that cultivated in 
1917, which is favourable testimony to the work of the Federation and the 
cantons and shows that the provisions they made in this connection were 
carried out. 


§ 6. The agricultural labour supply and the rural exodus. 

We have several times alluded in this article to the grave problem of 
the agricultural labour supply, of which the deficiency was much fdt in 
Switzerland during the 'war. The causes of this deficiency in Switzerland 
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are not much different from its causes among belligerent nations and are 
so well known that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. We have seen the 
steps taken by federal, cantonal and communal authorities in order to 
mitigate the losses dependent on this deficiency and their provisions for 
preventing that the consequent injury to agriculture should be too serious. 
The evil was accentuated during the war especially because able men 
were everywhere under arms, Switzerland, with her armed neutrality, 
being unable to escape from this necessity. 

But the problem of the agricultural labour supply had arisen and had 
presented alarming symptoms even before the war. The phenomenon 
known as the rural exodus existed and was the object of enquiry and study 
in almost all countries. 

In Switzerland it was made matter for public discussion on 5 December 
X917 by the National Councillor Schaer, who proposed the following motion 
at the session of the National Council of that date : 

“ The National Council is invited to study the measures to be taken in 
order to prevent the loss accruing to the country from the depopulation of 
our mountain and country communes and from an excessive emigration of 
agricultural labourers after the European war has ended ” (1). 

On 12 March 1918 the Federal Department of Public Economy 
invited the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat to present a report on this matter, 
and after long and minute research the Secretariat remitted to the Depart¬ 
ment on 20 April 1919 the results of its enquiries. This report was published 
at the end of 1919 (2). 

Its statistical part throws light on the period from 1880 to 1910 where 
the depopulation of the countryside is concerned. It shows that the total 
population and the rural population of Switzerland respectively increased 
and diminished between 18S0 and 1910 as follows : 

Increase of total Swiss population: 325.4 per thousand. 

Decrease of rural Swiss population: 121.6 per thousand. 

But this thinning of the agricultural population, thus ascertained, does 
not imply a reduction of agricultural production. On the contrary, pro¬ 
duction has appreciably increased in the last decades. The Swiss Peasants* 
Secretariat^ basing itself on minute calculations, valued it at about 
620,000,000 francs towards 1895 and at 950,000,000 francs in 1911, so that it 
had increased by 320,000,000 francs or 53 per cent, during these fifteen 
or sixteen years. Allowing for the influence of variations in prices, a net 
increase of production by 7 per cent, remains. These figures give an aver- 


(1) Schaer’s motion is noticed in our article on the Swiss Peasants’ Union and Peasants’ 
Secretariat during 1918, which appeared in our issue lor Novembtr-December 1919. 

(2) Mesures propres & lutter conire la dipopulation des communes montagmrdes et rurcUes . 
Presenti au Dipartement fid&ral de Viconomie publique par le Secretariat des paysans suisses. 
Brougg, Imprimerie EflSngerhof, A. G., 1919. 
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age production per head of the able-bodied agricultural population of 1,320 
francs in 1895 and 2,130 francs in 1911. 

These facts show that in all probability the contribution of agriculture 
to the victualling of the country has diminished less than has the propor¬ 
tion of the total population which is agricultural. 

In the second part of its report the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat shows 
what measures should be taken in order to preserve their population to rural 
and Alpine communes, and amply explains these measures. It proposes 
the following as specially adapted to oppose the rural exodus : the develop¬ 
ment of land settlement, a subject with which we dealt in our issue for May 
1919 when we examined Dr. H. Bernhard’s article in Zeibschrift filr schweiz. 
Statisbik and Volkswirtschaft , No. 4, 1919; the improvement of the depart¬ 
ment for placing agricultural labour and the development of social legisla¬ 
tion ; the supervision of emigration agents and of the propaganda in favour 
of emigration; the revision of the federal law as to the improvement of agri¬ 
culture by the Federation; the realization of the value of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. 

We cannot elaborate this argument further since it is not directly 
part of our subject. We will return to it on another occasion. 


§ 7. Repeal of wartime measures. 


In the autumn of 1919 the compulsory provisions connected with the 
obligation to grow grain and potatoes were repealed. As much can be 
said of vegetables and other field crops. - A series of provisions for the ration¬ 
ing of foodstuffs were also repealed and the food-cards connected with them 
abolished. Only cards for milk, cheese and sugar now exist in Switzerland, 

The Federal Office of the Food Supply considers that in present condi¬ 
tions the compulsory provisions are no longer justified, but it will co-oper¬ 
ate in the future with the institutions of experiment and agricultural 
research and the agricultural associations in encouraging extended grain 
growing. 

The rationing of bread and the milling permits of producing consumers 
were abolished at the same time. The producing consumer of grain can 
now dispose of whatever quantity of breadmaking grain he desires for his 
own nourishment. Only the Federation is authorized to purchase home¬ 
grown breadmaking grain. The purchase is made through the medium of 
the Federal Bread Office. The use of home-grown breadmaking grain for 
feeding live stock is still forbidden. 

The provisioning of the country with potatoes is also now left to private 
initiative. 

The Federal Council decided, on the other hand, to continue for 1920 
Article 4 of the decree of 15 February 1918 as to compulsory letting: the 
cantonal authorities may therefore apply it in 1920 and thus have at their 
disposal cultivable lands for small farming. 
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The Federation's contribution to the expenses of procuring >cultivable 
lands and seed was brought to an end, as was its contribution to grants for 
the purchase of agricultural implements and machinery. 

The Federal Department of Public Economy # and the Federal Office 
of the Food Supply also decided to repeal from i January 1920 such war 
regulations regarding the trade in live stock as remained in force. It is 
however their present intention to issue provisions regarding this trade 
based on the federal law of 3 June 1917 as to foot-and-mouth disease, pro- 
visions which are within the competency of the Federal Council under Arti¬ 
cle 9 of this law. 


We have thus seen that the position of Switzerland during the world 
war was almost unique in the economic and political history of European 
States. Surrounded by the most formidable belligerents this country had a 
very hard task to fulfil during the five years of war. The position of the 
food-supply of this country, largely victualled from abroad, became steadily 
more critical, for needs could be met only in a decreasing measure and in 
strict relation to the reduction of the world's available supplies and the lack 
of means of transport. 

Swiss home resources were also much affected by the war, since the 
armed neutrality absorbed the country's best energy and disabled it from 
maintaining agriculture and the production of foodstuffs at the level to 
which the technical means at its disposal had made it possible to attain. 

If, in spite of all these difficulties, Switzerland succeeded in overcom¬ 
ing the crisis, it was largely because.of the great and persistent effort 
of the whole nation to extract from the soil as much as was possible in 
the circumstances. 


MISCEEEANEOUS INFORMATION REEATING TOAGRICUETURAE 
ECONOMY IN GENERAE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

BESSARABIA, 

THE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. — Giu*gea(E.):‘‘ Salariul mijlodtt al 
lucr&torilor agricoli din Basarabia in 1901-1913 si 1918-1919 ”, in Bolelinul Statistic al 
Romania, Series IV, Vol. XIV, N°. 2, 1919, Bucharest, 1920. 

The wages of agricultural labourers, which slightly increased between 
the five-year periods 1901-5 and 1906-10, and which were subject only to 
negligible variations in the few years before the war, rose to an exaggerate 
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edly high level in 1918 and to one yet liighei in 1919. We show in the 
following table the average wages received by the several classes of 
labourers for the several kinds ol work in the periods 1901-5 and 1906-10 
and in the years from 1909 to 1913 and Ihe years 1918 and 1919. 


Average Daily Wat*e s 0] Agncultmal LabometS in Lei. 


Kinds of Work 

and Classes of labourers 

Aver- 

asje 

1901 

to 

1901 

Aver¬ 
age 
1906 | 
to 

1910 

1909 

1 

19x0 

19x1 

1 

19x2 

1913 J 

19*8 

1919 

Sowing: 

labourer having cart, not boarded 

3.88 

4.92 

5.58 

5 -05 

5-58 

6.3S 

5 . 7 i 

44 80 

71-47 

Ordinary labourer, not boarded . . 

i -54 

I *75 

2.26 

i -59 

x -59 

2.12 

1.86 

II.6I 

15.14 

» » boarded. . . . 

I.II 

1.27 

1 19 

i -33 

i -33 

1.72 

1.46 

9-37 

9.72 

Women labourer, not boarded. . . 

1.09 

1.22 

i -33 

r.19 

i -33 

1.72 

r -59 

II.08 

13.41 

» » boarded .... 

O.87 

o .95 

0.93 

1.06 

1.06 

1.33 

1.06 

9.29 

9-39 

Mowing 










labourer having cart, not boaided 

4* 2 5 

4.78 

1 5*32 

, 5-45 

5.18 

651 

5.98 

5348 

75.32 

Ordinary labourer, not boaided . . 

1.83 

1.99 

1-99 

1 2.26 

199 

2.66 

2-39 

1374 

17.00 

» » boarded. . . . 

1. 5 i 

i -59 

1 46I 1.72 

1.72 

2.12 

1.72 

n.40 

1 1. 16 

Women labourer, not boaided. . . 

1.30I 1.48 

1.46 

1-73 

1-59 

1.99 

1.72 

1337 

16.43 

ji » boarded . . . 

x.09 

1.17 

1.06 

1 1,33 

I -33 

1 1,59 

I *33 

1 

II.40 

12.22 

Harvest: 

labourer having cart, not boarded 

4.41 

5-24 

5-i8 

! 5 - ?i 

638 

1 

6.38 

1 

1 

6.51 

53.70 

79 62 

Ordinary labourer, not boarded . . 

i.88| 2.26 

199 

2.52 

2.26 

2.79 

- 2.66 

'13.96 I7.OI 

» » boarded. . . . 

1-59 

1.62 

146 

1.86 

1.86 

I 2.12 

1.90 

IO.87 12.33 

Women labourer, not boarded . . 

1-33 

1.62 

11.46 

1.86 

I -59 

2.12 

. 1-99 

13.60 16.45 

» » boarded .... 

1.09 

1.25 

l 

1.19 

1 

' i*33 

1.40 

1 72 

1.46 

IO.97 12 27 


The depreciation of the lei, which has certainly had much to do with 
the considerable hiciease in wage 4 ?, seems insufficient to explain this in¬ 
crease, In this connection the great differences in the wages received in 
different districts by labourers of the same kind is significant. In the sow¬ 
ing season the pay of a labourer who had a cait and was not boarded rang¬ 
ed in 1919 from a minimum of 13.40 lei in the district of Ismail to a maxi¬ 
mum of 150 lei in that of Orhei, and the pay of an ordinary labourer re¬ 
ceiving no board from a minimum of 8 lei in the district of Balti to a loaxi- 
mum of 22.40 lei in the district of Chisinau, while the pay of an ordinary 
boarded labourer went from a minimum of 5 * 9 ° ^ ^ district of Cahul 
to a maximum of 16.80 lei in the district of Tighina. The pay of a woman, 
labourer, not boarded, went from a minimum of 8 lei in the distret of Balti 
to a mflvim 11m of 23.40 lei in the district of Chisinau, and that of a boarded 
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women labourer from a minimum of 8 lei in the district of Ismail to a max¬ 
imum of 16.80 lei in the district of Tighina. These differences are enough 
to show that other causes, as well as the depreciation of money, have con¬ 
tributed to raising wages in recent years, namely causes of a political and 
social character u liich have greatly altered the position of the labour- 
market. 


FRANC® 


Xft THE DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS IN DETACHED PLOTS. — a>mmtmication by 
M. Arthur Giratjut, professor of [the [faculty of law of Poitiers, to the Academy of 
Agriculture of France (meeting of 10 December 1919). 

When in the first half of last century the survey of the distribution 
holdings was made, it appeared that there were, in round figures, 125,000,000 
detached plots. Has this number increased or diminished ? In other words, 
if the survey of all French communes were remade tomorrow would there 
be more or fewer plots than nearly a hundred years ago ? The 
question is much discussed amongst economists and agriculturists. It is 
peculiarly interesting at a time when the use of agricultural machinery, 
for which fairly extensive plots are necessary, forms a preoccupation. 
A very general opinion is that the number of plots has increased. It 
is supported by citing the traditional prejudice of peasants who, when 
the case of a succession has arisen, have habitually divided every field 
into as many pieces as there have been heirs. This impression is confirmed 
by an inspection of the land-survey registers ; but it is, on the other hand, 
important to notice that when a landowner buys a neighbour’s field the 
two plots of land, which have come to form only one, still figure as two 
items in the land-survey register. A less superficial enquiry could alone 
reveal the true state of the matter. 

Such enquiry was made by M. Arthur Girault in the case of more 
than one hundred communes, and he reached the following conclusions. 

There are, in the first place, many communes in which the number 
of plots has diminished. Thus in Haute-Mame there are 18 communes 
in which the land-survey has been remade, almost all of them in the ar- 
rondissement of Wassy. In all these communes except one (Antigny-le- 
Grand), the number of plots has lessened, and in some of them the dimin¬ 
ution is very great, amounting to more than a quarter, or sometimes 
even more than a third, as in Chatourupt where from 7,031 it has become 
4,112!? We should notice that a country of small holdings, in which sub¬ 
division is excessive, is here in case. At Chatourupt there used to be 
7 and there are now 4.3 plots to the hectare. 

In the same way in the Vosges at least 12 resurveyed communes could 
be dted in which the number of plots has lessened and in none of which 
it has increased. The same is true in the eastern district, in the commune 
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of ViUeneuve-aux-Chemins (Aube) because vine growing has been aban¬ 
doned there, and in the commune of Ay-en-Champagne (Marne). 

In the Parisian district the tendency is less marked. In Seine, while 
at Villetaneuse the number of plots has increased by only two, in Bou¬ 
logne it has passed from 5,662 to 7,875, but this is a result of the increase 
of urban buildings (Curiously, the number of landowners has fallen from 
4,301 to 3,448). In Seine-et-Oise the number has diminished in five com¬ 
munes and risen in three (It has more than doubled in Montfermeil, pass¬ 
ing from 3,035 to 6,208, but this is due to the division into lots of a large 
property sold as building land). In Seine-et-Mame 25 communes in which 
the number oi plots has fallen are cited, while there are only 16 (among 
them one town, Coulommiers) in which it has increased. The diminution 
is attributed to the progress of large farming, and the increase to the growth 
of the population in the suburbs of Paris. 

Going further north, we find the tendency to an ncrease in the num¬ 
ber of plots more marked. In Somme there are 4 communes in which 
it has diminished and 8 it which it has increased. In Pas-de-Calais M. 
Girault knows 7 communes in which it has increased and has found none 
in which it has diminished. The increase is generally very large : at Cucq 
the number of plots has more than doubled ; at Berck it has been mul¬ 
tiplied by ten. It is true that there is here case of a seaside place which 
has developed. The fashion of making a summer stay by the sea has con¬ 
siderably increased the number of parcels all along the coast. In the 
department of Nord there is also an increase, in many cases considerable. 
It has a double reason — the development of urban life and the consequent 
new building, and a very close network of rilways. 

M. Girault thinks the following final conclusions justified : 

(1) Other things being equal, the number of plots increases with 
the devdopment of town life and the growth of population which entail 
new building. The number of plots thus increases in the suburbs of 
towns, on the sea coast and in watering-places which attract tourists and 
summer visitors. But this cause for the increase of the number of plots 
has no significance from the agricultural point of view. 

(2) . The development of ways of communication is a cause of the mul¬ 
tiplication of plots which there is nothing to counterbalance. Railways, 
in particular, are at the origin of many plots. They cut diagonally across 
many plots, leaving two small triangles where once there was one rect¬ 
angular plot. In this way the number of plots on the course of a 
railway is doubled. In France 14,452 communes are crossed by a railway: 
hence the appearance of several million new plots. But this increase 
of plots is in no way disquieting from the agricultural point of view. 

The plots following on these various causes must be abstracted, 
and only those increases and diminutions in the number of plots which 
are due to the action of landowners must be taken into account. As regards 
this point, it seems as though the tendency to diminution predominated 
where the number of plots is above the average (2.36 to the hectare), 
and particularly is the north-east of France (Burgundy, Champagne, 
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Lorraine). The commune, in which subdivision predominates (the 
less numerous) most often have less than the average number of plots. 
It appears therefore, in so far as general conclusions can be drawn 
from such partial observations, that there is a general, although a far 
from consistent, tendency to a levelling of the number of plots. 


2. THE RAIL WAY COMPANIES AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. — La Main - 
d'oeuvre agncole Paris, 25 February 1920. 

Certain railway companies have made great efforts to increase agri¬ 
cultural production. The Cornfagnie de Chemins de Fer d*Orient and the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterrmee company have donp particularly well in this 
matter. Their work for agriculture has taken the form of distributing 
seed and plants, introducing new varieties of plants and holding competi¬ 
tions with a view to developing agricultural machinery and intensifying 
the use of appropriate manures. 

They have not confined themselves to this technical work. Missions 
made up of agents of the companies and of specially qualified farmers 
went to study on the spot, either in France or abroad, the market for agri¬ 
cultural produce, live stock, early vegetables, fruit and flowers, and re¬ 
ported on their findings. Following on these journeys, reports were drawn 
up which dealt with the data of practical interest which should hencefor¬ 
ward guide production in the districts concerned. Meanwhile the agents 
and inspectors of the companies’ commercial departments made indivi¬ 
dual enquiries or were commissioned to make investigations lasting for 
several months in order to follow' the fluctuations of the market for agri¬ 
cultural produce during this time. Numerous pamphlets were circulated 
among farmers, giving them information by which to direct their pro¬ 
duction. 

Finally, since it would have been difficult to do a really useful and 
fruitful work among isolated farmers, the companies took the step of consti¬ 
tuting sdling associations, and especially producing and selling co-operative 
societies which got into direct touch with French and foreign consumers. 


3. THE EXTENSION OF THE LEGAL POWERS OF AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATES. 
— Law of 12 March 1920 {Journal Officiel , 14 March 1920). 

On 12 March 1920 an important law was promulgated which consider¬ 
ably extends the legal powers of trades unions (syndicate professionals). 
Henceforth trades unions, provided that they do not distribute profits 
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to their members, may buy for the purpose of hiring or lending to their 
members, or sharing amongst them, all requisites for the exercise of their 
trade, and may act gratuitously as intermediaries for the sale of the pro¬ 
ducts resulting exclusively from the personal work or the businesses of 
the members. They may subsidize co-operative distiibutive or produc¬ 
tive societies, devote part of their funds to the construction of cheap 
dwellings or to the acquisition of land for allotments, and may make 
contracts or agreements with other trades unions, societies or under¬ 
takings. 

In this matter, the law carries out the desire which has long been 
expressed by the various groups of trades unions and notably by the most 
numerous amongst them, the agricultural syndicates, the position of 
which is regularized by the law. 

The law further gives to the federations of trades unions, which had 
no legal existence and had neither the right to possess goods nor to sue 
and be sued, all the rights which trades unions have hitherto enjoyed or 
which have been conferred upon them by the new law. At the same time 
the law gives to trades unions and their federations an important privi¬ 
lege ; it exempts from distraint the buildings and fixtures and the moveable 
property required for their meetings. Their libraries or their courses 
of technical instruction, as well as the funds of their special institutions 
for mutual aid and for pensions. 

In the third place, the law regulates the question of the managers 
of trades unions who have been obliged to abandon their trade in order 
to take up this position, a question which gave rise to vexatious discus¬ 
sions. Henceforth persons who have carried on their trade for at least a 
year will be able to continue to belong to trades unions and, consequently, 
to act as managers. 

Finally the law recognizes the trade marks or labels used by the trades 
unions and protects them against being counterfeited or fraudulently used. 


REGENCY OF TUNIS. 


assignment of small settlement lots to professional farmers 
men disabled in the war and refugees who have suffered by 

THE INVASION. — La mam A'oeuvre agricolet Paris, 25 January 1920. 

When the allotments annually sold were made,the General Direction 
of Agriculture, Trade and Colonization reserved around the villages formed 
a area of good land, easily worked, which will be divided into lots 

of from 60 to 70 hectares. The lots will be granted to men partially dis¬ 
abled in the war or persons who have been ruined by the invasion, if they 
are professional farmers and have a family of at least four members. 

The grantees have precedence in the following order: 

(1) Former soldiers and sailors, whether immigrants or not, who 
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have a right to disablement pensions paid by the State for wounds received 
or infirmities contracted during the war, the wounded having priority. 

(2) Inhabitants of the invaded districts who have been ruined by 
the invasion. 

The ad mini stration will examine with particular attention applica¬ 
tions from immigrants who belong to one of these categories and come from 
the same district. 

The lots are intended for professional farmers with very small means, 
and the grants will therefore take the form of leases at low rents. 

These leases will be for five years. 

During their term the grantees will pay an annual sum based not on 
the total sale price fixed for the lot but on the part of such price which cor¬ 
responds to the area brought under cultivation. 

When the term expires, or earlier if the value of the land has been 
earlier realized,a definite deed of sale will be made between the State Domain 
and the grantee, the price of the land being that fixed when the original 
grant was made. This price will be payable in 15 annual instalments, 
of which the 5 first will be 1 / 30 of the price, the 5 next 1 li 5 and the last x h o- 
The term allowed for total payment of the price may never exceed 20 years, 
including the time .for which the grantee is held to be lessee. 

In order to allow the colonists to start in good conditions, the adminis¬ 
tration has made a financial arrangement based on placing at the disposal 
of a credit establishment an endowment taken from special resources. This 
has made it possible to secure that the colonists, as they are installed, will 
be able to have credits opened for them at the rate of 2 per cent, and up 
to the maximum sum of 12,000 francs. 

This credit will be granted in successive instalments, as gradually work 
advances and stock and material are ddivered. The loans will be made on 
the authority of the General Director of Agriculture, Trade and Coloniza¬ 
tion, and on presentation of the minutes taken by the agents of the adminis¬ 
tration to show how funds are employed. 

The terms on which loans will be amortized will be fixed when the credit 
is opened, and will be such that it will be possible to defer the payment of 
the first annual instalment until the end of the third year after the loan has 
been received. The time allowed for repayment may however never exceed 
the time allowed for paying off the sale price, and the borrower may not 
be more than 60 years old when he pays his last annual instalment. 

The applicant for a lot must prove that he possesses at least 3,000 
francs in cash, stock, material, etc. 

ROUMANIA. 

THE NEW ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL SERVICES IN THE FORMER 

KINGDOM. — Correspondance ioonomique , Bucharest, December 1919. 

In order to ensure the execution of the agrarian reform, the agri¬ 
cultural services of departments were reformed by a decree of 26 Novem¬ 
ber 1919. 
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At the head of the agricultural and economic administration of each 
department an agricultural adviser is placed. He represents the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the State Domains and is under the immediate control 
of the general directorate of the Central Bank of Co-operation. This 
adviser decides all questions connected with current administration, and pro¬ 
poses and submits for approval questions on which the Central Bank must 
pronounce. He directs and superintends the staff of the service, to which 
he can delegate all kinds of work and which he can entrust with duties. 
He centralizes all the statistical work and data of the department, in which 
he makes tours of inspection as often as is necessary. 

An inspector who is an agricultural expert is subordinate to him and 
is especially responsible for the organization, inspection and direction 
of the market-gardening and farming associations, committees and co¬ 
operative societies in the department. 

Finally, a district agricultural expert is resident in every district 
of the department and is responsible for directing, inspecting and super¬ 
vising the whole management of the leasing associations and committees 
formed on the expropriated estates, as well as the old and new leasing 
and purchasing associations on these estates, and of the farming and 
market-gardening co-operative societies in the district. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE PROTECTORATE POF SOUTH-WEST AFRICA- The 

Fanners 9 Weekly , Vol XVIII, No. 447 . Bloemfontein, 1 October 1919. 

Secton 4 of the Treaty of Peace and South-West Africa Mandate Act, 
gazetted in 1919, contains the following provisions as to land in the Protec¬ 
torate of South-West Africa, which bring this territory into the land-system 
of the South African Union : 

“ (1) It shall be lawful for the Governor-General by proclamation to 
apply to the said territory, with such modifications as he may deem neces¬ 
sary having regard to the conditions obtaining therein, the provisions of 
all or any of the following laws to wit: the Land Settlement Act 1912, the 
Land Settlement Amendment Act 1917, the Crown Land Disposal Ordin¬ 
ance 1903 of the Transvaal, and the Crown Land Disposal Amendment 
Ordinance 1906 of the Transvaal (1). 

" (2) Save for the provisions of subjection (1) of this section, no grant 
of any title, right or interest in State land or minerals within the said ter¬ 
ritory or of any right or interest in or over the territorial waters thereof 
shall be made and no trading or other concessions shall be granted without 
the authority of Parliament. 

“ (3) No land within the said territory now or hereafter set apart as 

(1) For all this legislation see the articles on land tenure and land settlement in our issues 
tot April 19x5 and August X9X8. 
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a reserve for natives or coloured persons shall be alienated save tinder the 
authority of Parliament: Provided that nothing in this section contained 
shall be deemed to prohibit the Governor-General, in respect of land contain¬ 
ed in any such reserve, to grant individual title to any person lawfully 
occupying and entitled to such land. ” 

UNITED STATES. 

i. THE AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OE CALIFORNIA. — California 
Fruit News , Vol. 160, No. 1641. San Francisco, 20 December 1919. 

At the suggestion of the Director of the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, a farmers' committee has been formed in California to consider 
questions of legislation affecting agriculture. It will be known as the Agri¬ 
cultural Legislative Committee of California and will consist of represent¬ 
ative of the different forms of agricultural production in the State (dairy¬ 
ing, stockbreeding, poultry-keeping, fruit-growing, etc.) No State or 
county official will be eligible for membership of the Committee which 
will thus be entirely unofficial in character. 

* 

* * 

a. HOW CALIFORNIA FARMERS ARE ENCOURAGED TO READ BOOKS. —Library 
Journal , No. 9, New York, September 1919. 

In a paper read before the Agricultural Libraries Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association on 26 June 1919, Mr. Milton Ferguson, Librarian 
of the California State Library, explained the methods adopted in Califor¬ 
nia for placing books at the disposal of farmers. In 43 of the 58 counties into 
which California is divided, county libraries have been established inac- 
accordancc with an Act passed by the State Legislature in 1911. These 
libraries have already accumulated books numbering a million volumes 
and have established nearly 3,000 branch libraries. 

The county librarian travels throughout the county and has many op¬ 
portunities of coming into contact with farmers and their families. Very 
often the librarian works in co-operation with the county faim adviser. 
Not infrequently they travel together and the farm adviser takes with him 
a bundle of library books which he distributes to the farmers. He knows 
their needs and places in their hands the books which will be of most im¬ 
mediate value to them. When the farm adviser holds a meeting of farmers 
he gives the librarian an opportunity of talking to them about books. The 
librarian also places a collection of technical books in the adviser’s office and 
these are given out to the farmers who ask for special advice on their own 
problems and difficulties. 


ALFREDO RUGGBRI, gerente responsabile. 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under th«» 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
'presented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

0 (c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part <»i 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
dud, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(c) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
ami credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(;) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for tl e 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learnt d bodies, etc. 
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Permanent Committee 


OE THE INTERNATIONA!, INSTITUTE OE AGRICULTURE 


PresuuU . lion Edoardo Pantan o, Dele&ate of Italy. 
Vice-President : M. Eouis-Dop, Delegate of Prance . 

Z.«$i of the Delegates forming the Permanent Committee : 


ABYSSINIA. 

Argentine Republic... 

Austria . 

Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Belgian Congo. 

RpAgn. .. 

Bulgaria. 

Cams .... 

China.. 
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Ecuador . 

Egypt. 
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Germany. 
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British India. 
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Portugal. 
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Russia. 

Salvador. 

San Marino.. .. 

Serbia. 

Spain. 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .. 
united States 
Uruguay . 


V Prof. G. Cuboni, Director, Station of Plant Pathology, Rome 
I Dr. Octavio Pineiro Sorondo. 

I Chev. V. de Pozzi, Government Councillor. | 

I . 

IV O. Bolle. 

V u. Bolle. 

I D. de Campos, Commercial attach^ to Embassy. 

III M. StanchSff. 

II E- Villegas, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

I P. ChAtchong-li, legation Secretary. 

V Prince Ru*o Ruffo. 
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V M. A. Martin Rivero, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

IV A. de Oldenburg, Charge d'affaires. 

V M. Miguel Valverge. Consul GentraL 
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I IyOUis-Dop, Vice-President of the Institute. 

V IvOUIS-DOP. 

V I,ocns-Dop. 

V XrOUIS-DOP. 

V Bouis-Dop. 

V IyOUIS-DOP. 

V I^ouis-Dop. 

I Dr. T. Mueller, Privy Councillor. 

I Sn Thomas Elliott, Bart., K. C.B. 

III Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., K. C. B. 

II Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., JK.C.B. 

II Sa Thomas Elliott, Bart., K.C.B. 

V Sir Thomas Et liott, Bart., K.CB, 

IV Sir Thom vs Elliott, Bapt., K . C. B. 

IV Sn Thomas Eilioit, Bart., K . C.B. 

IV M. Coromilas, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

V G. Montefiorp, Consul General for Guatemala. 

I Hon Edoardo Pantano, Dcp of the Pari, Pies, of the Inst 
IV Marco Bbs&o. 

IV Count Edoardo Soddrinl 

I M. Hotta, Secretary to Embassy. 

V O. Bolle, Delegate of Belgium. % 


V G. Volpi, Minister Plenipotentiary 

IV . 

IV . 

V V. li Bianchi, Consul General. 

IV Dr. A. Fjelstad, Counsellor to the Agricultural Department 
I Dr. Mehmed Djemil Bey. 

V . 

IV A. del Gallo, Marquis of Roccagiovinb. 

V I.OUX 8 -DOP, Delegate of France. 

IV Eusebio Beao, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

X A. E. IyAHOVARY, Minister Plenip. 

I His Excell. G. Zabiello, Consul General for Russia. 


V His Excell. Lt. lyUZZATTi, Minister of State. 

III C Scorn. Consul General for Serbia. 

I Francisco Bilbao Sevilla, Agricultural Engineer. 

IV Baron C. N. D. de Bildt, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
TV M. Georges Wagni&rb, Minister Plenipotentiary. 


V Dr. E* Rovira, Consul. 1 1 


Secretary General: Prof. Carlo Dragonl 
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FINLAND. 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION. 
sources : 

Andixsvakbsamiiften i Finland, 1916, 1917; 1918 Peilervos Arsbok XVI; XVII; 
XVIII. ( Co-opciaLion m Finland m 1916; m 1917; m 1918. 16th, 17th and 18th Year¬ 
book of the “ Pellervo " Society) Helsmgfois, 1919 and 1930 

We have already dealt in this Bulletin with the development of co¬ 
operation in Finland; the beginnings of the movement and its successive 
developments up to 1909 were described in our issue for September 1911, 
Fuither progress, down to the dose of 1914, was the subject of a lengthy 
study which appeared in the issues for September and October 1915. 
We now purpose, with the help of the recently published yearbooks of 
the “ PcUervo ” society, to set forth the more recent developments of 
co-operative activity in Finland during the troubled period of war and in¬ 
ternal disorders which goes from 1915 to 1918. 


§ I. The MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 

It is advisable to preface a review of the several forms and manifesta¬ 
tions of the co-operative movement by a table giving figures which sum¬ 
marise the steady progress achieved since 1901, in which year the first 
beginnings were made, down to 1918. 
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Tabwe I. 

— Development ot Finnish Co-opei ative Societies 
pom 1901 to 1918. 



Bate 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

distribu¬ 

tive 

societies 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

dairies 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

credit* 

societies 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

societies 
th£ use of 
for agri¬ 
cultural 
machinery 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

societies 

for 

working 
peat bogs 

Other 

forms 

1 Total 

1 

1901 . 


3 

____ 

- 

____ 

1 _ 

1 

1 

3 

1902 . 


- 16 

28 

— 

— 

I 

! 5 

50 

1903 . 


66 

75 

24 

3 

2 

19 

189 

1904 . 


119 

145 

37 

3 

3 

36 

393 

1905 . 


166 

225 

140 

4 

7 

50 

592 

190b . 


. 263 

292 

i/7 

15 

10 

no 

867 

1907 . 


3S9 

330 

240 

69 

3i 

201 

1,260 

1908 . 


497 

342 

307 

127 

49 

278 

1,600 

1909 . 


506 

354 

384 

169 

70 , 

1 329 I 

1 1,812 

1910 . 


512 

362 

416 

191 

85! 

363 1 

1 1,029 

1911 . 


. 506 

370 

441 

201 

9 8 

384 

2,000* 

1912 a 


503 

389 

45i 

207 

110 

404 

| 2,064 

1913 • 


512 

418 

476 

218 

118 

425 

2.167 

1914 • 


517 

436 

1 512 

235 

127 1 

1 473 

2,300 

1915 • 


539 

454 

t>03 

251 

141 

529 

2,517 

1916 . 


. 601 

468 

666 

275 

153 

570 

2,733 

1917 . 


. 064 

493 

702 

292 

167 I 

605 

■ 2,923 

1918 . 


689 

494 

70S 

295 

-1 

633 

2,991 


It should be noted that these data, as also those to which we shall 
refer later on, embrace all forms of co-operation and not only agricultural 
co-operation; but it should be borne in mind that, at the dose of 1917, 
# 84*2 % of the population of Finland belonged to the agricultural classes, 
and that only a relatively small percentage of the co-operative organisa¬ 
tions were in urban centres The prevalently agricultural character of 
Finnish cooperation is clearly shown by Table II (page 305). 

With this as a preliminary statement, we will now examine the de¬ 
velopment of the several forms of co-operative activity during the last 
years, taking first of all the work performed by the " Pellervo " society 
for developing and co-ordinating the several initiatives, then the results 
attained in the several branches, and lastly the central organisations. 

§ 2. The “ Peixervo ” Society. 

A. The Reorganisation of the Society . 

An event of the highest importance in the life of this Society, which 
has from the start been the heart and soul of the co-operative movement 
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Tabee II. — Distribution of Finnish Co-operative Societies between 
Rural and Urban Centres. 


Date 

Co-operative organisations 
m rural districts 

Co-operative organisations 
in urban centres 

Number of co operative 
societies of all 
kinds for each 
10,000 inhabitants 

Co-operative dairy 
societies, co-operat¬ 
ive credit societies, 
co-operative soci¬ 
eties for the use of 
agricultural 
machinery & co- 
operative societies 
for working peat 

bogs for each 
10,000 inhabitants 

in rural districts 

Number 

% of total 
number of 
co-operative 
societies 

i 

Number 

% of total 
number of 
co-operative 
societies 

30 Sept. 1904. 

297 

87 

44 

13 

1 1.2 

0.8 

30 June 1905. 

451 

90 

52 

10 

1.8 

i -3 

30 April 1906. 

576 

88 

78 

12 

2.3 

1 6 

31 May 1907. 

880 

87 

136 

13 

3-6 

2-3 

31 May 1908. 

1,201 

85 

214 

15 

4-9 

1 3.0 

31 Aug. 1909. 

1.542 

87 

233 

13 

6.1 

3-7 

31 Dec. 1910. 

1,698 

88 

231 

12 

6.4 

4.1 

31 Dec. 1911. 

1,766 

88 

234 

! 12 

6.5 

4-3 

31 Dec. 1912. 

1,826 

88 

1 238 

12 

6.6 

! 4-4 

31 Dec. 1913. 

1,917 

88 

250 

12 

6.9 

4.6 

31 Dec 1914 

2,040 

89 

260 

11 

1 7-3 

4-9 

31 Dec 1915, 

2,248 

89 

269 

11 

co 

5-3 

31 Dec. 1916. 

2,440 

89 

294 

11 

8.4 

5-6 

31 Dec. 1917. 

2,605 

89 

318 

11 

8.7 

5-8 

31 Dec. 1918. 

2,664 

89 

327 

11 

! 

'i 9,0 

6.0 


in Finland, has recently taken place. It has been reorganised on the 
basis of a real federation of co-operative societies. As far back as 1914 
the annual members’ meeting approved a new set of articles of associa¬ 
tion which aimed at bringing about this transformation; but the opposi¬ 
tion of the Senate to its ratification prevented the reform from being 
carried out. After the revolution of March 1917 the obstacles seemed to 
be removed and the directors once more examined the question of reor¬ 
ganization and appointed a Commission to revise the proposed articles 
of association drawn up in 1914. The new draft was at last approved by 
the Board of Directors on 5 December 1917, and a special members' 
meeting was called for 2 February 1918, to consider the matter. In¬ 
ternal disorders made it impossible to hold this meeting before 28 June ; 
the proposed reform was then sanctioned and ratified a few days later, 
on 4 July, by the Senate. On 12 July the directors were elected under the 
new rules which modify considerably the nature of the Society. 

The following are the main points in the new articles of association. 
The objects of the Society are to promote the economic development of 
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the people by means of co-operation and to bring about the federal co¬ 
ordination of the several co-operative efforts in the country (Art. 2). Cen¬ 
tral co-operative societies and local co-operative societies may belong 
to the Society. Central societies, whose field of action covers the entire 
country', pay an annual quota of 5,000 marks ; the other centrals and the 
local societies pay an annual quota of 20 marks if their annual turnover 
does not exceed 200,000 marks, of 50 marks if the turnover is from 200,000 
to 500,000 marks, of 100 marks if the turnover is from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
marks, with an additional 100 marks for each extra million marks of busi¬ 
ness, up to a maximum quota of 1,000 marks for the local societies and 
2,000 marks for the centrals, should the turnover exceed 1,000,000 marks. 
The management of the Society is entrusted to a Board of Directors and 
an Administrative Council. The Board of Directors consists of 9 members, 
appointed in part by the centrals which do business throughout the coun¬ 
try, to the number of one for each central, the remaining members 
being designated by the annual members' meeting; in addition,-each central 
elects a substitute and three substitutes are elected by the annual meeting. 
The Board of Directors is appointed for a period of three years and attends 
to all matters which are not within the specific competence of the Admi¬ 
nistrative Council. The Administrative Council consists of the members of 
the Board of Directors and of nine other members, with a like number of 
substitutes, elected by the annual members' meeting for a period of three 
3-ears. One third of the membership is renewed each 3-ear. In selecting 
them, an effort is made to secure, as far as possible, the proportionate 
representation of the several sections of the country and of the several kinds 
of co-operative societies. It is the dut> r of the Administrative Council 
to give instructions on all matters dealing with the activities of the So¬ 
ciety in the field of education and co-operative propaganda, and to come 
to decisions as to new enterprises of importance, and alterations in the 
modes of social activity. The annual members’ meeting is held at the 
end of April, summoned by the Board of Directors, to approve the accounts 
and estimates, to make appointments to vacant positions, and to decide 
all questions submitted to its judgement. Special meetings may also 
be called if the Board of Directors or Administrative Council deem it 
advisable, or on the written request of at least twenty member societies. 

The fundamental feature of the reform consists in the fact that in-, 
dividuals are no longer admitted as members, and so, gradually, as the 
individual members now belonging to the Society die off, the “ Pellervo " 
will assume, formally as well as substantially, the character of a real 
federation of co-operative societies. 

B. The Members . 

The membership during the last three years is as shown in Table III 
(page 307). 

This shows that the number of individual members is decreasing, 
while the number of affiliated societies grows. The ratio of the co-opera- 
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Tvble III. — U 

' ember *hip. 



Description 

1 I9i r 

1 

1917 

f 

1918 

Co-operative societies. 

1 1 

• • 1 336 1 

340 

372 

Including Co-operative distributive societies . 

. . 60 

60 

76 

Co-operative dairies . 

103 

105 

xx6 

Co-operative credit societies . . . 

• . | x &7 

x70 

176 

Miscellaneous societies and associations. 

- . 89 

91 

92 

Individual members. 

- . 1 939 

934 

904 

Total . 

• • 1,364 

1,365 

1,368 


tive societies belonging to the “ Pellervo ” to the number of registered 
co-operative societies during the last years is as follows * — 


Co-operative societies in general . . 
Co-operative distributive societies . . 

Co-operative dairies. 

Co-operative credit societies. 


19x6 

1917 

19X8 

12 2 % 

11.6 % 

12.5 % 

9.8 % 

90% 

11.1 % 

21-9 % 

21.4 % 

23.6 % 

25-1 % 

24*2 % 

24-9 % 


Although the ratio is increasing, in 1918 it is still small; but it is be¬ 
lieved that the new organisation of the society will tend to hasten the af¬ 
filiation of a larger number of co-operative societies to the " Pellervo, ” 


C. Financial Resources. 


The financial resources available for the “ Pellervo ” have grown con- 
sideiably of recent years They consist of (a) a State subsidy, (&) mem¬ 
bers’ subscriptions; (c) special contributions from central societies; (d) funds 
obtained by the sale of publications , (e) income derived from work in 
the field of forestry, and from the offices opened for legal and electro¬ 
technical advice, (/) other miscellaneous sources. 

The State subsidy which has grown from 20,000 marks in 1899 to 
87,000 marks in 1911, when it attained its maximum, was reduced to 
55,300 marks in 1916, somewhat increased in 1917, and still more so in 
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1918. The following table shows the sums received from this source dur¬ 
ing the past five years. 

I9X4 X9X5 X916 X 9 X 7 1918 

(thousands of marks) 

For the general expenses of the 

Society.54,000 48,000 45,000 45,000 63,900 

For instructing co-operative 
dairies in accountancy and 
management, for the publica¬ 
tion of statistics of co-opera¬ 
tive dairies, and for invest¬ 
igations into dairy econom- 


icg. 

For co-operative instruction in 

10,000 

7,000 

4,000 

4,800 

4,800 

forestry. 

Salary of an expert on co-opera¬ 
tion in the district of Vlea- 

7,000 

6,300 

6,300 

6,300 

6,300 

borg. 

3,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

74,000 

61,300 

55.300 

56,100 

75,000 


The special contributions made to the “ Pellervo ” by the central 
co-operative societies have increased considerably from year to year, 
the total amount rising from 9,635 marks in 1913 to 120,260 in 1918. 
The financial support granted by the centrals for 1919 was estimated at 
145,000 marks. The contributions for the last three years were as follows : 



19x6 

1917 

19x8 

Central co-operative society for agricul- 


(marks) 


tural purchases " Hankija ” . . 

Central Credit Institute of the rural co- 

16,591 

29,000 

45,260 

operative banks. 

Enion of the co-operative distributive 

8,600 

10,000 

10,000 

societies. 

Central co-operative society for the expor¬ 

2,000 

8,000 

25,000 

tation of butter “Valio”. 

16,200 

27,500 

40,000 

Total. . . 

43.391 

74.500 

120,260 


As a whole, the financial resources available for the " Pellervo ” have 
more than doubled in the last five years, as can be seen from the following 
table in which we give the data for the society's receipts, subdivided ac¬ 
cording to the several chapters, from the year of its foundation until the 
end of 191S. * 
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Tabee IV.— Receipts of the “ Pellervo” f>om 1899 to 1918 


Year 

State 

subsidy 

Special Con¬ 
tributions 

flOXXL 

centrals 
and other 
bodies 

Contri¬ 
butions and 
donations 
from 
members 

Gross 
receipts 
from sale of 
publica¬ 
tions 

Other 

receipts 

Total 

1899—1900 . 

20,000 1 


25,610 

31,095 

390 

77,095 

1901. 

20,000 | 

— 

14,160 

31,404 

439 

66,003 

1902. 

24,000 

— 

7,960 

33,253 

574 

65,787 

1903 . 

26,000 

35 ,o 00 

38,345 

40,700 

844 

109,389 

1904 . 

38,000 

7,000 

8,187 

51,671 

767 

105,625 

1905. 

60,000 

2,000 

5,795 

48,610 

1,185 

117,590 

1906 . 

62,000 

2,000 

11,340 

55,330 

1,040 

131,710 

1907 . 

76,667 

2,000 

6,745 

66,735 

4,536 

156,683 

1908. 

71,000 

2,000 

6,995 

59,103 

813 

139,911 

X 909 . 

81,000 

7,300 

5,905 

I 73,545 

569 

168,3x9 

1910 . 

81,500 

9,600 

35,445 

78,868 

1,616 

207,029 

I9II . 

87,000 

9,600 

5,406 

89,870 | 1,155 

193,031 

1912. 

81,000 

9,975 

6,430 

117,286 

2,025 

217,216 

1913 . 

74,500 

9,635 

6,735 

118,407 

11,803 

221,080 

1914 . 

74,000 

| 15,400 

5,572 

131,776 

1 18,136 

244,884 

1915 . 

61,300 

21,300 

6,815 

145,175 

13,996 

248,946 

1916 . 

55,300 

48,401 

7,305 

180,456 

22,496 

314,048 

1917 . 

56,100 

74,500 

6,130 

230,630 

100,095 

467,455 

I91S. 

75,000 

120,2 bo 

5,530 

274,574 

68,071 

543,435 


D. 

Work of the Society . 




In spite of the economic difficulties which beset the country, first 
ns a result of the war, and then of the political revolutions, the “ Pellervo 99 
has steadily carried on its beneficent labours. We will briefly summarise 
the work it has accomplished in its several spheres of activity, classifying 
it into (a) efforts to promote the co-operative movement in general; (b) ef¬ 
forts to promote the development of special forms of local co-operation ; 
(c) efforts in connection with co-operative centralisation. 

(a) Efforts to Promote the Co-operative Movement m General . 

1. Publications. — The work of propaganda and co-operative educa¬ 
tion which the Society has carried on through the press finds its chief 
exponent in the periodical publication “ Pellervo ” issues in two Finnish 
editions (one larger, the othei summarised) and in a Swedish edition. 
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Year 

Co-operathe 

distributive 

societies 

Co-operative 

dairies 

Co-operative 

credit 

Total 

I 9 I 5 • • • 


34 

35 

105 

1916 . . . 

. 40 

II 

22 

73 

1917 . . . 

. 42 

— 

— 

42 

1918 . . . 

• • :. _44 

— 

— 

44 


Total ... 333 

143 

247 

723 


3. Work of Supervision and Assistance. — One of the chief activities of 
the “ Pellervo ” consists in the supervision and assistance which it affords 
through its officials to safeguard the working of co-operative societies. 
We will deal later with this work as it affects the several forms of 
co-operation, and here we will only give the number of services of this 
kind rendered by the Society from 1900 to 1918, and the number rendered 
to the co-operative movement as a whole apart from special branches: 


Year 

Supervision 

z and assistance 

of all kinds 

Services rendered 
to the co-operative 
movement as a whole 

Percentage 
of these latter 
to total services 
rendered 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 . . . 

.... 25 2 

147 

58 

I9OI . . . 

.... 142 

77 

54 

1902 . . 

.... 286 

6q 

24 

1903 • • • 

.... 489 

100 

20 

1904 . . . 

. 529 

41 

9 

1905 • • • 

.... 536 

32 

5-8 

1906 . . . 

.... 1,008 

105 

19-5 

1907 . . . 

.... 761 

36 

4*6 

I908 . . 

• • • 743 

50 

6.7 

I9O9 . . . 

.... 647 

42 

. 6.3 

igiO . . . 

.... 776 

47 

5-8 

I9II . . . 

.... 860 

25 

2.9 

1912 . . . 

.... 694 

35 

5 

1913 • • • 

.... 884 

8q 

12 4 

IQI 4 . . . 

. . . - 1.146 

166 

14.7 

1915 • - • 

.... 1,045 

0 

w 

H 

11 

IQl6 . . . 

.... 1,238 

l87 

14 3 

IQI 7 . . . 

.... 1,055 

66 

6-3 

igiS . . . 

.... 426 

22 

5-3 


(b) Efforts to Promote the Development oj Special Forms 
of Local Co-operation . 

I. Cooperative Purchasing or Distributive Societies . — The “ Pellervo ” 
undertakes the drafting of model articles of association for this kind of 
society in Finnish and in Swedish ; in 1918 it published a new edition in 
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both, languages. It is also publishing a new and revised edition of the 
Handbook for Co-operative Purchasing or Distributive Societies {Handbok 
for handelslag) and has reprinted two propaganda leaflets to spread the 
idea of this form of co-operation, “ Mita hyoytia on osuuskaupasta ? ” 
and “ Kaksitoista neuvoa osuuskaupan perustajille 

The " Pellervo ” in its efforts to direct co-operative purchasing or 
distributive societies along sound lines of management which will ensure 
their success, afforded advice through its officials in 131 instances in 1916 
(74 times to newly organised societies and 57 times to societies already 
working), in 116 instances in 1917 (48 times to newly organized societies 
and 68 to societies already working), and in 79 instance in 1918 (14 times 
to new societies and 65 times to societies already working). 

2. Co-operative dairies. — In recent years new and revised editions, 
in Finnish and Swedish, of model articles of association for such societies 
have been published. The “ Pellervo ” has also undertaken to draw up 
annual statistics of dairy societies and to publish them; it has printed 
propaganda leaflets, amongst which “ Mita hyoyta om osuusmeijrerista? „ 
{What advantages does the co-operative dairy offer ?) and “ Miten osuus- 
meijeria perustettaessa on meneteltava ? ” {How to proceed in organis¬ 
ing a co-operative dairy ); it has drawn up a series of forms to be used by 
the organisations in keeping their accounts. The society has not failed 
to support the interests of co-operative dairies in government circles, 
drawing up timely resolutions with regard to government policy in the 
matter of prices and exports, and it has assisted the Central Society “ Ya- 
lio ” during the difficult period consequent on internal troubles and the 
pillaging of the depots in 1917. It has kept in close touch with the fe¬ 
deration of co-operative dairies. Its officials afforded advice and super¬ 
vision in 301 cases in 1916 (on 276 occasions to dairies already working 
and and on 25 occasions to societies in process of organisation), in 146 ca¬ 
ses in 1917 (137 and 9 respectively) in 88 cases in 1918 (87 and 1 respect- 
tively). The " Pellervo ” has also carried out important investigations 
on various problems connected with the work and management of co¬ 
operative dairies and on the results of the several technical systems used 
by them. 

3. Co-opercdive credit societies . — The “ Pellervo ” has also drafted 
model articles of association for these societies, lias published propaganda 
leaflets and forms for accountancy and management purposes. The con¬ 
sultations and inspections carried out in this field by its officials num¬ 
bered 447 in 1916, of which 133 in connection with the foundation of new 
societies, and 314 for societies already working, 393 in 1917 (98 and 295) 
and 164 in 1918 (1 and 163). 

4. Other forms of co-operative societies . — Of recent years the “ Pel¬ 
lervo ” has published new model articles of association for co-operative pur¬ 
chase and sale societies, for co-operative societies for the sale of livestock, 
for threshing grain, for selling eggs, etc. It has printed and distributed 
propaganda leaflets atfrong which “ Mita hyotya on puimakoneosuuskun- 
nasta ” {The advantages of co-operation for the use of threshing machines). 
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and "Neuvoja puimakoneosuuskunnan perustajille ” {Advice on the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies for the use of threshing machines ), and it lias 
prepared similar publications for the co-operative societies for the sale 
of eggs, the working of forests, etc. It has made investigation into 
several subjects of importance to special branches of co-operation ; for 
instance, in 1916 it inquiied into the mode of cash settlements for purchases 
made in common as a result of collaboration between co-operative distri¬ 
butive and co-operative credit societies, and into the working of co-ope¬ 
rative societies for the sale of livestock, etc.; in 1917 it inquired into the 
condition of the woods owned by the communes, into the development 
of co-operation for land purchase, and collected statistics on the activities 
of co-operative societies for the use of threshing machines and for the 
sale of eggs, etc. 

In the work of advising and supervising various forms of co-operation 
which do not belong to the three main branches which we have considered, 
the officials of the “ Pellervo ” acted in 182 cases in 1916, in 334 in 1917, 
and in 73 in 1918. 

(c) Efforts m connection with Co-operative Centralisation . 

In this field we can point to two initiatives taken by the “ Pellervo ” 
in these last years, one for the centralisation of local mutual societies for 
fire insurance, and the other for the creation of a central association of 
co-operative societies for the sale of livestock. 

Ever since 1915 the Society had taken up the first macter, referring 
it for study to a special committee. After a series of meetings and enqui¬ 
ries it came to the conclusion that a new institution for re-insurance was 
essential, which should work throughout the country, and whose duty 
it should be to establish, guide, and direct local fire insurance societies, 
to provide for their needs, and to undertake the re-insurance of their risks 
and at the same time to act as their central organ for all purposes and 
not only for reinsurance. This decision was transmitted in Finnish to 
all district and parish societies for fire insurance, inviting them to send 
representatives to a meeting called at Helsingfors on 22 April 1917 
to decide on the matter. The representatives of 39 local fire-insurance 
•societies attended the meeting and 5 societies signified their assent by 
writing: the insured capital of these 44 organisations amounted, at the 
dose of 1914, to 238 million marks. After an animated debate it was 
agreed to establish an Institute for Reinsurance and to provide at once 
the necessary means toward this end. The committee entrusted with 
the drafting of artides of assodation for the new organisation rapidly 
completed its task, forwarding the draft to the several societies with a 
request that they send comments and critidsm. Subsequently the final 
artides of assodation for the “ Vakava Reinsurance Sodety ” were drawn 
up and submitted to the Senate for ratification on 29 May, and approved 
by that body on the ensuing 18 July. 

The co-operative sodeties for the sale of livestock, of which many 
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have been organised in recent years, acquiring economic strength after 
securing the monopoly of trade in meat and cattle, decided to form a 
central in 1917. On 15 January 1918 a letter was sent to the " Pellervo ” 
asking its advice in the matter. The " Pellervo ” in its*reply, dated 
17 May, expressed doubts for the time being as to the advisability of the 
step proposed as it would be better to secure first a more satisfactory orga¬ 
nisation of these societies on a truly cooperative basis. In spite of this, 
the central was organised under the. name of “ Finlands Kreaturscen- 
trallag m. b. t. ” 


(To be continued ). 


PORTUGAL. 

THE MOST RECENT PROVISIONS 
REGARDING co-operative agricueturae CREDIT. 

SOURCES (OPFICIAIf): 

DECRETO N° 4-022 INSERINDO VARIAS DlSPOSIClSfiS RELATIVAS A COXSTITUI£AO DAS SOCIEDADES 
COOPEEtATIVAS AGRICOLAS E DE SEGURO MUTUO-AGRICOIA E PECUARIO E AO DESENVOLVI- 
| MENTO DE TODOS OS MEIOS DE INTENSIFICA^AO DA PRODUC£AO AGRlCOLA (29 de Mar^O de 

191S), — Diario do Governo, I 4 sbon, i April 1918. 

■ DECRETO N° 5.219 APROVAXDO AS PARTES Fe 13?-DO REGULAMENTO DO CR&DITO EDAS INSTITOI- 
?OES SOCIALS AGRlCOLAS, REFERENTES AO CREDITO AGRfCOLA MUTUO E AOS SINDICATO 

agricolas e de pecuaria e SUAS unioes (18 de jandro de 1919). — "Diario do Governo , 
I 4 sbo», 8 March. 1919. 

DECRETO N° 1729 MANDANDO PUBUCAR AS INSTRUCTORS E MODELOS DE ESTATUTOS PARA A 
ORGAXEZAGAO DAS CACSAS DE CREDITO AGRICOLA MUTUO, ANEXAS A MESMA PORTARIA 

(27 de Feverdro de 1919). — Diano do Governo, X 4 sbon, 3 April 1919. 

In previous issues we have traced the development of co-operation 
in Portugal as regards agricultural credit from the institution of the ear¬ 
liest forms of organisation, the Misericordias and the Celleiros — which 
though not true co-operative societies, might be considered as such, both 
because of their aims and of their special form of constitution — to the 
creation of mutual agricultural credit banks organised under the law of 
2 March 1911, which are of the nature and character of true co-operative 
societies. 

The above-mentioned law, conceived in a truly modern spirit, met 
with many difficulties in application, chiefly owing to the great hesitation 
with which the rural population received the innovations which it intro- 
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duced. Another decree, therefore, dated 30 June 1914, while conforming 
in its general outlines to the previous decree, contained new provisions 
intended to facilitate the development of agricultural credit through the 
medium of the co-operative banks But as these provisions were not 
considered sufficient, a new decree was issued, dated 29 March 1918, 
completing the previous decree, and with additional clauses calculated 
to extend the sphere of action of the mutual banks and to foster more 
and more the agricultural development of Portugal. 

This decree not only modifies in some respects the preceding legisla¬ 
tion, but regulates with greater precision the whole organisation of agri¬ 
cultural credit in Portugal. Those provisions are of special importance 
by which legal existence is given to the agricultural associations which 
may become members of the banks, and so also are the clauses respecting 
security for loans, insurance of the pledges given and the idations between 
banks and the associations which become members of them, determin¬ 
ing the attributes, functions and duties of such associations. 

The provisions of these decrees have since been completed by ample 
regulations contained in Decree No. 5219 (of January 1919) and by instruc¬ 
tions issued in another decree dated 27 February 1919, intended to 
popularise the rules contained in the preceding decrees and in the regula¬ 
tions. To these instructions are appended model rules for banks of the 
three different types already described by us. Viz. banks with unlimited 
liability, with limited liability, and banks of a mixed character. 


§ 1. Characteristics of agricultural associations 

TO WHICH BANKS MAY GRANT LOANS. 

The Decree of January 1919 concerns the legal status of the agri¬ 
cultural assoiations to which banks may grant loans. These associations, 
which, according to Art. 1 of I,aw T 215 ^30 June 1914) comprise agricultural 
syndicates and trade associations to which belong only agriculturists or 
persons working at trades connected with agriculture, are according to 
the new’ decree to be consideied as true cooperative societies, the number 
of their members being unlimited, and their objects being the same as those 
of agricultural co-operation as to labour, production, transformation, and 
disposal of produce belonging to members and as to mutual agricultural 
insurance. 

These associations may be enrolled as members of mutual agricultural 
credit banks and may therefore benefit by contracting loans but only on 
condition that they neither receive nor have a right to special subsidies 
from the State, and that their rules forbid the allocation of more than 5 
per cent of their profits to the payment of interest on capital, the remain¬ 
der being employed for the collective benefit of the association, or for 
promoting, by instruction or propaganda, improved agricultural methods 
adapted to the district in which they work. 

To the constitution of these co-operative societies are extended all 
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the provisions which by Law Xo. 215 (30 June 1914) had been laid down re¬ 
specting the constitution of mutual agricultural credit banks. 

In determining the functions and the sphere of action of every agricul¬ 
tural co-operative or mutual insurance society, the Decree wisely enacts 
that the special conditions of the district in which the society is to be insti¬ 
tuted must be taken into account, so as to facilitate the attainment of 
its objects. 

As in the case of mutual agricultural credit bonks, it is permitted 
both to establish branches or agencies of any association within its sphere 
of operations, and to form unions, groups or federations of similar associa¬ 
tions to be constituted and to work under the same conditions as the 
local associations. 

Agricultural co-operative societies and mutual insurance societies have 
legal existence and enjoy all the fiscal exemptions accorded to the mutual* 
agricultural credit banks provided that they are members of such banks. 
If they work without having obtained official approval of their rules they 
shall be dissolved according to the method laid down for the agricultural 
credit banks. 

Also in the case of differences arising between the members and the 
governing bodies of the agricultural syndicates, the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies and mutual insurance societies and for the compulsory re¬ 
payment of sums lent to members by the above mentioned bodies, the same 
rules must be observed which have already been laid down for the mutual 
agricultural credit banks. 


§ 2. Objects and luniits of loans. 

According to the Law’ of 30 June 1914, Xo. 215, the maximum sum which 
the credit banks could advance to an agriculturist to enable him to repay 
a mortgage debt on which the interest exceeded 6 per cent, was 3,000 
francs. The Decree of 191S, in view of the increased value of land, and with 
the object of extending credit transactions raised the maximum to 15,000 
francs. Besides this, the decree under consideration has not only defined 
more clearly the operations which banks may effect with agricultural as¬ 
sociations, but has amply extended the field of these operations, declaring 
that loans may always be accorded to such associations, when the borrowed 
capital is to be devoted {1) to the purchase of manures, plants, seed, in¬ 
secticides, spraying materials, machines, implements, vaccine, serum for the 
treatment of cattle, provided that every thing is intended to be supplied 
to members, for experiments in agriculture or cattle-raising, or for other 
technical agricultural purposes for the associations themselves; (2) to the 
acquisition of agricultural produce, for the purpose of transformation or 
improvement or of any material which by special treatment can be advan- 
tageously utilized in agricultural and cattle-raising experiments; (3) to 
the purchase, the construction, or the renting of buildings to serve as fac¬ 
tories or workshops for purposes connected with agriculture, to the acqui- 
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sition or renting of land for agricultural stock-farming undertakings which, 
are included within the scope of the institution, and for the cost of works 
which contribute to the improvement of land. 

The Regulations of 8 January 1919 also lay down that applications 
for loans must specify precisely the manner in which the money applying 
for it is to be employed by the member. 

§ 3. Security for loans. 

The clauses of the regulations which deal with the security for 
loans are of special importance. Such security is furnished by pledging 
real property, chattels (of which the bank must fix the value), shares, 
bonds or other securities. 

The regulations also provide that if the articles pledged are market¬ 
able goods or are susceptible of improvement and thus of being made fnore 
valuable and more easily disposed of, the sale of them shall be preferably 
entrusted to the agricultural syndicate of the district, to some other com¬ 
petent agricultural association, to a co-operative agricultural association, 
to some establishment belonging to the State, or to private individuals, 
the bank as creditor having been previously informed, l?ut the borrower 
shall remain the guardian of the pledge until the complete liquidation of 
the debt. 

With regard to mortgage security, the Regulations lay down that it 
can be accepted only in the case of real property which is capable of being 
sold and yields secure and continuous returns, of an amount approximately 
determined. 

The Law of 29 March 1918 has special clauses respecting all that 
concerns the insurance of the articles pledged as security for loans and 
of the income assigned for the same purpose With regard to this, the law 
declares that where mutual agricultural insurance societies are established 
which, though not subject to the law regulating mutual agricultural credit 
banks, yet are legally constituted, the directors of the bank have power 
to determine the conditions of insurance of property given in pledge. In 
the case that within the sphere of action of a mutual agricultural 
credit bank there exists a mutual insurance society, working in accor¬ 
dance with the law that regulates such banks, the new decree provides 
that the insurance of property and of income forming the guarantee of the 
loan shall preferably be effected by such associations. This preference 
becomes compulsory when the property is agricultural or the income is 
derived from agricultural sources. 

It should be observed that the value of the objects which constitute 
the security and of the income to be assigned as guarantee, must be deter¬ 
mined by the directors of the bank, and must not exceed the sum for which 
such objects or income have been insured. 

The Regulations also contains provisions concerning the insurance of 
the objects pledged. 

Thus if the security should consist of cattle, the directors of the bank 
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must refuse a loan which is applied for without the cattle having been duly 
insured. 

Ag ain, in the case of certain kinds of agricultural produce already stored, 
the bank may require the insurance of such produce for the whole time 
during which it must remain in the warehouses or stores, and may demand 
that it should be kept under proper care till the liquidation of the loan. 
But when the security consists of agricultural or forest produce already 
gathered in but not stored, the credit bank, taking into account the quality 
of the produce and the condition of the place where it is kept, must exact 
a moderate insurance, and require from the borrower such arrangements 
as will secure it from waste and destruction. 

There are also provisions regarding the discounting of -warrants issued on 
agricultural produce stored in general warehouses, also regarding the form 
of contract to be adopted for loans against the assignment of income, 
leases, real or other property, establishing that when the securities as¬ 
signed are derived from agriculture, they must be insured against those risks 
which occur frequently in the district where the agriculture is carried on. 

Insurance against hre is always obligatory in the case of rural property. 

According to the Regulations a loan contract of mutual agricultural 
credit guaranteed by a pledge gives to the bank, in case of loss or damage, 
the right to demand directly from the insurance society the compensation 
payable. 

In order that the bank may have power to exact payment of the loan 
before it falls due, in the case of a guarantee which has diminished in value, 
the Regulations, while confirming the rules laid down by preceding laws, 
add that the term of the loan may be considered to have expired, and re¬ 
payment may be exacted immediate!}", when from any cause whatever 
the insurance of the objects or income which form the guarantee has lost 
its value, or when the insurance itself has not been taken out by the debt¬ 
or within the term fixed by the loan contract. 


By these new provisions all the important legislation in Portugal on 
the subject of agricultural credit is completed and brought into harmony. 

This legislation first regulated by means of decrees already described 
by us in this Bulletin (i) the mutual agricultural credit banks properly 
so called, and later regulated the agricultural syndicates and associations, 
organisations which are closely connected with one another, in such a way 
as to enable them to carry out a work of greater utility, this being the 
primary object of the law. 


(i) See our issues of October-November 1910; May 1912; October 1913; April 1915 
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MISCFI/I/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA. 

THE WORK OF THE AGRICULTURAL, LEAGUE IN 1919 — Remsia de la Liga 
Agrana, Buenos-Ayres, September and December 1919 

The Agricultural league is a national Argentine association, the object 
of which is to encourage by every means the extension of agriculture and 
of stock-fanning The report sent in by its Vice-President, on the occa¬ 
sion of its twenty-sixth meeting, explains the principal questions under 
consideration by the committe of management in 1919. 

The first work of the association was to request that the Ministiy of 
Agriculture would take energetic measures for the better management 
of the woods, and for the construction, already partly effected, of branch 
lines of railway, which, by facilitating communication, might give a rapid 
impulse to the agricultural industries of the country. In order to ascertain 
dearly and with certainty the capability of every district as legards 
b tock-farming, the Committee proposed that a special chart should be 
g ade, showing the conditions of climate, the production of fodder and all 
that might elucidate the present conditions and serve as a guide for the 
measures to be adopted in future. 

Of particular importance were the reports presented by the association 
through its delegates in the last economic and industrial congresses held 
in Argentina. These were the Economic Conference, the Congress on the 
Milk Industry, and the Congress on Co-operation. 

The principal subjects under consideration at the Economic Conference 
were the following: 

(1) Method of reduction of the rate of interest, on the 
national mortgage bonds, as well as the rate of discount of the Banco de la 
X -cion . 

(2) Reforms of the fiscal system, whether by the abatement of cus¬ 
tom-house duties on importation, or suppression of duties on exportation, 
and the imposition of a tax on revenue ; 

(3) legal recognition of contracts relating to land-holding ; 

(4) Stock-farming problems, concerning agricultural and pastoral 
districts, geographical charts showing pastoral conditions, the markets 
for meat, the principal causes of loss among cattle, etc. 

The most important subjects discussed at the Congress on the Milk 
Industry were the following : 
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(i) The establishment in primarj- schools in the country of a prac¬ 
tical course on the milk industry; 

{2) Improvements and sanitary measures relative to cow-houses 
n the country; 

(3) Facilitation of the establishment of model holdings through 
exemption from taxes. 

We now enumerate the principal subjects brought forward and dis¬ 
cussed at the Congress on Co-operation, subjects of special importance, 
considering the necessity for the development of co-operation in the Ar¬ 
gentine. These are: 

(1) The development of agricultural co-operative societies under the 
various forms of societies for distribution, production, credit, assistance 
and thrift: 

(2) Federation of co-operative societies into syndicates, and the 
spread of such federations. 

This Congress was also specially interested in the creation of parti¬ 
cular forms of co-operation for the insurance of cattle and agricultural 
produce. 


GERMANY. 

1. CO-OPERATION AMONG NAVVIES. — SoziaMstische Monaishefi, Nos. 25 and 26* 
Berlin, t .7 November 1919. 

A general co-operative society of navvies has been formed in Berlin, 
in order to utilise the labour of its members according to the co-operative 
system, to ensure to them the whole of the profits accruing from their work, 
and to eliminate the gains of middlemen and contractors, following to some 
extent the example of societies of manual labourers which have existed 
for some } T ears in Italy. This co-operative organisation, is especially to be 
utilised for the benefit of persons out of employment, to help them in the 
case of work ahready planned, and also in the building trade. It is hoped 
thus to supplj T the place of foreign labour which at present is not to be 
had, and which it will probably be difficult to obtain in future. Wages 
will be paid to members ot this association at the current rates. The 
weekly payment to each member will include his wages and an additional 
sum proportionate to the extra work done, to the sa*\ing effected in the 
materials used, and also to the saving of time on the estimate drawn up by 
the co-operative society. 


2. THE CONGRESS OP GERMAN AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — 
Sosialtsitsche Momtsheft, Nos. 25 and 26. Berlin, 17 November 19x9. 

On the 23 and 24 September there was held at Bamberg a congress of 
the German agricultural co-operative societies (Dedtscher landwirthschaf- 
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flicker GenosscnschalUtug). We take from the Report of the Council of 
the National Federation the following facts regarding the condition of co¬ 
operation. 

There exist in Germany 40,000 registered co-operative societies 
of which, in round numbers, 31,000, are agricultural. Of these last, 21,000, 
comprising about 2 million members, a figure which rises to 10 millions if 
we count all the persons belonging to the families of the members,belong 
to the Federation. In the course of the preceding year, that is to say, 
1918, the number of agricultural co-operative societies was increased by 
1,203. This is the first time during the last two decades that such a 
great increase has taken place. In its financial affairs there was also a 
marked increase in the same year. Affiliated to the National Federation 
are 27 central banks, and about 12,400 savings and loan banks. The cur¬ 
rent business of the central banks amounts to 44,2 milliards of marks. The 
co-operative credit societies have contributed to the various war loans sub- 
criptions to the amount of 3,500 millions of marks. In the course of the 
last years co-operative societies for purchase and sale have acquired quite 
a special importance. Included in the National Federation are 26 central 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale. There were for the distribu¬ 
tion of goods 2,643 co-operative purchase and sale societies. About 6000 
savings and loan banks, and other agricultural co-operative societies have 
also taken part in this kind of business. The central co-operative societies 
did a total business (incomings and outgoings) amounting to 600 millions 
marks, of which 322 millions were in respect of purchases and 278 millions 
in respect of sales. 


ITALY. 

1. THE PROGRESS OP THE COLLECTIVE LEASES. — La Coopcmzione Ayicola, 
No. 7-8. Bologna, 1 April 1920. La Coopuauonc Itahana, No. 1387. Milan, 13 
February 1920. 

Having already reviewed, in articles of a general character, the ori¬ 
gin and working of the collective leases (aflittanze collettive ) in Italy, it 
seems desirable to 'follow their development in different regions. We now 
proceed to give some data respecting collective leases in the provinces 
of Milan and Novara. 

In that of Milan the work of organising agricultural co-operative 
societies and collective leases is carried on by the Federazione Agricola 
Interproqinciale which numbers more than 50 affiliated societies. Of these, 
some avail themselves of the Federation for the collective purchase of chem¬ 
ical manures, machines, seeds and other agricultural requisites; others 
rent and cultivate land of a total area of 40,595 perficht equal to about 
2,700 hectares (1 hectare = 15 pertiche ). In localities where, for want 
of persons with the requisite technical knowledge it was not possible to 
constitute local co-operative societies, the land was rented directly by 
the Federation. It belongs to private individuals or charitable institutions. 
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Agricultuid. co-opeiation, already widely dinuacd, moie especially 
in the provinces of Parma, Reggio Emilia, Bologna, Ravenna and Pavia 
is now being organised also in the province of Novara. At Trine, in the 
province of Yercelli, the local agricultural co-operative society which 
arose out of the Yercelli District Production and Labour Co-operative 
Society, has made an auspicious beginning. It has rented 425 hectares 
of irrigated land on easy terms from the tenant, who remains as man¬ 
ager. Two other co-operative societies are in process of formation. 
In the province of Novara, the Biandrate Agricultural Co-operative 
Society, which has rented some irrigated land belonging to the Great 
Hospital of Novara, may also be mentioned ; the taking of additional land 
at Monticelli, Vespolate and in other localities, is contemplated. At 
Santino di Pallanza we have the first example of a co-operative society 
formed by small proprietors for the cultivation of the land. 

\Ye now give some figures from the latest report of the Committee 
of [Management of the oldest co-operative society for the cultivation of 
land in the province of Parma, that of Borgo San Donnino, because it 
gives a suggestive picture of the increase of the net production obtained 
by the society from 1906-07 to 1918-19. These are the figures respecting 
the principal products: 


Products 

1906 

1907 

1918 

1919 

Com, quintals. 

72-56 

93 - 9 ° 

171.30 

298-55 

Grapes » . 

27.S9 

82.05 

33 «.oo 

116.75 

Milk » . 

— 

— 

201.98 

209.07 

Maize >> . 

49-57 

27.00 

74 -;6 

45.00 

Beet > . 

— 

— 

37 °-°° 

374 -oo 


This society, like others of Emilia, Romagna, and Lombardy, seeks 
to purchase the land that it requires. The balance sheet of 1919 show’s 
that it possesses live-stock and implements to the value of 130,000 lire; 
that it has a capital of about 70,000 lire, that in 1919 it spent in labour 
45,000 lire, and in manures, sulphur, etc., 12,000 lire. This was in respect 
of 1S0 biolche of land, nearly equal to 50 hectares. # To the first farm 
taken in 1906, a second was added in 1917, and two*more will betaken 
during the current year, with the help of the Istituto Nazionale di Cre - 
dito per la Coopetazione . This society has never neglected necessary 
labour on its farms, it has made great use of manures, intensified the cul¬ 
tivation of vines, diffused the use of mechanical ploughing, employing 
the tractors in threshing and agricultural transport, and thus it was 
able to raise, from 50 hectares of unirrigated land, produce valued at the 
large sum of 115,515 lire. 

It must finally be noted that last February the General Council of 
the Lega Nazionale delle Coperative, when it met in Rome, took into consid¬ 
eration among other things co-operation for the cultivation of land, and 
passed an important resolution on the subject. In the Report on which 
the resolution was founded, the following paragraph occurs: At first 
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the co-opeiative societies for the cultivation of land were proposed as a 
solution for the question of wages ; afterwards they acced as a means of 
instiling their members against the risk of finding themselves without 
employment; late*- they amalgamated this function with others, for 
instance, the furnishing of supplies to their members. In any case the 
agricultural productive societies have shown themselves to be the most 
rapid and efficacious means of creating among farm labourers that pi odvo¬ 
tive conscience which is presupposed by any form of production unconnect¬ 
ed with capitalist undertakings. The purchase of land by co-operative 
societies, as in Romagna and Emilia, is not to be taken as a proof that their 
object is the acquisition of property, but is rather a means of insuring to 
their members the minimum of land indispensable to make the labour of 
their hands productive . 99 At the above-mentioned meeting the credit 
problem was also discussed, and the desire expressed that co-operative 
societies should create their own institutions, to be supported by the sav¬ 
ings of co-operators, whereby mortgage credit should be granted for the 
purchase of land, and for improvements of 'which the cost cannot be 
defrayed in a short term of years. 


* 

* * 

2. THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. La Cooperazione Agricola, Nos. 5-6. 

Bologna, 1 March 1920. 

The Fedevazione Nazionale delle Cooperative Agricole which w r e have 
frequently had occasion to mention in previous articles, represents the 
co-ordinating centre of the movement for collective leases in Italy. It 
was legally constituted in December 1918, immediately after the deliber¬ 
ations of the Congress of Agricultuial Co-operative Societies convened 
by the National Teague of Co-operative Societies at Reggio Emilia, 24 
February 1918. That Congress decided upon forming the Federazione 
Nazionale delle Cooperative Agricole , having its head office in Bologna, 
which should incorporate with itself only such co-operative societies as 
are open to all whose work lies in the direction indicated by the national 
organisations of resistance and co-operation. In accordance with Art. 2 
of the Rules, the Federation must: (a) promote the organization and de¬ 
velopment of co-operative societies, of agricultural colonies, and of collect¬ 
ive agricultural leases in all parts of Italy, so as to facilitate in every way 
the direct holding of land by agricultural labourers united in cooperative 
societies, (b) institute offices and commercial agencies for the collective 
puichase of agricultural requisites and for the sale of agricultural produce* 
(c) provide the best means of protection of agriculture against dam¬ 
age from hail, fire, diseases and mortality among cattle, b3 T means of or¬ 
ganisations of mutual insurance. It must also endeavour to undertake 
the management of establishments for the manufacture of manures and 
other agricultural requisites, to assume directly or on account of affili¬ 
ated societies — whether by rent or purchase — the management of 
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land, to open scientific offices and experimental laboratories in order to 
afford to those engaged in agriculture the greatest possible assistance by- 
suggestion and practical help. 

The Federation performs the functions assigned to it by means of the 
following Sections: 

ti) The Secretariat for all the work of propaganda, organisation 
and co-ordination of the various activities of the institution. 

(2) The Commercial Agency for the collective purchase of agricul¬ 
tural requisites and for the sale of agricultural produce. During the 
past year it furnished goods to the affiliated societies to the value of more 
than 3 * 2 million lire. It also encouraged the sale of hemp produced by 
members of co-operative societies in the provinces of Bologna and Fer¬ 
rara, always aiming at the further extension of its sphere of activity. 

(3) The Insurance Section for the protection of agriculture against 
damage from hail, fire, diseases and mortality' among cattle, etc. This 
Section, fully organised, is now beginning its labours, from which it is 
expected that the affiliated societies will derive considerable benefit. 

(4I The Accountancy Section , for keeping the accounts of the 
Federation, and also those between the Federation and the affiliated 
societies. 

Through the work of these Sections the Federation expects to accom¬ 
plish its principal objects. At the present time, it is contemplating the 
establishment, for the benefit of the affiliated societies, of offices of tech¬ 
nical and administrative assistance and consultation under the direction 
of its own central office. It is also considering the desirability of assum¬ 
ing the management of establishments for the manufacture of manures 
and other agricultural requisites. 

Those societies belonging to the National League of Co-operative 
Societies, which are affiliated, through the medium of local organisations 
of resistance, to the National Federation of Workers on the Land, may also 
become affiliated to the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. 


3. A IABOUR AND CO-OPERATION BANK. — Crcdito e Cooperazione, No. 13. Rome, 
1 July 1919. 

On the initiative of the Catholic credit institutions belonging to 
the Federazione Bancaria Italiana , in April 1919 a Banca del Lavoro e della 
Cooperazione was opened in Rome with a capital of 3,000,000 lire. The 
object of this bank is to place the advantages of credit and sating at the 
disposal of production and labour in their various forms, with special re¬ 
gard to agricultural production and to small industries and particularly 
to finance the co-operative societies for production, labour and consump¬ 
tion, and their consortia or local and national federations. It will also 
be able to co-operate in the increase of technical instruction, and cf in¬ 
stitutions of thrift and assistance which tend to give higher value to labour. 
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Thus, together with the Federazione Itahana delle Casse Rural*, the 
Fedcrazione Naziomile delle Uviom Apicole, the Federazione Nazionale 
delle Cooperative di Comiuno, the Unione Nazionale delle Cooperative di 
Proditzione c Lavoro , the Federazione Bancaria Itahana , the Banca del 
Lavoro e della Coopeiazione has arisen to complete the group of Catholic 
co-operative organisations. 


4. THE GENERAL- MEETING OF THE ITALIAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
RURAL BANKS — 11 Domam Sociale, No. 34. Rome, J December 1919. 

The general meeting of representatives of 2,500 Catholic rural banks 
was recently held in Rome. These banks form 35 local federations affiliated 
to the Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Banks. The members num¬ 
ber in all more than 260,000, the capital is about 10 millions, the fiduciary 
deposits amount to 301,027,185 lire. The loans granted during the 
financial year 1918-19 reached the figure of 85,758,728 lire. The meeting 
discussed measures calculated to give new life and development to small 
agricultural co-op'erative credit, and decided to initiate the organisation 
of practical courses of book-keeping, which would offer the double 
advantage of training officials capable of administering single banks, 
and of diffusing the spirit of co-operation. The meeting then invited the 
local federations to intensify the inspection of societies. From the report 
on the work of the Federations, it appears that federations were establish¬ 
ed in 1918-19 at Ancona, Avezzano, Cremona, Modena, Bari, Pisa, Al- 
benga and Rieti. Many other federations are about to be formed, for in¬ 
stance at Verona, Vicenza, Pavia, Alba and Teramo. The establishment 
of federations at Perugia, at Padua, in Sardinia, etc., is now under conside¬ 
ration. 


POI/AND. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SALE. — La Riforme Sconornique, Paris, 
20 March 1920. 

In consequence of the depreciation of the Polibhmark the importation 
of raw materials into Poland has become practically impossible. To 
ameliorate this condition a powerful economic group, the Agricultural 
Syndicate of Poland, has devised a very ingenious system of barter. It 
supplies manures to the iarmers, who pay in kind with a fixed percentage 
of their harvest. This percentage is consigned to a factory, winch also pays 
in kind with a fixed percentage of the produce manufactured, flour, sugar, 
starch, etc. This manufactured produce is exported by the Syndicate to 
pay for the manures bought from foreign countries The system works 
perfectly. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE FEDERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY SOCIETIES OF CENTRAL 
SWITZERLAND IN 191S-19, — ScbveizenscJ es Zc,itralblati fur Milchwirtschajt, Bragg, 
23 and 30 October 1919. 

The year ended 30 April 1919 may be said to indicate the culminat¬ 
ing point of the external development of the Verband zentral-schweize - 
nsrher MildireyvertiinzszenossensdiaiLit,. In fact, there are now few 
co-operatives dairy societies which do not belong to it. 

Its position for the last two years is shown below: 




* 

Number 

of 

co-operative 

societies 


Number 

Year ending 30 April 



Members 

of 

dairy cows 

iqi8. 

. . ,. . 

. . 

• • 3^r 

7.469 

67-574 

iqi9 ..... 

.... 

• • * 

• • 332 

7-915 

67-357 


Twenty-three farms belonged to the Federation during the last busi¬ 
ness year. 

The total volume of business done (incomings and outcomings) in 1918- 
IQI9 amounted to 55,024,964 francs, with a net profit of 72,642 francs ; 
the milk produced reached 1,303,233 quintals, the number of affiliated 
societies was increased by five, that of the members by 446. On the other 
hand the number of dairy cows diminished by 222. 

This Federation also forms part of the Central Federation of Swiss 
Milk producers {Zentralveyhond Schweiz. Milchproduzenten ). 


UKRAINE. 

AGRICUI/TURAI, CO-OPERATION. — Report presented to the Peace Conference by 
the Union of Co-operative Distributive Associations of Ukraine (. Dnipro-Soyus ) according 
to Les Annalcs de la Mutuality et de la Co-operation Agricoles. Paris, January-Febraary 
1920. 

In the territory of Ukraine, especially in the nine governments of 
Volhynia, Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, Podolia, Poltava, Kherson, Taurida, Khar¬ 
kov and Tchemigov, as well as in those parts of Kursk and Voroneg which 
belong to Ukraine, there are about 20,000 peasants’ co-operative societies 
with nearly 5,000,000 members. Many of these co-operative societies are 
among the oldest co-operative organisations existing in the territory 
of the former Russian Empire. 

Until the revolution of 1917 these co-operative societies for political 
reasons had not been authorized to form national unions. When, at the 
beginning of 1917, however, the autonomous government of Ukraine was 
constituted, which after the Bolshevik revolution proclaimed the indepen- 
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dence of Ukraine, the co-operative societies had already formed three 
Central National Unions of Co-operative Societies which grouped together 
at least 90 per cent of the local co-operative organisations existing in 
Ukraine. These are: 

(1) The Dnipro-Sovus (Union of Co-operative Distributive Associa¬ 
tions of Ukraine) comprising 80 district co-operative unions which repre¬ 
sent 8,000 local societies with 3,000,000 members. 

(2) The Bank of Ukraine, of which the shareholders are co-operative 
credit unions co-operative distributive unions, and co-operative agricul¬ 
tural societies. On 1 April 1919, 130 district unions w^ere shareholders 
of the Bank. 

(3) The co-operative agricultural societies united in the Federation 
of Ukrainian Societies which comprised on 1 April 1919 32 district unions 
and 217 local societies. The object of the Federation is the purchase of 
agricultural implements and of manures, the sale of agricultural produce, 
and the organization of co-operative agricultural societies (dairy societies, 
cattle-breeding societies, etc.). 

The development of these central federations has been very remark¬ 
able in the last few years, in spite of very unfavourable political condi¬ 
tions. The Bank of Ukraine has become the veritable financial centre 
of the whole of the Ukraine co-operation. 

The Dm pro-Soy its and the Federation of agricultural co-operative 
societies have successfully directed their efforts to buying and selling, as 
well as to production (the manufacture of agricultural machines at Odessa, 
of soap, tobacco, and boots and shoes, also spinning). 

The three central unions of the Ukraine have formed, for financial 
and commercial transactions abroad, a special federation, known by the 
name of Oznks, which has its representatives in London, Paris, the Hague, 
Rome and Vienna. 

The Bank of Ukraine and the Dnipro-Soyus are also represented in 
London and Paris. 

The central Federations of the Ukrainian co-operative organisations 
entered, in August 1919, into the International Co-operative Alliance, 
Their head offices are at Kiev. 


UNITED STATES. 


1. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN NEW YORK STATE. — Advance sheets furnished 
to the International Institute of Agriculture of a report on the work of the Bureau of Co¬ 
operative Associations. 

It has been realised for some years past that the future of agriculture 
in the State of New York is endangered by the competition of the large- 
scale, co-operatively organised agriculture of the Western States. To sur¬ 
vive, it must meet this competition by greater efficiency in production and 
marketing. 
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The Bureau of Co-operative Associations, a section of the Dh ision of 
Fcod« and Markets in the Department of Farms and Markets of New Yoik 
State was formed under the Agricultural Daw of 1913 to “ aid and a^ist in 
the organization of co-operative societies among producers and consumers 
for the purpose of securing more direct business relations between them. ” 

Demands for information legarding co-operation, for addresses at 
public meetings, for practical help in drafting articles of incorporation and 
bylaws and for advice as tc methods of organization and operation in 1919 
were overwhelming. 

The Bureau assisted in the organization cf 160 associations engaged in 
the marketing of 16 different kinds of products. Among the^e were ten 
apple packing associations in Niagara county, which last autumn success¬ 
fully graded, packed and marketed $750,000 worth of apples, reducing 
the cost of packing to the grower and rendering the fruit much more satis¬ 
factory' to the consumer. Sheep breeders’ associations, organized with the 
help of the Bureau, marketed in 1919 over a million pounds of wool at a 
saving cf ten cents per pound. 

The Onondaga County Milk Producers, one of a number of dairy asso¬ 
ciations assisted, has four hundred members and is erecting a $300,000 
milk plant with the very best apparatus for pasteurizing and bottling, 
thus affording the farmers a reliable outlet and assuring the consumers a 
reliable and continuous supply of the best quality. 

Another of the associations organized is the Central New York Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association which is handling a five hundred acre 
crop of tobacco for its members, valued at 8750,000. 

Hay associations organized since June iqiS now handle many hundred 
carloads of hay at a saving to their members of many thousands of dollars. 
Maple product associations have been organized to protect the producer 
from the speculator w’ho attempts to control market prices. These associa¬ 
tions are furnishing consumers an absolutely pure article not always read¬ 
ily obtainable through regular trade channels 

These producers’ associations not cnly handle produce for their mem¬ 
bers but purchase supplies amounting in value to several million dollars 
a year. 


2. CO OPERATION IN THE CULTIVATION OF CITRUS FRUITS IN FLORIDA. — 
Florida Gtawtr, Vol. XXI, No. *. Tanipa, 24 January 1920. 

A co-operative society known as the Mt. Dora Co-operative Citrus 
Cultural Association has been formed in Florida for the purpose of culti¬ 
vating co-operatively the citrus proves of the members. The original 
members collectively owned 100 acres and paid $2 5 per acre in advance 
lo provide the initial working capital. 

The members 1 properties are cultivated by the association and the 
manager has authority to hire the necessary' labour and to discharge 
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such labourers as may not prove satisfactory or may not be further re¬ 
quired. A bill for the work done on each property is rendered to the 
owner every three months. 

It is intended to organize similar associations in other parts of the 
citrus growing district of Florida and the labourers will be trained so that 
they may take up positions as assistant managers and eventually as 
managers. • 

It is anticipated that, as a result of the co-operative sytem of culti¬ 
vation, the cost of production will be considerably reduced and that the 
fruit will be of more uniformly high q ua lity. 


3. THE HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. — California Cultnafoi , Vol. I y IV f No. 9. 

Los Anqeles, 28 February 1920. 

It is estimated that of 21,000,000 horses now on farms and ranches in 
the United States, less than 5,000,000 are of distinct types well adapted 
to the work for which they are used. To promote improvement in the 
existing types of horses a non-profit association has been formed under 
the laws of Illinois with the title of the Horse Association of -America. 
Shares are of the value of $5 and there is no limit to the number 
which may be taken up. The initial payment of §5 also pays the first 
year's dues ; subsequent dues are §5 per year per share. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG LIVE STOCK 

IN 1917. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCE: 

Rapport dtj bureau ted^ral des assurances sur les entreprises privees en matiEre 
©’assurances ex Suisse ex 1917. — Published in accordance with a resolution of the 
Swiss Federal Council of 1 November 1919, 32nd year Bertie, 1919. 

Insurance against mortality among live stock is practised in Switzer¬ 
land by private businesses and by public cantonal institutions, owners 
being compelled by law in many cantons to insure their animals with 
these institutions. We will here examine the business done in 1917 by 
private insurance societies, as this is revealed by the report cited above 
and lately printed. 

Three mutual societies, namely the Mutuelh Chevaline Suisse of 
Lausanne, the Badische Pferdeversicker ungs-Anstalt auf Gegenseitigkeit 
of Karlsruhe and the Gurantie Fed 5 role of Paris, and one stock company, 
the Perlerberger Versicherung Aktien-GeseJlschaft of Perleberg in Prussia, 
were authorized to practise insurance against mortality among livestock 
in Switzerland in 1917 as in the previous year. The two first-named socie¬ 
ties insure only horses ; the two last also assume the risks of cattle and 
sheep 

It may be stated generally that the course of the business of these 
four societies w r as satisfactory in 1917. The premiums received and the 
indemnities paid increased almost in the same proportion. As regards 
Switzerland in particular and the business done there, the influence of the 
war has continued to be felt fairly strongly. It is however true that the 
sum insured has again risen, but it has not reached its pre-war figure. 
If the very appreciable increase in the value of the insured animals be 
also taken into account, it may be concluded that there was in 1917 an 
important diminution in their number. It was presumably the horses 
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which were most thus affected The importation of horses was almost 
entirely suspended. The number by which they diminished can moreover 
be written off only to a very incomplete extent, owing to the ever rising 
prices in the market for horses. 

As regards the premiums received in Switzerland in 1917, it should 
be noted that they have not followed the rise of the sum insured. It 
should also be noted that the large reduction in the total sum of the in¬ 
demnities paid to insured persons in Switzerland in 1916 continued in 
1917. This reduction may however be only apparent. If we study 
more closely the causes of the losses indemnified in the insurance of horses, 
we are surprised by the small number of the animals recognized to be 
unable to go on working We are thus led to conclude that more intensive 
use was made of horses than previously, as a consequence of the fall in 
their number on the one hand and of the great difficulty qf replacing them, 
owing to their over-high prices on the other. Therefore t many animals 
are used who would not have been considered in normal times, fit for the 
work to which they are put This does not however prevent the fact 
that sooner or later indemnities have to be paid for these animals. 

The progress of insuiance against the mortality of live stock in Swit¬ 
zerland was as follows from 1912 to 1917: 


Table I. — Development 0 / Insvrance against Mortality 
among Live Stock , 1912-17. 


Losses 


Year 

I Stuns | 

Insured 

1 

Premiums 

Amount 

Percentage 

1 of premiums 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 


.. 


- 


75.8 

1913. 


632,932 

541,145 

S4.8 

1914 . 

. 20,371,340 } 

604,394 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 . 

. 13.946,032 j 

573,4031 

481,580 

92.7 

1916 . 

. 12, 932.894 | 

520,386 

388,816 

74-7 

1917 . 


496,1071 

366,752 

73-9 


For the years from 1912 to 1916 the figures in this table referring to 
the sums insured differ from those which appeared in the reports of the 
Federal Insurance Office published in past years, and which were reproduced 
by us in various articles in this review. 

The difference is explained by the fact that in the report now our 
authority the amount of the sums insured during the year is given, while 
for previous years the position was shown as regards the insurance current 
at the end cf the year. The amount of the premiums received also does 
not agree with the figures in previous reports. This difference is due above 
all to the fact that the figures of the Badische Pferdeversuhernn<*sanstalt 
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■were corrected because they included the members’ entrance fees. It 
should be noted further that for 1915 account was kept of the supple¬ 
mentary levy made by the Mdtuelle Chevahne Suisse in order to cover 
the excess expenditure of the year. 

Having made the*e general remarks we will pass to an examination 
of the business of each of the four societies active in thfc branch of insur¬ 
ance. In a separate section — the last — we will deal with the State 
subsidies, whether of the Federation or of the cantons, to insuiance of 
this kind in 1917. 


§ 1. The “ mutuelle chevaline suisse. " 

The Muinelle Chevahne Suisse, which had levied a supplementary 
premium of 30 per cent, from its members in 1915? was not obliged to have 
recourse to this expedient either in 1916 or in 1917. This society was 
able, without taking advantage of its option of levying a supplementary 
premium, to pay to those of its insured who suffered losses 75 per cent, 
of the estimated value of the lost animal, in accordance with the terms 
of the policy. The insurer himself insures 25 per cent, of the estimated 
value of his insured horses: that is to say one quarter of their value is 
uninsured. In this way the society influences its members to look after 
their insured horses and keep them in good condition. 

The Mutuelle Chevahne Suisse is active only in Switzerland. Its 
business from 1912 to 1917 was as follows: 


Table II. — The Business of the “ Mutuelle Chevahne Sms*e” 
horn 1912 to 1917. 


Year 

Number of insured 
horses 

Sums insured 

l 

Premiums received 

l 

Losses indemnified 

1 


Francs 

Francs 

I 

Francs 

1912. 

7> J 77 

7,138,880 

226,846 

201,082 

1913 . 

7.^44 

r.505,335 

241,129 

225,105 

1914 .1 

1 7 , H 5 

7,075.835 

240,876 

230.274 

1915 . 

| 6-853 

6,791.110 

221,605 

238,148 

1916. 

6,403 

6,514,430 

250,914 

200,943 

1917. • - - 

* 6,t)89 

7,379.250 

219,514 

l 163,431 


This table shows that while the sums insured increased notably, the 
pre m iu m s received diminished very appreciably. The large reduction 
in the amount of the losses indemnified should be attributed, first of all, 
to the increased sum obtained for carcasses — 40,112 francs in 1915 ; 
64*97^ francs in 1916; 101,312 francs in 1917. The society emphasizes 
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the importance of timely slaughtering. It is to th? interest of the insured 
persons to notify the society : mmediately when there is a case of sickness. 

The co c ts of administration were notably increased in 1917. In 
terms of percentage of premiums received (excluding entrance fees) these 
costs were as follows: 


1912 .20.3 per cent 1915.18.5 per cent. 

1913 .20.1 » )> 19x6.19.0 » » 

191*1.19.0 » » 1917.23.4 » » 


§ 2. The “ bapische pferpeversicherungsanstalt 

•UTF GEGENSEITXGKFIT. ” 

This society also ended the year 1917 showing very satisfactory re¬ 
sults. As in the 19 preceding years it was able to do without asking for 
the payment of a supplementary premium under the head “ insurance for 
members. " In the class of' non-members agreements were concluded 
by the payment of fixed premiums ; insurances maturing in short terms 
(transport, reinsurance, insurance referring to the period of pregnancy, 
insurance of army horses during manoeuvres and of oxen while pastured 
in the mountains, etc.) are here especially in case. 

This society also limits the effects of the obligation to indemnify 
losses : the indemnity therefore represents only 80 per cent of the insured 
value of an animal killed by an accident and only 70 per cent, of that of 
an animal compulsorily slaughtered or of one which has become unfit 
for the work which, according to the insurance agreement, it should do. 

It is clear that members’ insurance is the class of business on which 
the society’s whole operations axe founded. At the close of the business 
years from 1912 to 1917 its insurance stood as follows. 


T*ble III. — Insurance of the “ Badische Pferdeversicherungsanstalt 



ant Gegcvsntigkeii, 

" I912-I7. 


Year f 

1 

Membership 

Numbei 

of insured horses 

Sums insured 

1912 

14,885 

21,481 

23,584.041 

1913 

X 5 , 25 I 1 

21,956 

24.336.01o 

1914 

14,227 

13,653 

15,381,183 

19 X 5 

11,196 l 

11,052 

i 4 «* 34, i 83 

1916 

10,031 | 

11,027 

i 6 ,S 54,768 

1917 

8,893 

H, 3 I 4 

23,338,824 
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The membership thus fell by 1,128 in 1917 (by 1,165 in 1916b The 
number of insured horses, on the other hand, fell by 25 in 1916^ but in¬ 
creased by 287 in 1917. The sums insured increased largely, namely by 
6,384,056 francs, that is by the equivalent of more than 3 / a of the amount 
of the insurance current in 1916. 

By its rules this society is bound to pay into its reserve fund half 
its entrance fees, the interest on previous reserve funds, and any profits 
which ma} T remain after the indemnities of the previous year have been 
paid. In this way in 19x7 it was possible to pay 75,784 francs into the 
reserve fund (in 1916, 45,028 franc*). Moreover the whole sum by which 
income exceeded expenditure, namely 116,727 francs, could be paid into 
the same fund, which therefore amounted at the end of the year to 899,830 
francs. 

Costs of administration diminished slightly ■ in terms of percentage 
of premiums received they were as follows * 


19 1 -.i 9 -°?o 1915.33.4 % 

19*1.19*4 ° 0 19^ • • • • 3-9% 

I9 1 *.21.2% 1917.19* 1 % 


The Swiss business of this societv from 191 1 to 191*7 was as sh* wn 
in Table IV. 


Tabi«f IV. — S\'iss Business of the “ Badische PierdeveYsicherumsanstalt 
a 'f Gegeuseitigkeit , ” 1912-17. 


Year 

Insured horses 

Sums insured 

Gross premiums 

Gross losses 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

X9Z2 

3,129 

3,459,032 

136,025 

122,584 

1913 

3,078 

3,4 II ,75S 

131,999 

127,260 

1914 

2,845 

3,128,330 

125,545 

98,562 

1915 

2,655 

2,933,277 1 

113,892 

100,870 

1916 

=,531 

2,867,624 

110,800 

90,934 

1917 

2,344 

2,855,577 

119,269 

99,762 


In our previous general observations as to business in Swit7erland 
we mentioned why the figures as to sums insured and gross pre mium s from 
1912 to 1916 were corrected. We should notice that the number of the 
insured horses, like the sums insured, fell constantly in these six years. 
The amount of premiums, like that of losses, rose again, but the ratio of 
the latter to the former was not appreciably altered. 
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§ 3. The “ PEREEBERGER VERSICHERUNGS-AKTEEN-GESEEESCH\FT. " 

This society was transformed from ar mutual society to a stock com¬ 
pany in 1911. From the time when it first became active the insurance 
of butchers' stock and of the transport of live stock formed the preponder¬ 
ant part of its business. Insurance of this kind, maturing in short terms, 
could be concluded only by means of fixed premiums. Jt was therefore 
decided to transform the society into a stock company, and from this time 
the Perleberger accepted insurance only at fixed premiums. In spite of 
the war its general business in 1917 was even more successful than in 1916. 
The number of insured animals and the sums insured fiom 1913 to 1917 
were as follows 

Tabee V. —Insurance of the “ Perleberger Versichemngs-Aktie z- 
Gesellschaft , ” 1913-17. 


Year Number of Insured Stuns insured. 






Francs 

1913 ■ 



*>469,294 

378,784,142 

1914 . . . 

. * 

• 

1,446,021 

377.436.166 

1915 . . 

- 

• 

1,168,476 

379,322,664 

1916 



1,120,004 

594.177.576 

1917 



1,186,193 

771.374,316 


The increase in the number of the insured animals is not great but 
that in the sums insured i* considerably larger. The fact, already noticed 
is essentially due to the enormous increase in the value of the animals. 

The Perleberger Versicherimgs-Ahhen-Gtsellschaft made in 1917 no 
new insurance in Switzerland. In 1913 it had begun the insurance of 
butchers 1 stock there, but it gave this up in 1914, probably because its 
Swiss business showed unfavourable results at the end of the >eai. This 
business was as follows in 1913 and 1911. 

Table VI. — Swiss Business of the Perleberger in 1913 and 1914. 


Year | Sams insured Premiums received 1 Eosses indemnified 

Francs Francs Francs 

1913. 1.659.800 4,900 5,286. 


1914. 5.297.190 20,409 , 32.348' 
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§ The " GARANTIE FEDERAL!?. ” 

The Paris ‘* Garantie Fedefale ” is a mutual society having fixed 
premiums It therefore disclaims a priori the right to levy supplementary 
premiums- Owing to the lack of a share capital and reserves sufficient to 
give security in unfavourable years, the indemnities paid necessarily 
vary considerably. In bad years, when the reserve fund accumulated 
during several years is insufficient to cover the balance of expenditure in 
a disastrous year, the two other societies divide the deficit equally among 
all the insured. The Garantie Federate follows another course, those of the 
insured who have suffered losses bearing the burden of its evil fortune. 

This system certainly does not observe the principle of community 
of risks. On the other hand the Garantie Federate limits its liability 
in the case of a loss, paying only 8c per cent, of the value of the animal 
as estimated by the experts at the time of the loss. In all cases therefore 
the animal's owner is the insurer of 20 per cent, of its value. Indemnities 
paid hitherto have been rather under 80 pei cent, of the estimated value 
than otherwise 

The management of the Gar anti* Federate is divided, for the collec¬ 
tion of premiums, the payment of losses and the constitution of reserves, 
into as many independent sections as there are countries in which it does 
business. In France the indemnities paid from 1912 to 1917 were as 
follows in terms of percentage of the estimated value of animals lost: 

IOI2 1913 1914 I915 iqi6 1917 


Horses .... 4b per cent. 72 per cent. 72 per cent. 72 per cent. 64 per cent. 64 per cent. 

Cattle . . . . 8» 1 80 a a 72 » » 72 * * 72 » • 73 » » 

Sheep. 6 ^' » 8 * » 72 » « 72* » 72* » 72 > » 


As this table shows, the normal contractual indemnity of 80 per cent., 
which should be that paid regularly, was paid only exceptionally. 

In Switzerland conditions were no better. The percentages of esti¬ 
mated value paid as indemnities was as follows: 

19 13 1913 1914 1915 - 1916 . 1917 

Horses .... 57.6 per cent. 52 per cent. 56 per cent. 60 per cent. 60 per cent. 68 per cent. 
Cattle .... 57.6 i * 544 » » 56 » > So a a 80 per eent. 80 » » 

Only the indemnities paid in cases of loss of cattle reached the normal 
and contractual rate in recent years. But it should be noticed that the 
percentage of value paid for horses increased. 

The small percentages shown were due to this society's large costs of 
administration, which amounted, for all the business of the two years 
1916 and 1917. taken together, to 46.2 per cent, of the total premiums 
received. 
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In the following table we give data as to the development of the 
Garanfte Fed Stale in Switzerland. 


TutiX VII — Swtss Business of the " Garantie Federate, ”1912-17. 


Number 
of insured 
a mm ils 


1912 


7 166 

IOI 3 


6 477 

IQI 4 

• • 

5 no 

1915 


4237 

1910 


3 73 i 

IQI7 


3 83 ^ 


Sum^ 

Gross 

Gross 

m*ured 

premiums 

indemnities 

France 

Francs 

Francs 

6,801,065 

273,100 

182,751 

0,lOi,Sl5 

254»903 

215,011 

4,S6q,9S5 

207,563 

164,767 

4,221,045 

180,155 

142,561 

3,550 840 

158,671 

96,938 

3,665,205 

157,323 

103,558 


The reserve fund for current risks intended for Swiss business only , 
could be increased by 4,000 francs and was thus .brought up to 54,000 francs . 


!§ > State grants to insurance against mortality 

AMONG EIVE STOCK IN 1917 

V 

In order to give a complete picture of the present state of insurance 
against mortality among live stock in Switzerland, we must mention the 
many societies which practise insurance without being subject to the 
control of the Federation. These exist in all the cantons. We should 
also note that by the federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture by the Federation, this latter makes, through the 
medium of the cantons, grants equal to those which the cantons make to 
the local institutions when a canton or an association of owners of live 
stock resolves that insurance shall be organized compulsorily in a given 
territorial unit — commune, district or canton. 

The grants were somewhat restricted m consequence of the applica¬ 
tion of the decree of the Federal Council of 30 October 1914 as to fixing 
the amount of federal grants to the insurance of live stock. They were 
thus reduced to 1 franc per head of insured cattle and 40 centimes per 
head of small stock. 

Grants of this kind were paid by 17 cantons and half cantons 

Table VIII, compiled from the reports for 1918 of the Swiss Depart¬ 
ment of Public Economy, contains data as to the amounts of insurance 
and of the grants of these cantons. 

It shows that in 1917 the cantons subsidized insurance against mort¬ 
ality among live stock up to the total amount of 1,060,322 francs, that 
is at the rate of 1.24 francs per head of insured stock. 



Tabus VIII.- Grants* h Insurance against Mortality among Live Stock in Switzerland in 1017. 
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The Federation made, on the other hand, an average grant of 97 cent¬ 
imes per head of large insured stock and 36 centimes per head of small 
insured stock and goats, in other words an average grant of 95 centimes 
per head of all stock. It thus spent 810,728 francs. 

The cantonal grants in 1917 slightly increased but still fell short of 
their sum in 1914. The federal grants, on the other hand, slightly di¬ 
minished. 


MISCRLI/ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FINLAND. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OF LIVE STOCK — For^aknngspektoren^ Berattelse angaende 
Forsaknngavasendet 1 Finland Ai iqi6 ( Report on Position of Insurance in Finlandm 1916), 
Helsingfois, 1919, Forsakringspektoren^ Berattelse ane&ende de Lokala Brandstods- 
och Kietursfor^akrmgbforiiLerLgamas Veiksamhet under Ar 1916 {Report on Business 
of Local Live Stock and Fire Insurance Associations m 1916), Helsingfors, 1919 

The recent publication of the reports for 1916 of the Inspector of 
Insurance allows m to trace the fuither development of the insurance of 
live stock in Finland of which we have several times spoken in this re¬ 
view (1). 

Altogethei there were insured, at the end of 1916, 62,534 hoises (21.7 
per cent, of the total number of horses above three years old in the country) 
for a sum of 28,347,000 Finnish marks, and 59,950 head of cattle (5.1 per 
cent, of • all the cattle above two years old in the country) for a sum of 
9,640,700 Finnish marks. Including the insurance of animals of other 
kinds Tor a sum of 50,500 marks), the total value of the insured live stock 
was therefore 38,038600 Finnish-marks as against 30,708,789 Finnish 
marks in the first 3-ear, 27,163,283 Finnish marks in 1910 and 14,967,152 
Finnish marks in 1905. 

The insurance was afforded b} T four mutual societies whose sphere 
• included all or a large part of the country, and by local mutual associations 
whose number increased from 66 in 1905 to 100 in 1910, 127 in 1915 and 
129 in 1916. Of these latter societies 86 in 1916 insured cattle and horses, 
37 horses only, and 6 cattle only. 

The sums insured by the four large mutual societies amounted to a 
little more than half the total (19,315,000 Finnish marks as against 
18,723,000 Finnish marks insured by the local mutual societies). 


(i) See our issues for May 1913> August 1915 and March and July, 1917. 
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The 129 local mutaal societies weie distributed as follows in accordance 
with the dimension* of the risks they covered • 


Insured value le-s than 50,000 Finnish marks . • . 

> » from 50,000 to 100,000 Finnish marks 

1 100,000 » 200,000 . j ) » 

» « * 200,000 500,000 » » 

> more than 500,000 » >' 


30 

33-3 

32 

25A 

39 

30.2 

25 

19.4 


2.3 


The premiums received by the tour large societies amounted to 478,000 
Finnish marks {3.2 per cent, of insured value) for horses and 96,300 marks 
(2.2 pei cent, of insured value) ter cattle, that is 574,300 Finnish marks 
(3 per cent, of insured val«te) altogether. Those received by the local 
mutual societies amounted to 258,922 Finnish marks (1.4 per cent, of 
insured valued distributed as follows : home insurance, 136.021 marks ; 
cattle insurance, 30,430 marks; insurance of other animals, 566 marks; 
to reserve fund, 12,787 marks ; unspecified, 79,118 marks. 

The number of case* of lo*s and the amount of indemnities were as 
follows: 


The tow natwnal mutual societies: 


Dead horses . . . 
Depreciated horses 
Dead cattle . . . 


Total 


The local mutual societies: 

Dead horses. 

Depreciated horses . . . . 

Dead cattle. 

Depreciated cattle . . . . 
Other animals. 


Total . . . 


Number 

lndcmtat.es 
FraniSn mark- 

444 

150,466 

226 

38.937 

324 

46,728 

QQ4 

245,131 

319 ' 
197 ' 

126,819 

333 ) 

18 s 

27,81b 

— 

555 

787 

155,180 


The following table shows, for 1916 and a series of preceding years, 
the percentage of injured animals on which losses were incurred, the amount 
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ot indemnities per 100 marks of insured capital, and the average indemnity 
per loss. 


Losses and Indemnities . 





National mutual 



Local mutual societies 


Yeai 

Percentage 

of 

insured 
animals lost 

Percentage 
of insured 
capital paid 
as indemnities 

Average 
indemnity 
• per loss 
Finnish maiks 

Percentage 

of 

insured 
animals lost 

Percentage 
of insured 
capital paid 
as indemnities 

Average 
indemnity 
per loss 
Finnish marks 


Horses Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 

1906 

3-i 

1.0 

1.80 

0.70 

2496 

900 

1 60 

1.86 

X.IX 

i.x8 

290-73 

55.96* 

1907 

32 

I 3 

2.20 

0 87 

M 

1 

101.5 

1.63 

*45 

0.97 

1.00 

195.64 

62 25 

1908 

2.9 

1.0 

1.62 

060 

264.9 

91 8 

1.65 

1.19 

X.IX 

0.87 

224.69 

68211 

1909 

27 

1.3 

188 

0.70 

283.9 

S6.0 

174 

146 

x.x6 

1.00 

226.70 

65.20 

IQTO 

29 

i*3 

1.89 

0.8 X 

286.6 

1074 

2.03 

1.26 

x.20 

o*93 

204.80 

71.30 

19X1 

3*i 

i-3 

2*3 

0 69 

285.3 

98.5 

3*31 

*.35 

1.68 

0.97 

29922 

76.56 

1912 

2.6 

1.2 

1,81 

0.76 

288.5 

93*7 

2.21 

*•52 

*•37 

x 06 

214.05 

71.08 

1913 

3-0 

1.2 

x.90 

113 

257.1 

1044 

1.94 

i-33 

1.26 

x 00 

22549 

80.65 

1914 

30 

1.9 

1.94 

1.38 

2 X 6.2 

1094 

2.07 

*45 

*25 

1.04 

21327 

81.89 

1915 

29 

1.7 

2.03 

1.24 

279*1 

ii3*5 

1.84 

140 

1.24 

09 7 

237.58 

84.31 

T916 

■2 1 

1.6 

i*55 

1.27 

296.1 

144*2 

*■54. 

0.64 

1.00 

0.53 

241.78 

109.92 


The financial results obtained during the year by the four national 
mutual societies were, taken together, as follows: 


Receipts: 

Premiums and supplementary payments . . . 
Interest on mathematical reserve fund. . . . 

Total. . . 


Payments: 


Finnish, marks 

371,392 

2,744 

574^36 


Settlement for losses and transferences to reserve 


for settlement of losses. 243,852 

Payments to mathematical reserve fund . . . 61,722 

Costs of management. 202,422 

Total. . . 508,016 


A net total profit of 66,120 Finnish marks was thus obtained. But 
one mutual society showed a loss of 2,851 Finnish marks. 
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The local mutual associations obtained the following total results: 
Receipts: 

Finnish rp arlcq 


Premiums and supplementary payments . . . 263,487 

Interest and other incomings. 24,519 

Total . . . 288,006 

Payments • 

Indemnities. 

Payments to reserve fund. 32,074 

Costs of management. 36,407 

Interest and other outgoings.. 29,772 

Total . . . 253,438 


A net profit of 34,568 Finnish marks was thus obtained. But it 
should be noted that 48 societies closed their books showing a deficit, 
amounting in the aggregate *tc 22,588 Finnish marks, while 81 showed a 
profit which amounted altogether to 57,150 Finnish marks. 

The reserve fund of the four large mutual societies was made up as 
follows at the end of 1916. 

Finnish marks 


Reserve fund. * 97 o 79 

Mathematical reserve. 130,322 

Reserve for risks of settlement. 54,358 

Other reserves. 10,100 

Total. . . 392,359 

That 0 1 iiw; local mutual societies was as follows : 

Reserve fund. 164,912 

Other funds. 55,593 

Total. . . 220,505 


SPAIN. 

A TYPICAI* PROVIDENT I,AND CL,UB. — Andies del *Institute National de Previsidn, 
Year XI, N‘-«. 41 and 42. Madrid, 3*3. and 4^. quarters, 1919. 

In the article on “ Old Age Pensions for Rural Workers in Spain ” 
published in our issue of January 1920, we referred to the formation of 
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Provident Land Club® (Cotos soctales de prevision) which acquire plots of land 
and work them in common in order to obtain f un d 4 * for increasing the old 
age insurance ot their members. Such a club has been formed in the town 
of Lanaj a (Province of Huesea) and has acquired a piece of land of the area 
of 15 hectares. As it is typical of this new form of mutual insurance, we 
give a sketch of its methods of working. 

The Club will not be separately registered, but will be a section of the 
Lanaja Agricultural Syndicate. All members of the Agricultural Syndi¬ 
cate who are less than 50 years old and all inhabitants of Lanaja of either 
sex between the ages of 18 and .(5 years who belong to families paying less 
than a certain sum in taxes may become members of the Club. 

Although it is considered an essential characteristic of a Provident 
Land Club that the land which it acquires should be cultivated in common, 
other methods of cultivating the land, or part of it, are not excluded, and 
the rules permit that it be leased, let on a produce-sharing system, or culti¬ 
vated on behalf of the Club by a manager. 

If the land be cultivated in common, each member will undertake to 
contribute to the cultivation either c o many iay^’ wrork or a sum equi¬ 
valent to the wages for such work. The rate of wages will be fixed by the 
Committee cf Management, taking account of the time of year at which the 
work is done and of local conditions. If a member is unable to work on 
the land on the day when it is his turn to do so, he may arransre to work 
instead on another day. 

From amongst the members, a practical farmer will be chosen to di¬ 
rect the work for three or for six months, when another will be chosen to 
take his place. During his term of office, such member will have full liberty 
to do every thing necessary to accomplish his task. He will be responsible 
only to the Committee of Management, who will fix the remuneration 
to be paid to him. 

If the land is cultivated by any other method, the Committee must con - 
form to local customs and, in making contracts for work, for letting, etc*, 
must not take account of the law of supply and demand, but must act on 
principles of humanity and justice. It must also take care that the collec¬ 
tive interest of the Club is not sacrificed to the interest of any individual. 

When the expenses of cultivation have been paid, the net produce 
of the year will be provisionally allocated as follows - 

10 per cent, to sick benefits. 

45 per cent, to old age and invalidity pensions. 

20 per cent, to pensions for widow and orphans. 

10 per cent, to unemployment benefits. 

5 per cent, to a Scholarship Fund. 

5 per cent, to a Fund for the Protection of Old Age. 

5 per cent to the management expenses. 

Sick benefits will only be given to those members of the Club who by 
their labour habitually maintain or help to maintain a family. They must 
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not exceed three-fourths of the daily wage current in the locality at the 
time they are given. Except in case of extreme necessity sick benefits 
must not be given for more than two months in any one year. 

The method followed in providing old age pensions will be adapted to 
the national system recently established and the insurance will be effected 
through the National Thrift Institute. The pension assured to any member 
out of the funds of the Club must not exceed i % pesetas a-day but a mem¬ 
ber may increase the amount by personal contributions voluntarily 
made. 

Pensions will begin at the age of 65 years. For those who have parents 
living or who have or are likely to have children, it will be obligatory to 
take out 9 combined life and old-age pension insurance. Those who have 
neither parents living nor direct descendants are exempted from insuring 
their lives and may take out a larger old-age pension insurance instead. 

The 45 per cent, of the net produce which is set aside for old age insur- * 
ance will be so distributed amongst the members that such an amount will 
be entered in the pass-book of each member as will produce approxim¬ 
ately the same amount of pension. It will, accordingly vary with the age of 
the member, and for guidance in this distribution the rules give the follow¬ 
ing table: * 

If to members less than 20 years of age is gnen 1 peseta, 

To members between 21 and 25 years of age will be given 1.23 pesetas 


y 

26 

30 » 

i ) 1.50 

* 

- 31 

35 ' 

*• j* > 1.84 

» 

36 

* 40 » 

») ) 2.25 

1 

• 41 

45 

1 )> 11 2.76 


■ 46 

' 50 

. » * ’ 3 


The provision of pensions for widows and oiphans will not be under¬ 
taken until the National Thrift Institute has organized insurance of this 
kind and the insurance can be effected through it. 

While the Club will not be able to admit as members persons more than 
50 years of age, it will set aside 5 per cent, of the net annual produce for the 
formation of a Fund out of which it will eventually provide pensions for 
the largest possible number of persons who are 75 years of age, have no 
other income or pension, and are resident in or near the town of Lana]a. 

The Scholarship Fund, to which 5 per cent of the net annual produce 
will be allocated, will be devoted to paying for the professional training 
of boys who show special aptitude and are the sons of labourers or small 
fanners who are members of the Club. 

The 10 per cent, of the net produce set aside for unemployment insur¬ 
ance will be distributed in equal parts amongst the members of the Club 
who are labourers. The sum so allotted to a member will be considered as 
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a premium paid by him for insurance against unemployment, and the Club 
will be entitled to receive a subvention from the State equal in amount to 
the premiums. The Club will also solicit subsidies from the local author¬ 
ities. Further to provide against unemployment, it will arrange, as far 
as possible, that the work on the land -hfiH be done in periods of unemploy¬ 
ment. 



Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

LAND CREDIT. 


SOURCES ; 

DECRETO-LEGGE-LUOGOTENEXZIALE 22 GIUGNO I'iX 9 , N. 1242, CHE AUTORIZZA GU ISTITUTI 
DI OREDITu FoNDLARIO AI> ACCORD ARE NELLE REGIONI DANNEGGIATE DALLA GUERRA 
3 IUTUI IPO TECAR I PER RICOSTRUIRE O RIPARARE FONDI URBANI E PER METTERE IN ISTATO 

di coltivaziune QUELL! rustici. — Gazzetta Vtficuile dd Regno d* Italia , Xo. 180. Rome, 29 
July 1915. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGK 2 SETTEMBRE 1919, N. 1709, CHE DA FACOLTA ALL’ISTITUOX> ITALIANO 
DI CREDITO FONDIARIO DI COSTITUIRE NELLA PROPRIA SEDE UNA SEZIONE AUTONOMA 
PER il CREDITO ed il rispar\hu. — Gazzctta Utdcialc chi Regno d'Italia, Xo. 231. Rome, 29 
September xyiy. 

REGIO DECRETO-LEGGE 30 NOVEMBRE 1919, N. 2443, CHE ERIGE IN ENTE MORALE L’lSTITUTO 
DI CREDITO FONDIARIO DELLE VENEZIE, CON SEDE PRESSU LA CA^SA DI RISPARMIO DEL IA 

citta di Verona, e ne approva la convenzione costitutiva insieme al relativo 
statuto. — Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'It aha, Xo. i, Rome, January 1920. 

Reports for 191S of the Land credit institutions working in Italy. 


§ 1. Recent provisions as to land credit. 

Among the numerous provisions made of late under the impulse 
of the new exigencies created by the war, are some closely connected with 
land credit. It seems expedient to give some account of these, so that 
the reader may be kept an courant with the development in Italy of this 
important branch of credit, which we have already described in our 
issue of July 1916. 

Some of these provisions are general in character, being applicable 
to all the institutions carrying on operations in the country, others only 
to single institutions. 

Among the former those which are contained in the Law of 22 June 
1919, No. 1242, are worthy of special notice. This law authorises land 
credit institutions to grant mortgage loans in the districts devastated 
by war, for the purpose of rebuilding or repairing town property, or to 
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put rural holdings in a state of cultivation and of product! vity\ Such 
loans are payable in one sum, or by instalments, according to whether 
the work of restoring the property is already completed, or is still unfinish¬ 
ed. They’ are paid in bonds bearing interest not exceeding 5 per cent, 
and may generally be granted up to three-fifths of the actual value of 
the mortgaged property. In no case may the sum to be lent exceed the 
amount strictly necessary to restore the propeity* to its original condition. 
The loan may be repaid by half }~early instalments, paid regularly tor a 
period not less than io, noi more than 50 years. The half yearly instal¬ 
ments include the interest on the sum lent and the amortization charge, 
the tax on personal property, and all other taxes and the charges due to 
the institution which has granted the loan. 

A mortgage given as guarantee for a loan made for the purpose of re¬ 
storing landed pioperty, takes precedence of every other mortgage, and 
even of privileged ciedit. 

The application for a loan must be accompanied by documents prov¬ 
ing the legal ownership of the damaged property. The proof of title may 
also be made by producing a “ decree attributing ownership ” issued by of 
the Commission for ascertaining and liquidating war damages. The decree, 
indicating the object of the loan, is deposited for fifteen day's in the office 
the secretaiy of the commune, and special notice that it has been so 
deposited must be given to the public. The person desiring the loan must 
have a copy of this notice published in the Fogho degli annunzi legali. 
When fifteen days have passed after the publication and insertion of the 
notice, without any legal opposition having been made at the office of 
the credit institution to the granting of the loan, the owner of the property 
is authorised to draw up the contract, and to effect the mortgage on the 
property for which he requires a loan. The mortgage, unopposed, takes 
full effect against any T person representing legal rights to the mortgaged 
property, of whatever nature such rights may’ be, or in whatever form exer¬ 
cised. For loans obtained for the repair or rebuilding of fanners' houses 
the moitgage given as security applies also to a corresponding part of the 
rural holding annexed to them. The attribution of ownership above mentio¬ 
ned does not prejudice legally ascertained rights which may belong to others. 
But if such persons have not notified to the Society their opposition in the 
terms and with the forms required, they cannot impugn the legality of the 
tranaction. 

The Lieutenancy deciee of 10 January 1918, No. 33, declared 
the suspension until one year after the conclusion of peace of the payment 
of the half-yearly instalments of the mortgage loans on lauded property 
situated in the communes of Venetia occupied by the enemy, or evacuat¬ 
ed, and also fixed the method of distributing the suspended instalment- 
among those remaining, should the borrower not prefer to prolong the 
duration of the loan to a maximum limit of * 30 years, exclusive of the 
first years not exceeding 10, that may’ have passed since the loan was con¬ 
tracted. 

A Lieutenancy decree of 9 November 1916, No. 1505, had already 
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introduced into the legislation of the Kingdom of Italy an important re¬ 
form of the office for the deposit of contracts (istituto della trasorizione). 
By another decree of 21 April 1918, No. 575, some preceding provision*? 
were extended and others co-ordinated, thus taking a further step towards 
the realisation of a complete system of publicity for rights in relation to 
land. " 

Two lieutenancy decrees regulated the right to compensation for 
damage caused by the war; the first, of 8 June 1918, No. 780, affirmed 
this right, the second, of 16 November 1918, No. 1750, defined the 
conditions and circumstances under which compensation can be granted. 

By similar provisions respecting landed property the State will fur¬ 
nish the necessary funds for restoring property damaged by the war to its 
full productive efficiency^ The importance of these provisions is manifest, 
especially as regards those holdings which were already mortgaged before 
the war. 

Among provisions respecting single institutions, an interesting and 
useful innovation was introduced by the decree of 2 November 1919, 
No. 1709, to extend the functions of the Italian Land Credit Institute 
(Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario), the largest of the kind in Italy, 
for the benefit of certain branches of economic action, which at the present 
moment are in need of special assistance. This decree, in fact, empowers 
the above-mentioned institution to establish at its own headquarters 
a Credit and Savings Section (Sezione per il credito e risparmio) with the 
object of encouraging the improvement of agriculture, irrigation, building 
and other works of public utility. The new Section will be autonomous, 
with a balance sheet of its own, a board of management and a council. 
It will have a special loan fund of 10 million francs, half of which will be 
invested in Treasury bonds, in other State securities, in securities gua¬ 
ranteed by the State or in land bonds, the other half in loans to provinces, 
communes, consortia or other bodies, or to private individuals, secured 
by a first mortgage on landed property. 

The Section is authorized to receive deposits for a fixed period, or 
on current account, to a total amount not exceeding xoo million francs. 
One third of the deposits must be invested in the above mentioned securi¬ 
ties, and the remaining two-thirds in short term operations to be deter¬ 
mined by the rules of the Section, and in loans and current accounts guar¬ 
anteed by first mortgages or other sufficient securities. 

These limitations and safeguards, together with other rules drawn 
up for the management of the Section, will ensure promptitude and safety 
in its working in the interests of agrarian economy. 

It is worthy of note that in July 1919 the Savings Banks of Verona, 
Padua, Venice, Udine, Treviso and the Federal Credit Institution for the 
Restoration of Venetia (Istituto federate di credito per il risorgimento delle 
Temzie) incorporated by a'decree of 30 November 1919, No. 2443, consti¬ 
tuted themselves into a new and important body, the I,and Credit Insti¬ 
tution of Venetia (Istituto di Credito Fondiario delle Venezie) having its 
headquarters at the office of the Savings Bank of Verona. 
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This Institution begins with a guarantee fund of io million francs 
paid up by the above mentioned banks. Its object is to carry on land 
credit according to existing laws and regulations, and by mortgage loans to 
advance the funds required for the restoration of landed property in districts 
devastated by the war according to the provisions of the decree of the 
27 March 1919, No. 426, as to granting compensation for war damage. It 
is empowered to work, not only within the same limits as the Land Credit 
Section of the Savings Bank of Verona, but also in the territory ascribed 
to the Federal Credit Institution for the Restoration of Venetia, the 
foundation of which we announced in our issue of February 1920. 

The above are the chief provisions made daring the last few years with 
regard to land credit. We shall now briefly describe the work of land 
credit institutions in 1918. 

§ 2 The work of the land credit institutions in 1918 

The seven land credit institutions carrying on operations in Italy 
granted loans in 1918 to the total amount of 29,844,977 liras, which was a 
little larger than the amount of the loans granted in 1917 (24,998,500 liras). 
The total amount repaid was considerably larger, reaching the sum of 
46,467,361 liras. In all the institutions the amount repaid was higher than 
the loans granted. 

This result was due to the general economic condition of the country. 
In fact the abundance of money amongst the agricultural classes accel¬ 
erated repayments and caused a decreased demand for new loans. In 1918, 
moreover, there was again little activity in the building trade and so very 
few loans on the mortgage of urban house property were applied for. 
It is, however, to be anticipated that an increase in the number of such ap¬ 
plications will result from the need for restoring house property in the di¬ 
stricts where military operations took place and in the liberated provinces. 

The largest total amount of loans was granted in 19x8 by the Ita¬ 
lian Land Credit Institution, which made 96 loans, at 4 and 4 V 2 per cent, 
interest, amounting to 9,314,000 liras (as compared with 77 loans, amount¬ 
ing to 6,505,500 liras in 1917); of these loans 48, amounting to 5,875,000 
liras, were guaranteed by mortgages on rural property, and 48, amounting 
to 3,438,500 liras by mortgages on urban property. The sums employ 
ed in the extinction of mortgage debts at higher rates of interest and for 
the redemption of dues exceeded 3,000,000 liras, equal to 33 per cent, of 
the total amount of loans granted during the year The mortgage loans 
outstanding on 31 December 1918 numbered 2,686 and amounted to 
186,207,979 liras. They were guaranteed by mortgages on property valued 
at 461,413,292 liras, or 89,000,000 liras more than twice the amount of 
the outstanding loans. 

Next in order of importance comes the Land Credit Section of the Sav¬ 
ings Bank of the Lombard Provinces, from whose balance sheet it appears 
that the new loans, issued in the form of bonds, which were granted in 1918 
were somewhat fewer in number and smaller in amount than those grant- 
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ed in the previous year. In fact, while in 1917 the} numbered 130 and 
amounted to 9,822,500 liras, in 1918 they only numbered 112 and amount¬ 
ed to 7,435,000 liras. Of these loans 21, amounting to 1,070,500 liras were 
guaranteed by mortgages on rural property, 88, amounting to 6,132,500 
liras by mortgages on urban property and three, amounting to 232,000 liras 
by mortgages on property partly urban and partly rural. On 31 De¬ 
cember 191S the outstanding loans numbered 4,053 and amounted to 
198,626,674 liras, showing a diminution, as compared with the previous 
year, of 137 in number and 7,697,654 liras in amount. 

The annual report of this Institution shows that the chief cause of this 
decrease is to be found in the abnormal conditions of the whole building 
trade, owing to the continued high cost of labour and of building materials, 
a great hindrance to the investment of capital in building. “ In these days, 
too, rural property has no need to have recourse to credit, because of the 
large profits from the sale of the various kinds of produce, and further, 
this state of affairs is favourable to voluntary repayment. ” Many borrow¬ 
ers have availed themselves of the fact that the price of 3 1 o per cent 
bonds though relatively high, still remains somewhat below par, to make 
voluntary repayments, and thus to have the advantage of the difference 
between the cost of purchase and the nominal value (500 francs) calcu¬ 
lated by the Institution on bonds used in making the original capital pay¬ 
ments. This is the reason why repayments in bonds which in 1917 amount¬ 
ed to 7,526,000 liras rose in 1918 to 9,530,500 liras. 

The third place, as regards value of mortgage loans granted in 1918 
is taken by the Monte dei Pasclu of Siena, with 6,127,977 liras (of which 
1,107,500 liras are advanced under the special rules relating to land credit). 
In February 1919 this old institution opened a branch in Rome, with the 
view of developing land and agricultural credit in that province which 
offers so large a sphere of action. 

The Istituto delle Opeye Pie di S. Paolo in Turin granted 71 loans 
amounting to 5,977,500 liras, of which 65, amounting to 5,708,000 liras, 
were guaranteed by mortgages on urban property; four amounting to 
216,000 liras by mortgages on rural property, and two, amounting to 53,500 
liras, by mortgages on property partly urban and partly rural. A large 
part of the loans was devoted to paying off old debts to the Istituto itself 
and to other creditors. 

By the Land Credit Section of the Savings Bank of Bologna loans w r ere 
granted in 1918 for 944,500 liras. On 31 December the outstanding 
loans were 1,615 in number and amounted to 50,828,378 liras. 

The Savings Bank of Verona lent 46,000 liras. From its foundation 
in 1902 to the end of 1919 this institution granted 1,062 mortgage loans in 
bonds amounting to 32,237,000 francs. 

The Sardinian Land Credit Institution (Credito Fondiario Sardo) 
granted in all between the 30 August 1902 and the 30 September 1919 loans 
to the amount of 3,640,500 francs. 

It must finally be pointed ont that the great demand for land bonds 
for the repayment in advance of loans caused even in 1918 a persistent 
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upward tendency in the prices of such securities in the market. Hie 
quotations at the end of the year showed a considerable increase 
in the price of some typical bonds, more accentuated than in the case of 
other kinds of securities. This explains the preference for land bonds as 
representing a safe kind of investment. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRAZIL. 


1 3 CREDIT FONCEBR DU BRASIL ET DE E’AMERIQUE DU SUD. ” — VIllustration 
economiqite et et finanaerc . Paris, 17 April 1920. 

The Credit Fonder dn Brestl U Je VAmerique du SnA* which began work 
in the course of the year 1910, has for its object all transactions in mort¬ 
gage loans or advances on mortgage securities. These operations are not 
limited to private persons ; they may include governments, fedeial or pro¬ 
vincial, municipalities and corporations. 

The activities of the Society were at first confined to Brazil, but in 1912 
they were extended to all the other countries of South America. Outside 
its direct operations in land credit, the Society has participated in similar 
enterprises, notably in the Banco el Hogar Argentino, and the Banque hypo¬ 
thecate du BrcsiL The Banco d Hogar Argentine is a laud credit undertak¬ 
ing based on the principle of mutuality, and the Credit Fonder of Brazil 
holds about 40.000 El Hogar shares, which appear in its balance sheet at 
their purchase price of 28,868,000 francs. The Banque Hypotecaire of 
Brazil might have been a dangerous rival of the Credit Fonder of Brazil, 
which therefore, together with a friendly group, has purchased the control 
of that bank. 

The capital of the Credit Fonder of Brazil is at present 50 millions of 
francs, represented by 100,000 shares of 500 francs, 275 francs per share 
having been paid up since 1918. At the same time a certain number of 
shares is completely paid up, because the shareholders have the power of 
paying in advance the amount not called up. There ate besides 20,000 
founders’ shares. The Society has issued in addition 70 millions of francs 
in bonds. The transactions effected since the origin of the Society are 
shown (in tljpusands of francs) in the table (page 352). 

Mortgage loans showed a rapid increase up to 1914; but the financial 
and monetary crisis which occurred in Brazil at the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities, arrested operations of this kind. Later, Brazil became one of the 
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Loans granted from 1910 to 191S (in thousands of francs). 


Year 

• 

Mortage 

loans 

roans to 

states and 
municipalities 

Eoans on 

securities 

Eoans on 

goods 

Total loans 

1 

1910. 

9,930 

. j 

2,511 

907 

13,34s 

I9II. 

28,784 

— 

564 

833 i 

30,181 

1912. . . . 

34,804 

— 

697 

2,183 

33,634 

1913 . 

43,882 

6,408 

1,794 . 

803 

52,792 

1914 . 

44,299 

6,524 

255 

731 

51,809 

1915 . 

43.063 

6,455 

759 

65s 

50,93° 

1916. 

37,623 

8930 

2,873 

956 

50,382 

1917 . 

36,147 

8,623 

3,789 

1,695 

50,254 

1918. 

32,75s 

7,178 

4,334 1 

5,565 

49,830 


greatest purveyors of Europe, and her economic situation began percep¬ 
tibly to improve, so that the demand for mortgage loans diminished, and re¬ 
payments in advance increased. However, the Society was able to find 
compensation by extending its loans on securities and on merchandise* 
Respecting loans to states and municipalities there has been little change 
since 1913. 


FRANCE. 

THE PART PIvAYED BY THE BANK OP FRANCE IN AGRICUTTURAI# CREDIT. — 
Journal d’Agriculture pratique. Paris, 25 f£v. 1920. 

The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of France 
was held in Paris, 19 January. The statement of its transactions shows 
that the total amount of dues paid to the State in the course of 
the year 1919 to be applied to agricultural credit, reached the sum of 
37,075,181.75 francs. 

The total amount of the sums placed by these dues, since the law of 1897, 
at the disposal of agricultural credit, at present exceeds 239 milions, exclus¬ 
ive of an advance of 40 millions to be repaid in 1920, but renewed by a 
law of 20 December 1918. 


GERMANY. 

FIFTY YEARS OF BANKING OPERATIONS BY THE “ EANDSCHAFT ” OF EAST 
PRUSSIA. —< Deutscher Oehonomist , No. 1917. Berlin, 20 September 1919. 

The “ Landschaft ” of East Prussia, formed in 1788, celebrated, on 
I October 1919* ^he fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of its Bank. 
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The Loan Bank of the “ Landschaft, ” established in 1869, has steadily- 
increased in importance from one decade to another. It has made poss¬ 
ible and encouraged the increase of agricultural credit, especially as regards 
small, even the smallest, holdings throughout the country, wherever the 
business of the bank extends. The source of the present development of 
the bank must be sought in the establishment of a system of branches 
extending through the province, and in the institution of a savings-bank 
recognised by law, which guarantees the property of minors. 

By its increasing profits this bank has reinforced the funds of 
the “ Landschaft”, and found the necessary means of increasing its found¬ 
ation capital. 

It has at present 7 principal agencies, 26 branch establishments,and 
76 local offices. Its foundation capital has risen from 600,00c marks to 7 
million marks, its balance sheet total in round numbers has reached the 
sum of 219,000,000 marks * the total volume of its business (incomings 
and outgoings) amounts to 6,909,000,000 marks, and the total sum of its 
deposits and savings has increased, amounting now to about 200,000,000 
marks. The profit* handed over to the “ Landschaft ” since its consti¬ 
tution reach a sum total of more than 9,000,000 marks. 


ITALY. 

1. THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT INSTITUTE FOR LATIUM. — R. Decreto, 38 dicem- 
bre 1919, n. 3638, che apporta modificazioni alio Statute) del u Credito Agrario per il 
Lazio ”. In the Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d’Italia, No. 51. Rome, 2 March 1920. 

The Law of 21 December 1902, No. 542, which instituted in 
Rome the Agricultural Credit Institute for Latium (Credito Agrario per 

11 Lazio) gave it power to carry out credit transactions but only for 
farming purposes. Considering, however, that it had at its disposal 
ample funds accruing from an influx of deposits, it seemed desirable 
that this bank should be in a position to employ these funds in 
agricultural improvements, thus contributing to the intensification of 
cultivation in the province of Rome. Therefore, a Lieutenancy Decree, 

12 June 1919, No. 997, authorized the granting of mortgage loans for 
the above-mentioned purposes. 

By a Royal Decree, 28 December 1919, which introduced new modi¬ 
fications into the Rules of the Credito Agrario per il Lazio , mortgage 
loans for agricultural improvements and transformations from one kind 
of cultivation to another may be granted to consortia and institutions 
legally constituted which have their headquarters and work in the pro¬ 
vince of Rome, as well as to private agriculturists residing in that province. 
Credit transactions for farming purposes may on the other hand be 
carried out in any on$ of the following ways : (1) rediscount of bills 
issued by agriculturists to agricultural consortia, agricultural banks, 
agricultural loan banks, co-operative distilleries, cellar societies, so- 
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cieties for the collective sale of produce, and other legally constituted 
bodies, giving preference to those which are co-operative in forin; 
(2) discount of bills issued by such bodies directly, either to provide 
means for purchasing agricultural requisites on commission or to 
make payments in advance in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
produce : (3) discount of bills issued by farmers residing in localities 
where intermediate bodies either do not exist or cannot undertake such 
business ; (4) discount of bills issued directly by farmers in the above- 
mentioned circumstances, guaranteed by the pledging of agricultural 
produce ; (5) discount of bills issued directly by intermediate bodies to 
represent bills which the institution holds and is authorised to rediscount; 
(6) opening of current accounts with intermediate bodies instead of dis¬ 
counting their bills; (7) advances made to private agriculturists, or to the 
consortia and institutions above mentioned, on the security of State se¬ 
curities, securities guaranteed by the State, land bonds or treasury bonds. 


2. SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL LOANS. — Decreto ministeriale 12 settembre 1919 per la 
coneessione di sowenzioni straordiuarie di credito agrario per la coltivazione dei cere- 
ali, lygmni e tuberi ccmmesub li. In the Gazzuta Ufilciale del Regm d'Italia, No. 234. 
Rome, 2 October 1919. 

In continuation of various decrees already promulgated with the view 
of encouraging national agriculture by means of credit, further provisions 
were added by the ministerial decree of 12 September 1919, regarding the 
agricultural season of 1919-20 and that immediately following, viz. 1920- 
21. We give a brief summary of these. 

The provisions in the ministerial decrees of 6 October 1918 and 17 
May 1919, to winch reference has already been made in this Review, 
for granting special advances for the cultivation of cereals, vegetables 
and edible tubers are extended to the years 1919-20 and 1920-21. 
For other crops, as w’etL as for the utilization and transformation of 
produce, and for the purchase of tools, the new’ decree empowers 
agricultural credit institutions authorized by special laws, to make 
to proprietors and tenants in emphyteusis, or tenant cultivators with 
contracts of any kind, advances in the proportion and for the period 
required in each case by the extension and. intensity of cultivation and 
by the length of the season of production and the quantity and quality of 
the produce to be utilized and transformed. 

With certain special exceptions, each to be considered on it ow r n 
merits by the Ministry of Agriculture, advances for the purchase of cattle 
must not exceed 10,000 liras for each farm, and in the case of several farms 
worked by the same agriculturist, no more than two advances may be 
granted. To obtain these advances it is compulsory to insure the cattle 
in respect of which the institution granting the credit has the privileges 
given by •Art. 1 of the Decree of 20 July 1919, No. 141 4. When an advance 
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is desired for the purchase of machines, the application must be accom¬ 
panied by the written opinion on the subject b^ the holder of the itinerant 
professorship of agriculture, and a copy of the contract of purchase or 
invoice, indicating the price of the machine. 

The repayment of loans, whether for cattle or machines, must be 
made by annuo 1 instalments for a period not exceeding five 3’ears. Xo 
further loan can be granted to an agriculturist of whom it is proved that 
he has not used for their legitimate purpose loans granted to him on other oc¬ 
casions, or who is not for any reason trusted to make right use of the advances. 
The rate of interest must not exceed 5 per cent. To ensure the attain¬ 
ment of the objects of the decree, credit institutions may, if they consider 
it desirable, ask for proofs and verifications from the holders of itinerant 
professorships of agriculture. 


3 A CREDIT CONSORTIUM FOR PUBLIC WORKS — R. Deere to, 2 settembre 
1919, n 1627, che instituisce, con sede in Roma, tin ente denominato “ Consoizio di 
Credito per opere pubbliche ”, determinindone Tor Imamcuto. In the Gazzctta Officiate del 
Regno iVItaha ,, No. 222. 'jjRome, 17 September 1919. 

A Decree of 2 September 1919, Xo. 1627, instituted in Rome a Con - 
sorzio di credito per opere pubbliche with the object of granting loans for 
carrying out public works, guaranteed by the cession of annuities by the 
State, and by assignment of charges which are collected in the same 
manner as direct taxes by provinces, communes, consortia and the Opera 
Nazionale per 1 Combattenti (1), the charges in the last case being those 
in respect of drainage, irrigation or other improvement works carried out 
by the Opera Nazionale . The Consortium is composed of the Deposit 
and Loan Bank ( Cassa dei depositi e prestiti), the National Insurance In¬ 
stitute (Istituto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni), the National Social Insur¬ 
ance Institution ( Cassa Nazionale delle Assicurazioni Sociali) and any 
savings-bank which may request admission. The Consortium is legally 
incorporated, has autonomous management, and is under the supervision 
of the Ministry of the Treasury. It has a capital of 100 millions of 
liras, subscribed by the various bodies composing it, and capable of being 
raised to 150 millions. Like the Land Credit Institute {Istituto di credito 
fondiario) and with guarantee* equally efficacious, the Consortium is 
authorized to issue bonds to the amount of the loans granted, and such bonds 
are placed on the same footing as the communal and provincial credit 
bonds issued by the Deposit and Loan Bank, are negotiable on the stock 
exchange, and are included among the securities on which money may 
be advanced by banks of issue. 

This important provision was made with the idea of profiting by the 


( 1 ) See our Issue of June-July 1919 , page 416 . 
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large amount of capital available in the country, and turning it in the 
direction of public works, for which the funds at the diposal of the Deposit 
and Loan Bank, one of the most important components of the Consor¬ 
tium, are not always sufficient. 


SWITZERLAND. 


1. THE LOAN BANK OF SOLECRE IN 1919. —LV. Geschaftsbericht dor Direktion der 
Solotlmiischen Lrifakasse for 1919. Soieure, 1920. 

The fifty-fifth report of the Loan Bank of Soieure, lately published, 
contains figures relating to its business in 1919. 

In that year its balance-sheet total was increased by 818,166 francs, as 
compared with 1918, and the total business done in 1919 showed an in¬ 
crease of 4,789.232 francs as compared with the previous year. 

The progress of the bank during the last five years is shown below : 


* 9*5 

1916 

19x7 

1918 

1919 


Balance-sheet 

total 

Total business done 

Fr. 

Fr. 

3.845.511 

13,841,321 

4,394,94s 

18,763, 18 

5,123,917 

27,969,152 

7.05.2.197 

38,766,801 

7.871.364 

43,556,033 


The mortgage credit given by this bank amounted on 31 December 
1919 to 1,302,896 francs. All the property mortgaged was in the canton 
of Soieure. 


2. THE MORTGAGE BANK OF AARGAU (BRUGG) IN 1919.—Aargauische Hypoihe- 
kenbanb Brugg. 70. Jahresbexicht 19x9. Bragg, 1920. 

The loans granted by the Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Aargau, 
at Brugg are divided into loans and bonds guaranteed by mortgages 
and loans on the security of moveables and loans granted to communes. 
The first,’ loans and mortgage bonds, form the preponderant part of the 
credit granted by this bank, and in fact they had risen by 31 December- 
to 31,721,914 francs, against 2,478,224 francs in loans on the security 
of moveables and loans granted to communes. The balance-sheet total 
of this bank on 31 December 1919 was 75,412,342 francs and the 
amount of business done in 1919 was 610,852,877 francs. 
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3. THE MORTAGE BANK OB THE CANTON OB GENEVA IN 1919.—Septante-deimfime 
rapport de la Caisse hypothdcaire du Canton de Gendve presents par 3a Commission de • 
Direction G6n6ral au Conseil d’etat et aux Conseils MunidLpairs des Communes da Cant on 
de Gen&ve, Ann6e 1919. Geneva, Impr. Jules Privat, 1920. 

At the beginning of 1919 the General Management Committee of the 
Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva resolved to fix a rate of interest 
at 5 y± per cent on land bonds, and 5 V 2 per cent on loans, continuing the 
rate of 5 x 4 per cent on loans that had fallen due. It was also decided to 
establish a savings-bank. 

Towards the end of the year the Committee was again obliged to con¬ 
sider the subject of the rate of interest. The rate on bonds was raised to 
514 and that on loans to 5 3 / 4 ; that on loans that had fallen due remained 
at 5 y 2 . 

The total amount of mortgage loans outstanding at the end of 1918 was 
137,769,930.4° francs. In 1919 the new loans granted amounted to 
18,150 745 trancs and the loans repaid to 7,545,443.90 francs. The in¬ 
crease in the amount of the loans in 1919, as compared with 1918, was 
therefore 10,605,301.10 francs, which brings up the sum total of mortgage 
loans at the end 1919 to 148,375,312.50 francs corresponding to 5,2So 
mortgages. 

Agricultural credit amounted on the 31 December 1919 to 1,264,949 
francs, a diminution of 113,443 francs as compared with 31 December 1918. 

The profit and loss account in the balance sheet of 1919 closed on the 
31 December with a profit of 225,249 francs. The balance sheet total 
amounted to 168,594,352 francs. 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


DENMARK. 

VALUE AND DISTRIBUTION OE RURAL PROPERTY. 

OFFICIAL SOVB.CE: 

Wurderixg TJL Ejentdomsevld pr i Juli 1916 (Es*’ma*c of the Effects 0/ the Tax on Real 
Estate of 1 July 1916) — Copenhagen, 1918. 

The Danish Office of Statistics has published the results of the general 
valuation of real estate made in 1916, under the law of 22 December 1915 and 
for the purposes of the land tax. 

The total value of the real estate in the whole kingdom was found to be 
7,952 million crowns, distributed over 439,000 properties. Rural districts 
contributed to these totals 4,470 million crowns and 334,000 properties. 

Tabee I. — Number and Value of Landed Properties m the Rural Districts . 


(in thousands of crowns) 



1916 

1909 

1904 

I9l6 

1909 

1904 

Zealand . 

85,838 

7S,ny 

71,290 I,3I3» 0 I4 

981,203 

898,547 

Bornholm. 

■ • 5,035 

4,644 

4.405 

63,473 

51,721 

47,398 

I/aa3an<l Bolster . . 

18,152 

I6,580 

15,762 

327,200 

223,5 7<> 

205,495 

Byen . 

46,063 

42,232 

39,812 

616,403 

472,648 

443,200 

Islands . . 

■ • 155.088 

141,575 

131,335 2,320,090 

1,729,151 

1,594,640 

South-East Jutland 

.. 61,-76 

56,431 

52,211 

831,111 

617,931 

546,484 

North Jutland . . . . 

■ • 56,143 

50,985 

46,804 

6*5.739 

445,595 

389,7*0 

South-West Jutland , . 

> . 61,164 

54,657 

49,620 

703,335 

482,907 

4*0,536 

Jutland . . 

■ ■ *79.083 

162,063 

148,635 2,150,305 

*,546,433 

*,346,730 

Kingdom . 

• 334,171 

303,638 

279,970 4,470,295 

3.275.5841 

2,941,37° 
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Table I shows how the value of the rural properties is distributed in the 
various districts of Denmark, and compares the data obtained in 1916 with 
those obtained by the two corresponding valuations of 1904 and 1909. 

The total value of the landed property in the rural districts increased 
between 1904 and 1916 by 52 per cent; but this increase was not progressive, 
for between 1904 and 1909 it was 334,000,000 crowns, that is about 
67,000,000 crowns a year, and between 1909 and-1916 it was 1,195,000,000 
crowns or, on an average, 171,000,000 crowns a year. It should also be not¬ 
ed that the increase in value differed very appreciably in the various 
parts of the kingdom, passing for the whole period from a minimum of 32.9 
per cent, in the department of Svendborg to a maximum of 80.8 per cent, 
in the department of Ribe. 

The percentages of increase were distributed as follows over the van- 


ous districts: 


From 19 J4 
to 19*9 

From 1909 
101916 

From 1904 
to 1916 

Zealand. 

Bornholm . 

Laaland-Falster . . . 
Fyen. 

. 

q.2 

9 - T 

8 S 

6.6 

33 s 
22.7 

46-3 

40.4 

46.1 

33-9 

59-3 

39 -i 


Islands . . . 

8.4 

3+2 

45-5 

South-East Jutland . . 
North Jutland . . . . 
South-West Jutland . 


13.1 

1+3 

17.6 

34-5 

38.2 

43-7 

52 .x 

58-0 

71-3 


Jutland . . . 

14.8 

39 .o 

59-7 


Kingdom. . . 

IM 

36.5 

52.0 


The landed properties of rural districts were divided in the valuation 
into three separate groups, namely (a) Farms ( Landenjendomme ); (2) For¬ 
ests valued separately; (c) Other landed property. 


§ 1. Farms. 

The number of farms was found in 1916 to be 184,723 as against 
178,382 in 1909 and 171,798 in 1904. Their value was 3,405,511,000 crowns 
in 1916, as against 2,499,383,000 crowns in 1909 and 2,308,014,000 crowns 
in 1904. That is, this value increased by 8.3 per cent, between 1904 and 1909, 
by 36.3 per cent, between 1909 and 1916 and by 47.6 per cent, between 1904 
and 1916. 
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The average value of a farm in 1916 was 18,436 crowns, the maximum 
average value being in the district of I^aaland-Falster, 31,058 crowns, and 
the minimum in North Jutland, 14,195 crowns. The average area of a farm 
was 17.5 hectares, the maximum average area being in. South-West Jutland, 
2 , 2 * 2 , hectares, and the minimum in F}’en, 13.1 hectares. The average value 
of a hectare was 1,051 crowns in 1916 as against 765 crowns in 1909 and 711 
in 1904. The maximum average value of a hectare in 1916 was in I/aaland 
Falster, 1,797 crowns, the minimum in South-West Jutland, 645 crowns. 

The statistics divide the farms into two groups — the large farms, 
"those having an area of one tmdre Hartkorn (1) or more, and the small 
farms or those having a less area. The number, area and value of the farms 
in these two groups is shown in the following table. 

Table II. — Distribution of Lai^e and SmaV Farms in 1916. 

Number Area (hectares) I Value (1000 crowns) 

District I 

Large farms Small farms Large farms Small farms Large farms Small farms 


i 

Zealand. 

19,674 

20,491 

519,435 

1 

71,638 

757,719 

127,850 

Bornholm. 

1,556 

1,980 

39,148! 

l 7,815 

4 L 435 

11,906 

Laaland-Falster . . . 

4,689' 

3,864 

136,659 

11,125' 

240,106 

25 , 53 <> 

Fyen. 

10,865 

12,116 

265,397 

l 35 , 5 io 

| 400,303 

78,933 

Islands . . . 

36,784 

38,4511 

960,639 

| 126,088 

1 

11,439,563 

244,239 

"South-East Jutland . 

15,361 

19,319 

478,593 

1 

I 54 , 333 i 

| 

i 518,044 

136,928 

North Jutland . . . 

12,326 

22,480 

445,884 

186,2081 

1 345,061 

149,022 

South-West Jutland. 

14.099 

25,936, 

540,864 

346,777 1 

366,536 

| 206,118 

Jutland . . . 

41,786 

67,702 

1,465,341 

683,318 

1,229,641 

492,068 

Kingdom . . . 

78,570 

106,153 

2,425,980^ 

813,406 

2,669,204 

736,307 


The distribution of the large farms according to the number of timdre 
Hartkorn they contain, as compared with the similar distribution shown by 
the earlier valuations, is particularly interesting. Table III shows that while 
the total number of these farms increased progressively, their total area 


(1} The Tffndre Hartkorn , the “ barrel of hard com, ” is a cadastral measure instituted for 
the purposes of the land-tax and based on the soil’s normal yield. Six and a half t0ndre Land 
(1 ionite Land =* 0.55 hectare) of the most fertile land represent one tondre Hartkorn . But the 
average t0ndre Hartkorn is equal in the islands to 10 9, in Jutland to 36.6 and over the whole of 
D enmar k to x8 tendre Land , that is to about zo hectares. 
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diminished and the number of the least extensive of them (1 to 4 t0ndre 
Hartkorn) increased to the detriment of the larger (4 to 8 tondre Hartkorn). 
There is here a clear indication of the tendency to a further subdivision of 
property. 


Tabee III. — Distribution of Large Farms by Area . 


Class 

X 1 UU 1 UU | 

1 juu uccuucs i 

vauiu: xu uxuwxxs 

1 

1916 

1909 

I 9 O 4 

1 

1916 

I 

1909 

*904 ' 

! 1 

1 1915 J 1909 

1904 

Parms of i to a Hartkorn 

> » 2 » 4 . » 

» 14 > 12 » 

» »12 and more » 

Total . „ . 

26,569 

26,554 

24.484 

1,963 

l 

23421 

24474 

25.967 

2,011 

21,814 

23,589 

26,605 

2,067 

463,0401 
658,692 
947 , 542 ' 
| 356,706 

2 , 130,676 

i 

, 380.800 

1 

1 

2 , 148,707 

1 

39 i, 6 i 3 

1 

404458 / 

648 , 5671 , 623,692 
1 , 151 , 984 } 

464 .I 95 354,257 

1 , 528,036 

34 i, 5 xi 

78,570 


74.075 

2425 , 98 °' 3 , 5 1 ]C 476 j 

1 

2 , 669,204 1 , 977 , 9+8 

1 1 

1 , 869,547 


The differences in the average value per hectare of the several dasses 
of farms is very interesting : 






1916 

1908 

1904 






(crowns) 


Parms of 

1 to 2 

tewdre Hartkorn . . . 

873 

6ll 

511 

» » 

2 to 4 

» 

» ... 

986 

685 

625 

» » 

4 to 12 

» 

» ... 

1,216 

876 

827 

» * 

12 and more 

» 

» ... 

1,301 

930 

874 




Total . . . 

1,100 

787 

736 


It is seen that over the whole country, the average value of the hec¬ 
tare increases with the area of the farm. It should however be noticed that 
this does not hold good for every part of the kingdom: in the provinces of 
the Islands the maximum average value pei hectare is found in the farms 
of from 1 to 2 i0ndre Hartkorn. 

The position of the small farms at the date of each valuation appears 
in Table IV (page 362). 

The considerable increase in the total number of small farms — one 
of about 3,400 from 1909 to 1916 — does not exactly reflect the real increase, 
which must have been larger, for in the valuations of 1904 and 1909 pro¬ 
perties with very small areas o± land attached to them were included, whereas 
in 1916 they were left out as they could not be looked upon as real farms. 
This partly explains the diminution shown in the number of the less ex¬ 
tensive farms. 
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Table IV. — Distribution of Small Farms by Area. 


Number Area in hectares Value in crowns 



igi6 

1909 1904 

19x6 

1909 

1904 

19x6 

1909 

1904 

Holdings of 0.51 to 3 3 hec. 

37*262 

l 

•11,039 41*552 

72,857 

80,197 

1 

79,642 

1 1 

1 

171,992, 

i 

1 

, 149,772 

X35,927 

» » 3.3 » xo » 

45*49/ 

40,585 36,368 

253,83s 

224,813 

202,927 

328,741 

227,214 

184,669 

» » 10 and more * 

23*394 

21,155 19,803 

486,7x1 

451,767 

426,6x4 

235,574 

144448 

xx7,87x 

Total . . . 

* 

106,153 

102,7,-9 97,723 

813406 

756,777 j 

709,183 

1 

736,307 

521,434 

438467 


Taken together, the data confirm the evidence of a tendency towards 
the development of small holdings already supplied by the figures as to the 
large farms, for they show that, together with the increase in the number of 
the small farms, there was in their total area an increase between 1904 and 
1916 which amounted to more than 100,000 hectares. 

The average value per hectare of the small farms of each class was as 
follows at the time of the several valuations : 




191b 

1909 

1904 




(Crowns) 


Farms of 

0,55 to 3.3 hectares . . . .• 

2.361 

1,867 

1,706 

V J) 

3.3 to 10 »• .... 

1,295 

1,012 

910 

» » 

10 and more „ .... 

4S4 

230 

277 


Total . . . 

905 

689 

618 


The considerable differences found in the several groups evidently de~ 
pend on the fact that in the smallest farms the value of buildings forms the 
very preponderant part of the total value, but that this preponderance de¬ 
creases as the farm's area increases. 


§ 2. Woods. 

The woods separately valued comprise only part of the total afforested 
area, namely 239,000 hectares thereof. The total afforested area was esti¬ 
mated in 1912 as 233,000 hectares. The findings of the valuation of 1916, 
as compared with those of the two preceding valuations, were as follows: 
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Table V. — Number , A/ea and Value of Woods . 


Area (in hectares) (m thousan ds of crowns 



191b 

190-3 

1904 

1916 | 

I 

1909 | 

r 

1904 

1916 

1909 

1904 

Zealand. 

348 

1 

308 

404 

1 

71,1141 

69,047 

! 

63,062! 

53 659 

43,556 

41,495 

Bornholm. 

3-2 

J7 | 

« 9 1 5,954 

5.88^1 

5,847 

1,615 

1,354 

1,251 

raaland-Falstei .... 

66 

6*| 

93 

xi, 948 1 

12,176 

I2,X08 

9,980 

9,720 

9,667 

F 5 e*i. 

195 

168 

159 

17,315 

17,069 

16,378 

17,725 

14,676 

13,647 

Islands . . . 

641 

| 565 

685 

106,3251 

104,174 

1 

102,395 

82,919 

69,306 

66,030 

South-East Jutland . . 

33 ? 

1 262' 

sib 

34,787 

3-,oio 

32,881' 

H 

Ol 

*» 

3 

12,863 

1 13,107 

North Jutland . . 

221 

1 136 

107 

33,741 

29,313 

24,523 

8,135 

6,0-8 

4*904 

Soutn-West Jutland . , 

1 3 ?° 

] -60 

2-1 

63,005 ( 

5 5,303 

48 334 

8,Q 4 q 

6,8431 6,279 

Jutland . . ] 

| 9 8 

658 

541 

i 

-38433 

120,716 

*05,238 

32,856 

25,734 

24,290 

Kingdom . . . 

1 1,569 

I I ,--3 

1,-9 

238,758 

224,800 

-08,833 

115,775 

95,040 

9°,3S° 


The aveiage value per hectare in 1916 was 485 crowns but differed 
appreciably fiom district to distict, varying from a minimum of 140 crowns 
per hectare in Fyen to a maximum of 1,024 crowns per hectare in South-West 
Jutland. In 1909 the average value per hectare was 423 crowns; in 1904 it 
was 434 crowns. Thus in 1910 it had increased hv 14.7 per cent, since 1909 
and by 11.8 per cent, since 1904. 

Table VI. — Number and Value of other Holdings of Landed Property. 


Number Value in thousands of crowns 


1 

1916 

1909 

1904 

1916 

1909 

1J04 

Agricultural holdings of less the | 
0 55^ hectare. 

L 373 

2,332 


4,944 

5 .QI 3 


Gardens.1 

1,618 

1,282 

— 

16,630 

10,710 

— 

Mills.| 

1,771 1 

2,^53 

— 

30.874 

35,554 

— 

Dairies. 

1,322 

1,237 

— 

24,359 

17,983 

— 

Mixed industrial and agricultural 
holdings.j 

1,3*6, 

— 

— 

20,713 

— 

— 

Other property connected with 1 

faryna.| 

1 

i 140,469' 

117,266 

— 

85 M 89 1 

6x2,317 

— 

Total . . . 

1' 

147,879 

l 

12 1,170 

108,151 

949,009 

682,477 

564,098 
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§ 3. Other landed property. 

Under this head various groups of landed property in country districts 
are united—properties legally exempt from the tax on real estate (property 
of the State, communes, schools, hospitals, etc., gymnastic and meeting 
grounds), dwelling-houses, agricultural holdings of less than 0.55 hectare, 
gardens, mills, dairies, factories, hotels, etc. mixed agricultural and 
industrial holdings, areas not built upon, other property. We reproduce 
in Table VI (page 363) figures only as to the number and value of the 
groups which have an agricultural character and of the total area in 
this category. 


FRANCE. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMISSARIATS DURING THE WAR. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Chambre des Deputes, II e Legislature, session ordinaire de 1919. Rapport fait au 
nom de la Commission chargee d’examiner le projet de Loi portant fixation dd 
Budget ordinaire des services ctvtls de l’exkrcice 1919 (Minist^re de 1/ Agricul¬ 
ture ET DU RAVITAILLEMENT, i^re SECTION I AGRICULTURE), PAR M. ADRIEN DARIAC, 
DEPUTE. 

Laws, decrees, and ministerial circulars analysed for the purposes of this study. 

The effort made by France during the war to increase her agricultural 
production has been set forth in this reviev ever since the outbreak of 
hostilities (1), and the solutions which events called for have been described 
from time to time as they were come to. We have noted the ’ope¬ 
ning, on 15 March 1915, of a National Office for Rural Labour (2), and 
we have followed its developments (3). Then, after September 1915, 
came the subsidies to promote motorcultivation (4), which led to the form¬ 
ation of several syndicates for traction ploughing (5). As these mea¬ 
sures, in spite of the valuable results attained, were insufficient, the next 
step taken was to place professional bodies at the sendee of those farmers 
who found difficulty in farming their lands. This was the purpose 
of the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916, for the establishment of Com- 

(1) Agricultural Efforts in France during six months of War. International Review of 
Agricultural Economics, May 1915, p. 81. 

(2) International Review of Agricultural Economics , July, 1915, p. 120. 

(3) D°. February 1916, p. 129; November 1916, p. 127; October 1917, p. 79 August 1918, 
p. 670. - 

(4) D°. November 1915, p. 118. 

(5) D°. February 1916 p. 28; May 1916, p. 48; August 1916, p. 43; February 1917, p. 36, 
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mtmal and Cantonal Agricultural Committees (1). A step further was 
taken in an effort to ensure by law the cultivation of abandoned farms (2), 
which was entrusted specifically to special co-operative associations (3), 
to which the government made important loans (4). Finally, the recon¬ 
struction of the liberated piovinces has called for special measures which 
we have also studied (5). We will now describe the work performed by 
the Agricultural Commissariats. 

A decree dated 24 December 1917 provides for three agricultural 
commissariats: 

(1) the Commissariat of cereals, vines,and forests; 

( 2 ) the Commissariat for agricultural production in North Africa 
and the French colonies ; 

(3) the Commissariat for the production of potatoes, pulse, live 
stock, etc. 

A. The Commissariat for cereals , vines , and forests. — By a decree 
dated 14 January 1918 departmental committees for agriculture were 
established for the purpose of informing the Agricultural Commissariat 
of the wishes of the farmers, and on the measures to be taken in each 
district to ensure the best use of available labour, tractor engines, fertiliz¬ 
ers and seed. They also played a leading part in assigning loans for the 
resumption of farming operations on abandoned lands. 

To supplement the information supplied in the reports submitted by 
members of the departmental committees, and with a view to ascertaining 
the fanning situation on French territory, a circular was sent out on 
1 February 1918, to all the mayors of France, with a request that 
they fill in a form showing the number of farms under cultivation, the 
number of those abandoned or neglected, stating the area of abandoned 
land susceptible of coming again under cultivation. They were also asked 
for accurate statistics as to the reduction in the area of land sown to bread 
cereals, and for precise data as to labour supply. 

The information assembled by the Agricultural Commissariat from 
the answers received shows the following situation: 

Area of France: 53,000,000 hectares. 

Cultivated area in 1913; 36,542,000 hectares. 

Area of farms not cultivated in 1914: 54,725 hectares 

Area of » » » » 1918: 103,731 » 

Uncultivated areas in 1914: 145,634 hectares 
» » » 191S: 598,327 '> 

Besides the areas which have been entirely abandoned, large tracts. 


(1) International Review of Agricultural Economics , April 1916, p. 87. 

(2) D», November 1916, p. 123. 

( 3 ) D®, July 1917, P- 22; June 1918, p. 469; Jamiary-February 1919, p. 30; March 
1920, p. 166. 

{4) D°, September 1918, p. 739. 

(5) D°, October 1918, p. 823; Jamiary-February 1919, p. 78; February 1920, p. 129. 
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have been left fallow on most farms. The following table shows the re¬ 
duction in areas sown to the several bread cereals: 

Ascertained reductions in sown areas (1914-1916). 





1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 | 

1918 

Wheat. . 

\ Surface 

(hectares) 

0,000,35s 

5 , 4 S 9 , 23 o 

5,030,080, 

1,224,450 

4,820,743 

/ Yield 

^quintals) 

76,930,005 60,030,200 55,7 6 7»32° 39,4S2,i6o >3,025,350 

Rye . . 

) Surface 

(hectare 5 ) 

1,057,851 

93 j ,600 

809,580 

810,270 

780,035 

/ Yield 

(quintal* 1 

11,147,140 

8,420,160 

S, 47 I ,580 

6,993,930] 


Meteil. . 

> Surface 

(hectares) 

1 19 , 1-03 

io",350 

100,195 

9 I, 6 io| 

1 87,000 

* Yield 

(quintals) 

*, 353,553 

1,098,190 

I, 0 79 , 230 | 

879,960 

1 1,029,480 

Oats 

^ Surface 

J hectares, 

3,590,0S0 

5,202,590 

3 ,i 47 » 45 °| 3.1 1 8,560 

2,924,810 

) Yield 

(quintals) 

40,200,340 3-1,625.jSo 40,223,810 

.34,462,570127,414,810 

Barley. . 

\ Surface 

^hectares) 

720,400 

<537.500 

623,380 

723,930 

509,040 

t Yield 

(quintals) 

9 , 75 M 5 ° 

6,920,790 

8 , 334 . 890 , 

5,980,910 

0,1X9,000 

_ , . A Surface 

Buckwheat 

(hectaies) 

452,071 

432 , 79 °, 

400 , 545 1 409,747 



f Yield 

(quintals j 

5.324,012 

4 . 045.574 

2 , 730,410 

4,272,820 


NCaize . 

x Surface 

fhecu-re*) 

450,099 

378.340 

350,840 

351,030 


f Yield 

(quintals) 

5,722,940 

4 . 344.500 

4,225,440 

4,118,700) 2,220,goo 


Such considerable reductions must entail a notable decrease in yield, 
and consequently an increase in the imports of foodstuffs. To offset 
this reduced yield the Commissariat, acting jointly with the department 
of the Under-Secretary of State for Supplies, distributed large quantities 
of seed, either for cash payments, or to be returned in kind after the 
harvest. 

The Commissariat has kept in touch with the several sections of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, more especially to secure the detachment to the 
land of farmers mobilised in the inland zones, or the grant of leave to 
agricultural specialists so as to ensure the better distribution of the tractors 
belonging to the government motor-cultivation sendee, etc. 

For the resumption of farming on abandoned lands the Commissariat 
has drawn up accurate statistics showing the number of farms which 
have been entirely abandoned, neglected, or the lease of which is com¬ 
ing to an end. At the same time it has taken steps for resettling people 
on the land. Farmers "who desire to settle once more on a farm fill in 
a special blank at the Commissariat on winch they state their wishes in 
full with reference to the region in which they wish to settle and the size 
of the farm they wish to take. A list of four or five farms complying with 
the requirements stated is then transmitted to the applicant, who applies 
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direct to the landlord or the mayor to arrange the conditions of t enanc y. 
Only when obstacles are raised by landlords or tenants does the prefect 
proceed to requisition the abandoned areas. 

A decree of the 7th September, 1918, extends the functions of the 
Commissariat to enterprises for the utilisation of forest resources. The 
Commissariat had to supervise the carrying out of the programme for the 
utilisation of woods in the interests of national defence and of the allied 
armies, and, in case of need, to take the requisite measures for the pro¬ 
tection of French forests. * 

During the first years of the war, more especially since the timber 
required by the Allied armies was supplied by French forests, felling of 
trees was carried out on a large scale without method or control from 
the point of view of forestry technique. This led to harmful exploitation. 
In certain districts the forests have been devastated and private interests 
have not been respected. To avoid this destruction of forest wealth and 
natural beauty, an inventory of available resources, classified according 
to head-quarters for the utilisation of the same, was drawn up. A de¬ 
cree of 26 September 1918 laid down the rules for this census. It also 
provided in each department for the formation of an advisory com¬ 
mittee to consider the complaints made by communes, public bodies, 
and private owners, with reference to the decisions taken by the forestry 
service as to available resources in their forests, to the means for supplying 
local industries with wood, and, generally, the measures to be taken for 
the protection of forestry interests. 

B. Commissariat for agricultural production m North Africa and the 
French colonies . — The purpose of this Commissariat is “ to develop and 
intensify the production of essential foodstuffs in North Africa and the 
colonies. 

The Commissariat has brought to bear its personal activity on this 
question* by journeys in North Africa and French West Africa, by visit¬ 
ing farms and plantations, and by carrying on an active propaganda with 
the colonists and groups of planters, appealing to their patriotism and urg¬ 
ing them to extend their crops and intensify production, by seeking out 
new lands suited to cultivation, and by studying with the local admini¬ 
strative authorities the means for utilising them. 

While the commissary carries on this work, the offices working under 
him second his efforts by facilitating the colonists in the purchase of seed, 
(Manitoba wheat, potatoes, soya beans, castor-oil seed) and by supplying 
them with fertilizers and chemical products used in agriculture; ta k in g 
measures for the transport of ploughs, tractors, etc., ordered either in 
France or in America, and for the delivery of petrol, etc. required for the 
working of these implements; by the purchase of farm tractors for cul¬ 
tivating large tracts of arable land; by fixing the price of the products 
to be purchased by the food supply or commissariat authorities (cereals, 
castor-oil, rubber); by supplying sacks, barrels, cans, etc., for carrying 
farm products; by overcoming difficulties due to custom-house formali¬ 
ties, etc. 
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The labour question was dealt with by the same offices, acting jointly 
with the army general staff, and bye-laws were drafted for mobilized co¬ 
lonists and specialized workers in agricultural industries. Detachment of 
units for farm work was organized in Algeria and Tunis on a scale adequate 
to the needs of these colonies. Agricultural specialists were granted leave 
of absence by turn. Mobilized growers of oleaginous plants also obtained 
special leave. On the other hand, the Commissariat hunted up specialists 
who could organize shifts of engineers and drivers of farm-tractors. It 
received applications from farmers desirous of undertaking cultivation 
in the North African colonies, supplied them with information, and placed 
them in touch with the proper local authorities. Finally, it devoted its 
attention also to questions bearing on after w r ar food supplies. 

C. Commissariat for the production of potatoes, pulse, livestock, etc, — 
This Commissariat originated from a central bureau for the production of 
potatoes, pulse and edible roots, dating back to the 27th December 1916. 
It consists of three sections, as follows: 

1 st Section : Production 01 potatoes and pulse, —The purpose of this 
section is to develop, organize, and intensify 7 the production of these several 
plants. Its main work consists in supplying growers with the requisites 
of production : seed-potatoes, fertilizers, sacks etc. for moving their crops. 

This section has limited its efforts excusively to questions relating 
to production: it does not interfere in matters concerning food-supply 
and consumption except in so far as they may react on production. For 
instance, this section approached the ^Minister of Agriculture to secure 
a rise in the purchase price of growing tubers so that said prices should 
remain at a normal level as compared with those paid for other crops, and so 
as to secure a fair ratio between the cost of production and the market 
price. It also had some considerable correspondence with the transport 
sendees to ensure that the requisite means for supplying farmers with seed 
potatoes be always available. By means of special agents in the railway 
stations it sees that the rolling stock required for this purpose is not used 
for other purposes," and that the most pressing demands receive first at¬ 
tention. 

md Section: Livestock , forage and industrial crops, — This section 
has undertaken the study of measures for the preservation of the national 
livestock, and the best means to ensure their observance. 

For this purpose it has carried out a series of investigations into the 
condition of forage crops throughout the country, the condition of livestock, 
the nature and supply of the several animal products. Among these we 
call attention to a special inquiry to determine the available supply of 
animals for slaughtering at different times of year, the degree of fattening 
of said a n i m als in the several producing areas, etc., so as to regulate re¬ 
quisitioning and to fix the contribution to be supplied by the several loc¬ 
alities on a scientific basis. 

This section has had to deal with matters affecting the dairy industry, 
more especially in regulating the production of cheese and other dairy 
products, the measures required to ensure the supply of fresh milk, etc. 
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This section also undertook the work of preserving the livestock 
from districts evacuated at the time of the enemy offensive in the spring 
of 1918. 

The evacuation of these animals was effected partially in accordance 
with a plan prepared by this section. Tlje following measures had been 
taken, dividing the front, from the sea to the Vosges, into seven sections : 

(1) purchasing centres were formed in the departments where evac¬ 
uation had to be carried out; 

(2) routes were fixed, without touching the main roads, from said 
purchasing centres to the quarantine stations ; 

(3) every 10 or 20 kilometres along these routes resting stations 
were provided with the consent of the mayors; 

(4) at the several termini, quarantine stations were provided for 
animals suspected of having foot and mouth disease. 

The animals were finally placed in station stock-yards were they 
remained while awaiting their final destination. In these stock-yards 
the animals were classified and numbered. Descriptive catalogues were 
also drawn up. 

They were divided into two main groups: pure bred stock suited 
for reproduction, and animals without the requisite qualities for this pur¬ 
pose. The first kind were placed in care of fanners ; the others were either 
sold or sent to the army slaughter-houses, so as to ensure their being placed 
to the most profitable use and thus protecting the interests of the National 
Treasury. 

3rd. Section: Market garden‘and fruit crops, supply of seeds .— 
This section attends to the development of market and fruit gardeni n g, 
the production of industrial plants, the utilization of such products, the 
supply of seed, etc. 

It supplies seed importers and shippers with special information; 
secures for them transport facilities, ensuring the rapid transit of seed, 
and places growers in touch with dealers. 

This section attended to procuring for France several kinds of seed 
(Spanish haricot beans, lentils, broad beans, Algerian peas, Russian beet¬ 
root seeds), which it sold to growers on advantageous terms. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

i 

LAND SETTLEMENT BY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


SOURCES «OFFICIAL J: 

The I>iscearged Soldiers Settlfment Act, 1^15. 

The Land Laws Amendment Act, 1915. 

The Discharged Soldiers Settlement Amendment Act, nit». 

The Discharged Soldiers Settlement Amendment Act, 1917. 

The Repatriation Act, 191S. 

Regulations under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915. Department cf 
Lands and Survey. Wellington. 1919. 

New Zealand Official Year Boor, 1913, ioi(>, 1917, 1 Wellingion, 1916,1017,1918, 
igiQ- 

Discharged Soldiers Settlement Report for the year ended Tist. March 1919. Depart¬ 
ment oi Lands and Survey. Wellington. 1919. 

Provision for the settlement on the land of discharged soldiers was 
first made in New Zealand by the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act of 
1915. Amending acts were passed in 1916 and 1917 and a slight further 
amendment was contained in the Repatriation Act of 1918. 

Two classes of persons are entitled to the full benefits of the Acts— 
(1) those who were members of a New Zealand Naval or Expeditionary 
Force, served beyond New Zealand in connection with the European War, 
and haive returned to New Zealand and (2) those who were resident in New 
Zealand immediately prior to the commencement of the War, and have 
served with some portion of the British Naval or Military Forces not raised 
in New Zealand. In addition members of an Expeditionary force who 
had been classed as medically fit for service beyond the seas and were serv¬ 
ing in a military training camp on 12 November 1918 (the date of the 
cessation of hostilities) are entitled to certain benefits under the Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1917. 


§ 1. The land available for soldier settlement. 

The Governor was empowered by the Act of 1915 to set apart by Pro¬ 
clamation any area of Crown land or of settlement land for selection by 
discharged soldiers. Under the Amendment Act of 1917, private land can 
be purchased for disposal to discharged soldiers provided it has been ap- 
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plied for by one or more such persons and the owner has made a written 
offer to sell it. 

All Crown lands that are deemed suitable for selection under ordinary 
fanning conditions have been set apart for discharged soldiers and have 
usually been proclaimed under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act. 
This also applies to private land purchased by the I^and Purchase Board 
under the Dand for Settlements Act; and in addition national endowment 
land and other endowment lands that are suitable for soldier selection are 
made available for that purpose, although the tenure in the latter cases 
can only be a leasehold one. At 31 March 1919, the areas proclaimed tot¬ 
alled 507,890 acres, but a large portion was pastoral country, only suitable 
for holding in large areas which would need the expenditure 01 a fair 
amount of capital to develop to advantage. Amongst the discharged 
soldiers, however, are many who possess the necessary capital 

§ *2. Tenures under which eand may be SELEcrED. 

Iyands set apait for selection by* discharged soldiers maj T be allotted 
under the ordinary tenures of the Uand Acts and the Land for Settlements 
Act (1), or under special tenures the regulations for-which are made from 
time to time by Governor-General by Order in Council 

(a) Ordinaly Tenures. 

The ordinary tenures are as follows. 

Purchase for Cash. — The applicant is required to pay one-fifth of the 
purchase-money at the date of sale, and the balance within thirty days 
from the date of the approval of the application. , 

Occupation with Right of Purchase. — The settler obtains a license to 
occupy the land for 25 years at a rental equal to five per cent, of the cap¬ 
ital value of the land. After he has held the land for six years he has a right 
to purchase it, provided he has complied with the conditions laid down in 
regard to residence and improvement. If the licensee does not acquire the 
freehold prior to the expiration of the term of 25 years he has a prior right 
to a renewable lease. 

Renewable Lease under the Land Act. — Under the I/and Act leases 
are given for a term of 6b years, with a perpetual right of renewal. The 
rent payable is 4 per cent, of the capital value of the land. The lessee has 
no right to acquire the freehold. 

Renewable Lease under the Land for Settlements Act — I/eases granted 
under the I/and for Settlement Act are for a term of 33 years, with a per¬ 
petual right of renewal. The rent is 4 V% per cent, of the capital value. 

(1 ) For accounts of the system of land settlement under these acts, see the article on “ Hie 
Administration of the Crown Eands in New Zealand ” in our issue of September 19x1 and the 
article on “ Closer Settlement in New Zealand ” in our issue of June 19x6. 
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The lessee has a right to purchase the freehold (on the deferred-payment 
system if desired) at any time during the currency of the lease 

Though onh discharged soldiers can apply for lands proclaimed under 
the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, IQ15, all the provisions of the Land 
Acts and the Land for Settlements Act apply to them if they select lands 
under the ordinary tenures 


(b) special Tenure *>. 

The special tenures, w hich are intended for the settlement of men who 
ha\e lost a limb or who have been seriously mounded, but who will be able 
to make a living on a small farm by means of fruit-farming, poultry-rais¬ 
ing, dairying, etc., are as follow s 

Purchase hv Deterred Payment. — The purchaser pays 5 per cent, of 
the price of the land on the approval of his application, or such lesser 
amount as the Minister of Lands may in any case determine He then 
receives a license to occupy the land, which provides for the payment of 
the balance of the price by equal annual instalments, extending over such 
period as the Land Board determines in each case. The licensee pays in¬ 
terest half-yearly at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum on the unpaid balance 
of the purchase price/ He has the right to pay at any time the whole 
or am T part of the price then remaining unpaid. When the price is paid in 
full with all interest due, a certificate of title is issued to the purchaser. 

Residence on any land held under license to occupy is compulsory 
and must commence in the case of bush or swamp land within four years, 
and m the case of open or partly open land within one year, from the date of 
the license It must be continuous during the whole of the remainder of 
the term of the license. The Land Board may, however, at its discretion 
dispense with compliance with these conditions. 

Except with the consent of the Land Board and the approval of the 
Minister of Lands, land purchased under this system cannot be transferred 
until the expiry of ten years after the date of the sale. 

Lease with Right to Purchase. — Land may be allotted by lease, for 
such term, with or without the right of renewal, as the Land Board may in 
each case determine. In the case of lands acquired under the Land for 
Settlements Act, the term of the lease and the successive terms of renewal 
of the lease must not exceed 33 years , in the case of other lands, the terms 
must not exceed 6b years. 

The value of the improvements to be effected and the conditions of 
residence are left to the discretion of the Land Board, which determines 
them in each case. 

The annual rent payable in the case of private lands acquired under 
Section 3 of the act of 1917 is 5 per cent, of the capital value; in all other 
cases, it is an amount not exceeding 4 y 2 per cent, of the capital value. 

If, on the expiry of the lease, a renewal is not granted, the lessee will 
be entitled to receive from the Crown the value of all existing improvements 
of a permanent character effected or paid for by him or by his predecessor 
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in title. In case of renewal of the lease, the rent payable will be determined 
by the Land Board, and will be based on a valuation of the land as at the 
date of the renewal, exclusive of the value of improvements. 

Except in the case of “ national endowment lands, ” the lessee may, 
at any time duiing the continuance of the lease, acquire the fieehold 
of the land comprised in the lease at a price which is determined by the 
Minister of Lands before the lease is granted. The purchase may be made, 
if desired, by the system of deferred payments. 


§ 3. Advances* for the acquisition 01 land. 

Under Section 2 of the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Amendment Act, 
1917, financial assistance may be given to discharged soldiers to enable them 
to purchase private or Native land, to acquire by assignment or transfer 
the lease of any land administered by a Land Board, or to discharge mort¬ 
gages on land held by them. 

The maximu m amount w hich may be advanced to any one person is 
£2,500, unless the purpose of the advance be the acquisition of a dwell- 
ling on othei than rural land, when not more than €1,000 can be advanced. 
Repayment of advances may be secured by a flat mortgage for a period not 
exceeding ten year*, with interest at five per cent per a n n u m, or by an 
instalment mortgage extending over a period of 36 % years, with an 
annual charge of 6 per cent, which includes interest and stoki n g fund. 


§ 4. Facilities for acquiring land under the land laws. 

By Section 54 of the Land Laws Amendment Act, 1915, it was provided 
that any duly authorized agent of a member of a New Zealand Expedi¬ 
tionary Force mi ght apply on his behalf for any land that might be open for 
settlement under the Land Act, 1908, or the Land for Settlements Act, 
1908, at any time while he was absent from New Zealand on military ser¬ 
vice. Such applicants, and also applicants who had at any time been mem¬ 
bers of a New Zealand Expeditionary Force, were given the same preference 
at any ballot for land as is accorded to married men who have families de¬ 
pendent on the m or single men who have been twice unsuccessful at a bal¬ 
lot. Further the age-limit of 21 years was abolished in the case of soldier 
applicants. 


§ 5. The lands acquired by discharged soldiers. 

The following Table shows the total lands acquired from the Crown by 
discharged soldiers up to 31 March 1919. 
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Lunds acquired from the Crown by Discharged Soldiers 
up to 31 March 1919. 


, 325 JtA _ I^eandLcease 


Number 

Area 

Price 

Number Area 

Annual 

Rental 

Number Area 


Acres 

£ 

Acres 

£ 

Acres 

Under the Discharge 
ed Soldiers Settle¬ 
ment Act, 1915, and 
Amendment Acts 22 

Under other Acts. . 3 

2,257 

349 

8,021 

332 

874 355.0“ 
182 356,920 

84>378 

12,302 

896 357.208 
1S51257,265 

Total . . 25 

2,606 

8,353 

1,056 611,931 

96,680 

1,081614,537 


The Crown tenants who held land prior to enlisting in the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force comprised 77 selectors, holding 115,137 acres. 

In addition to the soldiers who had acquired land from the Crown, 263 
had been given advances amounting £207,235 to. enable them to purchase 
the freehold of private lands, to acquire interests in leases or to discharge 
mortgages on their holdings. The sum of £232,583 had also been ad¬ 
vanced to 529 urban and suburban residents to enable them to purchase 
their own homes. 


§ 6. Financial assistance w sqedier settlers. 

The Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act of 1915 gives the I/and Board 
power to assist settlers with respect to the clearing, fencing, draining and 
general improvement of lands disposed of under the Act (including the erec¬ 
tion of buildings) and the purchase of implements, stock, seeds, plants, 
trees and such other things as may be necessary for the successful occupa¬ 
tion of the land. Advantage has been taken of this provision to facili¬ 
tate the settlement of applicants possessing little or no capital. While it 
is inadvisable to place such men on large holdings, it has been the endeavour 
of the Government to settle them on holdings suitable to their means. Many 
such men have been placed on small dairy farms and provided with stock 
and implements to enable them to obtain monetary returns from their 
holdings from the first month after they enter into possession. 

The power to make advances for the purposes mentioned was extended 
by Section 2 of the Discharged Soldiers Act Amendment Act, 1917, to include 
all discharged soldiers who own freehold land or are the lessees or licencees 
of any land administered by a Eand Board. 
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In the case of a house to be built on other th an rural land, the tnairimiim 
advance which can be made is £750; in other cases it is £500 (not 
more than £250 of this being for a dwelling and other buildings) unless 
there be special circumstances in which the amount would be inadequate, 
when the Minister of Lands may authorize an additional advance not 
exceeding £250. 

Advances are secured by a first mortgage over the land, with the 
addition, at the option of the Minister, of a bill of sale over the stock, imple¬ 
ments, etc. The rate of interest is 5 per cent. 

Up to 31 March 1919, advances amounting to £337,736 were made 
to 900 discharged soldiers. # 

A substantial portion of this amount was earned by the settlers them¬ 
selves as remuneration for their labour in improving their lands instead of 
arranging for the work to be done by contract. This enabled them to be 
financed during the period when their lands were not in a position fully to 
support them. 


mSCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ARGENTINA. 

SAI3S OF RURAI, PROPERTY IN 1918 AS COMPARED WITH PRECEDING YEARS. — 
Rural Real Estate Transactions in Argentine, 1918 in The Review of the River Plate. Bue- 
nos-Aires 19 September 1919. 

A recent report drawn up by the Direction of the Office of Rural Eco¬ 
nomy and Statistics of the Argentine Republic shows the transactions af¬ 
fecting rural property during the year 1918, as compared with those of 
preceding years. N 

The area of the rural property which changed hands in the course of 
1918 was 6,435,518 hectares, and its value amounted to 349,360,782 pesos 
m/n, whereas in 1917 the area sold was 5,656,504 hectares, the value of 
which was 263,100,652 pesbs. 

The price per hectare, which was 46.5 pesos in 1917, rose to 54.2 pe¬ 
sos in 1918. 

As may be seen the sales were remarkable in the latter year, as much for 
the extent of land transferred as for its value. We may also say that the 
high average of the transfers is not diminishing. During the ten years 
1907-1916 the average area of land sold per annum was 8,142,776 hectares 
and the average value 284,128,721 pesos. 

The report in question, with reference to these averages, which denotes 
a noteworthy activity in land sales at rather high prices, remarks that it 
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would be erroneous to conclude that this phenomenal activity of the mar¬ 
ket is due exclusively to the progress of the cultivation of rural lands and 
to their increased productiveness. It points out that it is in great measure 
due to commercial activity, which in other countries is connected with 
portable securities, but in the Argentine Republic with land, which owing 
to speculation alone, passes in a short space of time through the lands of 
numerous proprietors. 

The report next furnishes the following data, which refer to the sales 
of rural land during the quinquennial periods comprised between 1901 and 


Years 

Area 

* in hectares 

Value 

in pesos m/n 

1901-1905 . . . 

. . 45,690,50.1 

643,185.117 

1906-1910 . . 

47,884,330 

1,222,316,912 

1911-1915 . . . 

37,897,902 

1,518,743,423 

1906-101S . 

18,432,666 

918,338,620 


149,905,162 

4,302,684,072 

These figures, however, as observed in the report, 

like those previously 


given, although they refer to a longer period of time, cannot of themsdves 
offer any adequate means of determining the exact unitary value of land in 
Argentina, because they are not completed by other data which would be 
very useful for the purpose, such, for example, as the number of proprie¬ 
tors, and the value of buildings and plant comprised in the sale price. At 
any rate we may say that the ascending movement in sales, which began 
about twenty years ago, still continues in Argentina and there is still a 
tendency to a higher valuation of rural property. 


FRANCE. 

1. AN OFFICIAL, EXPERIMENT IN AGRICULTURAL REGIONALISM. — Annexe n* 4 
A la drculaire du 30 juin 1910 relative a Implication par les offices agricoles r£gionaux de 
la loi dn 6 janvier 1919 sur Tmtensification de la production agricole, adxessee par le Ml- 
Bistre de ragricultme et du ravitaillement aux presidents des Offices agricoles depaxte- 
mentaux et regionaux. 

By a decree of 1 March 1918 the territory of France was divided into 
eight great regions for the general inspection of agriculture, viz. North, 
West, East, Centre, East-central, Central, Southwest and South. 

By the law of 6 January 1919, relating to intensification of agricul¬ 
ture, regional offices were constituted, one for each of the above mentioned 
regions (1). 

Lastly a decree of 14 May 1919 designated the locality where each 
office should be fixed. 


(i) See our issue of June-July 1919, p. 426. 
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The country expects that by the extension of regionalism and by 
decentralisation a new impulse will be given to the various branches of 
national activity — agriculture, commerce, and manufactures — and 
men of distinguished ability are endeavouring to find the best methods 
of grouping districts and interests. 

The system of division of land adopted on i [March J91S for the group¬ 
ing of departments into agricultural regions, could not, however, pos¬ 
sibly escape criticism, nor could any idea on the subiect meet with un¬ 
animity of opinion, or be of a nature to be accepted without discussion. 

Every system of division must necessarily be to a certain extent ar¬ 
bitrary, especially if the point of departure be an administrative unit, 
the department for example, the limits of which are not generally defined 
. according to any principle of an agricultural nature. But this point of 
departure was necessary, and under present circumstances any dhision 
of territory into agricultural regions which should not coincide with the 
division into departments would meet with great practical difficulties 
in application. An agricultural region is therefore composed of a group 
of departments. 

It is logical that the formation of such a group should be based on 
the old division into provinces, by which districts having characteristics 
in common were already united. The division into regions follows as 
far as possible the old system, but by grouping several provinces together, 
each region constituting a whole formed of “ agricultural districts ” clearly 
defined. 

Sometimes these agricultural districts overlap one another. It could 
not be otherwise, for investigations as to animal or vegetable products 
cannot be confined within administrative limits. Besides, though these 
districts may resemble one another in some respects, they differ in others, 
and it is impossible to assimilate them from every point of view. In any 
case, these are the eight regions as defined by the decree of 1 March 1918 : 

X. Xorth. — This land of fertile plains, with great farms for the cul¬ 
tivation of cereals, of plants required in manufactures, and of market 
garden produce, comprises Normandy (Seine Inferieure, Eure, Ome, Cal¬ 
vados, Manche), the Paris basin (Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Oise, Eure-et-Loir, 
Seine-et-Mame, and the southern part of Aisne, viz. the Ile-de-France 
and part of Beauce) and the North properly so called (Nord, Pas-de- 
Calais, Somme and the northern part of Aisne, viz. Flanders, Artois 
and Picardy). 

2. East . — This region of hills and valleys is formed of Lorraine 
(Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Vosges and restored Lorraine), Alsace, and 
Champaghe (Ardennes, Marne, Aube, Haute-Mame, to which Haute- 
Sadne has been joined because of commercial relations and facility of com¬ 
munications). 

3. West. — This region comprises Brittan3 T (lUe-et-Vilaine, Cdtes 
du Nord, Finistere, Morbihan, and Loire-Inferieure), Maine and Anjou 
(Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne and Sarthe), and Poitou (Vienne, Deux-Sevres, 
Vendee). 
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4. Centre, — In the Centre are grouped the region of Berry (Indre- 
et-Cher); the middle valley of the Loire (Loiret, Loire-et-Cher and Indre- 
et-Loire, to which wa« added Yonne because of its crops) ; Nivernais and 
Bourbonnais (Xitvre and Allier;* lastly Marne and Limousin (Creuse 
and Haute-Vienne). 

5. East Central, — This region is formed of Franche-Comte with 
the cheese producing hills of Jura (Doubs and Jura) ; Savoy and Dau- 
phiny, or generally speaking, the Alps (Upper Savoy, Savoy, Isere, Hau- 
tes-Alpes) * the L3 7 onnais (Rhone) and lastly Burgundy (Cote-d’Or, Sadne- 
et-Loire, Ain), in a word‘the upper part of the Rhone basin. 

6. South West, or Garonne valley, Guienne and Gascony, the Charen- 
tes (Charente and Charente-Inferieure); Bordelais (Gironde and Dordogne); 
the Garonne valley (Haute-Garonne, Tam-et-Garonne and Lot-et-Ga- 
tonne): the Pyrenees (Hautes-Pyrenee^ and Basses-Pyrenees, Gers and 
Ariege) and the Landes form the South West. 

7. Central. — The Central region compiises Auvergne and Forez 
(Puy-de-D6me, Cantal, Haute-Loire and Loire), Gausses and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts (Tam, Aveyron, Lot, Lozere, and Correze). 

6. South. — This region, of which the chief characteristic is the pre¬ 
dominance of the vine and the olive, comprises Provence (Bouches-du- 
Rhone, Yar and Alpes-Maritimes); the lower valley of the Rhone and that 
of the Durance {Drome, Ardeche, Yauduse and Basses-Alpes); and the 
vine-growing south (Gard, Herault, Aude, Pyrenees-Orientales and Cor 
sica). 

In each of the departments comprised in these regions a departmental 
office has been constituted in accordance with the law of 6 January 1919. 
The work of these offices is co-ordinated by a regional office, which also 
carries on such investigations or works as may be of interest to several 
departments. The regional offices are established in the following locali¬ 
ties ; Paris for the North, Nancy for the East, Rennes for the West, Bour- 
ges for the Centre, Lyons for the East-Central, Bordeaux for the South- 
West, Clermont-Ferrand for the Central, and [Marseilles for the South. 

The locality of the regional office is not so important as might at . 
first sight be supposed. It is only a place of meeting where the records 
of the regional office are kept. It is chosen with regard to its geographical 
position, as near the centre of the region as possible, and also with regard 
to facilities of transport, The meetings of delegates from departmental 
offices to the regional office are not invariably held at the premises of the 
office in the same locality. It is optional to hold such meetings in differ¬ 
ent towns, or sometimes in rotation among the principal towns of the re¬ 
gion. Lastly, the regional offices are so organised as to permit the formation 
of inter-regional groups. For instance, should a breed of cattle extend 
through the territory of several regions, the offices of such regions may 
take measures for the improvement of the breed, and act in concert to 
ensure the carrying out of such measures. This has been done in the case 
of the Charolais breed of cattle, the geographical area of which comprises 
the departments of Nievre, Sa6ne-et-Loire, Allier, part of Cher, Yonne, 
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and C6te-d’Or, thus overlapping three regions ; and in the case of the Li¬ 
mousin breed found in Haute-Vienne, Vienne, Creuse, Dordogne and part 
of the Charentes, also extending into three regions. As to vine-growing, 
it will be desirable not to separate from Burgundy, which belongs to the 
East-Central region, the vineyards of Yonne, which only produce a small 
part of the agricultural wealth of this department, which belongs to the 
Central region because of the similarity of Crops and cattle. In the 
Charentes the milk industry has developed into co-operative groups, and 
the Federation to which they belong extends its influence over several 
departments: Charente, Lower Charente, Vienne, Deux-Sevres, Vendee, 
and Indre-et-Loire, thus working in three regions. The beet industry 
belongs not only to the North region, but also to the East and Centre, 
through certain districts adjoining the North which belong to the 
departments of Ardennes, Marne, Anbe, Yonne and Loiret. As for the 
liberated regions, it is only too clear that they have economic interests 
in common; it therefore seems necessary that there should be an 
understanding between five departments of the North region (Nord, 
Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Aisne-et-Oise) and five of the East (Ardennes, 
Marne, Meuse, Meurthe-et-Moselle and Vosges). 

It is the same with many mutualist groups which have been formed 
among neighbouring departments with regular commercial relations and 
facilities of communication. Doubs and Jura, for instance, are, through 
certain associations, connected with the East region. The departments 
of Dordogne, Haute-Vienne and Correze, belonging to three different 
regions, also have agricultural associations in common. It is dear that 
the regional offices ought to work in concert, and co-operate continually 
in the study of the various inter-regional questions, endeavouring to 
solve them as may be best for the interests involved, without taking ad¬ 
ministrative divisions into account. 

Where objects, analogous because arising out of identical economic 
and agricultural conditions, must be attained, the agricultural associations 
must also co-ordinate their efforts, group themsdves, and constitute among 
themselves regional or inter-regional federations. These agricultural 
groups will naturally have their headquarters in the centre of an agricul¬ 
tural ’district. Thus in the South West region, Bordeaux, the seat of the 
regional office, will also be the appropriate seat of the vine-growing asso¬ 
ciations of Borddais, the Charentes and Armagnac, while at Toulouse 
the agricultural associations of Garonne and the Pyrenean departments 
will be united. 


* 

* * 

2. STATISTICS OF LANDOWNERS. — La mam-<T oeuvre agricole , Paris, April 1920. 
Caziot: La valeur d’aprds-gaeire de la tern, Paris, 19x9. 

The results obtained from the appraisement of landed property, 
other than house property, made by the Ministry of Finance in 1913, 
show that there are 7,320,992 land-owners in France. 
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The imporance of this figure is apparent when compared with the 
n umb er of cadastral units (cotes fonnfre $)> with the number of inhabitants 
(total municipal population), and with the number of households as shown 
in the census of 1911. 

The following figures arc obtained: 

560 land-owners for every 1,000 cadastral units; 

195 > ^ 1,000 inhabitants; 

656 » *» v r,ooo households. 

The following variations in relation to the number of cadastral units 
occur in the several departments: 

The number of land-owners per 1,000 cadastral units is only 364 in 
the Aube and 319 in the Yonne; it is 

from 4041:0 500 in 19 departments 

' 501 * 600 > 34 0 

* 601 •> 700 20 > 

701 * 80c 11 

Comparing the number of land-owners to population the following 
variations occur: 

The number of land-owners per 1,000 inabitants only amounts to ’ 
22 in the Seine and 90 in the Seine-Inferieure; it is 

from 103 to 150 in 7 departments 

* 151 200 * 15 

t 201 * 250 25 

251 ' 300 » 23 A 

> 30 * '> 35 ° > 9 * 

The ratio stands at 351 in Savoie, 352 in the Gexs and the Haute- 
Savoie, 337 in the Basses-Alpes, 364 in the Ariege, and 377 in the I^>t. 

lastly, the ratio of land-owners to households is as follows: 

The number of lands-owmers for every 1,000 households is lowest in 
the Seine (58): it is 


between 

333 and 

500 in 

7 

departments 


501 » 

600 » 

7 

JV 

>> 

box » 

700 » 

14 

>> 

» 

701 » 

800 » 

10 

» 

>> 

801 » 

900 » 

*4 

» 

% 

901 t> 

1,000 » 

17 

3> 

» 

1,000 » 

1,250 » 

12 

» 


It amounts to 1,282 in the I*ot, 1,291 in the I,ozere, 1,326 in Savoie 
1,364 in Haute-Savoie, and 1,377 b* the Ariege. 
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It is probable that these figures are now considerably exceeded. 

The Ministry of Finance has recently published the statistics of duty 
paid on the sale of real estate since 1913. 

In 1913 these payments only amounted to 183,208,500 francs; in 
1918 they rose to 204,103,000 francs, and in 1919 to 538,296, 000 francs. 
Now 7 , as the house-rent crisis has acted as a deterrent on business in town 
real-estate, one is led to conclude, with M. Caziot, that this enormous rise 
in receipts from duty is accounted for by rural real estate. 

What is the proportion of new land-owners ? It is hardly possible to 
reckon it with accuracy. M. Caziot has shown that in almost all sections 
farmers are buying the lands they till. In Brittany the purchasers are 
the cultivators. In the Nivemais and in Bourbonnais the purchasers 
are also tenafat farmers and produce sharing farmers ; and this holds good 
also for the central departments. In Auvergne the land-owners are bought 
out by their farm-tenants ; in Bourgogne two thirds of the real estate passes 
into the ownership of the tenant fanners. In the departments of Dombes 
and Bresse, in the district round Lyons, small holdings of from 10 to 30 
hectares fanned by a family without the help of servants sell at 60 to 100 
pet cent, above their value in 1914. In Provence and in all the Southern 
districts the tendency is for landed property to be further sub-divided; 
the peasants invest their bank-notes, in which they have scant confidence, 
in land. In the departments of Languedoc and Roussillon, with the ex¬ 
ception of some speculators who purchase big estates, the buyers are 
the tenants of the lands. 

The result is that if the number of land-owners does not increase 
in an absolute sense, since the former land-owners are replaced by their 
tenants, nevertheless the ownership of the land is being profoundly modi¬ 
fied. Hundred of thousands of peasants have become land-owners. No 
social transformation is more important than that which has taken place 
in France in 1919. The rise in the price of farm products has had the happy 
result of making the people who have remained on the land its actual 
owners. 


ALFREDO RUGGERL gerente responsabile. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty* 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary* 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc* 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
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1.96843 

cwts. 

1 Rouble, gold (xoo kopeks) (Russia) 

- 

25 .X 3/8*2. 

at par 

x Rupee, (x6 annas) (British India) 

- 

• °* £l feold) 

x Talari (20 piastre) (Egypt) 

* 

45.x /33d. at par 

x Verst (Russia) 

- 

1x66.64479 yards 

x Yen, gold (2 fun or xoo sen) (Japan) 


2$. 037 fad. 

at par 

1 Zentner (Germany) 


xio.23171 

lbs. 


• i 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY CALIFORNIA EXPERIENCE. 

SOURCE: 

I4LOYD (John William 1 ': Co-operative and other Organised Methods of Marketing California 
Horticultural Products. — University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences , Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, V6L VIII, N<> i. March 1919. 

In our issues of July 1918 and June-July 1919 we have dealt with the 
development of co-operation for the sale of agricultural produce as shown 
in the annual reports of the State Market Director of California (1). We 
now puipose to set forth the principles which should underlie co-operative 
marketing, as given by Mr. J. W. Lloyd in a monograph published by the 
University of Illinois. In his preface the author tells us that this study 
was completed in March 1917 and refers to conditions as they then existed. 
Since then new organisations have been formed and the conditions brought 
about by the war have led Government greatly to extend its participation 
in the field of food distribution. The principles laid down and the opin¬ 
ions expressed in the following pages are taken from Mr. Lloyd's study. 

(1) International Review of Agricultural Economics , “The Position of Agricultural 
Co-operation in California in 1917, ” July 1918. “ Co-operation for the Sale of Produce 
in California, ” June-July 1919. 
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§ I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OP CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

The author formulates eleven fundamental principles on compliance 
with which depends the success of co-operative marketing, as illustrated 
by Californian experience. 

1. Organisation for marketing 'purposes can be most readily effected 
when conditions in an industry are such that the need of improvement is quite 
generally apparent to those engaged in the industry . — Prices below the cost 
of production, frequent M red ink ” returns in the case of perishable pro¬ 
ducts, accumulation of unsold products, depreciation of property values, 
and threatened financial disaster have been the conditions prevalent in the 
California citrus fruit, deciduous fruit, raisin, almond, and cantaloupe grow¬ 
ers' industries prior to the organisation of co-operative marketing. For 
instance, in the citrus industry conditions had become so bad that in 1893- 
1894 about half the shipments of the season resulted in “ red ink," and 
many of the growers actually had to pay money, in addition to their en¬ 
tire crops of fruit, for the privilege of marketing them. As a result of the 
failure of speculative shippers to sell the year's crop at a fair price, a 
convention of growers assembled in Los Angeles on 4 April 1893, 
resulting in the organisation of the California Fruit Growers' Exchange, 
through which the growers proceeded to take the marketing of their fruit 
into their own hands. Similar conditions in the deciduous fresh fruit in¬ 
dustry led to the formation in 1900 of the California Fresh Fruit Exchange 
(afterwards known as the California Fruit Exchange). In 1898 the Raisin 
Growers' Association had been organised as the result of conditions which 
had forced the price of raisins below cost of production so that in 1897, i* 1 
Fresno County alone, 20,000 acres of vineyards were uprooted and farmers 
fed raisins to their horses. 

2. Vnless at the time of organization the conditions in the industry are so 
unsatisfactory that striking improvements are possible early in the life of the 
organization , the organization itself is likely to die from inertia or succumb to 
attacks from outside interests. — Growers who resort to co-operative methods 
for the marketing of their products are almost sure to meet with bitter, and 
often unscrupulous, opposition from those interests which previously hand¬ 
led the product to their own advantage. In the face of such opposition 
success can only be achieved by unstinted thought and effort devoted to 
the affairs of the co-operative organization, which ban only be expected 
when previous conditions were such that striking benefits may be expected 
from the co-operative effort. 

3. There must be a sufficient volume of me product or closely allied t pro¬ 
ducts represented by the membership of a local organization to enable shipments 
to be made in carload lots and to effect a sufficient aggregate saving in the cost 
of marketing to more than counter-balance the expense of operation . — The 
principal volume of California's horticultural products must be placed on 
distant markets, and carload shipments are essential because of the wide 
difference in freight rates on carloads and less-than-carloads. To be suc¬ 
cessful, the loading of a car of perishable fruits must be effected at the point 
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where shipment originates. It is therefore quite essential that a local asso¬ 
ciation be able to ship its produce in carload lots. The volume of business 
transacted should also be sufficiently large to permit the economical employ¬ 
ment of labour in handling the product and loading the cars, and to pre¬ 
vent the saving from other quarters from being absorbed by overhead ex¬ 
penses. This means that the volume of business must be such as fully to 
employ the time and energy of the salaried officers. Experience has 
shown that co-operative marketing cannot be successfully conducted, at 
least during the shipping season, without one responsible officer devoting 
his entire time to the business. The President of the California Fruit 
Exchange has given it as his opinion that in the case of deciduous fresh 
fruits a local organization has little chance of success if its output is less 
that thirty carloads during a season, and Mr. Harold G. Powell, Manager 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, considers that in the case of 
citrus fruits it is not practical to organize an association and build a pack¬ 
ing-house unless there are at least 150 cars of fruit to ship. 

4. The organization must be composed of persons whose interests are 
similar. Membership in a grower’s organization should usually be limited 
to actual growers of the crop to be marketed . — Experience shows that this 
is fundamental. Not only should each growers’ co-operative marketing 
organization handle only one product or a few closely allied products, but 
each unit of organization should be composed of persons living within a 
limited area. The quality and finish of a product is more likely to be 
kept up to a certain standard if the growers live in the same community. 
The concentration of orange growing in certain regions has been one of the 
facts which has contributed to the success of the California Fruit Growers* 
Exchange. 

Attempts hitherto made to combine in one organization the interests 
of growers and commercial packers or dealers have demonstrated the in¬ 
compatibility of such an arrangement. A case in point which clearly il¬ 
lustrates this, is that of the California Fruit Agency, a sincere yet unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to combine growers and shippers into one organization for the 
benefit of the entire citrus industry. In April 1903, when the citrus fruit 
markets of the country were completely demoralized by the presence of large 
supplies of oranges showing excessive decay, following a period of wet weath¬ 
er, and the various shippers were each acting alone in their efforts to find 
markets, Mr. G. W. Felts, member of a commercial shipping firm, thought 
that the logical way of handling the citrus crop was to have all interests 
united and tried to bring about such a union. At that time a group of 
packers was supposed to control 42 per cent of the crop, and the South¬ 
ern California Fruit Exchange was credited with controlling 47 per cent. 
Mr. Felts sought to bring together these interests representing practically 
90 per cent of the crop. At that time the independent packers were fight¬ 
ing the Exchange for all they were worth. Nevertheless, Mr. Felts was 
successful in securing a promise from the Exchange that if all the independ¬ 
ent packers would join the proposed movement, the Exchange would do 
likewise. He then succeeded in getting therpackers to unite in the Cali- 
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fomia Citrus Union, and the California Fruit Agency thus consisted of this 
Union on the one hand, and of the Southern California Fruit Exchange on 
the other. As stated at the time, “ the primary object of the new venture 
is to eli minat e ruinous competition, prevent glutted markets, and provide 
equal distribution of the output throughout the United States. ’’ Mr. 
Uoyd says : “ For a time it looked as though the California Fruit Agency 
were the solution of all the marketing problems pertaining to citrus fruits. 
When it started business I April 1903, the Agency took over some 1800 cars 
of fruit en route and on tract unsold, at a time when all markets were con¬ 
gested, demoralized, and in deplorable condition, and the situation altogeth¬ 
er disheartening. Within a short time the congested condition of the 
markets was relieved and the situation entirely changed. Wider distri¬ 
bution of the crop was secured than previously, for agents were shifted to 
new T points without additional expense to the industry, for previously both 
the Exchange and some independents had maintained representatives in 
the same market. Thus the former agents of both, maintained now by 
the new Agency, were able to cover a larger number of markets. .. Ship¬ 
ments during the month of May were 50 % greater than during the same 
period in any previous season, although the fruit ran to large sizes and did 
not have good carrying qualities. ” Yet, in spite of this apparent success, 
the life of this hybrid Agency was destined to be short one. A provision 
in the agreement between the Exchange and the packers which prohib¬ 
ited any increase in the membership of the Exchange except under certain 
regulations, or with the consent of the Agency, was particularly distaste¬ 
ful to the growers. The aim of this provision had been to insure that suf¬ 
ficient fruit would always be left outside the Exchange to provide material 
for the operation of the independent packers. As a result of the divergent 
interests represented, and of the consequent jealousies and grievances, on 
20 May 1904, at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the California Fruit 
Agency, it was decided that: " As this organization has not received the 
general approval and earnest support of the growers necessary to complete 
and permanent success we deem it advizable to discontinue business on 
1 September next." 

Similar failure attended like attempts to combine the interests of com¬ 
mercial packers and growers in the Fruit Growers* and Shippers’ Associa¬ 
tion, in the California Raisin Growers' and Packers’ Company, and in the 
Brawley Cantaloupe Growers’ Association. 

5. Definite provision must be made for financing the business of the or - 
ganization. — With this end in view, various means of securing funds have 
been employed. In the citrus industry, the local associations have been 
organized as joint-stock companies in which each member is required to 
purchase a certain amount of stock for each acre of his orchard. But 
this has had to be supplemented, to meet initial expenses, by securing a 
loan from the local bank, so that success or failure has been largely depend¬ 
ent on the attitude of these banks to co-operative enterprise. Extreme 
difficulty has been encountered in arranging for short time loans needed to 
defray operating expenses befctre returns from the sale of products become 
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available. Experience shows, says Mr. Eloyd, that “if sufficient funds 
to finance a given organization cannot be secured from subscriptions of 
growers on the basis of acreage or volume of produce, or borrowed from 
banks, and the issuing of shares of stock on other than an acreage or 
volume basis becomes necessary, the sale of such stock should be limited to 
growers of the product to be marketed, the stock should be transferable 
only to growers, and the amount of stock which may be owned by an in¬ 
dividual firm should be limited. ” 

6. Benefits accruing from membership in the organization should be dis¬ 
tributed among the members m proportion to the value of the products hand¬ 
led for each. — When stock in a growers’ co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciation has been purchased by members in proportion to their respective 
acreages or volume of products, it makes little difference whether profits 
are distributed on the basis of the holding of each member in shares of cap¬ 
ital stock or on the basis of the volume or value of products handled for 
each; still, even then, it is preferable to make such distribution on the 
basis of the value of the products handled, as this encourages not only the 
production of higher yields but also of high grade products. When the 
capital stock is held in amounts disproportionate to acreage it is best to 
limit the dividend paid on capital stock to a reasonable rate of interest on 
paid up capital, to set aside a limited amount as a reserve fund, and to 
divide the remainder in proportion to the value cf the products handled 
for each member. In the case of organizations without capital stock, oper¬ 
ated on the non-profit plan, it is usual to estimate expenses as closely as 
possible, and for the organization to retain a sufficient amount per package 
or pound to create a revenue to cover all expenses. At the end of the sea¬ 
son, any excess over costs which may have been charged to members is 
returned to them in proportion to the number of packages or pounds hand¬ 
led for each. The charge for marketing should be levied on each pack¬ 
age or pound and not according to value of products, as the cost of market¬ 
ing low grade is as high as that of marketing high grade products. Some 
organizations, like the Sebastapool Apple Growers’ Union, though having 
capital stock, operate on a non-profit basis but mve the growers the direct 
benefit of the further reduction in the cost of marketing thus afforded. 

7. In a properly constituted growers’ co-operative marketing organiza¬ 
tion it makes little difference whether the voting power is based upon individ¬ 
uals, volume of product , or shares of stock . — The most desirable form of 
organization is that in which shares of stock, if any, are held by the growers 
in proportion to their acreage or volume of product. A vote based on such 
shares of stock is essentially the same as a vote based on volume of product. 

8. For the purpose of marketing the pi oduct of a large horticultural indus¬ 
try , an affiliation of local organizations is preferable to a single large organ¬ 
ization made up directly of individual growers. In such an affixation , the 
identity of each local should be preserved and its interests fully represented in 
the central organization. — While it is desirable that the area cohered by 
local organizations be limited so as to ensure mutual knowledge and con¬ 
fidence between members, marketing is more economical and the distribu- 
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tion of the product more comprehensive if a general plan is followed by the 
growers of the same product in several localities. To secure this purpose, 
experience shows that the members of the various locals should be repre¬ 
sented on a central organization, which should meet at fairly frequent 
intervals. Varying methods have been followed by the several California 
producers* organizations to secure representation of all the locals on the 
central without making that body so numerous as to be cumbersome. In 
the California Fruit Exchange " each growers' organization-not repre¬ 

sented on the Board of Directors.... shall be entitled to select from its 
membership some one to sit with this Board at all its sessions, to be 
known as Associate Director, and enjoy all the privileges of a Director 
except in voting. ’* Similar methods, though differing in detail, are followed 
by the Almond Growers and the California Fruit Growers* Exchange. 
On the other hand, the raisin growing industry has followed the plan of 
having one large organization made up directly of individual growers, who 
have no voice whatever in the affairs of the organization except at long 
intervals. The stockholders elect twenty-five trustees, five each from five 
districts, who remain in office for a period of seven years, and the stock¬ 
holders, including the growers, have no further voice in the affairs of the 
organization till the dose of that seven year period. This plan, which has 
so far worked successfully in the raisin industry, has been followed by the 
Peach Growers and by the Prune and Apricot Growers. 

9. Each organization must possess a degree of administrative ability and 
business acumen commensurate with the volume of the business to be transact¬ 
ed and the intricacy of the problems to be solved. — Experience has shown 
that, in respect of this important fundamental, co-operative marketing 
enterprizes which develop as the result of initiative on the part of the grow¬ 
ers themsdves have the advantage over those resulting from the efforts 
of a professional organizer from the outside, for the former will possess 
among their membership the organizing ability requisite for success. But 
these members, being growers, will as a rule, be unable to devote more 
than a fraction of their time to the affairs of the organization ; much will 
therefore depend on the selection of a manager; and the poorest economy 
which an organization can make is that of securing a cheap manager. For 
this position specific training in the handling of a given commodity is found 
to be of less importance than knowledge of men and of marketing methods 
and trade conditions in general. Experience as sales’ managers in the 
eastern fruit markets has been found to be exceptionally good training for 
the manager of a California growers’ marketing assodation, and the Ca¬ 
lifornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange is training in its eastern offices a corps of 
assistants who are becoming thoroughly familiar with trade conditions in 
the leading markets and are being advanced to positions as sales managers 
in the smaller markets as their ability becomes recognized and opportunity 
offers. 

10. The details of handling , selling and distributing the crop must be ad¬ 
apted to the nature and volume of the products . — Thus, while for some pro¬ 
ducts, such as beans, almonds, dried raisins, prunes or citrus fruits, the 
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association can do the packing at considerably less expense than could an 
individual grower, with other products, such as berries, melons, and those 
deciduous fresh fruits which are shipped most extensively during hot 
weather, and which deteriorate rapidly, association packing is impractic¬ 
able because of the delay it would entail in getting the product from the field 
to the car. Similarly, local associations handling a relatively small pro¬ 
duct can have it handled through brokers located in various markets, at 
less expense than would be entailed in maintaining agents of their own ; 
whereas a large marketing organization, like the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange, which, in 1916, handled 30,000 carloads of fruit, can maintain 
its own sales offices manned by salaried employees working under its own 
instructions in all the leading markets where its business amounts to 100 
carloads of fruit or more per year. Again, in the case of such commodi¬ 
ties as walnuts and almonds, for which the wholesale demand is limited to 
a very short season, the Growers’ Associations have wisely elicited the ser¬ 
vices of brokers. All this shows that the California growers’ co-operative 
marketing organizations have fully recognized the importance of employ¬ 
ing methods of sale and distribution adapted to the nature and volume 
of their respective products. 

11. Loyalty of individual members and mutual confidence among all fac¬ 
tors in the organization are absolutely essential to the permanent success of 
any co-operative enterp> ize. — This is the outstanding feature of all success 
in co-operative effort, and its importance has been fully recognized b}~ co¬ 
operative marketing organizations in California. Personal contact be¬ 
tween growers and local managers, and between these and the members of 
the field department have been carefully cultivated. Efforts are made to 
induce growers to attend the annual stockholders’ meetings. The Califor¬ 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange keeps its 8,000 members in personal touch 
with the activities of the organization as a whole, and makes its represen¬ 
tatives in the eastern markets realize their function as parts of one great 
organization working to achieve the best possible distribution of the Cali¬ 
fornia citrus fruit crop, and to this is attributed its present efficiency in 
the marketing of this product. 


§ 2. Advantages of co-operative marketing. 

• 

Now that we have examined the fundamental principles of co-oper¬ 
ative marketing let us glance at its advantages. Mr. I/loyd classifies 
them under five heads : 

(1) reduction of the cost of marketing ; (2) improvement in the distri¬ 
bution of the product; (3) increased demand for the product; (4) .standard¬ 
ization ; (5) protection of the individual grower. 

The cost of marketing includes packing-house charges, transportation 
and brokerage, commission or other form of compensation for doing the sell¬ 
ing. The reduction in the cost of packing realized by the orange growers 
through co-operative action is striking. A circular issued by the Califor- 
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nia Fruit Growers' Exchange in 1911 states: “A brief review or compari¬ 
son of conditions as they existed just prior to the formation of the Exchange 
and as they exist to-day is interesting. Then, the cost of packing a box 
of oranges and putting it upon the car was between 40 and 50 cents. Now 
the same sendee, better done, costs on the average 30 cents. ” This is 
the result of the elimination of profits formerly accruing under a system 
of commercial packing, and the purchase of box material and other pack¬ 
ing-house supplies in enormous quantities for the entire Exchange sys¬ 
tem, and their distribution to the various associations at actual cost. 

Great economies were also effected in the cost of selling when the 
orange growers took the business into their own hands. The usual com¬ 
mission charge was 10 per cent., which fell, under co-operative manage¬ 
ment, to about 4 per cent, effecting in 1895 a saving of a full 150,000 dollars 
for the growers, and the annual reports of the present General Manager, G. 
Harold Powell, show that the cost of selling citrus fruits through the Cali¬ 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange from 1912 to 1916, has been less than 3 per 
cent on the gross sales, inclusive of outlay for maintaining a comprehensive 
advertizing campaign each season. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange also took the lead in securing 
reductions in freight rates and refrigeration charges on California citrus 
fruits. The orange freight rate was reduced 7 cents per box, and the lem¬ 
on freight rate 21 cents per box, equivalent, on the basis of the 1911 out¬ 
put, to an annual saving of over 1,700,000 dollars. These savings have 
benefited the entire industry and not only the members % of the Exchange. 

The traffic department of the California Fruit Growlers’ Exchange, 
by a thorough system of auditing, has greatly reduced losses due to freight 
overcharges or damages in transit. In 1916 the Exchange secured for its 
members from the railways the payment of claims for pilferage, overcharge, 
loss, or damage in transit amounting to 111,557.31 dollars which it returned 
to the shippers. The system cf conducting business on a cash basis through 
personal representatives in all the leading markets has reduced loss 
from bad debts to a minimum. In 1916 the growers belonging to the Ex¬ 
change lost only 102.73 dollars from such causes. 

Before the formation: of growers' co-operative marketing organizations 
California found it difficult to dispose of her fruit crops to advantage when 
the total annual shipment of oranges, for example, was only about 4,000 
cars. • The returns to growers were so low that the cry of overproduction 
was set up, and in some cases large areas of fruit plantations were uprooted 
because they were netting the growers less than the cost of production. 
This was especially true of the raisin and almond growers. But the trouble 
was due not to over production but to defective marketing. Business was 
confined by the shipping firms to a few large cities and no attempt made to 
develop smaller markets. Under co-operative methods the shipping sea¬ 
son has been extended and the customs of consumers are being changed by 
the efforts of the marketing organizations. Uemons and oranges are now 
shipped from California the whole year round, as the result of a carefully 
thought out advertizing campaign which has educated the public up to the 
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winter uses of lemons and the summer uses of oranges. Markets formerly 
dependent on reshipments from Eastern cities, are now supplied direct 
by the California growers, and the smaller cities are centres from which 
the fruit is distributed to the surrounding villages. Persistent efforts on 
the part of the co-operative organizations have induced the railroads to 
improve their transportation and refrigeration service, and a stage has now 
been reached in which the railroad companies recognize that they and the 
fruit growers have mutual and not antagonistic interests. 

While the population of the United States increased 20.7 per cent, from 
1890 to 1900, the shipments of citrus fruit increased 195 per cent, during 
the same period. From 1900 to 1910 the population increased 21 per cent 
and citrus fruit shipments 292 per cent. Foreign markets, particularly 
Canadian markets, have been developed to help take care of this increased 
production ; but above all the prosperity of the citrus fruit industry is due 
to the educational advertizing campaign carried on systematically by the 
California Fiuit Growers' Exchange, which has resulted in largely increas¬ 
ing the fiuit-eating habit among the people, thus increasing the per capita 
consumption of fruits. 

Besides direct advertizing, the Exchange has a large Dealer Service De¬ 
partment, which is constantly studying retail and wholesale conditions 
affecting the sale of citius fruit, and applying facts thus developed in con¬ 
necting the advertizing directly with the fruit trade. Merchants are shown 
how to make attractive fruit displays how to sell a larger volume of oranges 
and lemons, how to do a more profitable business on a lower margin, how 
to keep fruit fresh, minimize waste, and take advantage of the national 
advertizing. This service involved in 1916 more than fifteen thousand per¬ 
sonal calls on retail fruit merchants. 

The example set by the California Fruit Growers' Exchange in ad¬ 
vertizing has been followed by the California Associated Raisin Company, 
which spent 117,452 dollars on advertizing in 1914, equivalent to $1.64 
per ton of raisins sold. This was looked upon as a very good investment 
as it increased the sales of seeded raisins to bakers from 750 tons in 1914 
to 7,300 tons in 1915. The California Walnut Growers and the California 
Almond Growers’ Association have also resorted extensively to advertizing. 

Successful advertizing depends on the standardization of the product 
and this, in the case of fruits, can only be secured by concerted effort on 
the pait of those who supervize the preparation of the product for market. 
In California, this standardization of products has preceded rather than 
followed legislative enactments made with this end in view, and a much 
more rigid standard can be maintained by co-operative organizations of 
growers than could be enforced by government officials. 

The citrus fruit growers have adopted a box of a definite size and shape 
for packing oranges and another for lemons, and all members of the organiz¬ 
ation are required to use these in packing their, fruit. Grades have been 
established, and members of the Field Department visit the Exchange pack¬ 
ing-houses every few days to promote as great uniformity as possible in 
grading and packing throughout the 162 local association 5 *. 
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pi-milgr action has been taken by the California Almond Growers’ 
Exchange, by the California Associated Raisin Company, by the Sebasto¬ 
pol Apple Growers’ Union, and, as far as the nature of the product, can¬ 
taloupes, permits, by the Turlock Merchants and Growers. 

So long as the individual growers sold their crops directly to specula¬ 
tive buyers, or had them handled by shipping firms on a so-called commis¬ 
sion basis, they were open to exploitation on the part of the buyer or ship¬ 
per, and if they consigned their fruit to a distant market they had to ac¬ 
cept whatever the distant dealer saw fit to send. All this has been changed 
in California by co-operative effort. At relatively slight expense per mem¬ 
ber or per unit of fruit handled, a large organization can secure a thorough 
knowledge of the markets and maintain during the marketing season a 
thoroughly organized telegraphic service that will enable it to know the 
exact condition of each market every day. Thus distribution can be ra¬ 
tional^ organized and the salaried agents of the co-operative organization 
on the several markets know that their compensation does not depend upon 
the number of cars sold in a given market but upon their ability to assist 
intelligently in that distribution of the product which will yield to the 
growers the highest average returns. Moreover, all the fruit of the same 
grade contributed by the different growers in a given local association dur¬ 
ing the same period is pooled, and each grower receives for his fruit the aver¬ 
age net returns for the period; thus loss resulting from deterioration in 
transit is reduced to a minimum for the individual concerned. 


§ 3. Relations of growers’ co-operative marketing organizations 

TO CONTROE OF PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION, AND PRICES. 

After this survey of the fundamental principles of co-operative market¬ 
ing and of its advantages, Mr. I 4 oyd briefly enquires into the relation of 
such organizations as he has described to the control oi production, distri¬ 
bution and prices. None of the growers' co-operative organizations in Cal¬ 
ifornia have provisions for limiting acreage or for exercizing control over 
the amount of land to be planted to a given crop. Their success in market¬ 
ing their members' produce has led to an increase of acreage, and the pol¬ 
icy of the co-operative marketing organization has been to welcome this 
increase. Their function is to promote rather than to restrict production, 
and to make increased production profitable by increased efficiency in 
marketing. The plan adopted by the marketing organization hitherto is 
to accept all acreage offered, to secure as careful an estimate as possible of 
the probable yield, and to plan the marketing campaign accordingly. 

While marketing is facilitated by co-operation, a grower who joins a 
marketing organization does not and should not relinquish his right as an 
individual to determine the acreage he will plant and the special efforts 
he will exert to secure as large a yield as possible. 

Who should determine the methods to be employed in disposin g of 
the crop ? The final authority in this matter rests with the individual 
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growers ; the central body, in case of large marketing organizations, may 
suggest radical steps to be taken, but no power except a majority vote of 
the membership of a given local should bind that local to adopt new or un¬ 
usual methods in the disposal of its crop. The central body should have 
the power to advize, not to dictate, changes of policy to meet new condi¬ 
tions from time to time. 

What special method of disposal of the product may be resorted 
to in case of sudden increase of production ? When, in spite of all efforts 
to extend the market it is found impossible to maintain the due relation 
between supply and demand, the growers' organization — unless it is to 
be considered as actuated primarily by philanthropic motives — has only 
one logical course to pursue and that is to grade the fruit more rigidly 
than ordinarily and to ship to distant markets only such grades as have a 
reasonable prospect of selling at a price sufficiently high to return to the 
grower some net proceeds. 

What should be done with the louver grades of fruit ? In the first place, 
all local markets should be kept supplied to their full capacity at low 
prices; secondly, shipments of fruit should be made in boxes, without pack¬ 
ing, to markets near enough to be reached with out refrigeration; thirdly, the 
growers should find an outlet for their fruit other than in the fresh state, such 
as canneries. The above remarks apply principally to products of a perish¬ 
able nature. In the case of relatively non-perishable products such as 
raisins and dried peaches, there should be no reason for allowing any of the 
product to go to waste. 

Fiuits are looked upon mainly as luxuries rather than as staples. There¬ 
fore relatively small changes in price are likely to be accompanied by 
comparatively large changes in amounts taken. It would therefore be 
impossible for a growers’ co-operative marketing organization, even if it 
controlled the entire supply of a given fruit product, to sell its output at 
an arbitrary price, fixed without reference to the available supply as compar¬ 
ed to the demand in the markets. Organization has enabled the growers 
to shift their market one step neater to the consumer, and to obtain some 
voice in deciding the price at which they will sell their product; but the 
very nature of these products makes it impossible for them to exact prices 
unwarranted by the relation of the supply to the demand. Co-operative 
marketing organizations of growers are not regarded as combinations in 
restraint of trade ; they promote rather than restrict trade ; and their in¬ 
fluence has been on the side of reducing rather than increasing the cost to 
the ultimate consumer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ARMENIA. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. — Ter-Mkrtichjan (G.): Co-operation in Armenia. In : 

The Russian Co-operator , Vol. 4, Xo. 4. London, April 1920. 

The co-operative movement in Armenia is of a comparatively recent 
origin. The first co-operative distributive society was opened in the Na¬ 
khichevan district in 1900. A few years later a number cf credit loan and 
savings associations were founded in various Armenian provinces, but the 
movement made no headway owing to the old Russian laws on co-operation 
and the obstacles set up by the local authorities. A more favourable situa¬ 
tion developed onl}’ after the revolution in Russia (1905) and Tur¬ 
key (1908). 

The general economic and food crisis in the country, the new law on 
co-operation promulgated by the Provisional Government in 19x7, and a 
number of causes of local origin gave the movement a fresh impetus. By 
the end of 1917 there were in the Armenian provinces of Transcaucasia over 
400 co-operative societies, of which 90 per cent, were distributive, and 10 per 
cent, credit societies. The number of families served by the co-operative 
societies equalled 50,000, embracing altogether about 250,000 persons. 
Thus one-fifth of the population satisfied their needs through co-operation. 

In the spring of 1918 the Turkish invasion wiped off about nine-tenths 
of the societies then in existence, and only about 30 societies together with 
the Erivan Provincial Union escaped the common fate. With the with¬ 
drawal of the Turkish troops in the autumn of 1918, the number of societies 
rose in the beginning of 1919 from 30 to 200. These 200 societies contained 
60,000 members (each representing a family) and had an aggregate capital 
of 2 million roubles, a reserve capital of 500,000 roubles, and a trade-turn¬ 
over for eight months to the amount of 75 million roubles. The majority 
of these societies are now’ united in three district Unions. 

In July of last year a congress of representatives of Armenian Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies brought to fulfilment the idea of creating a Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Union, “Aicoop ” (the last name meaning “Armenian Co-operation ”). 
All Idle consumers’ Societies, credit associations, and district unions of the 
country are united in the “ Aicoop, ” which acts as the only co-operative 
centre of Armenia, and has the exclusive right of entering into relations 
with co-operative organisations in other countries. The “ Aicoop ” has five 
departments, including, amongst others, the Non-Commercial Department 
with the sub-departments, instructors, statistical, social and educational, 
publishing, and legal, and the Trading Department with the sub-departments 
dealing with home and foreign trade, finance, production, and distribution. 

In Armenia agriculture is the staple industry of 90 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. Thus, the principal task of co-operation is naturally that of develop¬ 
ing agriculture. 
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Owing to the general break-up of the economic life of the country and 
the extreme instability of the rate of exchange, the financial crisis has In¬ 
come extremely acute. With its half-a-million roubles of vShare and reserve 
capital and about 12,000,000 roubles of working capital, the “ Aicoop ” 
is only partly able to satisfy the needs of co-operation. To re-build the 
hundreds of ruined societies, provide the population, the Government, and 
the public and refugee organisations with the necessary products and goods, 
and to supply the peasantry with agricultural machinery and implements 
the “ Aicoop ” requires large funds, but these have been difficult to pro¬ 
cure, and the result has been a slower development of the movement 
in the country than would have otherwise been the case. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

AN AGRICULTURAL FEDERATION IN MOROCCO. — Revue Agncole dc VAfriquc du 
Nord. Algiers, 5 March 1920. 

The first agricultural association of Morocco was founded during the 
war at Dar-bel-Amri, and later similar associations were established at 
Mechra-bel-Ksiri, Kenitra, Babat, Bon-Zenika, Meknes, Mazagan, and Mar¬ 
rakech. 

In January 1919 these different associations combined their efforts 
and their moan* of working by forming the Union of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions of Morocco, which now includes more than three hundred members. 

The Union has established a weekly paper for the protection of agri¬ 
culture, and presided over the formation of mutual credit banks, which 
during their first year of existence and for the single region of Rabat granted 
loans for many hundreds of thousands of francs. It is also occupied in the 
creation of co-operative societies and in the study of economic and agri¬ 
cultural reforms, calculated to give a great impulse to the country. It 
has created a current of ideas favourable to the development of colonisa¬ 
tion on a small or medium scale, which has incited the government to seek 
out land for cultivation, to divide it into lots and distribute them to French 
colonists on advantageous terms. 

In this way the centre of Petitjean, situated at the junction of the pro¬ 
jected railways Tanger-Fez and Casablanca-Rabat-Kenitra-Meknes-Fez- 
Taza has been able to develop. In this locality from 400 to 500 hectares of 
excellent land have been sold to French agriculturists in lots varying in size 
according to whether they are intended for the cultivation of cereals, or to 
serve as market gardens and for the cultivation of industrial plants. The 
price, payable in ten annual instalments, varied from 250 to 300 francs per 
hectare. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN 1917. — Reports 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the Year ending 31st December 1917. 
Part B, Industrial and Provident Societies. London, 1920. 

We extract from the Report for 1917 on Industrial and Provident 
Societies a series of tables giving statistics of agricultural co-operative 
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Tat*t,k II. — Societies carrying on other Businesses connected with Agriculture . 
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Number of societies furnishing returns .... 
Number of members. 

Loans to members repaid .. 

Receipts on deposit accounts. . 

Receipts on current accounts. 

Interest and premiums on loans received . . • 

loans to members. 

Salaries and wages. 

Other management expenses .. 

Surplus on year’s working.. 

Interest on shares.. 

Inabilities: 

To shareholders. 

On deposit accounts,. 

On current accounts. 

To creditors for loans # . 

Other liabilities ... *. 

Net balance of profit and reserve (or loss) . . 
Assets: 

loans owing to society. 

Buildings, fixtures, and land used in trade 

Investments... 

Other assets.. 



Table IV. — Credit Societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act . 


1917 1916 


Number of societies furnishing returns 
Number of members. 

Deposits . . . 
loans made: 

Number . 

Amount,. 

Liabilities: 

Deposits. 

Other creditors. 

Other liabilities 

Balance of profits and reserve. 

Assets: 

Loans. . 

Other assets. 

(1) 161 Sack ties with 17,92 1 members are Irish Societies. 


201 ( 

210 

18,746 

18,670 

£ 

£ 

12,506 

11,509 

6,003 

6,203 

£ 1 

£ 

50,554 

49,996 

52,230 

45,801 

16,505 

17,485 

5 C . 

598 

6,291 

1 6,028 

57,395 

55,077 

18,218 

14,835 
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Table V — Small Holdings and Allotments Societies . 

I 1917 1916 


Number of societies furnishing returns. 254 181 

Number of members. 38,275 19*130 

• £ £ 

Sales. 24,046 10,293 

Rent paid by society for land. 32,044 30,249 

Rent received from tenants. 39,249 35,170 

Trading departments, surplus on year’s working. 1,029 318 

Liabilities: To shareholders. 17,120 12,883 

To creditors for loans. 28,059 25,010 

Other liabilities. 14,560 12,992 

Net balance of profit and reserve on trading department. . 

(or loss). 2,778 698 

Net balance on small holdings department. 6,724 6,040 

Assets: Value of stock-in-trade. 2,371 1,438 

Buildings, fixtures, and land used in trade . . . 39,337 34*299 

Investments and other assets.. 28,442 21,892 

Acres Acres 

Acreage of land: Small holdings. 13,290 13,258 

Grazing rights. 731 699 

Allotments . . 2,778 1 780 

Number of tenants: Smallholdings. 1,382 1,430 

Allotments. 23,391 12,627 


I- 5 acres 
5-10 acres 
10-30 acres 
30-50 acres 


\ Number 
I Acres . 

\ Number 
( Acres . 

\ Number 
l Acres . 
t Number 
\ Acres . 


Over 50 acres 


Number 
I Acres . 


759 

783 

i,93i 

1*903 

271 

293 

1,909 

2,074 

247 

249 

4*319 

4*294 

66 

69 

2,460 

2,780 

40 

33 

2,525 

2,163 


Table VI, — Allotments Societies, Agricultural and Horticultmal Clubs 
and Development Societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act 



1917 

X9l6 

1915 

1914 

Number of societies furnishing returns .... 
Number of members. 

.. (1) 20 

3,737 

19 

3,167 

is 

2.773 

18 

2,742 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Funds. 

■ • 3,889 

3,505 

4,813 

3,6/3 


(1) zo are allotment societies, 2 dubs, and 2 development societies. 
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societies in the United Kingdom for 1917. To indicate the progress of 
the movement we give also some figures for 1916. Moie detailed statis¬ 
tics for 1916 and total figures for the four previous years were published 
in our issue of January-February 1919. In Table VI we give also figures 
for 1915 and 1914 for allotments societies and agricultural and horticultu¬ 
ral dubs and development societies registered under the Friendly Soeie- 
ties’Act, as statistics of these sodeties were not given in previous Re¬ 
ports. 

The " sodeties carrying on miscellaneous businesses ” of which sta¬ 
tistics are given in Table II indude agricultural insurance sodeties, but 
it is not possible to separate them from the group. 


SWITZERLAND. 

1. — CANTONAI/, INTERCANTONAL AND NATIONAL DAIRY SOCIETIES AND 
FEDERATIONS.— Schweizer Kaserei u. Molkerei-Kalender. MUdiwirtschaftliclies 
Taschenbuch 1920. Published by Dr. Koestler. Berne. Wyss Erben, 1920 

We have already had occasion to speak of the cantonal, intercantonal, 
and national dairy federations and sodeties in Switzerland, in an artide 
published in our issues of March and April 1913, in which we gave a 
resume of an inquiry into the condition of assodation in Swiss agriculture 
on 1 January 1910, made by the Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat (1). Since that 
time the condition of these sodeties and federations has naturally undergone 
important modifications, as may be seen from the Schweizerischer Kaserei- 
und Molkerei-Kalender for the year 1920 the data in which refer to the 
year 1918. Of this Kalender we avail ourselves to bring up to date that 
part of the inquiry into the state of assodation in Swiss agriculture which 
related to dairy organisation. 

The cantonal, intercantonal and national dairy sodeties are divided 
into two groups, according to the nature of the interests they represent: 
A. Associations of Manufactures and Dealers', B. Federations of Milk Pro* 
ducers . 


A. Associations of Manufacturers and Dealers . 


On 31 December 1909, there were three such assodations and 
in 1918 there ‘were twelve, an increase of nine. 

(1) Swiss Dairy Society . — Founded at Olten in 1887 it unites the 
dairy sodeties and federations, and proposes to improve the production 
and technique as well as the sale ofihe produce. On 7 July 1901 it was 
a m a l ga ma ted with the Centred Swiss Dairy Federation On the 31 Decem- 


(x) Berne, Wyss, 19x2. 
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ber 1909 it comprised 12 sections with 1,113 members ; in 1918 there were 
10 sections with 3,255 members. 

(2) Dairy Society of Latin Switzerland, — Founded at Lausanne 28 
February 1887 as section of the Federation of the Agricultural Societies 
of Latin Switzerland, 

(3) Federation of Swiss Cheese Exporters, —Constituted 6 October 1896. 

(4) Co-operative Society of Swiss Firms engaged in the Exportation of 
Cheese, —Formed in September 1917 inconsequence of the war, on the 
special initiative of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat and with the support 
of the Swiss Department of Public Economy and that of the Federal 
Office of the Food Supply and the Federations interested in dairy pro¬ 
duce. This co-operative was described in the articles on ‘‘The Food- 
Supply Crisis in Switzerland and State Action to overcome it, 1914-1919 ” 
published in our issues of March and April 1920. 

(5) Swiss Dairy Federation. — Founded in 1907. It numbers 350 
members. 

(6) Free Association of Swiss Cheese Merchants . — Constituted in 
April 1915 exclusively among cheese merchants who do not belong to the 
Co-operative Society of Swiss Firms engaged in the Exportation of Cheese 
but are occupied in the home cheese trade. 

(7) Free Association of Producers and Merchants of Appenzell Cheese .— 
Founded 19 November 1916, to protect the interest of cheese producers 
and of the cheese trade in the canton of Appenzell. 

(8) Federation of Swiss Producers [of Soft Cheeses. — Founded 29 
January 1917 with the object of extending the soft cheese industry in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

(9) Swiss Butter Union. — Constituted 2 May 1917 by the fusion 
of the Co-operative Society and the Federation of Swiss Butter Merchants , 
both of which arose during the war to protect the interests of the Swiss 
butter trade. 

(10) Federation of Cheese Producers of the Canton of Vaud .— 
Founded 28 September 1916, it numbers 100 members. 

(n) Dairy Society of the Canton of Friburg. — Constituted 
18 April 1916, it numbers about 60 members. 

(12) Gruyhre Cheese , limited liability company, at Bulle. Founded 
16 May 1916. It comprises five other dairy and cheese-making societies 
and federations of the district. 


B. Federations of Milk Producers. 

The object of these organisations is to protect the interests of producers 
and especially to ensure to them a remunerative price for their milk. 

On 1 August 1918 the federations in question were 24 in number, and 
all belonged to the Central Federation of Swiss Milk Producers. Since 1910 
their number had increased by ten. In the course of the last few years thefe 
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were radical modifications and alterations even among the Federations that 
were existing on the i January 1910. 

1. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies and Co-operative Cheese- 
making Societies of the Canton of Berne , with head-quarters at Berne, for¬ 
med on 24 October 1911, by the union of the Federation of Cheese-makers 
of the Canton of Berne (founded in 1896) and of the Federation of Co¬ 
operative Dairy Societies of Central Switzerland (founded in 1905). In 
1918 there were 726 affiliated co-operative societies with about 19,631 
members. 

2. Thurgau Federation of Cheese-making Societies with headquarters 
at Weinfelden, founded in 1893. It numbers at the present time 211 
affiliated co-operative societies with 6,030 members. 

3. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies and Co-operative Cheese- 
makmg Societies of North East Switzerland with head-quarters at Winterthur. 
Founded in 1904 it numbers at present 568 affiliated societies and 278 indi¬ 
vidual members, making a total of 14,628 members. 

4. Federation of Co-operative Cheese-making Societies of the Canton of 
St. Gall with headquarters at St. Gall. Founded in 1907, it numbers 130 affi¬ 
liated societies, 22 individual members, and a total of 3,066 members. 

3. Aargau Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies and Co-operative 
Cheese-making societies , with headquarters at Bragg. Founded in 1908, 
it numbers 160 affiliated societies and 4,560 members owning 18,970 cows. 

6. United Geneva Dairies with head-quarters at Geneva. It numb¬ 
ers 53 affiliated societies, with 930 members owning 2,776 cows. 

7. Federation of Dairies of Vaud and Friburg with head-quarters 
at Donneloye. Founded in 1907; it numbers 275 affiliated societies,with 
7,436 members owning 35,271 cows. 

8. Federation of Co-operative Societies for the Utilization of Milk of 
Central Switzerland , with head-quarters at Lucerne. Founded in 1907, 
it numbers 301 affiliated societies with 7,248 members owning 72,342 cows. 

9. Federation of the Milk Producers of the Cantons of St. Gall and 
Appenzell with headquarters at Rheineck. Founded in 1907; 25 affiliat¬ 
ed Societies ; 1,654 members ; 12,278 cows. 

10. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies of the Cantons of Zug, 
Aargau and Lucerne. Head-quarters at Zug; founded in 1906; 23 affilia ted 
societies, with 645 members owning 6,451 cows. 

xi. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies and Co-operative 
Cheese-making societies of North-West Switzerland. Head quarters at Basle ; 
founded in 1905 ; 234 affiliated societies ; 8,365 members; 31,814 cows. 

12. Federation of Milk Producers of Rorschach and its neighbourhood . 
Headquarters at Goldach; founded in 1907; 4 affiliated societies ; 280 
members; 2,000 cows. 

13. Federation of the Co-operative Societies of the Cantons of Vaud and 
Geneva . 48 affiliated Societies ; 1,226 members ; 5,513 cows. 

14. Federation of Co-operative Dairy Societies of Friburg , Zone of the 
tiutte Mountain . 121 affiliated societies ; 3,556 members ; 24,738 cows. 
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15. Federation of the Milk Producers of Rheinial-Appenzell. 25 
affiliated societies; 1,788 members ; 6,134 cows. 

16. Federation of the Dairies of the Jura, Apples . 115 affiliated societ¬ 
ies ; 3,250 members; 21,500 cows. 

17* Agricultural Dairy, Lausanne . An association of milk produc¬ 
ers founded in 1895 ; 40 affiliated societies; 980 members ; 3,640 cows. 

18. Syndicate of Milk Producers of Lausanne and its neighbourhood. 39 
affiliated societies ; 574 members ; 2,366 cows. 

19. Federation of the Dairies of the District of Leman. 63 affiliated 
societies ; 1,155 members ; 4,654 cows. 

20. Federation of the Dairies of the Canton of Neuchdtel. Headquarters 
at Ceraier; 68 affiliated societies; 1,876 members ; 11,227 cows. 

21. Federation of the Milk Producers of Nidwalden. Headquarters 
at Oberdorf ; 8 affiliated societies; 448 members ; 3,080 cows. 

22. Federation of Milk Producers of Obwalden . Headquarters at 
Sarnen ; 5 affiliated societies ; 493 members ; 3,321 cows. 

23. Federation of the Milk Producers of the Canton of Appenzell 
Rh. Headquarters at Steinegg-Appenzell; 1 affiliated society; 88 members; 
380 cows. 

24. Association of the Milk Producers of the Canton of Ticino . Head¬ 
quarters at Bellinzona; 8 affiliated societies; 600 members; 2,000 cows. 

For 1918 we have therefore a total of 3,340 co-operative societies 
with 89 641 members owning 520200 cows, which belong to the Central 
Swiss Federation of Milk Producers , and are subdivided into the 24 regional 
Federations above enumerated. 


2 THE UNION OF THE AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATES OF LATIN SWITZER¬ 
LAND (USAR) in 19x8-19. — Journo,} d* Agriculture Suisse, Year 47, N° 15,13 April 1920. 
The 0 Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of I/atin Switzerland” 
(Usar) has published the report of its third working year, which comprises 


the period from 1 July 1918 to 30 June 1919. Members 

The societies composing this Union are the following ; — s 

The Agriculturists' Club of the Canton of Geneva. 1,83s 

The Society of Agriculture and Vine-growing of the Canton of 

Vaud.. . - . 10,360 

The Federation of Agricultural Syndicates of the Canton of Fri- 

burg.*. 10,120 

The Agricultural Association of the Canton of Valais. 4*353 

The Cantonal Society of Agriculture aud Vine-growing of 3Teu£- 

chatel . . . . !.. 3,047 

The Swiss Union of Agricultural Mills. 7>3&> 

The Swiss Association of Experts. 128 

The Agricultural Society of Ajoie... 3 02 


Total number of members . . . 37,428 
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The Usar is managed by a committe of 19 members, and is occupied 
in the purchase, distribution and sale of chemical manures, concentrated 
feeding-stuffs, cereals etc., in the name and on account of the federated 
societies. 

In the year’s work in question its turn-over amounted to Fr. 5,700,000, 
with a net profit of Fr. 52,483 (0.92 per cent of the business transactions). 
It sold 1,755 waggon loads of goods (cereals, feeding stuffs, manures) for 
a total of Fr. 5,694,862. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


BELGIUM. 


THE “ CAISSE GENERATE D’fiPARGNE ET DE RETRAITE ” 
DURING THE WAR 


SOURCES 

IyA CAISSE G£n£rALB D’EPARGNE ET DE RETRAITE ET SES DIFFERENTS SERVICES Brus¬ 
sels, 1910 

IA Caisse Gen±raie d’^pargne et de Retraite pexdant la guerre * 1914-1918. Brus¬ 
sels, 1919, 

The Cmsse Generate d'E'purgne et de Retratte, established under the pro¬ 
visions of the Taw of 16 March 1865, and placed under government 
supervision, acts both as a financial organ for the investment of the funds 
which it collects, and as a friendly society, mainly on behalf of the work¬ 
ing classes. Under the terms of the Act the Caisse should only attend 
to collecting savings and providing pensions: but the requirements of re¬ 
cent social legislation led to its being gradually entrusted with several 
other duties, among them that of providing agricultural credit, loans for 
the construction or purchase of homes for the working classes, pensions due 
under the workmen’s compensation law, etc., and thus, in the course of 
time, its activities have grown ever more complex and important. 

Ever since its foundation the Cmsse has steadily grown richer, 
beyond the expectations of the legislators of 1865. It was then estimated 
that it would, at most, administer a capital of 100 million francs, but this 
sum was already exceeded in 1875. On the eve of the war, 31 July 
1914, the Caisse d’Rfirgne had collected, from a population of some 
seven and a half millions, the sum of 1,129,000,000 frs., entered on 
3,151,000 savings account books, and 580 million francs entered on 138,000 
pensions’ account books in connection with the savings accounts. On 
the other hand, the pension fund had 1,635,000 subscribers, and the 
total amount paid up was 238 million francs. The total value of the 
capital administered by the several branches of the Caisse amounted 
to nearly 2,000,000,000 frs. The war, of course, reacted violently on 
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the work of this institution which, nevertheless, suceeded in overcoming 
the ftifiia successfully, as can be seen from a recent report published hy 
the Director General, from which we draw the more important data. 


§ i. The work of the “ caisse. " 

The “ Caisse d’Epargne. ” — On the outbreak of the world war, 
deposits fell off considerably and withdrawals increased, as a result of the 
panic among depositors, who feared that the Bank would not be able to 
meet its liabilities. Table I shows the respective importance of 
receipts and disbursements on individual savings accounts from 1913 
to 1918. In 1913 the former exceeded the latter by nearly 9.5 million 
francs. Beginning with 1914 the disbursements greatly exceed receipts. 
The difference is over 57 million francs in 1913, over 68 million in 1915, 
but, although the crisis continued, confidence was gradually restored, 
and the difference fell to 43 millions in 1916 and to n millions in 1917. 
In 1918 the receipts exceeded disbursements by nearly 72 million francs. 

Table I. — Savings Account Business from 1913 to 1918. 


1913 1914 19x3 | * 9*6 , 19x7 | 1918 


Receipts in francs. . . . 328,640,000 308,638,000 20377,000 38,083^00! 69,193,000 149469,000 

Payments in francs. . . 319,088,000 265,832,000 89,619,000 81,547,000 80,550,000 77,532,000 

Excess of receipts over 

payments or viceversa. -f* 9,552,000 — 57,174,000 — 68,842,000 — 43464,000 — 11.357,000 + 71,937,000 
Now of Savings Accounts f 

on 31 December. . . . 3.109,1511 3,114,310 3,105,564 3 , 107,749 3 ,H 5^34 3 »i 45 » 7 oi 

Amount entered on Sav¬ 
ings Accounts on 31 

December..z 084,641,000 1,053,981,000 1,037,396,000! 1,038,769,000' x,o72,i22,ooo l 1,188,768,000 


This table shows that in spite of the large number of payments made, 
the number of savings accounts has varied little during the period under 
consideration. The sums held on this account, after undergoing a con¬ 
siderable reduction during the war years, rose considerably in 1918. 

The “ Caisse de Retraite . ” — Founded by the Act of 8 May 1850, 
and merged with the Savings Bank by the Act of 16 May 1865, the main 
duty of this Caisse is to provide pensions, more especially for the woiking 
classes. The immediate or deferred annuities provided for reach a maxi¬ 
mum amount of 1,200 francs per annum. The former cannot be for less 
than 12 francs, and the lowest age for recipients is 10. The latter are 
secured by premiums which vary according to whether the capital is 
reserved or not, and the. annuities may be made payable at any age 
between 50 and 65 years. Any person who has attained 18 years of age 
may make payments, either on his own account or for another, whose 
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age must not be under 6. When the capital is reserved the Caisse un¬ 
dertakes to return to the heirs on the death of the annuitant 97% ot the 
amount paid. This sum may be used, in all or in part, on the death of the 
person who has taken out the insurance, and within limits fixed by law, 
for providing other pensions or for increasing the pension previously 
paid. The propaganda carried on by this Catsse, the subsidies granted 
by the Government to those friendly societies which insured their members 
with it, and contributions received from the employe class, greatly increased 
the resources of this provident institution. All this, during the war, in¬ 
evitably suffered a set back. The following figures show the payments • 
made from 1913 to 1917, inclusive of the award and grants made by 
government institutions: 

Table II. — Payments made to the Pension Funi . 

1915 1 *9*4 | 1915 1916 1917 

Number Amount | Number j Amount | Number Amount j Number Amount Number Amounts 
2*67<>»9451 23 , 795*4991 1 , 590,245 14,108,8251 1,340,352 10,109,305 1 , 272,779 10,719,763 W6.6Q4 10,767,1+1 

I_1 1 


From 1914 to 1917 the new names entered number 145,964. 

The Fonds des rentes whence the Caisse draws the money where¬ 
with to meet its liabilities, amounted on 1 January 1914 to around 
sum of 234 million francs, and at the end of 1917 to 301 million francs. 
From 1914 to 1917 members’ accounts were credited with a sum of 
17,186,262 francs, being the first awards paid by government institutions 
as an encouragement, the State contributing to said sum the amount of 
16,755,381 francs and the provinces and communes 430,881 francs. The 
capital payments made by the Caisse amounted to 859,000 francs in 1913 
and fell to 466,000 in 191.4. They rose to 602,517 francs, in 1915, to 
782,807 in 1916 and 763,550 in 1917. In conclusion, it may be said 
that while the years of the German occupation marked a decline in 
business connected with pensions, nevertheless the general activity 
carried on in behalf of this provident institution was not substantially 
modified in its several branches, which the Caisse constantly fostered 
and promoted. 

The “ Caisse d'Assurance ” — This Life Insurance Fund was 
organized under the provisions of art. 8 of the Act of 9 August 1988, 
on workmen’s dwellings. That article authorised the Caisse GSnerale 
d'£$argae et de Retraite to issue mixed life insurance policies so as to en¬ 
sure at a fixed date, or on the death of the policy-holder, should it occur 
before that date, the repayment of loans made for the purpose of building 
or purchasing a house. The number of policies taken out during the war 
was as follows: from 1 August to 31 December 1914, 57 ; in 1,915 
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435; in igi6, 626; in 1917, 621; in 1918, 611; in all, 2,350. The period¬ 
ical premium-receipts, from 1 August 1914 to 30 June 1918, amounted 
to 1,589,400 francs and premiums paid in a lump sum amounted to 154*773 f*s. 
The total amounts paid out in this account were 3,581,275 francs. 

The “ Caisse de Rentes-Accidents . ” — This fund for accident in¬ 
surance pensions, organised by the Caisse Generate provides for pen¬ 
sions in the cases foreseen by the Act of 24 December 1903, either in 
case of death or permanent disablement caused by accident. On 
31 July 1914, 3,150 pensions were paid, and the pension-fund amount¬ 
ed to 8 million francs. During the war, the Caisse only made 72 payments, 
42 for accidents causing death, and 30 for permanent disablement. The 
total receipts for the pension fund amounted to 356,000 francs. 

We will now deal with the work done by the Caisse Generate d’Epar- 
gne et de Retraite” in the field of workmen’s dwellings and agricultural 
credit. 


§ 2. Workmen's dwellings. 

It should be stated that the Act of 9 of August 1889, amended 
by the Act of 30 July 1892, established in Belgium special commit¬ 
tees ( comites de patronage) to promote the building and renting of work¬ 
men's dwellings to be sold to workmen either for cash or by annual instal¬ 
ments. This same law authorised the Caisse to invest part of its avail¬ 
able funds in loans for building .or purchasing workmen's dwellings, to be 
granted on the advice of the aforesaid committees. The Caisse was also 
authorized, as above stated, to issue mixed life insurance policies so as to 
guarantee the repayment of said loans. A decree of 25 March 1891 
fixed the rate of interest and general conditions of the loans granted 
to individuals, associations, provinces, communes, and government bodies. 
Encouraged by the Caisse many associations for workmen's dwellings 
were formed to act as intermediaires between the workmen and the Bank. 
The latter makes loans at 2 % % to those credit associations which place 
themselves under its supervision, and are organized as limited liability or 
co-operative companies to facilitate, by the grant of loans, the construction 
and purchase of workmen’s dwellings. There are also building societies 
for the construction, purchase, sale or renting of such dwellings, which 
can likewise be organised as limited liability or as co-operative concerns. 

The Act of 30 July 1892 extended the facilities granted on 9 August 
1889 to b u i ld i ng societies, to those credit associations which loan to 
workmen the sums they require in order to enter into immediate 
possession of their dwellings. The Act of 16 May 1900 completed the 
Act of 9 August 1889 by making provisions which avoid, in case of 
death, the forced sale and subdivision of small inheritances, the income 
from which, as shown by the land-register, does not exceed 300 francs. 

Since the Act of 9 August 1889 became effective the Savings Bank 
has loaned, through intermediary associations (credit or building societies). 
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for the construction or purchase of workmen's dwellings a total amount 
of 109 m i lli on francs, thus placing the working classes in possession of 
some 63,000 houses; 97% million francs still remained oustanding on these 
loans at the end of July 1914. 

On 31 December 1912 there were 215 societies for workmen's dwellings 
of which some were connected with the Caisse and others not; 151 of 
these were credit associations, and 64 biddings societies; 197 were organized 
as limited liablity companies and 18 as co-operative associations. 


§ 3. Agricultural credit. 

Until 1884 it may be said that there were no legally constituted agri¬ 
cultural credit organs in Belgium, where this form of credit was provided 
for in a primitive way. It was granted through the land-owner and the 
dealer in fertilizers, who allowed the farmer a certain time in which to 
pay for his rent or his requisites, and by the country lawyer who loaned 
to some the funds entrusted to his care by others. The Act of 15 
April 1884, organized agricultural credit on a scientific basis, authorizing 
the Caisse to invest part of its funds in loans made to fanners through the 
agency of the Comptoirs agricoles. These latter are councils formed by 
no fewer than three persons who must be practical farmers of good repute, 
organized into a joint stock company. The Compfoirs must enquire into 
the reliability of the applicants for such loans, and the amount which 
can safely be advanced to them; they must also supervize current business 
and prosecute recalcitrant debtors. They are collectively liable, and re¬ 
ceive as compensation a bonus, known as “ ducroire, ” paid by the creditor 
for the surety afforded. These comptoirs agncoles , of which 19 were 
organized since 1884, met with little success. The credit business car¬ 
ried on through their agency was suspended during the war. On the other 
hand, the repayments made by farmers during this period were numerous 
and amounted to 8,994,510 francs from 1 August 1914 to 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1918, so that outstanding loans were reduced from 14,939,344 frs. 
on 31 July 1914 to 5,966,799 on 31 December 1918, and the number 
of loans outstanding was reduced from 5,649 to 3,144. 

The Act of zi June 1894 authorized the Caisse d’Epargne to grant 
t loans to* farmers through co-operative associations or rural credit banks. 
We have already described the organization of these co-operative institutions 
and their prosperous development in Belgium. We will now only remind 
the reader that the rural credit banks, of which there are now nearly one 
thousand organized on the Raiffeisen system, are united into regional federa¬ 
tions, known as central banks, which work on the plan of limited liability. 
The most important of these banks is that the Boerenbond of Louvain, 
which groups together more than half the rural banks of Belgium and has a 
branch which transacts land-credit business. 

The Caisse d’Epargne avails itself of the central b ank s (of which 
there are 7) as agents for the distribution of credit to the rural b anks . 
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Tie Central Bank has a dual function: (1) it controls the local banks, 
withdrawing the surplus deposits of some and loaning them to others; 
(2) it g uarant ees the liabilities contracted by the local banks with the Caisse 
d’Sparone. But the deposits which have accumulated in the hands of 
the central banks are now so large that the rural banks have little need of 
fhp Caisse and are able to meet their own needs. The Central Bank of 
the Boerenbond at Louvain held on deposit on 31 December 1918, 
212,464,881 francs, of which 168,834,431 were contributed by the 580 
member banks (1). In that same year the total value of the credits 
which it opened in favour of the local banks amounted to 5*269,000 frs., of 
which 182,163 were utilized; whereas the value of the credits opened by 
the Caisse am ounted to 166,000 frs. of which the local banks took no 
advantage. On the other hand, as a result of the high profits obtained dur¬ 
ing the war, many farmers have repaid the loans they had made. The 
local banks repaid during that period a sum of 228,155 frs., so that the 
total amount of loans was reduced from 401,825 frs. at the end of July 
1914 to 173,670 frs. on 31 December 1918. The abundance of money 
in rural centres led to many credit accounts being closed. Thus, as we 
see the business activity of this branch of work was not great. 


* 

* * 


This rapid review of the work of the several branches of the Caisse 
Generate d’Spurgnc ei de Retraitt during the war shows that although it 
had to operate under circumstances of great difficulty it has come safely 
out of the trial. The wise provisions of its organic law, and the timely 
measures taken by the administration to meet the many difficulties en¬ 
countered, enabled it to pay its depositors during the war years a total 
amount of 394 million francs, and to continue working during the whole 
period of occupation, without having recourse to loans, and without closingits 
doors one single day at its head-office in Brussels. The business transacted 
in the provinces suJered a brief interruption due to the invasion, but was 
rapidly resumed. When the country was at last liberated the situation of 
the Caisse was such that it was able to subscribe 200 million francs to the 
National Loan. With the support oi the Government it is now prepar- „ 
ing to resume all its work under conditions which may be described as pro¬ 
pitious. 

(1) See: Boerenbond beige ou Ligue des Paysans, Exerdce 1918. Rapport presents 
suceinctement k TAssemblde g£n£rale du 9 juin 1919 par le Chanoine Luytgaerens, S. Th. 
B., Secretaire General. ” Louvain 1919. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


INSURANCE AGAIXST HAIL IX 1917 

OFFICIAL SOURCE. 

Rapport do bureau eederae des assurances scr les entreprises privees en MAUfeRE 
D* assurance en SnssE en 1917 PubUe confoimeme*’ t a 2 a decision du Conseil fede¬ 
ral suitse du i“ novembie 1910 32' Annee A Franke, Berne, 1919 

In 1917 as m earlier years insurance against hail was practised in 
Switzeiland only by two mutual societies, the Societe smsse d’assmance 
conti e la grSle which has its offices in Zurich and Le ParagrSle of Neuchatel. 
The foimer is active throughout the Federation's territory and insures 
all agricultural produce against the risk of hail The latter does business 
only in the canton of Neuchatel and insures only vines 

In 1917 the damage done by storms accompanied by hail was much 
greater than in 1916. Forty-one days on which important storms occurred 
'were counted The falls were distributed over 1,274 communes and 445 dis¬ 
tricts These figures do not include small local storms, affecting one or 
two communes at a time. 


§ 1. The " socrSTE suisse d’assurance contre ia gk&ee. " 

This Zurich society in 1915 raised from 10 to 20 per cent the rebate 
of piemium allowed to such of the insured as had notified no losses from 
hail during the last three years. In spite of this circumstance the society 
was able to record a considerable increase in the premiums it received in 
1916. In 1917 the increase of premiums was 523,501 francs, or double the 
increase in the,previous year. At the same time the number of policies 
increased by 8,478, as against 3,089 in 1916, and the insured sums by 
35,105,660 francs as against 16,973,060 francs in 1916. 

The indemnities paid for losses were much more than double those 
paid in 1916 * they rose from 1,339, 4°4 francs to 3,412,525 francs For 
the first time the ordinary piemium of the year, plus the sum taken, as 
by the rules, from the reserve fund, was not enough to pay indemnities. 
The society was obliged to levy a supplementary premium equal to 30 per 
cent, of the first premium. The deficit of 846,226 francs could thus be 
covered, but the reserve fund, which amounted at the end of 1916 to 
4,686,773 francs, was reduced to 3,840,547 francs. 

The most important modifications of the society's business in 1916 
and 1917 are shown in the following table. 
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TableI.— The“ Societe suisse d’assurance contre la grSle ” in 1916 and 1917 . 


1916 i 19*7 

francs francs - 


Number of policies. 71,966 I 80,444 

Insured capital. 107,444,180 j 142,544,850 

Premiums received.. ( 1,561,440 | 2,710,286 

Indemnities paid. z > 339 » 4°4 1 3 » 4 I2 ,525 

Reserve fund. 4,686,774 | 3.840,547 


The figures as to premiums received in 1917 include the supplementary 
premiums recovered in that year (625,245 francs). 

From 1912 to 1917 this society had to record the following numbers 
of days of hail and declarations of loss. 


» 

19x2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Days of hail. 

44 

60 

49 

59 

46 

57 

Declarations of loss . . 

5,8x6 

7,7x5 

5,293 

8,816 

8,886 

14,624 


The indemnities paid were equal to the following percentages of the 
sums insured: 

IQI2 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1880-1917 

o.S 1.1 0.6 1.5 r.3 2.4 1.4 

This percentage therefore increased largely. Costs of administration, 
on the other hand, lessened, as is shown by the following figures which 
give the percentages of the ordinary and supplementary premiums received 
to which these costs were equal • 

191s 19x3 19x4 19x5 19x6 19x7 1880-19x7 

I4.6 I7.3 I4.8 I6.I I5.7 I3.6 I5.9 

The two following tables show the results which these societies obtained 
from the year of their foundation, 1880, until the end of 1917 (1). 

(1) We reproduce certain unofficial data, taken from the report to this society’s general 
meeting recently held in Zurich, as to the society’s development in 19x9. 

In 19x9 it received an additional and very notable increase. The number of policies 
increased from 80,444, their number in 1917, to 91,262; the insured capital from 142,5499840 
francs, its amount in 1917, to 224,500,000 francs; the reserve fund from 3,840,547 francs, 
is amount in 19x7, to 7,798,086 francs. 









Tabu$II. —Results obtained by the 'Societc sttisse d'assurance cvntre la gr&le” from its foundation to the end of 1917. 
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§ 2. “ Le PARAGK&I#E. ” 

99 lye Paragrele ” kept the number of its insured almost intact in 
1917, and the sums it insured and the amount of its premiums did not 
change importantly. As much cannot be said of the indemnities paid for 
they increased enormously. In spite of this fact the society could pay 
4,600 francs into its reserve fund (31,750 francs in 1916), so that this fund 
amounted at the end of 1917 to 145,000 francs. 

The most important modifications of this society’s business in 1916 
and 1917 appear in the following table. 

Tabi#E IV. — " Le ParagjSle ” in 1916 and 1917. 


igi6 | 1917 



francs 

francs 

Number of policies. 

527 

■ 

526 

Insured capital. 1 

559,943 

589,021 

Premiums received. ... . 

33»649 

35,395 

Indemnities paid. 

2,955 

31,089 

Reserve fund. 

140,500 

145,100 


The society recorded only four days of hail in 1917, namely 7 June, 
4 July and 14 and 19 August. 

In spite of the damage caused by hail to the vines of the Xeuchatel 
district, the year was not a bad one. 

The indemnities paid by the society from 1912 to 1917 were equal 
to the following percentages oi the sums insured : 

1913 1913 1014 1915 1916 1917 

0.6 20.1 4.2 0.1 0.5 5.5 

The variations of these percentages are obviously enormous, given 
the small field of “ Le Paragrele’s ” operations. 

Costs of administration were equal to the following percentages of the 
sums received as premiums * 

1913 1913 xgi4 i 9 x 5 * 9 l6 

12.9 ii.i 13.5 11.8 12.4 17.5 


3 








Table V. — Subsidies to Insurance against Hail in 1917 . 
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§ 3 . State subsidies to insurance against hah, in 1917 . 

Finally, we should notice the great importance to insurance against 
hail in Switzerland of the grants made by the Federation and the can¬ 
tons. 

These grants are made as by cantonal laws and the federal law of 
22 December 1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by the Fede¬ 
ration. Twenty-one cantons make such grants, namely all of them except 
Uri, Glaris, Ticino and the Grisons, which thus prevent then territories 
from receiving the federal grants to insurance against hail. All the other 
cantons make themselves responsible for a proportion of premiums and 
the cost of policies which varies from 15 to 4 per cent. The Federation 
in its turn reimbursed the canton, down to 1914, for half such disburse¬ 
ments. But on 11 December 1914 the Federal Council issued a decree 
which limits federal grants # [a) in the case of insurance policies to 50 per 
cent, of costs; (6) in the case of insurance premiums to 20 per cent, of 
outgoings when vines are insured and 12.5 per cent, when other crops are 
insured. 

Table V (page 416) contains data as to the amount of the cantonal 
and federal grants to insurance against hail in 1917. 

While federal and cantonal grants previously amounted to the same 
sum, the former now amount to little more than nine tenths of the latter. 



Part III: Credit 


AUSTRALIA. 


GOVERNMENT EOANS TO FARMERS. 

SOURCES (OEFICIAX,): 

Official Year Book of the Common^^eaxth of Australia, No. 12, containing Author¬ 
itative Statistics for the Period 1901-1908 (Melbourne, 1919) and previous issues. 

In all the States of the Commonwealth of Australia, systems of govern¬ 
ment loans to farmers have been established. These systems are described 
in the latest issue of the Official Year Book and we here reproduce the 
description, to which we add statistics drawn in part from earlier issues. 


§ 1. New south waees. 

Initial legislation. — New South Wales adopted the principle of ad¬ 
vances to settlers on 4 April 1889, when the Advances to Settlers 
Act received assent. The objects of this Act were to authorise the raising 
of a loan for making temporary advances to settlers ; to provide for the mak¬ 
ing and repayment of such advances ; and for purposes incidental to, or 
consequent on, those objects. In order to provide the funds necessary for the 
carrying out of this Act, the Colonial Treasurer was authorised to sell in¬ 
scribed stock, secured upon the Consolidated Revenue, to an amount not 
exceeding £500,000, to be sold in amounts of £10 or some multiple of £10 and 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 % per cent, per annum, payable half-yearly. 
A board consisting of not more than three members, appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor, called the Advances to Settlers Board, was appointed to deal with 
applications for loans and to decide whether they should be granted. The 
maximum amount that was authorised to be advanced to any one person 
was £200, which was to be repaid in full, together with interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent., within ten years of the making of the loan, but on no account 
was a loan to be granted except on the recommendation of the Board and 
when the security given was deemed satisfactory. An Amendment Act 
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was passed in 1902, b} T which the advance limit of £200 was increased to £500, 
and the period within which repayments were to be made was extended to 
thirty-one years. In the latter part of the same year a further Amendment 
Act came into force. Under the provisions of this Act the amount of in¬ 
scribed stock was* increased to £1,000,000, and the maximum amount of ad¬ 
vance to any person was raised to £1,500, interest on the latter being pay¬ 
able at the rate of not less than 4 per cent, per annum. 

Legislation now tn force. — The above Acts were all repealed by the 
Government Savings Bank Act of 1906, which received assent on 21 
December of that year. All property held by the Advances to Settlers 
Board was to be vested in three Commissioners appointed under this Act, 
who were styled “ The Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of 
New South Wales. ” An Advances Department of the Savings Bank was 
constituted, and debentures to the amount of £305,000 (that being the 
amount of stock issued under the Advances to Settlers Act and held at the 
beginning of this Act) were issued, an equivalent amount of Government 
stock transferred to the Savings Bank Department being, at the same time, 
cancelled. All monies, securities, documents, property, etc., held by or on 
behalf of the Advances to Settlers Board were transferred to, and became 
vested in, the Commissioners, and were carried to the accounts of the Ad¬ 
vances Department of the Savings Bank. This Act was amended in 1913, 
1914 and 1916. 

Security on which , and objects for which, advances are made . — The Com¬ 
missioners are authoiised to issue debentures to the amount of £2,000,000, 
bearing interest at such rate as they may determine. They may lend mon¬ 
ies from the Advances Department [a) upon mortgages of an estate of 
inheritance in fee simple in any land of the State ; (6) upon mortgage of 
conditional purchases with or without associated conditional leases, home¬ 
stead grants or selections, settlement leases or purchases, conditional, 
additional conditional, or special conditional purchase leases, Crown leases, 
homestead farm leases, irrigation farm leases, or any holding which has 
been converted into any of the foregoing tenures under the Crown hands 
Acts; and (c) on deposit at call or for periods not exceeding two years 
in the Treasury or any bank of issue in the State, or on deposit in the Sav¬ 
ings Bank Department, Doans may be made for any of the following pur¬ 
poses :— (a) To pay off existing encumbrances or to purchase the land; 
(b) to pay off money to the Crown in respect of the land ; (c) to make im¬ 
provements or to develop the agricultural or pastoral resources of the land; 
and (d) to build homes on the land. 

Amount and repayment of advances. — No loan to any one person may 
amount to less than £50 or more than £2,000, and applications for loans 
not exceeding £500 have priorit} 7 over those of a larger amount. Advances 
may be made up to tw T o-thirds of the value of the interest of the borrow¬ 
er in the land, buildings and improvements, except where the land is 
held as a conditional lease, homestead grant, settlement lease, homestead 
selection, settlement purchase, in connection with which the conditions 
of residence and improvements have not been completed, conditional. 
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additional conditional, or special conditional purchase lease, Crown lease, 
homestead farm lease, or irrigation farm lease, or a conditional purchase as 
to which the first five 3~ears J certificate has not issued, in which cases the 
amount advanced may not exceed three-fourths of the holder's interest in 
the improvements. Loans are made only in respect of first mortgages, and 
except in the case of loans on the security of freeholds or certificated condi¬ 
tional purchases, are repayable by equal half-yearly instalment within 
such period, not exceeding thirt3 T -one years, as the Commissioners think 
fit. Loans granted on the security of freeholds and certificated conditional 
purchases are repayable either in the same manner as loans on other se¬ 
curities just mentioned, or at the expiration of a fixed term not exceeding 
five and a-half years, during which period interest only is payable. 


Table I. — Loans to Farmers in New* South Wales. 


War 

Numbei 
of applications 
appro\ ed 
during 3 eat 
ended 

30 June | 

1 

Total 

advanced , 

to June 

Balance ^ 
due 

at 30 June 

Annual 
pi ofi Is 
during \cai 
endc 

30 June 

Accumul¬ 
ated 
profits 
to 30 June 



£ 

£ 

1 £ 

£ 

1904 

W 1 

1 

502,828 

392,745 1 

1 « 

(1) 

1905 

452 

563,596 i 

1 496,405 

(l) 

(1) 

1906 

532 

617 623 | 

411,208 

(l) 

« 


During year 
ended 31 De¬ 
cember 

To 31 Decern 
ber. 

At 31 Decem- 
bre 

During year 
ended 31 Der 
cembei 

To 31 De¬ 
cember. 

1906 

1 (•) 

083,309 

401,741 j 

W 

(1) 

1907 

42 1 

789,334 

343.511 

W 

(2) 

1908 

1,308 1 

1 , 062,925 

(») 591.292 

4,601 

6,583 

lyoy 

1.077 

r, 362,85 1 

(3) 795,113 

5,390 

8,039 

1910 

SQ5 

1,617,192 

928,086 

8,200 

15,606 

igil 

175 

r,048,885 | 

1 1.074.358 

9,543 

25.349 

1912 

1,929 , 

3,423,055 

1,396,336 

10,335 

1 35,684 


During vtar 1 
ended *50 
June 

To u June 

\t Tune 

l 

During year 
ended 30 

! June 

| To 30 June 

1914 . 

• • •. « 

3.531.2031 

1 2,297,891 

(5) 

| 56,630 

1915 . 

.... (*) 

3.918,978 

2,514,078 

■ i 5 ,m 

71,741 

1916 .... 

- M 1 

4,119,842 

2,513,332 

16,633 

88,374 

1917 . 

.... (x) 

4,281,697 

2,522,674 

17,477 

104,898 

1918. 

.... (x) 

4.514.157 

2,544,054 

17446 

| 120,085 


(i) Not available. — (2) The number of applications approved during the six month** 
ended 31 December 1906 was 245. — (3) Balance after deduction of special principal payments 
in advances. — (4) The number of applications approved during the 18 months ended 
30 June 1914. was 1,534. — ( 5 ) The profits during the 18 months ended 30 June 1914 were 
£ 20,946. 
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Advances on purchases of farms. — To facilitate dose settlement on 
private estates suitable for the purpose, the Commissioners are authorized 
to make advances in order to assist persons in purchasing land. In the 
case of such advances the title to the land must be either freehold or certi¬ 
ficated conditional purchase, and the amount advanced may not exceed 
80 per cent, of the Commissioners’ valuation. 

Statistics . — Table I (page 420) contains statistic* of advances made to 
fanners in New South Wales. 


§ 2 . Victoria 

Legislation. — The Advances Department of the Government Savings 
Bank of Victoria was established by the Savings Bank Act of 1896. This 
Act has been frequently amended, and in 1915 the various Acts and amend¬ 
ments were consolidated under the title of the State Savings Bank Act 
of 1915. This latter Act was amended twice in 1915 and again in 1916. 
For the purpose of advancing money to settlers and others, a branch of 
the bank called the Credit foncier Department was established which was 
authorised to borrow on debentures or mortgage bonds up to a sum of 
£6,000,000. 

Security on which advances are granted. — In order to assist fanners, 
graziers, market gardeners, or other persons employed in agricultural, 
horticultural, viticultural, or pastoral pursuits, the Savings Bank 
Commissioners are empowered to make advances, by instalments or other¬ 
wise, upon the security of any lands held by such person either (a) in fee 
simple, or (b) under a Crown lease in which the rent received is taken by 
the Crown in part payment of the lands demised. Security must be, in 
every case, a first mortgage. A loan may be either in cash, or in debentures 
or mortgage bonds at par face value at the option of the Commissioners. 

Amount of advances. *—The limits of the advances are £50 and £2,000, 
as in New South Wales, applications for advances under £500 having 
also similar priority. The amount of the advance which may be made for 
land held in fee simple or under lease as specified in (6) above must not ex¬ 
ceed two-thirds of the actual value oi such land at the time of the ad¬ 
vance. In the case of land held under lease as aforesaid, such two-thirds 
value must be reduced by the amount of all rent payable in respect of 
the land previous to the issue of a Crown gr.ant for such. If the person 
appointed by the Commissioners as valuator of any land held under lease 
as above, certify that the improvements effected thereon increase the pro¬ 
ductive power of the land and are equal to at least £1 per acre, and that 
the value of such land and improvements exceeds £2 per acre, the Commis¬ 
sioners may make, notwithstanding anything contained above, an advan- 
vance of fifteen shillings for every acre so improved. 

Special provision for vineyards , orchards , etc. —In the case*of land which 
has acquired a special increase of value by reason of being cultivated as 
vineyards, hop-grounds, orchafds, fruit-growing plantations etc., advances 
may be made on the following terms - — [a) The total amount which may 
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be at any time advanced upon any such lands may not be more than £100,000 
in the "whole. (6) The amount of two-thirds oi the actual value referred to 
above may be increased by one-quarter of any special increase in value, 
but such increase is in no case to be considered as greater than £30 an 
acre, (c) 2so advance may be for a longer period than fifteen years. 

Purposes for which advances granted . — Advances are made for the fol¬ 
lowing purposes only: — (a) To pay off existing liabilities ; (6) to pay off 
money owing to the Crown in respect of the land ; (c) to make improve¬ 
ments or to improve and develop the agricultural, horticultural, viticul- 
tural or pastoral resources of the land. 

Refayment of advances . — The rate of interest charged on loans is 
fixed at 4 34 P er cent, per annum, but, by the Amendment Act of 1915 , it 
may be altered from time to time by the Commissioners, subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the Governor in Council. All advances, together with interest, 
must be repaid by sixty-three half-yearly instalments, or such smaller num¬ 
ber as may be agreed upon between the borrower and the Commissioneis. 

Statistics . — Table II contains statistics of the advances made to 
farmers in Victoria. 


Table II. — Loans to Farmers in Victoria . 


Year 

Total 

' number of 
applications 
approved 
during 
year ended 
30 June 

Total 

advanced 

1 * 

to 30 June 

1 

Balance 

( dUC 

1 at 30 June 

Annual 
profits 
during year 
ended 30 June 

Accumulated 

profits 

to 30 June 



£ 

i £ 

i 

£ 

£ 

1904 . 

! (I) 

1.749.409 

|(-) 1,321,510 

6,901 

41,177 

1905 . 

421 

1,890,299 

(=) 2.350,515 

7 , 33 <> 

48,507 

1906. 

431 

1 2,021,333 

1-0 2,328,547 

7,260 

55,768 

1907 . 

325 

1 2,111,308 

( 3 ) 1,225,805 

6,430 

62,198 

1908. 

390 

2,251,488 

(.’) 1,202,785 

6,752 

68,949 

1909 . 

502 

i 249-’.698 

(-') I, 293,404 1 

1 7>°37 

75,987 

I9IO.. . 

416 

2.957.713 

l J ) r, 30 S ,425 

5,026 

81,913 

X9ZI. 

339 

2.797.323 

1 . 300,657 

3,022 

(1) 84,936 

1912.. . 

350 

1 2,954.628 

1 . 343.834 

3 , 0^9 

(3) 88,006 

1913 . 

406* 

3 , 2 oS ,903 

‘ 1 , 511,798 

5,203 

(3) 93,209 

1914 . 

424 

3,491,008 

| 

j 1 , 676,432 | 

1 9,ioo 

(3) 102,309 

1915 -. 

(*) 

1 3 . 724.733 

I 1 , 783,043 j 

10,102 

112,411 

19X6 .. 

, w 

3,866,952 

I 2,833,988 

14,000 

126,411 

1917 . 

w 

| 4,040,582 

j 2 , 920,737 | 

15,^23 

142,064 

1918. 

(♦) 

1 4,204,582 

1 1 , 957,694 1 

! 14,284 

156,348 


(1) Not available: the total number of applications approved to 30 June 1904 was 5,278. 
— (2) Balance after deduction of special principal payments in advances. —- (3) Incl uding 
profit in connection with house and shop loans. — (4) Not available. 
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§ 3 QUEHNSI, AND , 

Legislation. —The Queensland Government was authorized, -under the 
Agricultural Bank Act of 1901, to establish a bank for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricultural 
lands of the State and a bcdy of three trustees was appointed to admini¬ 
ster the Act. The original Act was amended in 1904, 1903, 1911 and 1915, 
and in 1916 it was repealed by the Queensland Government Savings Bank 
Act of 1916, when the duties of the trustees under the former Act were 
transferred to the Commissioner of the Government Savings Bank. In order 
to provide for the amount of the unpaid balances of all monies advanced 
under the Agricultural Bank Act, and also to obtain funds for the purpose 
of making advances, the Commissioner may raise, by the issue of deben¬ 
tures, any sum ot money which, with the abo\e mentioned balances, shall 
not exceed £5,000,000 

Security on which , and purposes for wlvch , advances are made. — Ad¬ 
vances may be made to owners of agricultural lands or to occupiers of 
Crown lands held either as agricultural, grazing, prickly-pear or uncon¬ 
ditional selections, and may be made for any of the following purposes: 
— (a) the payment of existing liabilities, (&) agricultural, dairying, 
grazing, horticultural, or viticultural pursuits on the holding; (c) adding 
to the improvements already made; (d) the purchase of stock, machinery, 
or implements; {e) not exceeding £ |00 for unspecified purposes, provided 
the applicant is a bona fide resident settler. Advances are only made on 
the security of first mortgages. 

Amount and repayment of advances . — The amount which may be ad¬ 
vanced must not exceed fifteen shillings in the pound of the fair estimated 
value of the holding with the improvements thereon and no advance to 
any one person must exceed £1,200 Advances not exceeding on the whole 
£300, may be made to the full value of the improvements proposed to be 
made, for any of the following purposes, namely: — Buildings, up to £80; 
ringbarking, clearing, fencing, or water conservation, up to £200 ; provid¬ 
ing a well or bore, up to £150. Wheie the holder of agricultural land has an 
area of thirty-five or more acres cleared and sown with Rhodes grass, or 
any other approved grass, an amount not exceeding £100 may be advanced 
for the purchase of approved dairy stock to the full value of the improve¬ 
ments already made. The Commissioner may require, in addition to any 
other security, a lien over the stock so purchased. No advance may be 
made to any alien who has not first obtained a certificate that he is able 
to read or write from dictation Words in such language as the Commis¬ 
sioner may direct. During the first five years following the date of the loan, 
the borrower must pay interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. After 
the expiration of that period the loan, together with interest, must be repaid 
by half-yearly instalments within twenty years, the amount of such half- 
yearly instalment being £4 os. 3 d. for each £100 advanced. Advances 
made on the security of a mortgage of a grazing selection must be repaid. 
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’with interest at 5 per cent, per annum, within a term ending not later than 
the date upon which the lease would expire. Any advances under this 
Act may, at the option of the borrower, be repaid sooner or in larger in¬ 
stalments than herein specified. . 

Statistics . — Table III contains statistics of the advances made to farm¬ 
ers in Queensland. 


TablK III. — Loans to Farmers in Queensland . 



Number 
of applications! 

Yeai approved 

Total 

ad\anced 

Balance 

due 

Annual 
profits 
during year 

Accumulated 

profits 


during 5 ear 1 
ended 30 June| 

to 30 June 

at 30 June 

ended 

30 June 

at 30 June 



£ 

£ 

! 

£ 

£ 

1904 . 

. * . . . 1 116 

21,020 1 

20,370 1 

84 

— 

1905 . 

.1 296 

39.378 

38,417 

53 

— 

1906 . 

. I 558 

98,484 

94,268 

444 

246 

1907 . 

. j 3*3 ' 

129,361 

112,216 

1,051 

1,297 

190S . 

. 3 r 9 

153^28 

119.344 

1,326 

2,623 

1909 . 

. 430 

187,014 

1 136,946 

1.405 

4,028 

IOIO . 

. 680 

235*793 

163,640 

1.974 

6,003 

1911 . 

. 905 

3^,944 

206,997 

2,548 

8,551 

1912 * 

.1 « 

430,403 

306,652 

j 3,318 

11,869 

1913 - 

. M 

623,498 

470.795 

3,354 

15,223 

1914 

. M 

851,000 

636,79 . 

1 2,983 

18,206 

1915 • 

. M 

1 * 147,996 

( 880,204 

4,448 

22,654 

1916 . 

. l*> 

1 , 517,040 

1 1,186,895 

1 6,674 

29,528 

1917 - 

. « 

1,810,910 

1 1,-128,530 

1 w 

(=) 

1918 . 

. 1*) 

2,026,823 

1.525,649 

1 M 

M 


(1) Not available. — (2) Not shown since amalgamation with Government Savings 
Bank. 


§ 4. South Australia. 

Legislation . — Under the State Advances Act of 1895, amended in 
1896,1901 and 1912, a State Bank has been established in South Austra¬ 
lia for the purpose of making advances (1) to the farmers, graziers, and other 
producers and in aid of industries, upon the security of lands held in fee am¬ 
ple or under Crown lease; and (2) to local authorities, upon the security of their 
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rates. The bank, managed by a board consisting of five trustees appointed 
by the Governor, has funds raised by the issue of mortgage bonds, carrying 
interest at a rate not exceeding 4 % per cent., payable half-yearly, to an 
amount not greater than the total amount due to the bank for State ad¬ 
vances, and in any case not greater than £3,000,000. By the Amending 
Act of 1912, a fund called The Loan to State Bank Fund was constituted, 
and the Treasurer was empowered to raise any sum or sums of money up 
to £400,000 in any one financial j^ear, and not exceeding in the aggregate 
at any time a sum of £3,000,000, by the issue and sale of Government In¬ 
scribed Stock or Treasury Bills, for the purpose of purchasing or taking up 
from the bank, mortgage bonds for such amounts as are required by the 
bank. The Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands Act, and 'the Loans to 
Producers Act, were passed in 1908 and 1917 respectively, and are referred 
to below. Several Acts have, from time to time, been passed dealing with 
seed wheat advances. 

Amount and repayment of advances . —No advance to farmers, graziers, 
or other producers, or in aid of any industry, may exceed three-fifths of 
the unimproved value of the fee simple of the land and permanent improve¬ 
ments thereon, and if the land has acquired a special additional value by 
reason of cultivation as a vineyard or orchard, plus one-third of such spe¬ 
cial additional value. If the advance be on the security of a Crown lease, 
the amount of the loan may not exceed one-half the selling value of the lease 
including the interest of the holder in any improvements on the land. The 
amount lent to any one person at any time may not exceed £5,000. Advances 
are repayable by half-yearly instalments, the rate of interest, up to the 
limit of 5 per cent, per annum, being a matter of arrangement between 
the bank and the borrower. Security must be, in every case, a first mort¬ 
gage, but, with the exception of the State Advances Act, a second mort¬ 
gage may be taken as collateral security. The balance, or any portion 
thereof, of the principal money owing in respect of any State advance may 
be paid, with all interest due thereon, on the day appointed for any half- 
yeariy payment. 1 * 

The Advances to Settlers on Crown Lands Act . — This Act was passed in 
1908 and subsequently amended in 1909, 1911, and 1912. The Act with 
amendment was consolidated in 1914, and again amended in 1915 and 1916, 
and is administered by a board called the Advances to Settlers Board. The 
Treasurer is authorised to set apart a sum not exceeding £20,000 in any 
one financial year for the purpose of loans to settlers. The maximum amount 
which may be advanced to any one settler is £850, and for a period of five 
years following the date on which the advance is made the settler is requir¬ 
ed to pay interest at a rate fixed by the Treasurer, payable half-yearly. 
At the expiration of that period it is provided that he must repay the amount 
advanced by seventy equal half-yearly instalments together with simple 
interest at the fixed rate on the balance outstanding. A rebate of interest 
at a fixed rate is allowed if the half-yearly payment is made within fourteen 
days of the date on which it falls due. All advances made to settlers for 
the purpose of stocking their holdings must be repaid, together with simple 
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interest at the fixed rate, within such time, and by such instalments, as 
the board may determine. Advances may be made on the prescribed secur¬ 
ity for the purpose of: — («) making improvements on a holding such as ring¬ 
barking, clearing, fencing, boring for water, erecting permanent buildings 
etc.; (b) stocking a holding: (c) discharging any mortgage existing on a 
holding; and (d) any other purpose. The amounts which may be advanced 
for the above mentioned purposes are for: — (a) any sum, not exceeding 
£400, up to the fair estimated aggregate value of the holding and the im¬ 
provements made on or about to be made thereof, or in case such estimated 
value is in excess of £400, any further sum not exceeding £250, up to three- 
fourths of the amount of such excess; (6) any sum, not exceedimg £200 f 
and (c) and (d) any sum, not exceeding three-fourth of the fair estimated 
aggregate value of the holding and the improvements thereon. Under 
this Act, the Commissioner of Crown Lands may, on the application of a 
settler, erect on such settler's holding water improvements, in the nature of 
sheds having rain-water catchment roofs, and tanks connected therewith 
for the storage of water. The cost of such improvements are deemed to 
be an advance from the board, and the settler is obliged to execute a first 
mortgage on his holding, in order to secure to the board the due payment 
of the advance. 


Table IV. — Loans to Fanners in South Australia . 


I 

* 1 

Year 

Number | 
t oi | 

, applications 
approved 
during year ( 
ended 1 

31 March | 

Total | 

advanced 1 
to 31 Match 

Balance 

due 

at 31 March 

Annual 
profits 
during year 
ended 

30 March} 

Accumulated 

profits 
to 31 March 


1 


1 * 

£ 

£ 

, 

1904 . 

1 

230 

889,976 

1 602,641 

3*050 

15,552 

1905 .. 

126 

925,071 

582,214 

3,**6 

18,669 

1906. 

180 | 

1,011,110 

602,365 

3 * 31-1 

21,984 

1907 . 

146 1 

1,109,362 

613,730 

3.598 

25,582 

1908. 

210 1 

1.233.264 

631,413 

3,797 

29,380 

1909 . 

7 i8‘ , 

1.386.15 3 

668,535 

4 . 2*8 

33.598 

I9IO. 

234 1 

1.544.946 1 

1 710.316 

4,587 

38,186 

I 9 II. 

190 

1,786.762 

819,8x8 

0,662 

44,848 

1912. 

145 1 

2,064,583 

966,670 

6,289 

51,137 

1913 . 

506 1 

2,370,076 

1,150,020 

*8,218 

59,355 

1914 . 

706 

2,601,450 

| 1,264,4x7 

9,376 

68,731 

1915 . 

(*) 1 

2,769,609 

1,330,026 

10,668 

79,399 

1916. 

, (l) 

2,831,631 

| *.300,877 

11,670 

9* ,069 

1917 . 

m 1 

3,847.0x7 

, 1,232,705 

11,400 

102,469 

1918. 

, M 1 

2,956,859 

| 1,223,897 

n ,454 

II 3.923 


(1) Not available. 
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The Loans to Producers <Act 1917. — Under the provisions of this Act, 
any owner of a freehold estate or holder of a Crown lease may obtain loans 
for one or more of the following purposes:— (<?) the purchase of fruit 
grading machinery, (6) the erection of silos, and (c) any other prescribed pur¬ 
pose. Advances must be repaid, together with simple interest at the fixed 
rate, within such time and by such instalments as the Minister may deter¬ 
mine. 

Statistics. — Table IV (page 426) contains statistics of advances made 
to fanners in South Australia. It should be noted that the figures include 
loans to local bodies on the security of their own rates. 


§ 5. Western austraua. 

Legislation . — By the Agricultural Bank Act of 1894 the Governor of 
Western Australia was empowered to establish* a bank for the purpose of 
promoting the occupation, cultivation, and improvement of the agricul¬ 
tural lands of the State. This Act was amended from time to time until a 
consolidating Act was passed in the year 1906 repealing all previous enact¬ 
ments on the subject. Under this last Act the bank was placed under the 
control of three trustees, appointed by the Governor, in whom is vested the 
whole of the bank property. The necessary funds are provided for by the 
issue of mortgage bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent, 
per annum. The amount authorized to be raised was £1,000,000, but by 
subsequent Amending Acts, this was raised successively to the present 
total of £4,500,000. Amendments to the consolidated Act of 1906 were 
made in 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1917. 

Purposes for which advances may be made. — The bank is authorized 
to make advances to persons engaged in the business of farming or grazing, 
or in agricultural, horticultural or pastoral pursuits, or in any industry that 
the Governor may by proclamation declare to be a rural industry, for any 
purpose incidental to or in aid of any such business pursuit, or industry, 
including the erection of a dwelling house. 

Amount of advances . — The amount advanced to any one borrower 
cannot exceed £2,000 and no advance for the purpose of any proclaimed 
rural industry can exceed a sum limited by the proclamation relative to 
such rural industry. Advances are made only on a first mortgage, but a 
second mortgage may be taken as collateral security. 

Repayment of advances. — During the five years following the date of 
# the loan the borrower pays interest only, at such rate per a n num as may be 
prescribed. If the rate of interest be more than 5 per cent., it must not 
exceed by more than 1 per cent, per annum the rate payable on funds 
raised by the bank. After the expiration of the above period the amount 
advanced, with interest at the prescribed rate, must be repaid within twenty- 
five years by equal half-yearly payments Whenever an advance is made 
for any purpose other than that of effecting improvements it must be re¬ 
paid, together with interest at 6 per cent, per annum, by half-yearly in- 
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stalments within such period, not exceeding twenty-five years, as the trustees 
think fit. Advances may be repaid by larger instalments than specified, 
and at any time within the pi escribed period. 

Statistics. — Table V contains statistics of advances to farmers in 
Western Australia. 

Table V. — Loans to Fanners in. Western Australia. 



Number 



Annual 

1 


ji application 

1 < tal 

Balance 

piofits 

' Accumulated 

\cir 

appr°\ed 
during 

ad\. nee I 

due 

durins 3 ear 

^ profits 


3 ear ended 

30 June 

to y* June 

at ,0 June 

ended 

3D June 

| to 30 June 


*90-1. 

. . . (4 

215,000 

189,626 

2,036 J 

3,024 

IQ05 . . 

• • • 795 

297,000 

250,503 

2,409 

5,433 

IQ06 . 

• - 1,073 

394> I( H 

323,464 

3,754 | 

9,187 

1907. . . 

... 1,604 

525,177 

420.534 

3,988 1 

13-357 

1908. . . . 

• • • 1 2,153 

743.598 

610,202 

4,637 

18,194 

1909.. . . 

. . - 2,628 

1,004,675 

825,239 

6,061 

24,255 

1910 . . . 

• • • 2,502 

1,257,082 

935.960 

6,823 

31.078 

ijll. . . . 

41 

. . . 2,636 

1,540,241 

976,811 

6,753 

37,831 

1912 . . . 

* ' * 3,392 | 

1,946,184 

j 1,280,732 

8,060 

45,892 

1913- * • • 

• * • 3,442 

2.582,937 

. 1,883,957 

9,783 

55.675 

I9I4- • • * 

. . r 2,001 

3.089,575 

' 2,331,959 

9,607 

65,282 

1915 

(x) 

3,361,158 

2,561,679 

9,363 

74,645 

1916. . . . 

(?) 

3.533.493 

2,695,550 

7,706 

82,351 

1917. . . . 

(1) 

3,626,658 

■ 2,753,559 

1 2,894 

85,245 

IC)l8 .... 

(x) 

3.700,488 

' 2,789.388 

1 2,371 

88,239 


(i) Not available. 


§ 6 . Tasmania. 

Legislation. — Under the State ‘Advances Act 1907, an agricultural 
bank, administered by three trustees appointed by the Governor, was esta¬ 
blished for the purpose of making advances to promote the agricultural de-’ 
vdopment of the State. Funds were raised by the issue of debentures or 
inscribed stock for a sum not exceeding £150,000, interest at a rate deter¬ 
mined by the Treasurer being payable on same. This Act was the subject 
of amendments in 191a, 1914 and 1916! 

Security on which, and objects for which, advances are made .<—The trust¬ 
ees may make advances on the prescribed security to farmers, graziers. 
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and persons engaged in agricultural, dairying, grazing, or horticultural pur¬ 
suits, owning land in fee simple or holding land under purchase from the 
Crown upon the credit system, for any of the following purposes: — (a) The 
payment of laibilities already existing on the holding; (b) agricultural, 
dairying, grazing or horticultural pursuits on the holding ; and (c) making 
or adding to impiovements. 

Amount of loans . — The minimum amount of any loan is £25, and the 
maximum £1,000. No advance on the security of freehold land may ex¬ 
ceed three-fifths of its capital value as estimated by the trustees, and in 
respect of land hdd from the Crown under the credit purchase system, the 
advance may not exceed one-half of the capital value of the land after de¬ 
ducting from such capital value the amount of instalments due at the date 
of the loan. Advances are made only on the security of a first mortgage, 
but a second mortgage may be taken as collateral security. 

Repayment of loans . — Interest at a rate determined by the Treasurer 
is payable on all advances made. After five years the borrower must begin 
to pay off the principal in fifty half-yearly instalments, but the advance 
may, at the option of the borrower, be repaid at any time sooner than is 
provided, and in larger instalments. 

Statistics . — Table VI contains statistics of advances to farmers in 
Tasmania. 


Table VI. •— Loans to Farmers in Tasmania . 


Year 

1 

Number | 
of 

applications 
approved 
during year 
u, ended 

MftiyTi 

Total 

advanced 

to 31 March. 

Balance 

due 

at 31 March 

Annual 
profits during 
year ended 
31 March 1 

Acoumul&ted 

profits 

1 at 31 March 



1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1909. 


94 

■5.087 j 

5.657 

... 

... 

1910.. 


Gi 

6,187 

8,531 

t-98) 

(“9 s ) 

I9II. 


71 I 

14,610 

13,561 

4S ' 

(-50) 

1912. 


52 | 

18,636 ' 

16.592 

Sx 

31 

1913. 


96 1 

23,915 

21,069 

472 ' 

503 

1914. 

I 

159 

41,004 

36,965 

295 

1 798 

1915. 

1 

W 


66,573 

712 

1*599 

1916. 


(x) 

**7*779 

87,106 

1,2781 2,787 

1917 . 

1 

> 

(x) 

117,027 

103,152 

1,238 

4.925 

1918. 

1 

(') 1 

124,319 

105,965 

1,224 

I 5,249 


(1) Not available. 
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§ 7. Aggregate statistics. 

In Table VII we give aggregate statistics for the Commonwealth of 
Australia of advances to farmers. The imperfections in the previous 
tables recur in the aggregate figures; the most important are noted. The 
combined figures for any one year contain figures relating to 3° June in 
most of the States, but relating to 31 March for South Australia and Tas¬ 
mania and in some cases to 31 December ot the previous year for New South 
Wales. 


Table VII. — Loans to Farmers in the Cormnonwealth of Australia . 


Yeats 

Number 
of applications 
approved 1 
during 1 

Sear 

' - | 

Total 

advanced 1 

Balance 

1 due 

Annual 

profit 

. 

I 

Accumulated 

profit 


( 

£ 1 

£ 


£ 


£ 

1904.1 

1 M 1 

3,378,233 

1 2,526,892 

L 

12,071 

(4) 

49,753 

1905 . I 

I 2,090 

3 , 715,944 

[ 2,628,054 *(4) 

12,908 

M 

76,609 

1906. 

2,775 

^,172,714 1 

2,759,852 1 ( 4 ) 

14,772 

(4) 

87**85 

1907 . 

; 2,633 

4,558,516 

2,774,026 (4) 

15,067 

(4) 

102,634 

1908. 

3,796 | 

5,173,911 

! 2,987,255 i 

1 

*6,51* 


119,146 

I 9<>9 . 

1 5,680 | 

6,138,852 

3 * 53^073 


23,382 


* 44 , 45 * 

I9IO. 

j 4,970 

7,067,574 

3 , 92 i ,975 


24,602 


165,121 

2911. 

00 4.1*2 

8,063,072 

4 , 25 *, 93 o 


27,233 


191,722 

1912 . 

(*) 4,433 1 

9,363,309 

4,987,838 


30,562 


222,284 

1913 . 

(-) 6,395 

11,233,284 

1 6,433,995 


37,365 


259,649 

1914 . 

« I 

*3,605,900 

| 8,244,544 


52,307 


3 * 1,956 

1915 . 

M 1 

*4,984,726 

9 , 135,602 


5 °, 4°4 


362,359 

1916. 

(0 1 

*5.966,334 

' 9,617,748 


57,961 


420,320 

1917 . 

1 <s) 

16,723,891 

1 9,961,357 

(=) 

48,632 

M 

468,029 

1918.] 

1 

i (3) 1 

1 1 

17,527,228 

*0,*46,674 (2) 

46,779 

(5) 

513,172 


(1) Figures too incomplete to be given. — {3) Exclusive of Queensland. — (3) No figures 
available. — (4) Exclusive of New South Wales. — (5) Exclusive of profits made in Queens¬ 
land subsequent to 1916. 


In spite of its imperfections. Table VII shows very dearly the great 
development which has taken place from 1908 onwards. In the years 1913 
and 1914 the sums advanced during the year were specially high, but a fall¬ 
ing-off is to be noted in the years 1915 to 1918. This, however, is probably 
attributable to the war. 





















Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General * 


FRANCE. 

THE GRAIN AND MEAT SUPPLY DURING THE WAR. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

Chambre dbs Deputes, lie i^gislature. Session ordinaire de 1919. Comity Special 

DE RAWTAILLEMENT. RAPPORT DE M. IyOUIS MAR TTC DEPUTE. 

I#aws, Decrees and Ministerial Circulars analysed in the course of the present 

ARTICLE 


§ 1. The organization of the wheat supply. 

A. Agricultural year 1914-1915. — The problem of the wheat supply 
of the country arose about the middle of the agricultural year 19x4-19x5, 
on account of the necessity of renewing the stock laid in for the provision¬ 
ing of the entrenched camp of Paris. The price of native wheat began to 
rise, and the army commissariat department undertook to requisition the 
needful quantity. These requisitions did not prevent the continuance of 
the rise, but they called forth protests from the holders of the wheat, who 
were compelled to sell below the market price. This caused a restriction 
very disturbing to the local authorities who feared that their districts would 
be deprived of a commodity which could not possibly be replaced at a 
normal price. 

In the course of this agricultural year the first purchases of foreign 
wheat and flour, and the freight arrangements for its transport were effected. 
Prom this time it was understood that the wheat purchased by the go¬ 
vernment would be sold at the requisition price of native wheat, that is, 
at a price inferior to its net cost. This decision was due to the anxiety of 
the public authorities to keep bread at a normal price. 

The first sales, made directly, took place in May 1915. These sales 
checked the rise, and the market price of wheat became at the end of the 
agricultural year, nearly the requisition price. 

B. Agricultural year 1915-1916, and the Law of 16 October 1915. — The 
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harvest of 1915 being less than the normal, it was necessary on this ac¬ 
count to provide for making important purchases in foreign countries, 
as well as the means of obtaining and apportioning the cereals necessary 
for provisioning the country. With this view, the Law of 16 October 
1915, in order to satisfy the needs of the civil population, entrusted the 
prefects with powers of requisition under the control of the Ministry of 
Commerce. 

By virtue of the provisions of this law, the requisition price of wheat 
of a good and merchantable quality was fixed at 30 fr. per quintal, and the 
flour manufactured might be estimated at a rate of extraction of 74 per 
cent. - 

Instructions were given for the determination of the conditions under 
which the Law of 16 October might be applied. The prefects or their de¬ 
legates might by requisitioning, ensure the supply of wheat and flour for the 
civil population; this requisitioning was effected under the authority of the 
Minister of Commerce. This minister was also charged to proceed to the 
purchase of wheat and flour, and to apportion them according to the needs 
of consumption. In the exercise of the power of requisition, while taking 
into account the conditions of the local situation, which the authorities 
of the prefecture seemed to be in the best position to appreciate, it was 
recommended that the two results to be attained should be kept in view, 
viz. to prevent speculation and to keep the price of bread at the normal 
rate. Requisition should be considered as an extreme proceeding. Mi¬ 
litary laws and regulations had indeed previously, contemplated the resort 
to purchase in the open market, which is merely a requisition by agreement. 
Still more should it be so in the case of transactions affecting supplies for 
the civil population, with regard to which it is necessary to avoid causing 
uneasiness among the people. It was therefore only when purchases by 
agreement had not produced results that recourse might be had to re¬ 
quisition. 

To be excepted from requisition were : 

(1) Foreign wheat supplied by the government, as well as wheat 
and flour bought for supplying the civil population by communes, de¬ 
partments, or chambers of commerce ; 

(2) Wheat intended for autumn and spring sowing : 

(3) Wheat reserved for consumption by the cultivators themselves. 

It was further recommended that when wheat is requisitioned, it should 

only in case of necessity be stored, as this could only be a cause of com¬ 
plications, expense and loss, and possession should be taken of it only as 
it became required for the supply of mills and bakeries. 

The price of 30 francs per 100 kilogrammes was fixed only for requisi¬ 
tioned wheat; but the attention of the prefects was drawn to the anxiety 
of the legislator to prevent the prices established in the course of private 
transactions from going beyond the adequate remuneration of the labour 
and productive expenses of the farmers. It was also estimated that the 
eventuality alone of requisition according to legal conditions ought to suf¬ 
fice for preventing prices fixed by private contract from exceeding the price 
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of requisition ; no one caring to buy at a rate higher than the rates at which 
the quantities purchased might immediately be requisitioned. However, 
in cases where it was otherwise recourse should be had to the right of 
requisition to take possession of supplies which had reached prices consi¬ 
dered excessive. 

The supervision and control of prefects over operations connected 
with wheat and flour was to be effected without impediment to the free¬ 
dom of this trade, other than the exercise of the right of requisition. De¬ 
partments which were in the habit of supplying themselves with wheat 
and flour from another department might continue to arrange for their 
own supply as before. To provide against deficiency, the law also au¬ 
thorised the Minister of Commerce to make allotments of wheat to those 
departments, communes and chambers of commerce which would under¬ 
take to re-sell it to satisfy the needs of local consumption. Lastly, a 
floating capital of 120 millions of francs was assigned to the Minister to 
cover the purchase of wheat, both home-grown and foreign, by agreement 
or by requisition. 

The customs duties on wheat and flour, suppressed 1 August 1914, 
were re-established on the day that the law was promulgated. 

With this organization, the State became in fact the sole importer of 
wheat, and no longer met with the competition of private trade on foreign 
markets. 

From that time the purchase of foreign wheat has never ceased. The 
general arrivals of wheat in the four ports of Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux 
and Marseilles reached 675 000 tons between May and December 1915. 
During the same period 660,000 tons were delivered. 

The Law of 16 October 1915 was completed by that of 25 April 
1916, which raised the percentage of flour extraction, and forbade the use 
of wheat as food for cattle, and afterwards by that of the 29 July 1916, 
which strengthened the powers of the administration in cases of requisi¬ 
tion. 

The Law of 25 April 1916 by which certain provisions of the Law 
of the 16 October 1915 were modified, contains two important measures, 
inspired by the desire to husband the financial resources of the country, 
and to obtain the fullest return from the national production. 

In the first place it was forbidden to produce from the milling of the 
wheat anything except whole flour and bran; the prohibition was enfor¬ 
ced by penalties. The percentage of extraction was consequently raised 
from 74 per cent to 77 per cent: the sale of fancy flours of all kinds was 
absolutely prohibited: with the flour so constituted bread was to be made, 
the same flour also being used for pastry, and as to this last manufacture 
measures were to be taken to reduce the quantity emoployed as far as pos¬ 
sible. 

In the second place it was forbidden to use wheat flour or bread for 
any except human food ; breeders were recommended to use feeding cakes 
for feeding their animals, so much the more because the restrictions imposed 
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by the national defence made a great part of those coming from oil factor¬ 
ies available. 

The Law of 29 July 1916 laid down that wheat was not to be purchased 
from the producer' at a price higher than 33 francs per 100 kilogrammes* 
but provided that this price might be increased by ifr5o per 100 kilogram¬ 
mes to meet the cost of transport, carriage to the mill, storage and other 
expenses. 

The percentage of extraction of flour was raised from 77 to 80. This 
regulation flour was also to be used for pastrj\ 

To determine more accurately the quantifies which the administra¬ 
tion had to precure abroad to complete the national supply, it was recom¬ 
mended that every measure should be taken which might ensure the 
greatest possible accuracy in the estimation of the crops. 

In the course of 1916 the importation of com in the four ports of Ha¬ 
vre, Nantes, Bordeaux and Marseilles amounted to 1,915,000 tons. For 
that year the deliveries rose to 1,885,000 tons. 

C. Agricultural year 1916-1917. — The result cf the returns of the 
stocks of wheat after the harvest of 1916 showed the necessity for new mea¬ 
sures to maintain the equilibrium between resources and requirements. 
In the first place, to make every one understand that economy was a rule 
imposed in the higher interests of the country, a circular dated 2 February 
1917, and published throughout France, requested every citizen to labour 
by precept and example to prevent waste of wheat, flour and bread; it 
enjoined on all who possessed any authority to require from their subor¬ 
dinates, on pain of severe penalties, the observance of the law. The sale, 
the shape, and weight of the leaf were prescribed by a decree of 19 Fe¬ 
bruary, 1917, so as to reduce as much as possible the consumption of flour : 
it was forbidden to make or sell fancy bread or fresh bread. No bread 
was to be offered for sale till twelve hours after it was baked. 

These measures being still insufficient, a Law of 8 April 1917 enacted 
that wheat flour might be used for making bread of a mixed character, 
containing from 15 to 30 per cent of its total weight, of rye flour or a mix¬ 
ture of flour made of maize, barley, buckwheat, rice, or beans ; the propor¬ 
tion of these in the whole mixture was not to exceed 15 per cent. The 
law left to the government the power of changing this authorization into 
an obligation by a decree drawn up on the report of the Ministers of Food 
Supply and of Agriculture. 

A Decree of 8 April 1917 directed that through the whole country a 
return should be made of wheat barley, rye, maize, buckwheat, soya 
beans, sorghum, millet, and beans in possession of the cultivators, who were 
obliged to declare at the mayor’s office what quantit} r of these commodi- 
‘ties they held. They were authorised to reserve 100 kilogrammes of wheat 
or other cereal per head of the members of their families, for their own 
consumption. The wheat not reserved for home consumption was to be 
bought in the open market by the administration from the cultivators at 
36 fr. per 100 kilogrammes, the Minister of Food Supply paying the millers 
the difference between the price of wheat as fixed by the Law of 29 July 
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1916 (33ft • pe* 100 kilogrammes) and that paid under the new regula¬ 
tions 

^ In every department it was the dut} T of the prefect to ensure that the 
Law of 8 April 1917 relative to the substitutes for wheat flour was earned 
out. The price of bread was fixed by him, taking into account the mix¬ 
tures of flour which he had been obliged to authorize. In no case might 
the price of bread exceed the amount of the charges in force, increased 
by 2 % centimes per kilogramme. 

A month later, the quantit} T in hand appearing hardly sufficient to last 
until the harvest of 1917 and the lmpoi tations of foreign com being subject 
to increasing maritime risks, a Decree of 3 May 1917 forbade the millers to 
send out of their mills after 10 May or to sell wheat flour containing less 
than 85 per cent of the w T heat ground. The mixtures of flours to be used 
in substitution for wheat flour, authorized by the decree of 8 April 1917, 
were to be made with flour according to this new’ percentage of flour ex¬ 
traction. The millers were also forbidden to deliver flour to any person 
other than bakers and farmers giving cut their wheat to be ground. An 
exception was made in favour ol manufacturers of Italian warehouse arti¬ 
cles, and regulation flour. Semolinas were to be manufactured with hard 
wheat, and biscuit factories weie to work only for the requirements of the 
army, navy, 01 merchant sei\ ice, or for the relief of the jx)or. 

Bakers only were authoiised to retail wheat flour in quantities not 
exceeding 125 grammes. 

As wheat flotu was to be used only for making bread, every tradesman 
in possession of flour was enjoined, within ten days after the publication of 
the decree, to hand it over to a baker, or place it at the disposal of the 
mayor. 

At the same time, a circular of 4 May 1917 urged prefects and sub¬ 
prefects to maintain close communication with millers and bakers in or¬ 
der, by continued pressure upon them, to reduce the consumption of flour 
to the quantity below which it would be imprudent to go. They were re¬ 
quested to verify caiefully the quantities handed over to the bakers, so as 
to ascertain whether they corresponded to a real necessity, and to suppress 
a double distubution where consumers were abready supplied, for instance, 
those who received military rations. They were also expected, in the 
course of time and by persuasion, to arrive at an official statement of the 
number of bakers and hotel proprietors. 

Lastly, the circulars of 19 July and 7 August 1917, urged those de¬ 
partments which produced potatoes to mix a small proportion of that com¬ 
modity with wheat flour. As theie was a promise of an abundant crop of 
potatoes it seemed the more expedient to utilise it in the making of bread. 

D. Agricultural year 1917-18. —As there was a probability of a very 
deficient harvest in 1917, the government was obliged to take measures 
for altering the mode of requisition, and of apportioning the grain 
resources. 

The Minister of Food Supply resolved to have recourse to free sale, 
in order to u tiliz e in each department the whole of its resources, while 
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tfllnng all necessary precautions to prevent speculation, or any apportion¬ 
ing of cereals not required by the national interest. For this purpose, a 
decree of 31 July 1917 first exacted from the merchants who were will¬ 
ing to collaborate in the new organization, a promise not to buy any cere¬ 
als at a price higher than 30 francs per 100 kilogrammes. The distribution 
was controlled by a specially appointed agent, himself a merchant, but to 
whom commercial transactions were prohibited. 

To co-ordinate all these activities, a Department Grain Office was 
instituted in each department under the presidency of the prefect; the 
various offices were to maintain a continual correspondence with the cen¬ 
tral office in Paris under the presidency of the Minister. This decree was 
an effort to effect control by those who were themselves interested, and it 
associated the entire commerce in the work of distribution by the State. 

To secure a more efficacious regulation of bread consumption a de¬ 
cree of 3 August 1917 provided for the use of a pass-book showing the con¬ 
sumption. If this measure did not immediately effect an economy it at least 
gave to the government the means of rationing should the^necessities of 
the food supply require it. Each consumer or householder was obliged 
to make in the pass-book a declaration of the quantity of bread consumed 
by him and by those living in his house. 

The maximum quantity of bread that might be entered in the pass¬ 
book for the consumption of each person was fixed in the following propor¬ 
tion : from I to 6 years of age, 300 grammes per day; over 6 years of age, 
500 grammes per day. A supplementary ration not exceeding 200 gram¬ 
mes per day might be granted to every one who could declare the extra 
amount to be indispensable for his support; a second supplementary ration, 
rising to 200 grammes above the preceding, might be allotted to any per¬ 
son working at an active trade. Special clauses regulated measures re¬ 
lating to the control and use of the pass-book, as well as the consumption 
of bread by the floating population. 

The wheat harvest of 1917 having given inferior results, and the im¬ 
portation from over seas being insufficient to make up the deficiency of the 
home production it became necessary to take new measures to proportion 
the consumption to the amount available. 

The estimate of resources and requirements, as exact as possible, 
allowed of calculating at about 325 grammes the daily average ration of 
bread to each inhabitant. This being so the decree of 30 November 1917 
drew up the following rule for the consumption of bread, the requisition 
of cereals and the manufacture of flour. 

For each department a quota of cereals is presented to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Food Supply by the prefect after having consulted 
with the Departmental Office. This quota is fixed after taking into account 
the number of inhabitants, the maximum rate of the daily ration of bread, 
fixed by minis terial decree, deduction hawing been made of the quantity 
of cereals adapted for bread left to the producers for family consumption. 

In co mmune s of at least 20,000 inhabitants, if approved by the muni¬ 
cipal councils interested and the prefect, an individual bread card might 
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be granted by ministerial decision, permitting consumers to buy their 
daily ration of bread. In these communes one or more bread offices were 
opened to supervise the carrying out of these measures. 

In each Departmental Office a permanent Bureau was formed to ensure 
the apportionment of cereals and flour bought on account of the State, 
according to instructions received from the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food Supply, lastly, ‘at the Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supply, a 
Consultative Committee on Wheat, Flour, and Bread was appointed, to 
furnish the Minister with advice on the rate of rationing of bread, on ques¬ 
tions relating to the regulation of mills and bakeries, on the price of cereals 
and flour ceded to the State, and on the price of bread. 

Bread was to be made with whole wheat-flour, mixed or not with the 
authorized substitutes. Its weight and shape were regulated by local 
custom. 

The sale of bread for ordinary consumption, whether in loaves or 
small portions, was to be made by weight. The sale of fancy or regula¬ 
tion bread and of toast was authorized. 

In restaurants and hotels it was forbidden to serve at one meal and to 
one consumer, (i) more than ioo grammes of bread, if the meal cost more* 
than 4 francs ; (2) more than 200 grammes of bread, if the cost of the meal 
did not exceed that stun. 

As to pastry, it was foibidden to make pastry or biscuits of wheat- 
flour, rye, or a mixtuie of the two, maize barley, buckwheat, oatmeal or 
rice. Further, the pastry and confectionery shops were to be closed in 
every department during two consecutive days to be fixed by decree of the 
prefect. It was also forbidden to consume on the premises, on day's of 
free sale. 

Dating from 1 January 1918, the State requisitioned all cereals, 
whether standing com or in sheaves, wheat, rye, mixed wheat and rye, 
barley, maize, buckwheat, sorghum, oats, beans, excepting such quantities 
as were needed for seed, or for the consumption of families engaged in cul¬ 
tivation, or in the case of cereals other than wheat, for the feeding of ani¬ 
mals. In every department, the quantities not to be requisitioned were 
fixed by decree of the prefect, subject to the approbation of the Minister. 

The producer was paid the following prices for cereals per 100 kilo¬ 
grammes : wheat 50 fr.; bailey 42 fr.; maize 42 fr.; rye 42 fr.; buckwheat 
42 fr.; mixed wheat and rye 45 fr.; sorghum 35 fr.; beans 45 fr.; oats 42 fr. 
Wheat must be of a specific weight of 77 kilogrammes per hectolitre, and 
must not contain more than 2 per cent of impurities or foreign bodies. 
When these two conditions were not fulfilled the price was reduced at the 
rate of one-half per cent per kilogramme in the case of short weight, and 
one-half per cent per unit of impurities or foreign bodies more than the 2 
per cent permitted. 

Cereals and beans except at harvest-time, were not to be conveyed 
by road except with a permit granted by the mayor, bearing the names an 
addresses of the producer and of the person to receive them, also the quan¬ 
tity and description of the commodities. All cereals conveyed by road 
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without the required permit were considered cereals not declared and were 
consequently requisitioned and paid for at a reduction of 7 fr. per 100 ki¬ 
logrammes. 

Carriage by rail or water was only authorized on showing the permit 
for the carriage of com to the station-master or captain of the vessel. 

All mills were placed under the control of the Ministry. They were 
supplied either by purchases which the millers were authorized to effect 
on account of the State, or by the quantity allotted to them by the per¬ 
manent bureau or the central service of supply. The commodities at the 
disposal of the millers were ceded to them at the following prices per 
100 kilogrammes ; wheat 43 fr.; maize 43 fr.; mixed ’ wheat and rye 
42 fr. 30 ; barley 38 fr. 60 ; buckwheat 43 fr. 40; sorghum 27 fr. 50; 
beans 38 fr. 30. Millers were forbidden to send out of their mills or to 
sell any product of the grinding of com except the whole flour, bran, 
and the waste of cleansing, unfit for grinding. 

For making bread the whole flour of the wheat wras to be mixed 
with one or more subbtitutes for flour authorized by the law of 8 April 
1917. The proportion of the mixture was fixed in each department by 
• decree ox the prefect. The flour-substitutes w T ere to be extracted at the 
following rates: 80 per cent for maize, 75 per cent for mixed wheat and 
rye, 74 per cent for beans, 70 per cent for rye, 65 per cent for barley, 67 
per cent for buckwheat, 47 per cent for sorghum. 

From 1 January 1918 the price of whole meal, whether mixed or not 
with substitutes authorized by the law of 8 April 1917, and wiiatever might 
be the proportion of the mixture, was fixed at 51 fr. per 100 kilogrammes 
net. This price was applicable to all flour substitutes. The retail sale 
of wheat flours and of their substitutes was reserved for bakers who could 
effect it only in quantities not exceeding 50 grammes per head per week. 

On 1 December 1917 the Minister of Agriculture and Food Supply 
issued a decree establn hing the conditions of bread cards. He fixed thus 
the bread ration to be allotted to each consumer: 

(1) Those who worked at trades requiring physical force, and agri¬ 
cultural labourers with small means : men above 16 years of age, 600 gram¬ 
mes ; women above 16, 500 grammes. 

(2) Those who worked at small trades, with very small means; men 
above 16, 400 grammes, women above 16, 300 grammes. 

(3) Other consumers : 200 grammes. 

But these rations cculd not be maintained at the above rates, the 
quantity of cereals available being insufficent, owing to the difficulty of 
transport. 

According to the decree of 1 December 1917, the cards were indivi¬ 
dual, and bore the name of the holder; by order of the Ministry they were 
addressed to the mayors of tho communes interested; the Communal Bread 
Office drew r up the lists of consumers by categories, distributed the cards, 
checked the lists, and besides the bread cards, gave to the consumers 
one or more books containing tickets for 100 grammes of bread, in number 
sufficient to represent the ration allotted for the month. 
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With regard to the milling trade, the previous regime had fixed a 
premium on the price of flour payable to the bakers under the following 
conditions ; the price of flour being established b> estimating the price of 
wheat at 50 francs the State should pay to the bakers a sum which, the 
actual cost of the flour being taken into account, would allow of their sell¬ 
ing the bread at an average price of 55 centimes per kilogramme. 

For this system, very difficult to carry out, that of 28 December 1917 
was substituted, according to which the purchases from producers being 
made on account of the Slate, the State should resell at a price lower 
than the purchasing price, in the interest of the public food supply. It 
resulted that the millers were uble to sell fi< ur throughout the country 
at 51 francs per 100 kilogramme*, and that the price of bread for current 
consumption could be fixed at an average of 55 centimes per kilogramme. 
The State, undertaking to pay the difference between the price of wheat 
paid to the producers, and its price when re-sold to the millers, assured 
bread at a normal rate to the consumers. 

If the total production of the mills in any department should exceed 
the requirements of that depaitment, the permanent bureau was to deter¬ 
mine the quantity of cereals com to which every miller was entilled. The 
consequent reduction of manufacture should bear on ah the mills in pro- 
poition to their production. If any department suffered from a deficiency 
of flour, the permanent bureaux interested should arrange among themselves 
to utilise Llie over-production of an adjoh.ing department. The excess of 
available production should be devoted to the formation of a stock of flour 
to be sent, by order of the central service, either to a warehouse or to depart¬ 
ments insufficiently supplied with flour. 

The system of food tickets was established in Paris from 29 January 
1918, and from April in the departments. It was not carried out without 
difficulty. Owing to the deficiency of cereals available for bread making, 
a ministerial circular of the 21 March 1918 decided on the following rates 
of rationing. 

Children under three years of age: 100 grammes per day ; 

Children of thirteen and over, and adults (men or women) of sixty 
years or less not occupied in work requiring physical strength, or not 
working at all: 300 grammes per day ; 

Adults at work requiring physical strength ; 400 grammes per day; 

Men and women above sixty years of age ; 200 grammes per day. 

A daily supplement of 100 grammes might be allotted by the local 
authorities, to adults engaged in particularly arduous work, including 
night-work and agricultuxal labour. A daily supplement of from 100 to 
200 grammes might also be allotted by the local authorities to old men 
occupied with such work. 

By a circular of 16 July 1918 it was decided that a supplementary 
allocation of 100 grammes of bread per day might be granted on present¬ 
ation of a ceitificate valid for three months at most, to women enceinte ; 
to persons attacked by tuberculosis, whatever might be the localisation 
of the malady, to anaemic persons, and to convalescents. A medical 
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certificate could in no case raise the total allocation of bread to more than 
500 grammes per da3 T , whatever reason might be alleged by an invalid 
requiring an increase of nourishment. 

E. Agricultural Year 1918-19. — In spite of numerous differences 
of detail, the cereal system during this agricultural year differs little from 
that just described. It need only be pointed out that by a decree of 
10 October 1918 the daily rations of the different categories of consumers 
were after 1 November modified as follows ; 

Children under three y'ears of age, 100 grammes per day; Children 
aged from three to thirteen, 300 grammes per day ; Consumers from thir¬ 
teen to seventy years of age, not employed in work requiring physical 
strength, or not engaged in work of any kind, 300 grammes per day; Con¬ 
sumers engaged in work requiring physical strength and consumers (up¬ 
wards of eleven years of age) occupied continally in agricultural labour, 
500 grammes per day; Other consumers and people above seventy years 
of age, 300 grammes per day. 

This system remains still in force. 


§ 2 Consumption op mx-vt. 

To economise the nation's propcity in cattle and to facilitate the re¬ 
victualling of the army, the government thought it prudent to restrict 
the consumption of meat. In fact, the civil population, at least in the 
towns, was consuming more meat than before the war, and the impor¬ 
tation of frozen meat was reduced. 

A ministerial circular of 27 January 1917 forbade every establishment 
open to the public to serve an} T one person with more than two courses and 
only one of these might be meat. A decree of 14 April 1917 went further, 
and forbade the consumption of meat at any meal served after six o’clock 
p. m. except on Sundays. Besides this, the butchers’ shops were to clo c e 
every day at one o’clock. 

This measure was only temporary, and was followed by the prohibi¬ 
tion of the sale of meat two days a week, Monday and Tuesday. This 
prohibition was pronounced by a ministerial circular of 14 May 1917, 
which extended the restriction to the period between 20 May and 15 Octo¬ 
ber 1917. It was applicable to all establishments open to the public ; 
for these two days butchers and pork-butchers were to dose their shops, 
and every week the abattoirs were also to be closed. Spedal dauses and 
exceptions were made in favour of educational or charitable institutions, 
as well as of military canteens and invalids. The results obtained as a con¬ 
sequence bf these restrictions did not correspond to the economies anti- 
tipated; in June the consumption had diminished only by 3.87 per cent; 
in July and August, the consumption had only slightly diminished in 
comparison with that of the corresponding months of the previous year. 
Moreover, at the end of the summer, when the cattle returned to their stalls, 
it seemed that the two meatless days were no longer a necessity. Con- 
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sequently at the expiration of the period previously determined, the res¬ 
trictions on the sale of meat ceased; the scarcity of fodder and the condition 
of the national property in cattle seemed no longer to justify this measure. 

In the month of April 1918 the question again presented itself; the 
reduction of the supply of frozen meat and the difficulties in carrying out 
the requisitioning of cattle for the supply of the army, as at the same sea¬ 
son in the previous year, rendered necessary certain restrictions on the con¬ 
sumption of meat by the civil population. 

Accordingly the decree of 26 April 1918 forbade the offering meat for 
sale, whether fresh, frozen, salted, prepared or preserved, for three days 
a week, Weduesday, Thursday and Friday. It was also forbidden to dis¬ 
play meat in those days in establishments open to the public. These 
provisions did not apply to horse-meat, the sale of which was permitted is 
special butchers' shops ; nevertheless the consumption of this meat was 
not permitted on those days in establishments open to the public. But¬ 
chers' shops (except those for horse-meat), tripe-shops and pork butchers 
shops were closed on the days when the sale of meat was forbidden. The 
public abattoirs were also closed every week from eleven o'clock on Monday 
night till six a m. on Friday. The number of head of cattle slaughtered 
each week in all the abattoirs of any one town was not to exceed the 
average number of animals of the same kind slaughtered each week in 
March 1918 ; decrees of the prefect fixed the maximum number permitted 
in each town. These restrictions did not apply to the supply for the arm¬ 
ies in the field or the troops stationed in the interior, nor yet to the can¬ 
teens of factories and industrial establishments. For these last, exceptions 
were submitted to the prefect for authorization. For invalids nursed 
at home meat could only be purchased by permission of the mayor, grant¬ 
ed on the production of a medical certificate. 

On the 13 May 1918, a ministerial decree, completing these measures, 
fixed at 200 grammes the quantity of butchers' meat that every consumer 
might receive on the Tuesday of each week. This quantity might be 
given only on his producing a coupon of consumption. In restaurants 
the meat ration for each meal on Tuesdays was not to exceed 100 grammes. 

The institution of meatless days was intended to facilitate the tran¬ 
sition between the period when the cattle were housed and that of their 
being out at grass. The measure was to be abrogated as soon as circum¬ 
stances permitted without damage to the supply of the armies. The res¬ 
trictions imposed having produced an economy of 20 per cent in the con¬ 
sumption of meat, a crisis in the cattle trade was averted. Besides, the 
animals were taken from the grass when a persistent drought prevented 
their remaining as long as it was hoped; the supply of frozen meat was 
re-established owing to important consignments; on the other hand, the 
scarcity of fruit and vegetables pre\ ented their being supplied to compensate 
for the restrictions on meat. Meatless days were therefore discontinued 
from 20 July 1918, but certain food restrictions, suspended during the meat¬ 
less days, were revived in establishments for supplying food. On the 
I October 1918 it became necessary to regulate by decree the sale and con- 
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sumption of pork. A regulation of this kind was made indispensable by 
the fluctuation ascertained in the production of pork on account of the 
scarcity of the commodities required in pig-feeding. It therefore seemed 
indispensable in order to save the pigs: 

(1) to enact that throughout the land there should be a weekly 
period of three consecutive days without pork, and with limitations in 
slaughtering and transport: 

(2) to forbid the preparation of tinned pork ; 

(3) to limit the manfacture of salt pork. 

Lastly, a decree of 19 October 1918 introduced a new system into 
the meat market, in order to ensure an efficacious control over prices. 
The measures passed by the decree may be thus summed up: 

(1) Suppression of the sale of cattle by dead-weight and the obli¬ 
gation to fix the price of cattle according to the live weight; 

(2) Obligatory production of certificates of the origin and the price 
of the cattle to be slaughtered. 

This was the condition of affairs at the moment of the signing of the 
armistice, 11 November 1918. 
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§ i. Brief historical notes. 

The wars waged by Spain for many centuries, either for defence or 
for conquest, and the emigration which followed on the discovery of Amer¬ 
ica, led to such a decline in the population of the Iberian peninsula that 
the first Spanish census, taken in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
showed barely over 9,000,000 inhabitants. To-day this figure has doubled, 
but considering its area it is evident that Spain is still too scantily 
populated ; the present density of the population hardly amounts to forty 
inhabitants per square kilometre. Hence the need of carefully fostering the 
growth of the population, sure source of wealth, progress, and civilisation. 
Students of economic science in all ages have noted with anxiety the phen¬ 
omenon of depopulation in Spain and have sought means apt to limit 
emigration which is still considerable when compared to the population. 

The statistics published by the Direction of the Geographical Insti¬ 
tute (the only official ones for Spain) show that from 1882 to 1906 over 
twenty thousand persons emigrated each year ; and in the years 1900 
to 1906 more than 250,000 inhabitants left Spain; half this number belonged 
to the agricultural classes. 

The problem is therefore not only an economic, but more especially 
an agricultural one, and it has always been studied in this dual aspect by 
the Spanish Government, by the communal authorities, and by private 
students. 

During the period of the “ Reconquest" each victory obtained over 
the Moors left vast areas deserted and uncultivated which had to be de¬ 
fended and repeopled. The Kings, to consolidate the possession of the 
reconquered lands, granted exemptions and privileges to settle, even donat¬ 
ing tracts to those who undertook to cultivate them. They well knew that 
ownership of the land is the tie which attaches men most strongly to their 
country. Sometimes the owner of an estate tried to promote its settle¬ 
ment by offering houses, lands, the use of pasture lands, and personal 
rights in exchange for a small pajunent or certain personal services; these 
agreements, commonly known as “ carta de poblacidn , ” were sometimes, 
but rarely, stipulated by the Communes, as, for instance, by the Commune 
of Segovia in 1297 and 1317. 

The most characteristic instance, however, is that of the settlement of 
tKe Alpujarras, which began when, on the expulsion of 400,000 Moors, over 
400 villages were left deserted in the Kingdom of Granada. The King’s 
Government, after classifying the lands best suited to the needs of the 
fanners, offered them as a gift to settlers. Over 12,000 families accepted 
the offer, and to each, according to the number of its members and their 
labour capacity, a house, arable land, a vineyard, woodland and pasture 
land was given. These royal grants were known as “ suertes de poblacidn .. " 

Of course it was not to be expected that these first attempts at land 
settlement should fully realise the desired results, nor that the measures 
enacted with that end in view should be perfect in all particulars. Thus, 
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for instance, the rent fixed by the “ cedulas reales ” of 1571 and 1572, toge¬ 
ther with the tithes due to the Church, absorbed 20 % of the gross returns, 
and it is evident that the settlers must have found the burden too 
heavy. 

But as the legislators had at heart the end in view, they sought to 
find the means best suited for attaining it, and so after a few years the 
charge for rent was reduced, but all the settlers were made jointly respon¬ 
sible for its payment. The wise provisions which required the settler to 
five on his farm, which forbade him to alienate the grant, those dealing with 
the right of inheritance, and others prescribing penalties for settlers who 
failed to farm their land properly, show that the authors of the scheme were 
thoroughly acquainted with the problems of agriculture and of land set¬ 
tlement. Unfortunately the legislators did not receive in the enforcement 
of the law the support they had a right to espect from the government ad¬ 
ministration, and as a result of this and other and minor causes the desired 
results w r ere not brought about. 

It was, however, in the second half of the eighteenth century, rather 
than in the earlier periods, that the problem of repopulation was made the 
subject of special study. Many projects were put forward under Ferdinand 
\T and during the reign of Charles III. The latter, by a “ cedilla " of 
28 February 1767, authorised the immigration into Spain of six thousand 
German and Flemish settlers to repopulate part of the Sierra Morena. 

The regulations for the enforcement of this law, issued in July of the 
same year, are full of wise provisions, but space will not permit of our stat¬ 
ing the leading points. Suffice it to say that this settlement was carried 
out so rapidly that after one year 1,287 foreign families and 287 Spanish 
families, 6,625 persons in all, were occupying and cultivating the desert 
area of the Parrilla. 

Almost simultaneously the province of Ciudad Rodrigo was repeopled, 
and orders were given to construct centres of population along the road 
going from Madrid to the province of Estremadura. Barely ten years 
later the settlement of Encinas del Principe was undertaken, and for this 
purpose a regulation was enacted containing very sensible and interesting 
provisions. A similar enactement was made in 1791 to regulate the repop¬ 
ulation of the province of Salamanca. 

Unfortunately these more recent measures, partly for the same causes 
that came into play in the case of the previous efforts, partly as the result 
of heavier taxation, and partly also owing to the grant of amortization in 
favour of the Municipalities, failed to achieve their purpose. And thus also 
the whole of the nineteenth century passed by without a satisfactory so¬ 
lution being found for the problem of repopulation and home colonisation. 

Meantime landed property in Spain had undergone great changes (1); 

(1) Ear full information on this subject we refer the reader to the article “ The Distribution 
of Rural Properly and Closer Settlement in relation to the Agrarian Problem, ” published in 
our issues of May and July 1916. This article shows with the help of many documents and 
statistics the present status of rural property in Spain. 
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great estates had become the rule, and, as above stated, emigration was 
increasing to an alarming extent. 


§ 2. The act oe 30 august 1907, and the regulations 

OR 23 OCTOBER, 1918. 

The synthesis of all the measures enacted in the latter half of last 
century and in the first years of this one, supplemented by others counseled 
b}" modem experience and progress, is to be found in the bill introduced 
into the Cortes by the Minister of Agriculture, Augusto Gonzales Besaga, 
and approved by it on 30 August 1907. To afford the reader a clear idea 
of the action taken by the Spanish Government in the legislative field to 
settle the serious question of home colonization and repopulation, we will 
give an outline of this law and illustrate its underlying principles. 

It is characteristic of this measure that it was not introduced as final 
nor as the best that could be devized in the matter of home colonization and 
repopulation, but was presented as a provisional experiment. By this we 
do not mean that the law itself was provisional; it was permanent; but the 
possibility of amendments, transformations, and complementary measures 
was wisely recognised as the problable result of practical experience. In 
short, it is a law in process of development; and so that this special char¬ 
acter should not escape the attention of the legislator a government body 
was established not only to attend to enforcing the law but also to study 
possible improvements and additions which, although comprized in the 
spirit of the act, were not yet in the letter. 

The Government body referred to was the “ Central Commission for 
Home Colonization and Repopulation ” which, under article 6 of the above 
mentioned law, consists of an Ex-Crown Minister, who is the chairman, 
of two Senators, two Deputies, the Director General of Agriculture, 
the Director General of Taxation and Revenue, two forestry engineers, two 
agronomists, and two persons of recognised competence nominated by the 
Institute of Social Reform. 

The duties of this Commission consist in deciding what lands are suit¬ 
ed to settlement, in dividing them and assigning them, in drawing up 
plans for the settlements, studying the needs of cultivation and drainage, 
and lastly, as already stated, in proposing to the Government improvements 
to be introduced into the law, in order that they may be placed before the 
Cortes for its approval. 

The main purpose of the Act of 1907, as stated in Art. 1, is to " settle 
families destitute of means of work, or of capital to meet their requirements, 
to reduce emigration, to people the country-side, and to bring under culti¬ 
vation uncultivated or insufficiently cultivated lands. ” This is to be 
achieved by settling poor labouring families suited to farm work on uncul¬ 
tivated crown lands, and particularly on those which are inalienable, as 
long as they do not form part of the forest wealth of Spain. In like manner 
the Communes are authorized to alienate their lands — except that portion 
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assigned to purposes of public utility — if susceptible of being divided up 
into small holdings. Grants may only be made to married couples or 
widowers with children, and in no cases to batchelors. 

Such lands are not, however, given in fee simple, but for the first five 
years the grantee is only the occupier and can be turned out if he fails to 
fulfil his legal obligations. After this lapse of time he becomes the owner, 
but has not yet full property rights, as for a period of ten years from the 
grant the lands are subject to other legal servitudes: they may not be alien¬ 
ated either by sale or by gift or by exchange ; they may not be mortgag¬ 
ed except to the Government or the Municipality, and in case of death — 
and this holds good even after the ten year period — the property rights 
in the farm may only be transferred to one person. 

Settlers who start an agricultural industry in connection with their 
farm are assigned money awards to encourage them. 

These are in brief the main provisions of the law of 1907. 

To get a proper understanding of their practical importance the lead¬ 
ing points in the regulations for their enforcement must be examined, as 
these are what really show the great care and activity of the Government 
in fostering home colonization and the repopulation of Spain. 

There are three sets of regulations for the enforcement of the law: 
the first dates back to 13 December 1907 ; the second to 13 March 1908 ; 
and the last to 23 October 1918. 

Obviously the second, published only three months after* the first, 
could not contain amendments of great importance, and indeed, except 
for an additional and unimportant article, the two sets of regulations are 
identical. But the third set, published in 1918, clearly shows the lesson 
taught by more than ten years' experience, and it is this set only which we 
will examine. 

The lands to be assigned to settlers are, more especially, known as in¬ 
alienable crown lands; in their case the enforcement of the law is compulsory, 
and the only exception made is in favour of those areas the preservation of 
which is deemed necessary to the forest wealth of the country or whose area 
is of less than 30 hectares,, ^s in this case they are inadequate to meet the 
needs of a settlement. 

A law passed on 27 December 1910, amended the Act of 1907: it 
authorized the subdivision of crown lands which have already been put up 
for auction by the Ministry of Finance and adjudicated, in those cases when 
actual possession has not yet been taken on account of failure to make the 
required payments. 

Lands owned by the Communes, or held by them in usufruct, may 
also be used for settlements. This class of lands however may only be par¬ 
celled out into holdings with the consent of the Communal councils. Lands 
described in the Land Register of the Ministry of Agriculture as set aside 
for public use may also be assigned to settlers when this is deemed advis¬ 
able, for special reasons, by the Central Commission. 

After the Central Commission has made a preliminary survey of a zone 
proposed for settlement, it must draw up a concrete plan and submit 
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it to the Government for approval. As a rule, the holdings must be regu¬ 
lar in shape and be of free access ; they must be of such size that the family 
of a farm labourer can cultivate them normally on the days and during the 
hours when they are not working for other farms, thus procuring for them¬ 
selves supplementary earnings over and above their daily wages. 

If the settlement is to be on a larger scale, the Commission must also 
see that the holdings to be assigned to each family are of nearly equal pro¬ 
ductive capacity, and such that the settler, after obtaining profits represent¬ 
ing interest on the capital invested, may obtain from the land the requisite 
means to support his family. Each settlement must be provided with the 
necessary farm buildings, and, as a rule, each holding carries with it a home 
adequate to house the family. The settlement must be equipped with a 
church or chapel, a school, a house for the teachers, a meeting room, postal 
and telephonic service, a chemist's shop and a house for the doctor, store 
houses for the co-operative associations, warehouses, a mill, a bakery, etc. 

The buildings must be simple and solid, and as far as possible in the 
style of the locality. 

When all is ready for the settlement, the engineer-director publishes 
a proclamation inviting applicants. Preference is given to families be¬ 
longing to the district in which the land to be granted is situated, next to 
those belonging to the same province, last of all come outsiders. Other 
things being equal, preference is given to the more numerous families. 

When the requisite number of settlers has been secured, lots are 
drawn to determine the rotation in which the families are to select their 
holdings. The provisions of the law are supplemented by a very important 
one contained in the regulations which makes i1?a sine qua non for the main¬ 
tenance of the grant that the farm be cultivated uninterruptedly, and that 
if, owing to the death of the grantee, a holding be left uncultivated for a 
year it is held to be unproductive and action can be taken to recall it. 

In order that a settlement be entitled to the privileges granted by 
law it must be inhabited by not less than twenty families; only as an ex¬ 
ception, and when the land is absolutely unfit to support so many, this 
number may be reduced, but in no case may the number of families be 
less than ten. 

Article 8 of the Act requires the members of a settlement to form a 
co-operative association among themselves. This association shall pro¬ 
vide the settlement with credit, act as a savings bank, friendly society, 
insurance, purchase and sale society and promote all those improvements 
and material and moral advantages which can be obtained by mutual aid 
and united effort toward a common purpose. 

This is one of the wisest provisions of the law and is certainly that 
which will prove of the greatest benefit to the members of an agricultural 
settlement. Mindful that the members of a new settlement may not have 
the requisite ability to manage a co-operative association the law entrusts 
this duty to the Central Commission. 

The formation of these associations, which are also in the nature of 
agricultural syndicates, takes place immediately after the adjudication 
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of the holdings, and it is their duty to purchase all that is needful for the 
settlers and their families, seed, fertilizers, implements, live-stock; pre¬ 
pare and sell the produce of the settlement; organize insurance, credit 
and thiift; co-operate with other syndicates and co-operative associa¬ 
tions, agricultural or other; manage the public services required by the 
communes ; promote lectures, provide for education, and for medical care 
and assistance in case of illness or accidents; attend to the up-keep and 
repair of the communal buildings, furniture, etc. ; administer and dis¬ 
tribute the money awards granted, as aforesaid, under the law. 

The capital of these co-operative associations consists mainly of sub¬ 
sidies, grants, and loans made by the Government through the agency of 
the Central Commission and of other public bodies, but it is also increased 
by private donations ; regular receipts are secured by the dues paid by the 
settlers in money or in kind, by the personal service contributed by the 
members at fixed periods, by profits realized on business done and on 
the sale of the products obtained from the live-stock held in common. 

All the settlers, heads of families and owners of a holding, or their 
widows, are required to be members of the co-operative association, and 
all must share alike in forming the capital fund, as also in the distribution 
of the profits which the association makes. 

A fuller summary of the regulations of 1918 will be found in the An- 
nuaire International de Legislation Agricole (Vllth Year, 1918) published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture (Rome, 1919) on pages 915- 
927. We refer the reader desirous of fuller particulars to that publica¬ 
tion, and will now briefly set forth the results so far obtained by the appli¬ 
cation of the law and regulations. 


§ 3. Results or the application op the act. 

In illustrating the practical results obtained by the application of the 
law a better idea will be given by reviewing the more important settle¬ 
ments formed since 1907, rather than by a general statement which, of 
course, could only be approximately correct. 

Ever since its formation the Central Commission set resolutely to' w oik, 
and in its Report on its first year’s labours it was able to point not only 
to several projects, the study of which was well in hand, but also to a set¬ 
tlement, fairly complete in all its parts, and already being effected on the 
lands of La-Algaida in the province of Cadiz. The selection of this locality 
had been made, first of all, in view of the easy water communications which 
allowed of cheap carriage for the produce of the settlement, secondly in 
view of the'subterranean waters which allowed of cheap irrigation, and 
lastly on account of the poverty stricken condition of the workers in that 
district which induced them to emigrate. Of the 461 hectares assigned to 
the settlement only 53 remained uncultivated, and 250 were divided up 
into holdings; 126 hectares were assigned to the co-operative association as 
a protective zone ; 18 were required for roads and buildings, and the re- 
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main dex was used as a nursery for American vines and as an experimental 
field. 

The total cost of installing the settlers amounted to 1,096,756 pesetas; 
the value of the lands divided up amounted to 1,350,000 pesetas for those 
brought under intensive cultivation and 700*000 for those used for vineyards. 
A loan of 70,000 pesetas was made to the settlers, to be amortized in ten 
years. 

In 1910 the settlement of El Plans in the province of Alicante was 
made and in 1911 that of Sierra de Salinas . This latter is deserving of 
special mention; the settlement covers an area of 2,733 hectares partly 
in the province of Alicante and partly in that of Murcia where it takes 
the name of Coto de Salinas . 

With the exception of some rocky sections unsuited to cultivation, the 
land may be divided into three zones; one, divided into holdings, is in the 
plain and the soil is very fertile; another is mostly mountainous and the 
soil, in which lime predominates, is of average fertility. The third, yet 
more mountainous, is not really suited to cultivation but is well adapted 
to reafforestation. These tfiree zones are divided fox settlement into 49 
lots, with an area varying, according to the quality of the soil, the condi¬ 
tions of cultivation, the exposure, etc. Thus some lots attain a maximum 
area of 20 hectares while others are of the minimum area of 10 hectares. 

The settlers installed themselves there in 1914; but at first the isolation, 
the lack of industry of some who thought they could live at the expense of 
the Govemement, and perhaps other causes made development very slow, 
more especially so as some of the settlers, engaged on afforestation works, 
could live on their wages and so thought it unnecessary to exert themselves 
in cultivating their holdings. Nevertheless a few sensible and active people 
saved the situation; by word and deed they encouraged the lazy, and in 
1918 the settlement had attained full development. Each settler possesses 
a plantation of 700 olive-trees and a small vineyard, but these latter, so far, 
do not seem to have given satisfactory results. 

As was to be expected, the soul of the settlement of Sierra de Salmas 
was the co-operative association; by the purchase and sale of cereals it realiz- 
^3*9^*902 pesetas for 111,990 kgs. of grain; 35,800 kgs. of hyperphosphates 
were sold to "the settlers and the profits realised on the purchase and sale 
of foodstuffs amounted to 3,191.34 pesetas which were equitably distributed 
among the members. Most of the settlers, taking advantage of the credit 
facilities afforded them by the co-operative association, have purchased 
farm animals, carts, implements, etc. 

Ten kilometres from the capital is the settlement of La Alqueira, cov¬ 
ering an area of 467 hectares of plain land; the soil is fairly rich in nitrates 
and potash but somewrhat deficient in sulphuric add. It is divided up into 
55 holdings, of which 22 each of an area of 3 hectares are cultivated as 
vineyards, and the other 33 each have 6 hectares under cereal crops and 
1 hectare under vines. * 

The harvest returns were 90,170 kgs. in 1917-18, and 183,299 in 1918-19. 
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The maximum earnings obtained on any one holding were 3,250 pesetas in 
1918 and 4,080 in 1919. 

Another settlement deserving mention is that of Mongo (the Roman 
Monsagonis) in the north of the province of Alicante. It is 753 metres 
above the sea-level, and covers an area of from 1,200 to 1,300 hectares. 
Once this ground was covered by a vast pine-forest which gradually died off, 
leaving the place in a state of desolation. In May 1908 an engineer of the 
Central Commission visited this estate and proposed that it be brought 
under cultivation. The first section, known as Mongo-Den ia> covers some 
650 hectares, from which 235 must be deducted for they consist of a huge 
mass of rock which caps the mountain. 

Forty families have been settled there, cultivating individual holdings 
as well as a holding held in common. The average income of each settler 
is 2,070 pesetas; a small sum undoubtedly, but which yet allows the work¬ 
er to live pretty comfortably, which he could not do if he were dependent 
on the wages of a day labourer. Moreover, it is to be hoped that when the 
Government will be able to advance larger sums the conditions of the 
settlers will be considerably improved. 

We cannot pass by in silence another settlement which, although it is 
yet only a project, deserves special mention on account of its size. We 
refer to the settlement of Gandaras de Prado , in the south of Galicia, very 
well situated for the Roman road which goes to the Portuguese frontier 
runs through it as does also the railway which connects Orense with Vigo. 
It covers an area of 418 hectares. A plan for diversified farming is pro¬ 
posed for this settlement, that is to say each holding of about three hectares 
will be used not only for raising crops but also for raising livestock on a small 
scale. Each holding will be provided with four head of cattle, six sheep, 
three goats, three pigs, and fifty head of poultry. The annual income of 
each holding is expected to amount to about 2,300 pesetas. 

In July 1919 the Central Commission proposed to the Government to 
make an important settlement in Andalusia, on a tract of 10,000 hectares 
which can be irrigated from the swamps of the Guadalcacia, and which would 
be brought under intensive cultivation by no fewer than three or four thous¬ 
and families. The preparatory works will, of course, be long and costly, but, 
as a beginning, 2,000 hectares divided up into 650 holdings have already been 
set aside for settlers. The Commission estimates the cost of putting them 
into working order at over half a million pesetas, which the Government 
will loan with the requisite guarantees of repayment within a period of 
twenty-five years at an interest rate of five per cent, per annu m . 


* 

* * 

These few examples clearly show that the Government is devoting 
careful study to the problem of home colonization in Spain and that it has 
found the right way of solving it. Undoubtedly much has still to be done, 
but the activity so far displayed by that important body, the Central 
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Commission, is a guarantee that new and more effective means will be 
thought out for the final solution of the difficult problem. The obstacles 
in the way are serious and many, but they are not insuperable; the 'works 
of able and learned students of this question contain practical suggestions ; 
there are examp les to encourage the farmer and enable him to overcome 
the disappointment caused by early failures; proposals have been made which 
will reduce the heavy expenditure required for organizing a settlement; 
suggestions are available which should induce the owners of large tracts of 
uncultivated land to attempt its reclamation, and practical advice of all 
kinds is forthcoming which should provide the legislator with material for 
drafting a new Act, radically modifiying any antiquated features in the 
measure passed in 1907. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE. 

PROFIT S H A R I N G IN AGRICULTURE. — Comptes rendus des seances de l’Acad&me 
d’Agriculture de France, session oi 28 April 1920. 

The French Academy of Agriculture having entrusted to two of its 
sections the task of considering the question of the best course to be taken 
in order to unite more closely all who were working together for the success 
of agriculture, from the first rejected the idea of profit-sharing in the exact 
sense of the words, because on a farm, still more than in a workshop, the 
figures representing the profits are liable to be contested, especially be¬ 
cause in agriculture the profits are in continual danger of being lost through 
external factors, such as atmospheric conditions. Hence serious disap¬ 
pointments may await the profit-sharers and perhaps an element of dis¬ 
couragement instead of a stimulant. 

The Academy has therefore unanimously recommended less ambi¬ 
tious solutions on the following principles: 

To the labourers fixed wages should be guaranteed at the normal 
rate of wages in the district, and they should be given an interest on the 
one hand in the increase of production, both vegetable and animal, and 
on the other hand in the diminution of expenses, both with regard to the 
cost of materials, and that of labour. 

To give the labourers an interest in the increase of vegetable or animal 
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production, they should receive a premium calculated, not on the sale 
price, but on the quantity produced, so much per quintal of com, or oats, 
so much per hectolitre of wine made, or in the case of animal produce, so 
much for every animal raised or fattened, so much per kilogramme of but¬ 
ter produced, etc. How to give the labourers an interest in the diminution 
of expenses is a more difficult question. But its solution is not impossible, 
and with a little ingenuity a system may be invented and worked by which 
premiums or gratifications will be given for avoiding the necessity of repairs 
to harness, tools and machines, if the employees succeed in keeping the ex¬ 
penses of the employer below a certain fixed sum. 

In short, the Academy considers that the best method of giving 
the labourer an interest in agricultural improvement, is to ensure to him 
the rate of wages normal in the district, and to give him in addition, pre¬ 
miums on production and economies, the head of the undertaking being, 
in all circumstances, the undisputed master of the direction of the works. 


LITHUANIA. 

PROPOSED AGRARIAN REFORM. The Board of Trade Journal , X° 1211. London, 
12 February 1920. 

Before the war the Russian Government owned an average of 10 per 
cent, of the landed estates of Lithuania; the rest was divided among persons 
of Russian origin at various times. A portion of these estates were granted 
with special privileges to Russian statesmen. These were known as " majo¬ 
rat '* aod “ fideikommiss. ** The proprietor of a majorat estate had no right 
to sell or mortgage it and if he had no lawful successor the estate reverted 
to the Government. The owner of a fideikommiss could dispose of his 
estate only to members of the family. Some estates were also granted to 
Russians in fee simple. 

In all, about 36 per cent, of the total land area belonged to private land- 
owners and big proprietors, possessing not less than 2,000 hectares. Of 
the remainder, 60 per cent, represented farms of not over 100 desiatins; 
18.4 per cent, farms from 100 to 1,000 desiatins ; and 21.6 per cent, farms 
over that area. 

Among those engaged in farming, 98.4 per cent, were smallholders of 
not more than 100 desiatins; 1.5 per cent, were holders of from 100 to 1,000 
desiatins; and 0.1 per cent, big holders of 1,000 desiatins and over. Of small 
farms not exceeding three desiatins there were about 110,000 representing 
28 per cent, of the farming population. Half-a-million persons, or about 15 
to 20 per cent, of the agricultural population, were landless. 

The fundamental principles of the proposed land reforms are as follows: 
From all Government-owned land, majorats, estates in gift and expropriat¬ 
ed lands which exceed the maximum norm to be permitted there is being 
formed a special land fund or reserve. The proposed maximum norm is 200 to 
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300 desiatin*. The balance will be divided among the small farmer class and 
those without land, in the first place to veteran soldiers, in fee simple, if de¬ 
sired, or leased in the proportion of 6 to 20 hectares per family. If close to a 
town the grant will be considerably less. This land is to be transferred for 
cash down or on very easy terms of payment; 90 per cent, of the value to be 
paid in instalments spread over 45 years. For expropriated land, the Govern - 
ment will make payments extending over 66 years. The first land to be 
expropriated will be estates ruined during the war, or the cultivation of 
which is below the average. 


PORTUGAL. 


BILL for. GRANTING land TO DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. — Diano de noticias. 

Lisbon, 4 April 1920. 

The Portuguese government has recently presented to Parliament a 
bill for the expropriation of uncultivated lands, whether private property 
or belonging to public administrations, in order to constitute small agri¬ 
cultural colonies of from five to twenty hectares in extent, to be managed 
by discharged soldiers (Casals Apricolas dos Soldados da Grande Guerra). 

The order in which the plots are to be distributed will be determined by 
the military claims of the candidates (mutilated, decorated for bravery, 
decorated with the military cross). The government opening the neces¬ 
sary credit to the colonists, and authorizing them to avail themselves 
of all the provisions of the law as regards co-operation requires from them 
a reasonable price for each plot. These plots will be exempt from all taxes 
for 25 years, the period necessary for continued possession to be trans¬ 
formed into right of property, but the holders will be under an obligation 
to pay an annual sum commensurate with the extent of the plot. 

It is understood thnt within the prescribed period the plot shall nei¬ 
ther be alienated nor burdened with any obligation or mortgage bond ex¬ 
cept such as may be for the advantage of the State, and consequent on agri¬ 
cultural credit transactions to w r hich it has given consent. 

It is hoped that with the passing of this bill and the application of 
the law a large extent of uncultivated land will in a short time produce 
food sufficient to make Portugal independent of foreign supplies: in any 
case it is certain that these provisions will put the food problem on the w r ay 
to a definite solution. 


ALFRFDCL RTJGGFRI, gerente responsabile. 



THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established tinder the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FINLAND. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION ( Continuation ) (i). 

* 

§ 3. Local co-operative societies. 

We will now explain rapidly the position of local co-operative socie¬ 
ties according to the latest available data, adding some comparison with 
previous years, so as to throw light on their progressive development. It 
will be seen that notwithstanding the inevitable reaction after the war, 
and the state of internal disorder manifested in a later period, yet as a whole 
the co-operative movement in Finland continues to grow with happy re¬ 
sults. We limit the present study to three of the principal forms of co¬ 
operation : co-operative dairies, co-operative credit banks, and co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies. 

A. Co-operative Dairies . 

During the war there was a considerable numerical development of co¬ 
operative dairies, rising from 410 at the end of 19x3 to 494 at the end of 
1918. 

Unfortunately the statistics elaborated by the “ Pellervo ” as to the 
composition, working and results of these societies are incomplete, refer- 


1) For the first part of this article see our issue of May 1920. 
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ling to a different number of societies in different years, and comparison 
of one period with another is accordingly imperfect and sometimes 
impossible. 

Of the 494 dairies in existence at the end of 1918, 328 had sent in the 
number of their members, a total of 41,584. Thus in that year the average 
number of members per dairy was 127. Only 5 societies had more than 500 
members (the most numerous was the “ Iisalmen Osuusmeijerei ” in the 
district of Kuopio, with 882 members), 52 had from 200 to 500members, 96 
from 100 to 200, 82 from 50 to 100, 75 from 20 to 50, and 18 fewer than 20 
(the smallest was the “ Basto andelsmejerei ” in the district of Abo, with 
11 members). 

For 399 societies the value of the shares was known for 1918. It was 
usually 20 marks, but rose in some dairies to a maximum of 40 marks, and 
in others fell to a minimum of one mark per head; the members are gener¬ 
ally expected to pay besides a supplementary contribution which usually 
amounts to one and a half of the share. As to liability, out of 396 so¬ 
cieties which gave information on the subject, 122 had adopted the system 
of unlimited liability, 155 that of liability limited to an amount varying 
from a minimum of 5 to a maximum of 100 marks ; in 119 the members 
were not liable. 

The total number of cows possessed by members of 328 co-operative 
dairies was 264,698, with an average of 6.4 per member ; for 317 dairies the 
members who possessed few er than 4 cows were 15,159, those who had from 
4 to 15 were 20,516, those w r ho had more than 15 w T ere 2,971. 

In the greater number of cases the dairies receive milk from the farmers 
who belong to them, but—especially in the east and northeast where the 
population is very sparse — there are societies which receive instead cream 
obtained by means of separators which the peasants have in their homes, 
and lastiy, there are societies w T hich receive both milk and cream; of 371 
societies wdiich furnished particulars on this subject, in 1918,248 belonged 
to the first category, 8S to the second, and 35 to the third. We hear of 
195 dairies which receive produce also from non-members, while ill have 
declared that they are supplied only by their own members. The total 
quantity of milk sent in to 307 dairies in 1918 was 160,965,583 kilos, with 
a daily average per society of 2,229 kilos., and an average per cow of 703 
kilos, per annum. As to machinery in their possession 363 societies out 
of 406 declared that they possessed separators, and 36 had refrigerators: 
seven devoted themselves exclusively to making cheese. As to the form 
of power employed, 276 out of these 406 dairies used steam, 5 used electri¬ 
city, 7 used both steam and electricity, 9 used water powrer, 2 used steam 
and water power, 48 used animal traction, 52 used manual labour, and 7 
used animal traction and manual labour together. In about 75 per cent, 
of the societies the milk was pasteurised (in 1918 this was the case in 258 dai¬ 
ries out of 345 which furnished particulars on this subject). Out of 
160,965,383 kilos, of milk received by 307 dairies inigiS, 130,643,654 were 
utilized for butter making, 5,579,279 for cheese making, 369,684 for pay¬ 
ments in kind, and 24,381,766 were sold. 
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The quantity of butter manufactured was 658,005 kilos., of cheese 
395,366 kilos. 

Several societies do other business besides dairying. Thus in 1918, 
39 societies stated that in addition they carried on the business of millin g, 
18 the breeding of pigs, 4 agriculture, 3 working in wood, 2 collective pur¬ 
chases, 1 glass making, etc. 

The total balance sheet of 287 societies showed in 191S the following 
situation: 


Assets . 

Marks 

Liabil ties . 

Marks 

In hand. 

1,371,712 

Loan capital: 


Deposits, credits, shares etc. . 

7,464,853 

Government loans ..... 

477,583 

Buildings and fixtures. 

3,548,545 

Loans from banks etc.. . . 
Owned capital: 

5,745,559 

Minor assets . 

687,439 

Share capital. 

3,734,909 

Produce in stock, etc . ... 

4,359,547 

Supplementary payments. . 

2,035,433 

Supplementary payments . . . 

103,586 

Reserve fund. 

1,468,006 



Working fund. 

1,708,122 



Excess of assets. 

4,366,070 

Total . . . 

19,535,682 

Total . . . 

19,535,682 


Table V. — Aggregate Balance Sheets ot Co-operative Dairies 
from 1905 to 1918. 

(in thousands of marks). 

Assets Liabilities 




Build- 
ings , 
and 

fiactmes 

Various 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

pay¬ 

ments 

Total 

l 

Loans 
granted 
In the 

State 

Other 

loans 

Owned 

capital 

Total 

Excess 

of 

assets 

191S 

7,465, 

5*549 

6,4x8 

104 

19,530 

478 

5,746 

8,946 

15.170 

4,366 

1917 

5,290 

5,182 

5,48i 

36 

15,989 

4S6 

5,109 

7,2x6 

12,8x1 

3,178 

1916 

5.I9S 1 

6,103 

3,352 

47 

14,700 

813 

3,757 

7,616 

12,186 

2,514 

1915 

4,173 

6,132 

2,262 

61 

12,628 

1,144 

2,406 

6,713 

10.263 

*,365 

1914 

2,812' 

6,84s 

1.597 

73 

11,330 

1,353 

2,735 

6,227 

10,315 

1,015 

1913 , 

2,290 

6,550 

1,3X6 

84 

10,240 

1,468 

2,305 

5,571 

9,344 

896 

1912 

2,266 

6,668| 

1,136 

80 

10,150 

1,677 

2,298 

5,203 

9,178' 

97* 

1911 

I,858| 

7,262| 

1,076 

159 

10,355 

2,006 

2,744 

4,750 

9,500 

855 

1910 , 

I,3<W> 

7,083 

934 1 

2 X 8 

9,535 

2,179 

2,830 

3,915 

8,924' 

6 l I 

1909 1 

I,o 82 ) 

7,287! 

967 

282 

9 618 

2,584 

3,259 

3,320 

9,163 

455 

1908 | 

937 

6,936| 

840 

2251 

8,938, 

2.619 

3,132 

2,672 

8,423 

f 515 

1907 

632 

6,022' 

602 

194 

7,450 

2,086 

3,iii 

1.9*4 

7,m 

339 

1906 

4341 

4*^9 

366 

83i 

5,102 

L343 

2,332 

1,192 

4,867 

235 

19051 

286, 

2,715 

326j 

34, 

3,361 

752 

i, 662 ( 

729 

3,143 

218 
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The owned capital represents an average of 59 per cent of the total cap¬ 
ital at the disposal of the co-operative dairies; of the 287 societies of which 
we possess data, 66 provide for their own requirements exdusivdy out of 
their own means, while for 156 the loan capital represented less than 50 per 
cent, and for 65 above 50 per cent. The dairies which have recourse to 
State credit are 33, for sums varying from 1,250 to 40,000 marks. 

We reproduce in the Table V (page 457) the position from 1905 to 1918 
of certain items of assets and liabilities, pointing out however that the data 
are not exactly comparable, as they refer from year to year to a different 
number of sodeti.es. 

The account of receipts ami expenditure was in 1918, also for 287 dai¬ 
ries, as follows: 


Otis 

Marks 

Debit. 

Marks 

Available surplus brought for- 


Deficit brought forward from 


ward from 191^. 

*- 12,727 

191/. 

49,018 

From sales . 

113,202,117 

Stuns paid for milk, cream, etc. 

100,051,981 

Various receipts, (work done 


Working expenses. 

8,180,208 

gratis, profits of accessory in¬ 


Other expenses. 

907,845 

dustries, interest, etc) . . . 

1,672,191 

Carried forward. 

2 , 139,593 

Supplementary payments . . • 

136,080 

Excess of receipts over expen¬ 




diture . 

4 , 366,070 

Total . . . 

113,694,715 

Total . . . 

US, 694 » 7 i 5 


Table VI .—Receipts and Payments of Co-operative Dairies from 1905 to 1908. 

(in thousands of marks). 

Receipts Expenditure 




Including 


Including 


Totals 

receipts 
accruing 
from sales 

Totals 

i 

Sums paid | 

for milk. Expense? Bonus 
cream, etc. 1 


19 X 8 • . 

115.695 

113,203 

nx ,329 

100 , 0*2 

8,x8o 

2,140 

1917 . 

79,156 

77,594 

75,978 

67,319 

6,526 

2,176 

19x6 ... 

61,958 

60,500 

59,445 

51,490 

6 ,0X2 

1,9x1 

19 X 5 - 

47 » 7°7 

46,750 

45.342 

39,209 

4,763 

1,307 

1914 • • 

38.567 

36,319 

37,557 

3X,224 

4,425 

1,001 

1913 . 

36,515 

34,303 

35.619 

29,762 

4,022 

993 

X9X2. 

34*073 

31,801 

33,101 

27,645 

3,614 

x ,°33 

X 9 XI. 

32418 

30,200 

31,563 

26,296 

3,565 

951 

1910. 

27.004 

25,163 

26,393 

21,761 

3,234 

785 

1909 . 

24,343 

22,739 

23.887 

X 9>559 

3,201 

640 

X908. 

22,965 

21,630 1 

22,501 

18,606 

3,012 

572 

1907 . 

17.468 

16,470 ' 

17,130 

14,110 

2,366 

432 

X906. 

13.906 

12,853 

13,671 

11,566 

1,663 

300 

X 905 . 

11.437 

10,535 , 

11,2x9 

9,622 

1,357 

209 
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The dairies which closed the year with a loss, and were obliged to 
recur to supplementary payments were 23, against 264 which had an ex¬ 
cess of receipts over expenditure. 

In Table \T (page 458) we sum up the total financial results of the co¬ 
operative dairies from 1903 to 1918, making the usual reservation about 
comparing the data. 


B. Co-operative Credit Societies . 

The co-operative credit societies also increased in number during 
the period of the war: while in 1913 there were 476, at the end of 1918 there 
were 708. Thus in five years there was an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 

The facts given here refer only to the credit societies financed by the 
Central Credit Institute. They are all agricultural in character, and in 
1918 they numbered 606, with 28,854 members, or an average of 47 
members in each. Only 41 societies numbered more than 100 members 
(the largest is the “ Vesannon ” in the district of Kuopio with 237 members); 
175 had from 50 to 100, and 390 less than 50 with a minimum of 9 (for the 
“ IvOpenkulman ” in the district of Abo). 

Table VII. — Number , Amount ana Duration of Loans granted 
by Local Ciedit Societies, 


, I Number of loans Percentage of 

I granted 01 the duration of various categories of loans 


Years 1 

Number Total - 

, amount amount 

1 of 

1 of per 

loans loans loan 

Year more 

than 
or 1 jear 

and less 
“ than 3 

more 

than 

3 sears 

IflaM formoij ioan » 
for than for more 

1 year * vear than 



1000 market 









marks 








19x8 ...... 

IO,X22 

5,569 

550 

2,138 

4,757 

3,227 

21.12 

47.OO 

31.88 

1917 . 

II,809 

4,583 

388 

2,669 

5,674 

3,466 

22.60 

48.05 

29.35 

1916. 

20,375 

4,743 

233 

4,415 

10,236 

5-724 

2X.67 

50.24 

28.09 

1915 . 

27.464 

4,132 

150 

6,189 

*5,38* 

5,894 

22.53 

56.01 

21.46 

1914 . 

22,877 

3,635 

159 

4,147 

13,597 

5,133 

lS.13 

59.43 

22.44 

1913 . 

19,892 

3.269 

X64 

3,903 

1195s 

4,031 

19.62 

60.12 

20.26 

19 X 2 . 

18,280 

2,777 

152 

4,247 

10,735 

3,298 

23.23 

58.73 

18.04 

X 9 rtl. 

18,104 

2,491 

138 

5,028 

10,256 

2,820 

27.77 

56.65 

15.58 

1910. 

1 *5.589 

2,138 

137 

3,625 

9,124 

2,840 

23.25 

58.53 

18.22 

1909 . 

*3.83* 

2,201 

159 

3,499 

7,665 

2,667 

25.30 

55.42 

19.28 

X908. 

. * 1.777 

2,lSl 

I «5 

2,931 

6.272 

2,574 

24.89 

53.26 

21.85 

1907 . 

7.497 

1.240 

165 

2,028 

3,864 

1,605 

27.05 

5*. 54 

2I.4X 

1906. 

4,700 

667 

142 

1,608 

2,47* 

621 

34-21 

52.58 

13.21 

1905 . 

4.147 

564* 

136 

1,708 

*.857 

582 

41.19 

44.78 

14.03 

1904 . 

1,663 

277 

I67 1 

643 

787 

233 

38.67I 

47.32 

X4.OX 
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The value of the share varies from 10 to 100 marks; in the greater 
number of cases it is either 60 or 100 marks. The owned capital of the 
banks on 31 December 1918 comprized 1,068,09b marks of share capi¬ 
tal, and 624,403 marks of reserve fund etc., in all 1,692,499 marks. The 
loan capital was 5,962,740 marks, lent by the Central Credit Institute, and 
deposits amounting to 5,640,682 marks. 

The number and amount of the loans granted by local credit societies 
and the duration of the loans are shown in Table VII (page 459) in which we 
give the data from iql4. to ir,ib, pointing out that these data are somewhat 
incomplete. 

As will be seen the amount of the loans which from 1904 to 1915 was 
always about 150 marks has increased considerably during the last three 
j’ears. And it is worth noting that more recently the number of loans for 
a period exceeding three years has proportionately increased. 

The information given in the next table respecting the objects for which 
the loans were obtained is of special interest: 


Table VIII. — Objects ot Loans from Local Credit Societies . 


Year- 



Number of loans granted for 



Improve¬ 
ment of 

land 

Purcha s e of 
agricultural 
implementb, 
etc. 

Purchase 

of 

cattle 

Building 

1 

Other 

objects 

191S . 

• • • . 

4,261 

1*504 

1*397 

*.677 

2,063 

1917. 


4.796 

1.834 

1,84; 

2*1/7 

2,184 

1916 . 


m,I94 

3. fi 24 

3.5°* 

2,914 

3.067 

1915. 


12,833 

6,091 

3.863 

4,621 

3.680 

1914. * 


10,973 

4.58i 

2*595 

5*133 

2,596 

1913. 


S.151 

3*910 

3*240 

4.693 

2,241 

19X2. 


7»i70 

4*447 

2,8oS 

4»“9 

1,7“ 

I9II. 


7.491 

4*989 

2,213 

3,549 

i*334 

1910 . 


6,421 

2,944 

I.97S 

2,856 

i*39o 

1909 . 


0,309 

2,642 

1,694 

2,704 

1,299 

X90S.. 


4.S47 

2,246 

*,7*4 

2,135 

1,498 

1907 . 


3,309 

1,661 

1,136 

1,276 

465 

1906. 


1.958 

1,132 

785 

791 

253 

1905. 


1,628 

998 

649 

479 

408 

1904. 


783 

. 430 

26l 

173 

X02 


I/astly in Table IX we give a summary of the aggregate balance sheet 
of all the local co-operative credit sodeties financed by the Central Credit 
Institute. 
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Table IX. — Aggregate Balance Sheet of Loud Ciedii Societies. 

fui t x ousands ot mark? 


Years 



Asset- 




DiaoJities 



Balance 

»p to 31 
De¬ 
cember 

r»cft 

Credits 

Shares 
in tue 
Central 
Institute 

Farm 

ture 

etc 

Total 

Sha r e 

Capital 

Resene 

Furds 

I<oaus 
due to 
Central 
Institute 
etc 

Depo¬ 

sits 

Total 

ot assets 
o\er 
liabili¬ 
ties 

1918 

773 

10,561 

2,083 

13,417 

i,o6S 

624 

5,963 5.650 

13*305 

112 

1917 

596 

9,289 

409 

6l 

10 355 

9t>3 

503 

5.371 

3*390 

10,227 

128 

1916 

439 

7.7*7 

320 

57 

8,549 

852 

429 

6 120 

1,063 

8,464 

85 

1915 

298 

7,001 

275 

54 

7,628 

733 

359 

6 099 

365 

7,556 

*“2 

1914 

207 

6,184 

216 

53 

6,660 

638 

307 

5*474 

186 

6,605 

55 

1913 

200 

5.419 

163 

5& 

5>S3S 

562 

262 

4,804 

16" 

5,795 

43 

TQI2 

214 

4.586 

IOO 

56 

5,066 

495 

219 

4*163 

144 

5,021 

45 

TQII 

204 

4,363 

95 

47 

4,~OQ 

429 

1 ho 

3*952 

107 

4,663 

41 

T9IO 

196 

4,197 

SS 

45 

4.526 

352 

139 

3 923 

77 

4 4QI 

35 

1909 

205 

3.864 

79 

4° 

4188 

269 

IOO 

3»~24 

60 

-1,153 

35 

1908 

126 

3,010 

63 

10 

3,20Q 

184 

58 

2,S8i 

52 

3*175 

34 

I907 

83 

1,786 

40 

6 

I.9I5 

119 

30 

1.703 

44 

1,896 

19 

I906 

61 

069 

23 

1 

1,054 

71 

13 

937 

21 

1,042 

12 

1905 

39 

64S 

17 

1 

705 

43 

6 

<>43 

11 

703 

2 

I904 

16 

273 


1 

297 

15 

2 

2-3 

7 

297 

— 


There has been a remarkable increase in the share capital which in 
the last five years has almost doubled, in the deposits which from 1913 to 
1918 have increased by 130 per cent., and in the reserve funds, etc., which 
have increased by 140 per cent, in the same time. Lastly, it should be 
stated that not all the societies have closed their accounts with a profit: in 
1916, 92 banks (out of 572) closed with a total loss of 3,251 marks; in 1917, 
81 (out of 599) with a total loss of 4,713 marks, and in 191b, 9 q (out of 
606) with a total loss of 7,172 marks. 

C. Cu-operatne Dist*i h ative Societies. 

Co-operative distributive societies have also developed considerably 
during the war, increasing from 512 in 1913 to 6S9 at the end of 191S. 

The number of members was known for only 549 societies on 31 De¬ 
cember 1918. There were 234,526, making an average of 427 members per 
society : 33 numbered more than 1000 (the most numerous is the " Elanto ” 
of Helsingfors with 18,758 members), 58 have less than 100. 

The amount of the shares is in the greater number of cases either 10 or 
20 marks, but it falls in some societies to a minimum of 4 marks, and 
rises in others to a*maximum of too marks ; the average for 581 societies 
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is 15.81 marks. Thirteen societies have adopted the system of unlimited 
liability of the members; in 634 societies the members have a supplementary 
limited liability, in a proportion varying from 5 to 2000 marks (average for 
581 societies, 79.48 marks); lastly in 42 societies there is no supplementary 
liability of the members. 

On 31 December 1918 the owned capital of 497 societies was 26,041,979 


marks divided as follows : 

Marks 

Share capital . .. 4,005,298 

Reserve funds. 12,720,034 

Other funds. 9,316,647 


In 1918 for 551 societies, the sales effected amounted to 360,871,561 
marks; the purchases made from the Union of Co-operative Distributive 
Societies to 85,357,712 marks ftor 585 societies). The expenses were 
23,673,791 marks, representing 5.7 per cent, of the receipts; the net profit 
was 18,051,694 marks, equal to 4.4 per cent, of the receipts. Only 22 so¬ 
cieties closed their accounts with a loss. 

To show more clearly the development of this form of co-operative 
society we think it expedient to sum up in the following table some cha¬ 
racteristic features of their work for a series of years, pointing out that the 
figures of the different columns cannot exactly be compared with one an¬ 
other, as they refer to a different number of societies. 

Tabee X. — Summary ot Data Respecting the Work 
ot Co-operative Distributive Societies . 

{in thousands of marks) 



Amount j 

Total 

Total 

Surplus 

Owned 

of 

Years 

of 1 Expenses 


1 

assets 

capital 

sales 

assets 

1 liabilities 

over 

liabilities 


1918 .... 

. . 20,042 

460,872 

23.647 

226,299 

107,971 

18,328 

1917 - - - - 

18,356 

340,248 

16,753 

106,823 

90,192 

16,631 

1916 .... 

.. 11,078 

162,648 

8,105 

60,741 

52,558 

8,183 

1915 

8,136 

89,158 

5,040 

33 ,on 

29,407 

3,604 

1914 .... 

.. 6,840 

65.250 

4 , 5 X 5 

25,952 

23,718 

2,234 

1913 - • • • 

5.397 

56,248 

2,8x5 

23,995 

22,189 

1,806 

1912 . - . - 

4,^95 

53.40X 

2,513 

22,444 

20,779 1 

1,665 

19IX .... 


47.508 

2,225 

19,824 

18,292 

1,532 

I9XO .... 

3 , 38 i 

43,589, 

2,076 1 

18,159 

17,031 

1,128 

1905 .... 

540 

io,8u 

393 

3.952. 1 

3.63* 1 

32X 
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§ 4. The central institutions. 


The local co-operative societies of which we have hitherto spoken are 
federated in provincial organisations or central national institutions. The 
first, not economic in character, are intended chiefly to study in detail the 
numerous technical questions which interest the societies affiliated to them, 
and to complete in some way the more general work of the “ Pellervo ”, in the 
sense of unifying, directing and controlling the action of the local societies. 
The central institutions are economic organizations formed with the object 
of facilitating the operations and transactions of the local co-operative so¬ 
cieties, besides carrying on a commercial activity of their own. The cen¬ 
tral economic institutions working for agricultural co-operation of which 
we have particulars, are five in number. Their names are: 

(1) The Central Co-operative Society for the Exportation of Butter 
“Valio” (Andelsmore\portaffaren Yalio m. b. L), founded in 1903. 

(2) The Central Credit Institute of Rural Co-operative Banks ( Andels- 
kassornas Centralkreditanstalt A . B.), founded in 1903 

(3) The Union of Co-operative Distributive Societies \Centrallaget 
tor kindelsslagea 1 Finland m. b. t\ founded in 1904. 

(4) The Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricultu¬ 
ral Requisites " Hankija ” (Centralandelsaffaren Hankkiia m. b. L). 

(5) The Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricul¬ 
tural Requisites " Tabor ” ( Centrainndelslaget Labor m. b. t.). 

Of each of these we will give a short account. 


A. The Central Co-operative Society for the Exportation 
o} Butter “ Valio 


The principal task of this central society is to arrange for the sale of 
the butter brought in by the societies affiliated it. Before the war, the great¬ 
er part was exported ; in 1913, 93.7 per cent, was sent abroad (68.1 per 
cent to England, 21.7 per cent to Germany, and 3.9 per cent to Russia). 
With the war the home market took a more important part in the disposal 
of the butter, so that the quantity sold in the country rose to 6.3 per cent, in 
1913,10.6 per cent, in 1914, 21.8 per cent, in 1915, 64.4 per cent, in 1916 and 
75-5 pe* cent, in 1917- This was the consequence either of the diminished 
total production, or of the restrictions placed on exports. In 1918 there was 
a serious falling off in production because of the mil war, and the butter 
trade was placed under the control of the Ministry of Food Supply. 

The following table shows the quantities of butter that passed through 
the “ Valio ”, and the sums paid by it to the affiliated dairies for a series 
of years. 
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Table XI. — Quantities and Price of Blitter Sold through the “ Vaho”. 


Years 

Dairies a&kated 

to the u Vali ,f 

Butter received 

^quintals) 

Sums paid 

(In thousands 
of marks' 

Average price 
per quintal 

(marks' 

191S 

2S4 

28,942 

43,259 

1 -494-65 

19*7. 

27s 

60,012 

37.176 

619.47 

1916. 

. . . 269 

79,892 

32.779 

410.29 

1915. 

... 251 

81,506 

30,722 

376.92 

1914. 

. . 232 

76,358 

20,647 

270.40 

1913. 

... 201 

70,986 

19,586 

275-93 

1912. 

T'-o 

... 

56,031 

16,142 

288.10 

I9H. 

... .Jo 

53,210 

14.613 

274-45 

1910. 

• • * 157 

47*937 

12,750 

265.97 

*909. 

• - 150 

44,590 

H.535 

258.6S 

190S. 

. . . I46 

42,820 

n.474 

267.96 

1907. 

I 4 I 

44*no 

10,804 

244-93 

1906. 

. • . . * So 

28,788 

7.250 

251.82 


Besides butter the “ Yalio *' arranged for the sale of cheese, eggs, whole 
milk, sterilized milk, cream, sour milk, etc. In the last three years the quan¬ 
tities of these products sold were as follow: 



1918 

1917 


19X6 

Cheese, kg. 

245,279 

45342 S 


292,193 

Eggs. 

235,810 

538,063 


1,416,009 

Unskimmed milk, litres . . 

5.5o;,350 

7.7S2,S99 

(1) 

840,639 

Sterilized milk, litres.... 

603,969 

— 


— 

Cream, litres. 

339,96° 

482,023 

(1) 

164,252 

Sour milk, etc., litres . . . 

826,322 

516,795 

(1) 

89,217 

The total sales amounted 

to 64,550,220 

marks in 

1918 against 


50,000,000 in 1917 and 39,774,279 in 1916. 

The net profit was 1,030,579 marks in 1918 against 839,626 in 1917, 
and 511.289 in 191b. 

The owned capital of the Society rose from 1,508,256 marks in 1916 to 
2,177,445 in 1917, and to 3,612,299 in 191S. On 31 December 191S '. 
stood thus: 
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Share capital . . .. 88,700 

Guarantee fund. 443,500 

Reserve fund. 539,145 

Other funds. «.. 1,325,848 


Profit and loss account. . . . 214,106 

Total . . . 2,612,299 

2 ?. Central Credit Institute pt Rival Co-ope, line Banks 

The nature, objects and working of this institution were fully describ¬ 
ed in our issue of February 1915. 

We shall therefore now confine ourselves to giving a summary in the 
following tables of some of the chief data as to its development up to the 
end of December 1918, and the amount of the loan transactions effected 
by it. 

Table XII .—Statistics of the Co-operative Credit Societies Financed 
by the Central Institute . 


Annual income of members Estimated propert 

Number according to the register _ 

Number ® f of the members 

ot 

Years ot their 



banks 


Total 

Average 

Total 

Average 


financed 

members 

m 

member 

in 

per 

member 





m marks 

marks 

in marks 

1918- - • 

.... 606 

2M53 

37,144.080 

1,287 

373.462,895 

12,944 

1917. • • - 

... 599 

28,372 

30,198,802 

1,064 

307 , 437,015 

10,836 

1916. . . 

.... 572 

27,127 

24,390,178 

899 

210,960,469 

7,777 

1915- - • 

... 50S 

24,128 

20,305,803 

842 

172,-165,675 

7,148 

1914. . . 

.... 441 

21,422 

18,366,120 

t- 

fO 

00 

145 , 043,335 


1913. • • 

• • • •» 416 

19.755 

16,630,987 

842 

128,922,755 

6,526 

1912. . . 

.... 399 

18,567 

15 , 203,731 

8x9 

110,687,678 

5,962 

1911. . 

.... 398 

16,692 

14 , 037,702 

841 

95,442,201 

5.718 

1910. . . 

• • • ■ 374 

15.262 

12,576,162 

824 

83,790,804 

5.490 

1909. • - 

• • • • 34O 

13.460 

11,204,495 

832 

71,239,64.1 

5.293 

1908 . . 

.... 268 

10,184 

9 , 455,041 

928 

52,779,680 

5,183 

1907. . . 

. . . 210 

7,027 

6,463,098 

920 

35.942,370 

5,115 

1906. . . 

00 

rh 

H 

4,284 

4,257,028 

994 

23,885,040 

5.575 

1905. • • 

.... 119 

3,085 

3 » 275, 0 56 

1,062 

18,703,785 

6,063 

1904. . . 

. 60 

1,567 

1 , 930,352 

1,232 

11,861,195 

7,569 

1903. - - 


241 

332,010 

1.378 

1,918,250 

7,960 
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C. The Union of Co-operative Distributive Societies . 

This muon had on 31 December 1918, 494 societies affiliated to it- The 
total amount of the sales effected by it in the course of the year was 
107,715,834 marts. Salaries and expenses amounted to 3,357,231 marts. 
The net profit for the year was 3,615,574 marks, of which 75 per cent, was 
carried to the reserve fund. 

The funds of the Union have more than doubled in the last three years 
as may be seen in the following table : 



*}l 6 

1917 

1913 


marks 

marks 

marks 

Funds in cash . 




Reserve fund. 

4 , 300,000 

7,200,000 

10,000,000 

Paid up share capital. . . 

338,050 

294,600 

429,125 

Other funds. 

98,000 

98,000 

97,400 

Credit. 




Uncalled share capital 
Guarantee fund (supplemen¬ 

67,750 

81,400 

54,975 

tary liability of the 
members). 

1,217,400 

14:28,000 

1,452,300 

Total . . . 

5,921,200 

8,802,000 

12,033,800 


In the following table we give a summary of the statistics relating to 
the development of the Union from 1905 to 1918. 

Table XIV. — Development of the Union of Co-operative Distributive 
Societies from 1905 to 1918. 


Years 

Number of members 

Number of shares 

Amount of sales 
(In mads) 

1918. 

494 

4,841 

1 107,715,834 

1917 . 

442 

3,76° 

91 , 121,357 

1916. 

432 

4,058 

72,160,139 

1915 . 

341 

3.147 

35,098,5*2 

1914 . 

244 ' 

2,562 

1 24,285,756 

1913 . 

. 196 

1.794 

22,967,743 

1912 . 

168 

1.599 

• 19 , 523.147 

1911. 

. 148 

1,440 

16 , 141,722 

1910. 

139 

1,302 

13,610,079 

1909 . 

131 

1,374 

14 . 071,772 

1908. 

115 

1,140 

14,254,071 

1907 . 

so 

747 

i 8,884,858 

1906 ...... 

57 

547 

[ 4 . 036,594 

1905 . 

• I . 2 7 

281 

\ 1,004,025 
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D. The Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites “ Hankkija 99 . 

The number of members of the “ Hankkiia ” on 31 December 1918 was 
1,240, of which 862 were co-operative distributive societies. The amount of 
the sales effected by it in 1918 rose to 78,318,021 marks, an increase of about 
50,000,000 on those of the previous year. The expenses and salaries were 
2,976,138 marks; the net profit was 2,120,765 marks, of which 1,724,158 
marks were carried to the reserve fund. A dividend of 6 per cent, was paid 
on the paid-up share capital. 

The owned capital the " Hankkija *' at the dose of the last three 
years for which we have figures were as follow : 


1916 

lSl7 

1918 


rparTrs 

Tnarfrq 

Share capital. 148,800 

188,300 

229,400 

Guarantee fund (supplementary 

liability of the members) . 595,200 

753.200 

917,600 

Reserve fund.1,100,000 

1,270,642 

3,000,000 

Other funds. 247,815 

3,122,444 

3,526,020 

Total . . . 2,091,815 

5.334.586 

7,673,200 


The following table shows some data regarding the development of 
the “ Hankkjia 09 from 1905 to 1918. 

Table XV. — Development of the Central Co-operative Society “ Hankkija 90 
from 1905 to 1918. 


Years 

Individual 

members 

Number of members 

Agticol- Co-oper¬ 
ative Other 

tural distri¬ 
butive societies 

societies societies 

Total 

Number 

of 

shares 

Amount 

of 

sales 

On marks) 

19X8. 

3 02 

68 

S62 

8 

1,240 

2,294 

78,318,02! 

1917. 

298 

68 

826 

8 

1,200 

1,883 

*8,294,553 

X916. 

302 

68 

736 

8 

x,xo6 

1,488 

20,003,000 

1915. 

317 

69 

625 

— 

i,on 

**237 

n,3°3, 000 

1914. 

271 

67 

493 

— 

S32 

1,024 

7,023,000 

19*3. 

196 

s? 

347 

— 

610 

71S 

6,163,000 

19X2. 

156 

69 

257 

— 

482 

532 

5*443*97® 

IQII . 

148 

64 

227 

— 

439 

490 

4,817,000 

I9IO. 

122 

42 

m 

— 

35* 

407 

3,589,000 

1909 . 

121 

41 

197 

— 

359 

406 

2,841,000 

1908 . 

25 

16 

165 

— 

206 

218 

‘ 3*129,000 

1907 ...... 

— 

— 

134 

— 

134 

137 

2,621,000 

1906 . 

— 

— 

97 

— 

97 

— 

i*477.ooo 

1905*. 

— 

— 

6? 

— 

67 

— 

727,000 
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E. The Central Co-operative Society for the Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites “ Labor 

On 31 December 1918, 41 Taborhad 1,003 members, of which 134 
only were societies, and 871 were individual farmers. Its sales in 1918 
amounted to 25.847.570 marks, an increase of about 56 per cent, on the pre¬ 
ceding year. As to the goods sold, we have the following particulars for 
the last four years : 


Table XVI. — Goods sold by the “ Labor ” from 1915 to 1918. 


1918 1917 1915 1915 


Goods 

Quanti¬ 
ty in ki¬ 
logram- 1 
■me** 

Value 

in 

marks logram ‘ 

Trips 

Value gSt 
ty in fa- 

marts I °8 ram - 1 

m« 1 

V ^ ue tyfakil 

—i "ST 

Value 

in 

marks 

Feeding stuffs .... 
Manures. 

1,383,063 

1 , 846,392 

1,189,2327,005,164 
682,040 1 , 864,950 

3 , 723 , 168 ! — 

6 , 558 , 64012 , 333,044 
11 , 449 , 624 ^ ” 

2,244,866 — 

2,656,890 28 , 945,607 
552,326 6 , 873,356 
1,221,809 — 

2 , 377,758 2 , 149,213 
4 , 393,337 — 

3 , 393,922 ( — 

1,967,038 — 

6,000,136 22,994,070 
*90,326 5,473,184 
901,596 — 

1,009,113 2,128,365 
3,192,865 — 

1,517,952 — 

2,087,636 — 

'fill 

Mftrtiinpfi. 

Seed and cereals . . . 
Flour, bran, etc. . . . 

Various goods. 

Groceries. 

2,644,123 

: E ! 

Total. . 

— 1 

25 , 847,570 — 

16,563,080 — 

15,899,624 — 

9 * 35,947 


The net profit for 1918 was 605,186, marks, of which 350,050 were 
cariied,to the reserve fund. 

The funds at the disposal of the “ Tabor ” at the dose of the last 
three years for which we have data were as follow: 



3918 

1917 

1918 


mftrkg 


marks 

Share capital ...... 

Guarantee fund (supplemen- 

81,800 

72.950 

57.900 

tary liability of mem¬ 
bers) . 

1,636,000 

i. 459 ,ooo 

1,158,000 

Reserve fund. 

1,000,000 

640,000 

430,000 

Other funds. 

450.000 

301,188 

210,762 

Total . . . 

3,167,800 

^. 473.138 

1,856,662 
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In the following table we give some data showing the development of 
" Labor ” from 1906 to 1918. 

Tabus XVII. — Development of the Central Co-opemttve Society " Labor ” 

mm 1906 to 1918. 


Tears 

Individual 

members 

Number of members 

Societies 

Amount of sales 

(m marks; 

Total 

X9Z8 . . 


.... 871 

134 

1,015 

35.847.570 

1917 • • 


• - • • 795 

115 

910 

*6,563,080 

1916 . . 


.... 635 

78 

713 1 

15,889.624 

1915 . . 


.... 557 

63 

620 

9 , 435,947 

1914 . . 


.... 57I 

58 

42 V 

5 , 439 ,ooo 

1913 - * 


• - • • 359 

57 

416 

4 , 557 ,ooo 

1912 . . 


- • • • 335 

48 

383 

4,302,000 

I9II . . 


.... 318 

4 i 

359 

3,230,000 

I9IO . . 


.... 227 

40 

267 

2,408,000 

1909 . . 


.... 223 

36 

259 

2,707,000 

1908 . . 


.... 198 

3 i 

229 

2,301,000 

1907 . . 


.... 165 

19 

184 

1,868,000 

1906 


.... 164 

31 t 

195 

1,564,000 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

THE RURAItf CREDITS SOCIETIES IN MANITOBA — Farmer's Advocate , Vol EV, 
Nos 1426, 1430, and 1435 : Winnipeg, 21 January, 18 February and 24 March 1920. 
Gram Growers * Guide, Winnipeg, 3, 17 and 24 March 1920. Canadian Farm , VoL XVII, 
Nos 7,9 and 19: Toronto 23 and 30 January and 3 March 1920. Canadian Finance , Vol. XI, 
Nos 2 and 7: Winnipeg, 21 January and 7 April 1920. 

The development of the rural credits societies in Manitoba (1) has been 
very rapid. The societies are formed under a provincial act passed in 1917. 
In that year one society was formed and granted loans amounting to 

(x) See our issues of December 19x7 pp. 44-46; September 19x8, pp. 720-722; November* 
December 1918, pp. 908-909; June-July 19x9, pp. 341-342. 
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316,600; in 1918, 10 societies granted loans amounting to S 215,581; in 
1919, 38 societies granted loans amounting to S 1,051,876. The purposes for 
which loans were granted in 1919 and 1918 were as follows : 



191S 

1919 

Purchase of live stock. 

S 43,618 

* 172.533 

Breaking new land. 

. 59.437 

247,691 

Putting in and harvesting crop . 

66,186 

278,741 

Purchase of machinery. 

26,480 

94.155 

Payment of liabilities. 

19,860 

258,750 


S 215,581 

1,051,876 


At the beginning of the present year the number of societies had 
reached 59 and it is expected that the number will ultimately be increased to 
300. The subscribed capital of the societies actual^ in operation is about 
3 12,000 on the average and aggregates over 8 500,000. It is stated that 
in over two years no losses whatever have been incurred. 

The rural credits societies have recently passed through a crisis owing 
to the refusal of the banks to continue to advance money to them at six per 
cent, interest. The case for the banks was stated in an article by a banker 
published in the Grain Growers' Gunle of 17 March 1920. “ The banks 
hold the view, ” said the writer of the article, “ that, having regard to the 
value of money and to the conditions existing in this new and sparsely 
settled country, the societies should be lending at eight per cent, and pay¬ 
ing the banks seven per cent. The banks offered to compromise at 6 K 
per cent, provided a limit were placed on the maximum amount to be loaned 
to any individual member, so that the operation of the Act would be re¬ 
stricted to its original object, namely, to assist the struggling farmer—but 
this offer was refused. " 

The Provincial Treasurer had a conference with the bankers, which 
however, did not result in a settlement. In his report to the Legislature 
on the conference, the Provincial Treasurer said : “ I am satisfied that the 

bankers view with sympathy the formation of rural credits societies, parti¬ 
cularly in the more backward portions of the province, where they are as¬ 
sisting needy settlers. The banks, however, think that in the administra¬ 
tion of the Act two improvements might be made. First, that a maximum 
loan to any farmer should be set up and that this should not exceed 8 2,50^. 
Second, that in the older portions of the province, w T here the district is served 
by a number of banks, and where they think the needs of the district are 
fully served, it is a mistake to establish rural credit societies. " 

Commenting upon this report the Farmers Advocate said: “ The banks 
would be willing to let the credits societies develop the country and make 
it profitable, but after that they want the business. ” 
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F ailin g to come to an agreement with the bankers, the Provincial 
Government introduced into the legislature a measure to enable the pro¬ 
vince to accept deposits from citizens and to utilize such deposits for mak¬ 
ing advances to rural credit societies. The bill was passed and offices are 
being opened throughout the province for the acceptance of deposits. 
Efforts are being made to raise by means of deposits $3,000,000, the sum 
which it is estimated will be required this year for making advances. 


CHILE. 

MEETING OF AGRICULTURISTS FOR THE PURPOSE OF FURTHERING THE AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL INDUSTRY. — Boletin de la Sociedad Agricola del Norte. La Serena (Chile). 
October 1919. 

A Congress of Chilian agriculturists was held last September in San 
tiago, in which nearly all the agricultural socities of the Republic took 
part. Among the subjects discussed, those of special importance were: 
the necessity of constituting the Agricultural Union, an association of a per¬ 
manent character, the object of which is to protect agriculturists qnd 
to work for their welfare; the urgent need of taking measures for the 
improvement of agriculture, such as the establishment of new agrono¬ 
mic stations and of experimental fields for a more judicious selection of 
seeds and fruit trees; the foundation of establishments for the cleaning 
and disinfection of seed, and the institution by the government of an ex¬ 
perimental station of agricultural machinery, which should periodically" 
inform agriculturists as to the best and most suitable types of ma¬ 
chines. 

The meeting also turned its attention to questions concerning the im¬ 
provement of labourers’ dwellings, to the development of various industries 
connected with agriculture, and to the railway problem, suggesting that 
rapid means of transport of the produce of the above-mentioned industries 
should be provided, that the carriage of live stock and of agricultural 
produce should be facilitated by a prudent reduction of tariffs and by 
means of trains specially devoted to the purpose, and that the cost of 
carriage of manures should be reduced to a minimum. 

The Congress recognised the necessity of speedily putting in force 
a law with regard to the pledge given to agriculturists to furnish them 
with adequate means of carrying on stock farming, and for the develop¬ 
ment of the dairy industry. It was decided that the government should 
be solicited to make timely arrangements in favour of agricultural credit, 
and lastly, in view of the necessity of solving the problem of the sub¬ 
division of property, it was proposed that the government should be asked 
for facilities and guarantees for the immigration of agricultural labourers 
into Chili. 
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GERMANY. 

THE GERMAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. — Soziahstische Monatshefte, No n, Ber¬ 
lin, 31 May 1930. 

On the 20 and 21 April, the German Council of Agriculture (Deutsche? 
Landwirtschaftsrat) held a general meeting in Berlin. It asked the new 
Ministry of Supply and of Agriculture to recognise the exigencies of agri¬ 
cultural production as the principal duty to be fulfilled in order to restore 
the economic life of Germany, and immediately to carry out a great agri¬ 
cultural programme. To ensure the provisioning of industrial centres and 
large towns, it asked among other things that to agriculture should be as¬ 
signed a larger supply of chemical manures and feeding stuffs at moderate 
prices, and that the cultivation of potatoes, beetroot, etc., should be guar¬ 
anteed by procuring a supply of skilled labour from abroad. It again 
urged that in spite of the judicious application of the Reichssiedelungesetz 
(the law of the Empire on colonisation) dated 11 August 1919, the compul¬ 
sory division of large estates would have disastrous effects on the food sup¬ 
ply of the country. 


MAURITIUS (BRITISH COLONY). 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN 1918-19. — Report on the Working of Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies for the Year ending 30th June 1919. Port Louis, 1920. 

There was no change in the number of co-operative credit societies in 
Mauritius in the year 1918-19. The total number of societies working on 
30 June 1920 was 23, and the number of members was 2,781, an increase 
of 14 over the number at the end of the previous financial year. The 
total loans outstanding amounted to Rs. 17,043 as compared with Rs. 
16,516 on 30 June 1919. The number of members to whom loans were 
granted during the year was 1,746 or 62.7 per cent, of the total member¬ 
ship. The average amount of the loans was Rs. 146. 

Table I shows the aggregate* balance-sheet of the societies, together 
with the average figures per society. 

The owned capital (share capital and reserve funds) amounted to 
Rs. 174,441 as against Rs. 94,404 borrowed from various sources. To the 
owned capital must be added the proportion of the profits on the year's 
working which will be credited to the reserve fund, amounting to a further 
Rs. 14,243. 

The, total borrowed capital shows a decrease of Rs. 14,922 as compared 
with the previous year. During the year Rs. 4,955 were repaid to the Go¬ 
vernment on account of loans made to the societies. No new issues of 
Government loans were made during the year. 
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Table I.— 

Aggregate mid Average Ossete and Liabilities . 


Assets 

Aggregate 

figures 

Average 

per liabilities 

society 

1 

Aggregate | 

figures 

Average 

per 

society 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Cash in hand and in bank 18,500 

804 Eoans and deposits from . 

1 


Eoans due by members 

- 273,430 

11,888 non-members . . . . 

36,0.49 

1.567 

Interest due to society 

■ 18531 

g 0 5 Eoans from Government 

36,565 

1,590 



Deposits of members . . 

21,790 

947 



Share capital. 1 

121,841 

5498 


. 

Interest due by society . 

3,525 1 

153 



Other items. 

372 

16 



Reserve fund.| 

52,600 

2,287 

* 

! 

1 

272,742' 

11,858 



Excess of assets 

1 




over liabilities. 

37,719 

1,640 


310,461 

13.498 

310,4611 

13,498 


Tabes II. —Aggregate and Average Receipts and Disbursements. 


Receipts 

Aggregate 

figures 

Average 

per 

society 

i 

Disbursements 

Aggregate ( 

figures 

1 

Average 

per 

society 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Share payments. 

1,701 

74 

Share capital withdrawn 

1,130 

49 

Eoans and deposits: 

By members ..... 

8,625 

375 

Members’ deposit With, 
drawn. 1 

1 1 

1 5,325 

666 

By non-members . . . 
Eoans repaid by members. 
Intmest received .... 

12,594 

253,366 

30,321 

548 

11,016 

1,318 

Eoans and deposits re¬ 
paid to: 

Government. . . . 1 

1 4,955 

215 

Other income. 

936 

41 

Non-members . . . 

15,660 

68t 

Total income of year. . 
Opening balaince . . . 

1 

307,543 

12,452 

13,372 

54i 

Eoans to mtmbois on per¬ 
sonal security .... 
Interest paid on loans 
and deposits . * . . . 

2552312 

6,556 

II,IOI 

285 


Dividends and bonus paid 

461 

20 

Establishment and con¬ 
tingencies . 

3,0X5 

1 

88 

Total expenditure. . . 

301,414 

13,105 

Closing balance . . . 

18,5811 

808 

319,995 13,913 

319,995, 

X 3 , 9 X 3 
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The proportion of borrowed capital is decidedly low and is quite dis¬ 
proportionate to the credit of the societies as evidenced by the owned cap¬ 
ital. Societies have been urged to endeavour to attract increased deposits 
from members and non-members, but the success achieved has not been 
large. It is suggested in the Registrar’s Report that the best way of meet¬ 
ing the difficulty is by forming a Central Bank. 

Table II shows the aggregate and average receipts and disbursements, 
while Table III gives the aggregate and average profit and loss account. 


Table III. — Aggregate and Average Profit and Loss Account . 


Profit 

Aggregate 

figures 

Average 

per 

society 

1 

Loss 

Aggregate 
figures | 

Average 

per 

society 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Interest received 

during 


Interest paid during the 

* 


the year. . . 

. . . . 30,321 

1 , 3*8 

year. 

6.556 

2S5 

Other items . . 

. . . . 936 

41 

Other items. 

1,996 

86 




Net profit . . . 

8,544 

22,713 

371 

988 

31.257 

I >359 


31,257 

1,359 


During the year 16 additional societies completed five years’ working 
since the date of their formation and found themselves entitled to declare 
a dividend on their shares. Fourteen of these societies availed themselves 
of their right, as did also the three societies which completed five years 1 
working during the year 1917-1918. Dividends are limited to 10 per cent, 
until such time as the interest charged on loans shall have been reduced to 
6 per cent. The dividends actually declared range from 6.3 up to 10 per 
cent. 









Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 

OFFICIAL SOURCES : 

IyEGGE 7 LUGLIO 1907, N. 526, PORXANTE DISI*DSIZIONI A FAVORE DELLE PICCOLE SOCIElA 
COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE E DELLE PICCOLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRICOLE DI MUTUA ASSICURA- 

zione. Gazsctta Uffictale del Regno d’liaha. No. x 77. Rome, 26 July 1907. 

RlFORMA DELLA LEGGE 7 LUGLIO 1907, N. 526, SDLLE PICCOLE SOCIETA COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE 
E SUILE PICCOLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRICOLE DI MUTUA ASSICURAZIONE. DisegnO di legge pre- 
sentato alia Camera dei Deputati nella seduta del 10 tnaggio 1909 dal M i n istro di Agri- 
coltura, Industria e Commerdo (Cocco-Ortu). Camera dei Deputati. Atti Paxlamentari, 
n. 125. 

RELAZIONE DELLA COMMISSIONS PARLAMENTARE SUL DISEGNO DI LEGGE SOPRA CITATO, presen- 
tata alia Camera dei Deputati nella seduta del 29 giugno 1909. Atti Parlamentari, n. 125-A. 

R. DECRETO-LEGGE 2 SETTEMBRE 1919, NT. 1759 , CHE STABUISCE NORME CIRCA L’ORDINAMENTO 
DELLE ASSOCIAZIONI AGRARIE DI MUTUA ASSICURAZIONE RECANDO INOLTRE ALTRI PROWE* 
DIMENTI A LORO pavorb. Gazzetta Ufficiole del Regno d*Italia , No. 245. Rome, 15 October 
1919. 

R. DECRBTO 26 PEBBRAIO 1920, N. 271 , CHE APPROVA LE NORME PER L’APPLICAZIONE DEL DE¬ 
CRETO-LEGGE SOPRA CITATO. 

Cercolare del Ministro per l’industria, il commercio e il lavoro contenente 

ISTRUZIONI PER L’APPUCAZIONE DEL DECRETO-LEGGE SOPRA CITATO. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Ca saltn i (Mario): Ea legge sulle mutue agrarie. In Cooperazione e Mutualitd Agraria, Monthly 
Supplement to I Cat&pi , Rome, 18 September 1919. 

Do.; Istruziom sulla assicurazione del bestiame (Nornie, tipo di statuto, decreto sulle mutue 
agrarie e regolamento). Istituto Nazionale della Mutuality Agraria. Rome, Stab. Pol. 
Negri, 1920. 

In response to the development of agricultural insurance and for the 
purpose of its better regulation, the provisions of the Law of 7 July 1907, 
No. 526, as to small co-operative and mutual insurance societies were re¬ 
placed in so far as relates to this last form of society by those expressly 
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issued by the Decree of 2 September 1919, No. 1759, of which it is interest¬ 
ing to set forth the principal provisions, bearing also in mind the rules for 
their application, approved by the Decree of 26 February 1920, No. 271. 
It seems opportune to recall briefly the precedents of this important re¬ 
form. 


§ 1. Precedents of the reform. The l vw of 7 july 1907, no. 526. 

The working of the agricultural mutual insurance societies has hitherto 
been regulated in Italy by the Law of 7 July 1907, No. 526, which contains 
regulations with regard to small co-operative agricultural societies and 
small agricultural mutual insurance associations. This was a first and 
timid intervention of the legislature on the subject. It proposed to sim¬ 
plify some of the legal formalities which experience had shown to be super¬ 
fluous and inconvenient for small societies, besides rendering more effica¬ 
cious in their favour the existing fiscal treatment, and to extend to small 
insurance societies the benefits conceded to small co-operative societies. 
The small agricultural insurance societies, though closely resembling the 
small Tural co-operative societies, being founded on a common principle 
of mutuality and having arisen in the same historic period of organiza¬ 
tion and development, had not, up to 1907, really shared the advantages 
granted by the commercial code and by special laws, and they had been con¬ 
strained to take one of two paths equally illicit — either*to live outside the 
law or to violate it. In fact, not a few’ agricultural mutual societies lived 
outside the law, having neither interest nor advantage in possessing a leg¬ 
al constitution in conformity with the commercial code ; to a legal exist¬ 
ence they preferred an existence de facto. Other mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties tried to violate the law by calling themselves co-operative societies, 
and demanding the same treatment, although jurisprudence in Italy 
maintained that according to the Italian code mutual insurance societies 
are bodies absolutel3 r different in legal character from co-operative socie¬ 
ties, and therefore cannot be assimilated to them, their respective charac¬ 
teristics being incompatible, thus denying legal recognition to the mutual 
societies which improperly called themselves co-operative societies. 

The Law: of 1907 aimed at remedying these recognised anomalies, and 
offering to the small mutual insurance societies the assistance that they 
claimed, giving them equal advantages with co-operative institutions. They 
must, however, fulfil the following conditions : [a) they must be agricultural, 
that is, their object must be to divide among the members the damage caus¬ 
ed by agricultural risks, such as mortality and infectious diseases among 
cattle, fires in plantations, crops, buildings and rural dwellings, hail, frost, 
drought, diseases of plant, accidents in agricultural labour,etc., (b) they must 
be small associations, that is, work for a sum total of risks not exceeding 
300,000 lire. 

The facilities granted consisted in exemption from the double publica¬ 
tion of their articles of association, prescribed by the commercial code, whe- 
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ther in the journals prescribed by the act of constitution (art. 220 of the com¬ 
mercial code), or in the Bollcttino Vfficiale dclle Societd per Azioni , and in 
exemption for ten years from stamp and registration duties, of associations 
which had assumed risks, as already stated, not exceeding 300,000 lire. 

Nevertheless the Law of 7 July 1907, according to the declaration of 
the Minister by whom it was proposed, did not completely fulfil the purpose 
for which it was passed, and at the sitting of 10 May 1909 an amending 
bill was presented to the Chamber, tending to simplify the formalities of 
the constitution and working of associations. This bill, owing to a variety 
of circumstances, did not come on for discussion. 

On the other hand, as early as 1912, in the Congress of Agricultural 
Mutual Insurance, the Italian mutualists called for a law which might 
bring such institutions under better control, and in a report to the Superior 
Council of Agriculture, concrete proposals in this sense were presented (1). 
It was generally deplored that the Law of 1907, passed to facilitate the 
formation of small co-operative societies and agricultural mutual insurance 
societies had not accomplished its purpose, having left still existing too 
many formalities, among which is the obligation to have the legal consti¬ 
tution of societies certified by a notary, thus hindering their rapid forma¬ 
tion, and justifying the spirit of mistrust among those agriculturists who 
preferred societies de facto to those legally constituted. As will be seen 
in the next paragraph, the new T decree satisfies the desires repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed, and gives .hope that mutual fire and cattle insurance societies es- 
specially, will became more numerous in the country, with great benefit 
to the class of small proprietors and tenants. 


§ 2. The new regulations. 

According to the Decree of 2 September 1919, and the Regulations of 
26 February 1920, agricultural mutual insurance societies desiring to be¬ 
nefit by the facilities granted must above all fulfil the following require¬ 
ments : 

(<7) They must have for their object compensation of damage derived 
from specified agricultural risks; such as risks of whatever nature to real or 
personal property, or to live or dead stock employed in agriculture or for¬ 
estry, including market gardening and horticulture, as well as industries 
connected with them, complementary or accessory, if exercised on account« 
of and in the interest of any agricultural or forestry undertaking, and with 
the capital of the firm. Risks of all kinds to which fruits or products of 
the above-mentioned industries are exposed, are likewise considered agri¬ 
cultural, in so far as they belong to the proprietor or to the person who 
carries on the agricultural or forestry und er takin g. 

(1) See Atti del Consiglio delTA gricoUura , Indusitia e Commercio, Attnali di Agricol- 
tura. No. 269. Rome, 1920. 
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(b) They must work within limits strictly local, that is, must be con¬ 
fined to the commune or fraction where the mutual insurance sodelv has 
its office, or to several adjoining communes having altogether a population 
not exceeding 5000 inhabitants; in larger communes subdivided into se¬ 
veral districts, the mutual insurance society must not pass beyond the 
limits of the district. It is understood that a mutual insurance society 
may include within its own limits even agricultural and forestal under¬ 
takings situated outside its territory, but in adjoining communes, where 
according to its rules the society may act prodded the undertaking be¬ 
longs to one of its own members or to a proprietor whose principal business 
lies within the said territory. The restricted area renders possible the exer¬ 
cise of reciprocal vigilance among the members, and prevents the formation 
of clumsy organisations and costly administration, conditions essential 
for-the prosperity of the insurance societies and for their conferring the be¬ 
nefits which are expected from them. 

(c) They must determine the amount of the annual contributions ; 
it must not exceed 30,000 lire for each branch of insurance, nor must the 
total amount for all branches carried on exceed 100,000 lire. In special 
cases the ministry may permit the limit of 30,000 lire for each branch to 
be exceeded, if the limit of 100,000 lire is observed for the whole. 

(d) They must observe the principle of gratuitous sendees, exception 
being permitted only in the case of the secretary and the cashier. 

(e) They must exclude all speculation of every kind. 

Mutual insurance societies must include in their rules all the ob¬ 
jects wilich in the various cases may be considered adapted to prevent or 
Attenuate the risks insured. Those especially which insure against mor¬ 
tality in cattle must show that their object is also vigilance against disease, 
care of sick animals and the improved sanitation of stables, sheds and their 
surroundings. With this object, the insurance societies must insert in their 
regulations the rules and injunctions needful to prevent losses and to 
diminish damage. 

It is in fact desired that mutual insurance societies should be not alone 
institutions for encouraging thrift, but also a means for protecting and 
increasing the national wealth. 

As regards the form of constitution, it is laid down that the "mutual 
insurance societies which fulfil the above-mentioned conditions shall acquire 
legal existence by decree of the prefect, after consultation with a provincial 
Commission nominated by the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labour, 
of which the itinerant professor of agriculture in the chief town of the pro¬ 
vince must be a member. The promoters of mutual insurance societies 
will therefore no longer need to solicit the intervention of a notary or to 
have recourse to the law courts. To obtain the decree they must simply 
address a request to the prefect, stating the form of rules to which all the 
adherents have subscribed. In case the prefect should refuse to receive 
the request, recourse may be had within thirty days to the Ministry, which 
will decide after consultation with the Council of Thrift and Insurance ox 
a committee appointed by it. 
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The advantage to be derived from this simple and rapid procedure for 
the constitution of mutual insurance societies is evident. It is a question, 
in fact, of societies within strictly local limits, generally formed of small 
proprietors and tenants, the familiar character of which demands precisely 
the smallest number of formalities to obtain legal recognition. 

The decree of the prefect for the constitution of mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties and their rules are published gratuitously by order of the Prefecture 
in the Foglio degli annunzi legali delta j>ro"incia. From the day of such 
publication the society obtains its legal existence. In the same manner its 
annual balance sheet must be published. 

The rules of the mutual insurance society must indicate: (1) the name 
it has assumed, its head-quarters, and its limits; (2) the branch of insurance 
which it intends to exercise; (3) the conditions for admission or withdrawal 
of its members; (4) the number, the mode of nomination, the functions of 
the managing committee, and the persons empowered to act on behalf -of 
the society; (5) the limits and the manner of payment of contributions due 
from the members; \b, the methods of convening the general meeting, and 
the conditions for the validity of its deliberations; (7) the rules for drawing 
up the balance-sheets and for payment of compensation for losses, and the 
allocation of the profits or the distribution of losses; (8) the forms and condi¬ 
tions for the dissolution or liquidation of the society. 

The articles of association of the mutual insurance societies regulated 
as above, and the acts of admission and withdrawal of the members are 
exempt from stamp and registration taxes. The same exemption is extend¬ 
ed to all the documents relating to operations carried out by them. All the 
sums carried annually by the societies themselves to the reserve fund are 
also exempted from the tax on personal property. This exemption does 
not apply to sums which, haring been paid into the reserve fund, are at any 
time and under any name distributed among*the members or used to in¬ 
crease the capital. 

Thus one of the most debated questions on the subject of the fiscal 
treatment of mutual insurance societies has been resolved. It was long 
disputed whether the yearly profits of small mutual insurance societies 
were subject to the tax on personal property. It was affirmed by most, 
that as* it was not a question of profits of commerce or speculation, the tax 
could not be levied upon them, but the fiscal authorities did not favour 
this theory, which however, was fully confirmed by the decree. 

The provisions of the regulations regarding the financial procedure 
of the mutual insurance societies are specially interesting. They must 
maintain a distinct administration for each branch of insurance, and the 
rules besides fixing the general entrance fee, must fix a special entrance 
fee for each branch in which individual members desire to participate. 
The societies are, however, permitted to maintain a single administration 
for the different branches of insurance when through the uniformity of 
the agriculture carried on and the special arrangements of the undertakings 
involved, it may be possible to mass together the various risks assumed, 
and when the rules oblige the members to insure all the risks collect- 
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ively. In this case the general and special entrance fees may be paid in 
one sum. 

The rules of the mutual insurance societies, besides the particulars 
above-mentioned, must fix the amount of‘the entrance fees, the rules for 
the formation of reserve funds for each branch, and the rules and methods 
for drawing upon these funds in case of there being no profits. The general 
reserve fund is distinguished from the special reserves. The first is des¬ 
tined to make up for depreciation of value and the loss of the assets of the 
society and other objects provided for by the iules. It is formed out 
of the general entrance fees, and a deduction of 10 per cent from the spe¬ 
cial reserve funds. These latter are constituted for each branch of insur¬ 
ance from the special entrance fees of the respective branches, with de¬ 
ductions from the profits of each branch, and with the interest on the funds 
themselves. Prom the special reserve funds for insurance against hail 
and mortality among cattle, the above-mentioned deductions will be at 
the rate of at least 50 per cent from the profits of each branch. For other 
branches the deductions must be at least 20 per cent from the profits of 
each branch. This apportioning must go on till the respective reserve 
funds for insurance against hail and mortality among cattle have reached 
three times the amount of the contributions cur i g the pn.vi u year 
and for other branches double these contributions. At least half the amount 
of the reserve funds must be invested in securities issued or guaranteed 
by the State, and the remainder may be invested in shares of local 
credit institutions, especially those whose work is connected with agri¬ 
culture. 

Insurance in the mutual insurance societies is controlled by the 
following rules: All proprietors and directors of agricultural enterprises 
liable to the above-mentioned risks may become members of local in¬ 
surance societies, provided that in the opinion of the Committee of 
Management they offer the guarantees and have the qualifications required 
by the rules. Proprietors or managers usually occupied in trading in 
cattle which they wish to insure are excluded from insurance against mor¬ 
tality amongst cattle. 

Members are obliged: (tf) to pay, besides the general entrance fee, 
the special fee for entrance in that branch in which they wish to partici¬ 
pate ; (£) to pay the annual preliminary contributions in proportion to the 
value of the property insured, as well as the eventual supplementary 
contributions prescribed by the rules of the society; (c) to insure in the 
company without any limitation all the property they possess liable to 
the same risk, excluding only the exceptions made by the rules, or fixed 
from time to time by the Committee of Management. 

Members must bind themselves to belong to the insurance society 
at least for one year, only acquiring the right to indemnities after payment 
of the fees and contributions prescribed, and after these have been controlled 
and the time fixed by the rules has expired. The member insured against 
cattle disease besides other obligations fixed by the sanitary laws must 
notify to the company every disease or accident to any animal insured. 
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and from the date of notification it becomes the property of the society, 
which shall decide whether it can be cured or must be slaughtered. 

The member who has insured produce which is damaged by hail 
must immediately notify the loss to the society, indicating also the means 
best adapted to prevent an aggravation of the damage, lastly, the member 
insured against fire, must immediately notify his loss, its presumed cause, 
the amount and the nature of the carnage, and must also show that he has 
resorted to all the means at his disposal to diminish loss, direct or indirect. 

The highest amount of compensation which in relation to the amount 
of the damage, the societies can grant, will be fixed by their rules. But 
in no case shall the amount of compensation exceed 80 per cent of the 
damage in cases of loss by cattle disease or fire, and 90 per cent if the 
damage is of any other kind. 

Agricultural mutual insurance societies proride for the re-insurance 
of their own risks, and for the moral and economic protection of their in¬ 
terests, by uniting in provincial federations, which in their turn arrange 
for re-insurance in the Istituto Xazionale delle Assicurazioni, or in other 
undertakings. Re-insurance is compulsory for hail, and for this branch the 
societies must cany not less than 10 per cent, nor more than 40 per cent, of 
the risks. Re-insurance in other branches is not compulsory, but when 
it is effected, the society must in the case of cattle mortality, carry at 
least 30 per cent., and for other branches at least 50 per cent of the risk. 
Nevertheless for cattle, the society may arrange to re-insure up to 90 per 
cent, the special risk of mortality from epidemics, themselves canying 
the remainder of at least 10 per cent. 

Epidemics have always been for insurance societies an important 
unknown factor. The restricted area in which they work, and the 
limited number of animals insured, prevent the societies from enjoying 
with regard to risks the benefits of the law of large numbers. An epi¬ 
demic may endanger or entirely ruin even a well organised society. Many, 
indeed, to avoid this danger exclude from compensation lots from mortal¬ 
ity r'ue to an epidemic, or else they place it in a category of risks 
apart, to be compensated out of special funds as far as such funds will 
permit. But while this may avail to protect the societies from the con¬ 
sequence of a wide-spread mortality disproportioned to their financial 
powers, it limits too much the benefits which the agriculturist may derive 
from insurance, not securing him against epidemics, the greatest risk to 
which he is exposed. Now the possibility of re-insurance, which, 
as we have seen, may reach a limit for epidemics so high that the 
societies are enabled to insure the agriculturist against all loss caused 
by mortality among cattle, and the support of a solid organisation like 
that of the Istituto Xazionale delle Assicurazioni, help him to look to 
the future with confidence. 

The decree regulates and favours the formation of federations, pro¬ 
viding that the societies which are not formed into federations for reasons 
dependent on their own will, shall not enjoy the benefits of the law, nor 
avail themselves of re-insurance in the above mentioned Istituto Xazionale* 
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But here occurs the idea the importance of which needs no demonstration, 
that the legislature ought by every means in its power to favour mutual 
insurance societies on condition that the}’ are constituted and worked 
so as to answer the purpose for which they were formed. ZSTow it is beyond 
doubt that agricultural mutual insurance societies on a communal basis 
can scarcely accomplish their task unless they are consolidated into federal 
organisations; hence the necessity of provisions relative to this matter. 

To form a federation of mutual insurance societies or banks for re¬ 
insurance the initial adhesion of at least ten mutual insurance societies 
is necessary. 

The federations are likewise required to inspect the mutual insurance 
societies belonging to them in order (1) to ensure the observance of all 
the prolusions, laid down in laws, regulations, rules and bye-laws, which 
govern the federated societies: (2) to verify the regularity of the book¬ 
keeping and of the management: (3) to exercise a co-ordinating function 
by means of advice, instructions and rules for the regular working of the 
societies and to support their action, especially for the prophylactic pro¬ 
tection of animals. 

The federations are under the supervision of the Ministry, and ^if 
working in conformity with the decree, enjoy the benefits granted to 
agricultural mutual insurance societies. 

The last part of the regulations concerns the action and the subsi¬ 
dies ot the Ministry. To facilitate the constitution, establishment and 
normal working of mutual agricultural insurance societies, a fund of 200,000 
lire has been set apart. The Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour 
may intervene in favour of agricultural insurance in one of the following 
ways: (a) by directly promoting the constitution of mutual insurance so¬ 
cieties and federations, or by giving administrative and technical as¬ 
sistance to local initiative when it endeavours to constitute them, if 
owing to the special conditions of the local agricultural economy, the above- 
mentioned insurance is recognised as timely and necessaiy ; [b) by provid¬ 
ing for the management and opening the accounts of mutual insurance 
societies and federations; (c) by promoting competitions. For the carrying 
out of this work it will provide either directly, or by availing itself of the 
Istituto Xazionale della Mutual ltd Agrana , or by means of pr fects, syn¬ 
dics and itinerant professors of agriculture. To promote the formation 
of mutual insurance societies or federations, the Ministry may send its own 
representath es to study on the spot the conditions of insurance or agricul¬ 
tural risks, and to stimulate local iniiative. It may also invite the pro¬ 
moters or those who are interested to take part in meetings or attend 
lectures. Under the auspices of the Ministry special propagandist 
publications will be compiled, illustrating the administrative and technical 
organisation of agricultural insurance according to the various local con¬ 
ditions of the industry, and according to the special characteristics of 
the risks to be insured. To mutual insurance societies and federations, 
whether at the beginning of their working, or subsequently, may be granted 
gratuitously books, registers and other printed matters necessary for their 
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administration. The Ministry is bound to give assistance in resolving 
particular questions relating to management or technical questions, whe¬ 
ther concerning mutual insurance societies or federations, and to express 
its opinion, if requested, as to controversies relating to questions of 
management or technical questions between the societies and their own 
members, or between the federations and the societies, arising from the 
interpretation either of the rules, or, of the-conditions of insurance, or of 
the agreements for re-insurance. The Ministry may grant subsidies to 
a federation when it is in any of the following conditions: (a) when 
it has, from causes not due to bad management, lost so great a part 
of its assets as to compromise its existence: (b) when the accounts of 
the last year’s management closed with a loss, or were balanced only 
b} r exceptional deductions from the reserve fund; (c) when it has extended 
or intends to extend its action to new branches of insurance comprised 
among those permitted by the decree; (d) if it is just beginning to 
work. Subsidies cannot however be granted to insurance societies and 
federations which do not observe the provisions of the law in force, of 
the rules and of the Ministry. In every case the insurance society or 
federation must keep the cost of its administration within the limits 
prescribed by its own importance and by its objects. 


* 

* * 

We have desired to explain somwhat fully the new provisions regard¬ 
ing agricultural mutual insurance societies in order to give an exact idea 
of the solution adopted for regulating the business of the societies, for 
their moral and economic protection, for their grouping in federations, 
and for re-insurance, provisions which effectively tend to give a systematic 
organisation to this form of insurance. The Istituto Nazionale della Mutua- 
liid Agraria , to whose fervid propaganda is in great part due the extension 
in Italy of such societies, and the beneficent and varied initiative taken 
in the matter, acknowledges that the decree now examined satisfies fully 
the requirements of this modest, but essential form of rural thrift, and 
desires that we may arrive at compulsory insurance, carefully and prudent¬ 
ly controlled, especially with regard to mutual cattle insurance societies* 
which are now the most numerous and which respond to a need strongly 
felt by agriculturists. 
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THE “ BANCO DE LA NAClON ” AND THE LOANS 
TO THE AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL INDUSTRIES IN 1910. 


SOURCES*. 

Rmsta de Economia y Finanzas , Buenos Aires, 20 March 1920 

Gacuta Rural , May iqao. 

La Xacton, 13 March 1920. 

The report presented by the President of the Banco de la Nation to 
the Finance Ministry on the work of this institution during the ye&r 1919 
shows clearly, in comparison with the preceding year, the development 
of the loans made to farmers, graziers and persons carrying on industries 
connected with agriculture. It has already been stated in this Retieus 
that the Banco de la Nation , having established its position, since its 
foundation, in such a way as to enable it to overcome all the difficulties and 
uncertainties it encountered, especially during the war, was able in a short 
time, aided by a considerable number of branches, to extend its operations 
throughout the whole of Argentina, exercising a sustaining power over all 
the economic forces of the country. From the time of its foundation it 
granted favourable conditions and immediate help to agriculture and stock 
farming, by loans to agriculturists during critical periods and times of 
economic difficulty, by assistance to meet the necessary expenses of sowing 
and reaping, by encouraging small industries already existing, and aiding 
with liberal credit those of recent creation, which later extended themselves 
widely and safely throughout the Republic. 

In 1919 the work of the bank as regards agriculture and the allied in¬ 
dustries was prompt and productive, meeting the new economic exigencies 
of the Country with adequate arrangements. This work has largely taken 
the form of loan transactions, of which we now give some particulars. 
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§ i. Loans on the security or agriculture produce. 


The loans granted by the bank during the year 1919 on the security 
of agricultural produce were effected as regards cereals and flax on the 
same conditions as the preceding year; that is, 6 pesos on 100 kilogrammes 
of wheat or flax, and 3 pesos on 100 kilogrammes of barley or oats, in bags 
or in bulk, with permission to defer payment till 30 June or 30 Sep¬ 
tember, in order to assist agriculturists during the time of harvest or of 
sale. But on the other hand the loans granted on maize were raised, be¬ 
cause of the increasing cost of harvesting, from 60 centavos to 1 peso 20 
centavos for every 100 kilogrammes of produce. These loans were of spe¬ 
cial advantage to the agriculturists of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Bios, 
Cordoba, and Pampa Central. For husking and bagging maize the bank 
al c o granted loans, with an increase as compared with the preceding year 
of 20 centavos for every 100 kilogrammes of maize husked and bagged, 
and of 30 centavos for every 100 kilogrammes stored to those agiculturists 
who had availad themselvs of the loan on the crop, and of 1 peso 50 centavos 
to those who had not taken advantage of that loan. This increase was 
granted in order to avoid a depression in the value of the grain for want 
of a market. 

To assist the purchase of seed, and to meet the expenses connected 
with sowing, the Bank authorized its branches to grant loans in the month 
of April up to 1,500 pesos for 180 days, renewable, if circumstances re¬ 
quired it, to 31 March 1920, stipulating that the credit for every hectare sown 
should not exceed 5 pesos and that the loan should be granted solely on 
condition that the number of hectares cultivated should not be less than 50. 


§ 2. Loans on the security of live stock. 

The special rules governing the loans granted by the Bank to encourage 
stock farming are suggested by the present condition of this industry, which, 
together with agriculture, represents the principal wealth of Argentina, as 
is indicated by the immense extent of the land utilized. For reasons which 
we cannot now pause to explain, a much larger and more intense encourage¬ 
ment is given to stock fanning, especially as regards the production of 
milk and wool. In fact, the Bank grants loans only to those breeders 
who are specially occupied in raising cattle and sheep. 

The maximum period for these loans is fixed at 24 months, but the 
bills by which they are effected fall due in 1S0 days, and are renewable 
for similar periods, up to the limit of two years. But at the third renewal 
the debtor must pay 25 per cent of the loan, renewing the debt for the re¬ 
mainder, which must be paid in full when it falls due. In case of failure to 
pay, the Bank may proceed whenever it pleases to realize the security. 
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The individuals who avail themselves of these loans cannot obtain 
an} other form of credit with one signature alone, unless they be the owners 
of their farms ; to such persons the Bank can, in exceptional cases, grant 
further credit also in this form. The interest on the loans is fixed at the 
rate of 7 % per cent per annum, payable half yearly in advance. If graz¬ 
iers to whom loans have been granted are found not to be conducting 
their business in a proper manner, the Bank may require from them at 
any time the total repayment of the debt. 

Mone}" can be lent only on the security of cattle or on that of ewes, 
the young of which, from the age of 18 months, may be accepted as security 
to the extent of 30 per cent. 

An innovation introduced into this kind of loan, which still further 
piove< the desire of the Bank to encourage stock f rming, is the institution 
of credit to assist winter pasturing. I^oans are either rapayable in full 
at the end of a period of 1S0 days or repayable in instalments of 20,23 
and 50 per cent, paid quarterly. As security for this credit, 5 oung animals 
from 18 months to 5 years 0 f age are to a certain extent accepted. 

The security remain- in possession of the debtor, who assumes for it 
the responsibility required by law. 

While the contract holds good, the Bank may by inspection ascertain 
the comlition of the *-ecurit\, notwithstanding that the debtor sends 
in a full report quarterly. 

Experts will be cho>en to value farms intended for the raising of cattle 
and to verify the amount of the live stock carried. The expert will be 
remunerated by a commission on the amount of the loan, to be paid by the 
debtor. 

The loan is to be 75 per cent of the value of the farm to proprietors 
of land who raise cattle and supply milk, and 60 per cent to tenants. 

The Bank issues rules for the hygiene of stock farming, among other 
things obliging proprietors to bind themselves by a written promise, if 
their farms are without drinking troughs, to construct within go days as 
many troughs as may be necessary for the number of cattle they possess. 


$ 3. The work or the bank wtth regards to industries connected 

WITH AGRICULTURE. 


As? we have already stated, the Bank has largely extended its sphere 
of action in the course of 1919 by assisting industries connected with agri¬ 
culture, and especially the characteristic industries of particular zones. In 
fact, loans were granted on the security of wine in Mendoza, San Juan, and 
other wine-growing provinces, on rice in Salta, on ground-nuts in Santa Fe, 
on sugar-cane in Tucuman, on wood in the northern provinces, and on cot¬ 
ton in Santa Fe and Chaco. Lastly, the Bank has taken into consideration 
a plan for granting special loans for the cultivation of tobacco. In accord¬ 
ance with its system of protecting all the productive forces of the country 
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it has not neglected to assist with credit for long terms the dairy industry, 
now become one of the most fully developed industries of the Republic, as 
shown by the large and steadily increasing figures furnished the statistics 
of exportation. 

The development of this industry and the interest of the country in 
increasing it denotes a tendency long perceptible in Argentina to encourage 
agriculturists in a mixed cultivaton of their land. This system ha* been 
judged by the economists of the country as the most rational, and most 
likely to give safe and positive results, as it not only places the farmer in 
an advantageous position in years of poor crops, but furnishes him with 
the means of building tip, by degrees, a small property for himself. 


§ 4. Progress of the bank. 

Having pointed out the beneficent effect of the work of the Bank on 
the greater agricultural industries of the Republic, we now give a summar¬ 
ized statement of the financial position of the Bank during the year under 
consideration, a position which through the improved economic condition 
of the country, the increased value of production, and the extension of 
business in general, is far superior to that of preceding years. The amount 
of the cheques which passed through the clearing house was in 1918 
.27,000,000 pesos, and in 1919 rose to 34,000,000 pesos. The loans granted 
by the branch banks to farmers amounted to 66,447,091 pesos 96 cen¬ 
tavos ; those to landowners to 156,922,524 pesos 65 centavos. The Bank 
granted 71,266 loans of less than 2,000 pesos ; 10,202 of between 2,000 and 
3,000 pesos, and 11,286 of between 3,000 and 5,000 pesos. 

The real increase in general deposits, in comparison with the previous 
year, exclusive of the figures of the clearing-house, was 57,189,940 pesos; 
the total sums discounted reached 634,000,000 pesos, as compared with 
508,000,000 pesos in 1918. The net profit in 1919 rose to 26,016,643 
pesos m,n. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 


Tirr. MANITOBA FARM 1,0 \XS ASSOCIATION. — Lsutidnin F Vol XI, No 5. 

\\ miiipeg, it Maich 1 jiu 

During the year ended 30 November 1919 the Manitoba Farm Loans 
Association (1) received 795 applications for loans aggiegating $2,532,800 
— an average of more than $3,000 for each application — while new loans 
were issued amounting to $1,200,000. Of the applications received $668,900 
were not proceeded with. Bonds sold to the public increased from 
$*33>995 to 8237,350, and deposits from $23,350 to 863,875 during the 
year. The funds of the Workmen's Compensation Board are now deposit¬ 
ed with the association and interest is paid thereon at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Withdrawals from these funds will be spread over a long period. The 
total money paid out for loans up to 30 November 1919 was $ 3,222,950, 
of which $141,014 had been repaid, leaving loans outstanding amounting 
to S 3 >° 79 » 935 * 

The profit and loss account of the association for the year ended 30 
November 1919 is as follows: 

Profits and refunds . 


Interest on Mortgages. $151,081 

Interest on Victory Bonds. 1,758 

Solicitors' fees, etc., repaid. 222 

Insurance commissions. 167 


$153,22S 

Expenses. 


Interest on bonds.$ 103,557 

Interest on deposits. 6,667 

Interest on Workmen’s Compensation Board funds 966 

Interest on bank overdraft. 4,458 

Interest on Provincial account. 1,755 

- -$H7*4°5 


(1) See our issues of March 1917, pp. 63-67 and June-Jnl> 1919, pages 31-1-343. 
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Management expenses: 

Salaries. $ 9 * 7 21 

Inspection expenses. 2,905 

Other expenses. 9^38 

S 21,704 

Total cost of operation. 8139,109 

Net profit for the year. 14,059 


8153,2 26 


ITALY. 

PROVISIONS FOR LAND AND AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN FAVOUR OF ASSOCIA'. 
TIONS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. — Gassetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltdlia 
N° 105. Rome, 4 3Iay 1920. 

A decree of 22 April 192U, N°. 516, instituted at the Istituto Nazionale 
di Credito per la Co-operazione a “ Section of Land and Agrictdtural Credit ” 
with the object of supplying credit for the benefit of associations for 
the management of common lands [;university a°rarie) and associations 
of agricultural labourers, legally constituted as corporate bodies or in 
the form of co-operative societies, which are proprietors or tenants of 
lands of which they have obtained possession, either by mutual agree¬ 
ment or by provision of the administrative authorities in the cases con¬ 
templated by the Royal Decrees of 2 September 1919, N° 1633, and 22 
April 1920, N° 515. The Section is authorised to carry on the following 
business: (a) farm loans for the management and ordinary cultivation of 
land and for the transformation of produce: (6) loans for land improvement 
and transformation from one form of cultivation to another; (c) mortgage 
loans for the purchase of lands, to free them from charges, to make improve¬ 
ments and changes of cultivation, such loans not to exceed 80 per cent of 
the purchase money or the estimated value of the lands. 

The initial capital of the Section is fixed at 50 million lire, of which a 
sum of 25 millions is assigned by the State without interest as a special 
contribution. 

The National Bank of Social Insurance, the National Institute 
of Insurance, the ordinary savings-banks, the Monti di Pietd , the land 
and agricultural credit institutions of the kingdom, and the institutions 
and societies of ordinary and co-operative credit are all authorized to con¬ 
tribute to the formation and subsequent increase of the capital. The 
National Bank of Social Insurance may contribute to the extent of ten 
millions. The State, besides contributing 25 millions to the formation of 
the capital will furnish other 32 millions in the form of a loan to provide 
working capital and will contribute at the rate of 2 % per cent towards 
the payment of the interest on mortgage loans. When the Section has 
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invested at least half of its own capital in such loans, it may then issue bonds 
to the amount of ten times the capital; the loans however must be made in 
cash. Bonds may be issued only in proportion to the loans secured on first 
mortgages. To the loans and bonds the laws on land credit are applicable. 
Lastly, the decree exempts all transactions of whatever nature inherent 
in the work of the institution from all taxes for stamp*- registration, 
mortgages, and every other duty or fee 

By this decree promoted bv the Ministry of Agriculture, the wishes 
expressed to the government in April 1919, by the Federazioue Nazionale 
delle Co-operative Agncote (Bologna) (1) have been acceded to. These wishes 
had been expressed as a result of the development of associations of culti¬ 
vator^ for the direct management of agricultural enterprises, and w re to 
the effect that the Istitato Nationals di Credito per .a r oopc should 

be authorised, in a special Section, to grant to such bodies land and agricul¬ 
tural credit in order to place them in a position to proceed to the purchase of 
land, to carry out cultural transformations and to intensify production 


SPAIN 

THE CREDIT BANK OF THE FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION — DntUh £i* lit Isouticmn ae 

1 ./ t' oils du Esmond, No 120. Madrid, Febraan 1920 

In continuation of the article published in our issue of February on 
the Credit Bank of the Farmers* Association, in which were described the 
organization of the Bank, the method of working and the business done in 
1918, we here give some particulars relating to the work of the Bank 
in 1919. 

In the Report presented by the President of the Managing Committee 
to the General Meeting held on zb February last, it was admitted that 
the progress of the Credit Bank had been somewhat slow. If, however, 
the business done in 1919 were compared with that of pievious years, 
it w'ould be seen that the Bank was steadily progressing and that its de¬ 
velopment had undergone no check. The Bank was, moreover, formed 
as an experiment on a small scale, and the time had come to develop it 
on a larger scale. 

As a first step in this direction, it had been decided that the founda¬ 
tion capital should be paid up. At the beginning of 1919 the capital was 
mainly in the form of personal guarantees or of securities pledged by the 
members, only one founder's share of 500 pesetas having been paid up. 
At the date of the Report, founders* shares to the value of 374,000 pe-et,*s 
had been paid up, leaving 241,500 pesetas in the form of personal guarantees. 
The total amount of business done in 1919 (2,599,(130 pesetas) was con¬ 
sidered large in proportion to the available capital and it is felt that it 
cannot safely be further increased without also increasing the capital. 


( 1 ) See our ii>sue of Febraan 1020 , page 21 



CREDIT 


The following table shows the business done by the Bank with socie¬ 
ties affiliated to the Fanners’ Association in 1919 as compared with 
business done in 1918: 

Business done in 1919 and 1918. 

191 1 1918 Increase 

Pe&f tas Pesetas Pesetas 


083,600 531,600 152,000 

218,000.99 12S.859.44 90,131.55 

32S, 548.82 191,732,54 136,816.28 

1,265,009.04 824,635.52 441,273.52 

i,333C2i.oi 868,755.59 4^4,905.42 

12.255.99 9 o 9/.57 2,691.42 

15085.99 12,161.23 2,924.76 

337,272.35 218,991.09 118,280.36 

517,439.15 328,548.42 188,890.73 

848,766.80 (,41,156,83 207,609.97 


The net profits in 1919 amounted to 7,245.09 pesetas, and were thus 
allocated : Interest at 4 ° lt on ordinary and founders' shares, 1,520 pe¬ 
setas ; depreciation of furniture and writing off initial expenses, 134 pe¬ 
setas ; bonus to societies, 1,339.54 pesetas ; gratuities to staff, 1,125 P e ~ 
setas; reserve fund 3,126.55 pesetas. The bonus to the societies was 
equivalent to about P er cent, on the loans they had obtained, and 
had thus the effect of reducing the interest actually paid on the loans to 
4 Yi ^ cent. 


Credits oj>ened. 

I/Oans outstanding at beginning of year .... 

Deposit*, in hand at beginning of year. 

Sunib lent or "withdrawn during the year .... 
Suni" repaid or deposited during the year . . . . 

Interest received. 

Interest paid. 

boons outstanding at end of year. 

Deposits in hand at beginning of year. 

Credits available. 









Part IV: Agricultural. Economy in General 


BELGIUM AND FRANCE. 

THE FOOD SUPPLY OF BELGIUM 
AND OF THE INVADED REGIONS OF FRANCE DURING THE WAR. 


SOURCES: 

Reports of the Neutral Commission for Relief in Belgium. London. 

Goode t \V. A. 3 d.): Relief Work in Belgium. Paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, 
24 January 1917. Journal of the Raya1 Society of Arts> Xo. 3,349. London, 26 January 
iyi7. 

Cahiers documentaires belges, particularly Nos. 51 and 59 - 

REFCBLIQUE FRAN^AISE. CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES, II* LEGISLATURE, SESSION ORDINAIRE 
DE 1919. COMITE SPECIAL DE RAVITAILLEMENT. RAPPORT DE M. I*OUIS MARIN, DEPUTE. 

IyE comite National, sa fondation, son statut, son fonctionnement. Premiere Par- 
tie. Brussels, 1919. 


§ i. Origin of the neutral commission for relief in Belgium. 

Belgium was invaded on 2 August 1914, and as almost the whole of 
the Belgian territory was soon occupied by the German armies the ques¬ 
tion of feeding the population soon came into prominence. 

In September the Ministers of the United States and of Spain took 
up the matter. On their initiative two committees were formed at Brus¬ 
sels, one composed of Belgians and the other of neutrals, and a delegate 
set out for London to obtain help. 

On 5 October 1914, the British government authorized the sending 
to Belgium of a stock of provisions under the safe-conduct of the Am¬ 
bassador of the United States in London. On 19 October the Spanish 
Ambassador joined in the work of the original committee, and diplomatic 
negotiations were opened with a view to supplying food to invaded Bel¬ 
gium. From this time dates the formation of the Neutral Commission 
for Relief in Belgium (usually referred to by the initials C. R. B.J, which 
worked at first under the presidency of the Ambassadors of Spain and the 
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United States, joined later by the Ambassadors of the same powers in Berlin 
and Paris, and finally by the Dutch Minister in Belgium. 

Fiance and Great Britain opened to Belgium the credit necessary 
to assure her food supply, by means of which the Belgian government 
was enabled to supply funds to the C. R. B. hater on the United States 
went into the war, and from I April 1917 the American government un¬ 
dertook .to provide the credit necessary for all the purchases made by 
the Commission. This continued until 31 December of the same year. 
From that date it was agreed that the government of the United States 
should continue to furnish the credit necessary for purchases in the United 
States, and the British and French governments should furnish the credit 
required for purchases in Europe. 

The C. R. B. and the original Brussels committee, which henceforth 
included all Belgium under the name of Committee of Relief and Food 
Supply, formed, so to speak, two sections of one single organisation. They 
began to work in November 1914, and at first were occupied only with 
invaded Belgium. But from the month of March 1915, at the request 
of the French authorities, who supplied the funds, they extended their 
labours to those departments in the north of France which were occupied 
by the German armies. 

Private generosity in all parts of the world soon came to join the Bel¬ 
gian, English and French governments in the work. The American con¬ 
tributions were very large, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Herbert Clark 
Hoover, who at this juncture showed himself such an admirable organiser, 
that later, after the entry of the United States into the war, he was 
appointed Food Controller. 

The C. R. B., under Mr. Hoover’s management, made appeals to the 
public for funds to supplement the resources furnished by the governments. 
It also had the duty of buying provisions intended for Belgium, and of 
organising the transport to Rotterdam, and thence to the district depots. 

It was a neutral and private organisation, which the governments 
of France and England declared to be of public utility. With this sanc¬ 
tion the C. R. B. negotiated with the different belligerents to obtain the 
necessary guarantees for the transport of provisions, supervised the re¬ 
quisitions, and saw that the provisions imported were not prevented 
from reaching their destination. 

The headquarters of the C. R. B. were in New York. In London 
there was a Committee of the C. R. B. which kept up communication with 
American citizen^ living in Brussels. Spain, too, started a propaganda 
for supplying food to Belgium, and her effort should not be forgotten. 

Side by side with the C. R. B., the Belgian National Committee 
through its executive, provincial and local committees, was occupied in 
the distribution, throughout the whole extent of the territory, of the im¬ 
ported food and the home produce which it had succeeded in concentrat¬ 
ing in its cwn hands. 

The C. R. B. and the National Committee worked in conjunction 
with one another, the C. R. B. undertaking the direction of the work 
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outside the country and the National Committee that of the work within 
the country. 

During the first months of occupation the C. R. B. and the National 
Committee were both emplo3 T ed in provisioning the invaded departments 
of the north of France. 

After some months, a Food Supply Committee for the North of France 
was specially constituted, on the same general lines as the Belgian Natio¬ 
nal Committee. 

The budget at the disposal of Mr. Hoover’s organisation amounted 
to ioo million francs per month. 

The work of Mr. Hoover and of many of his assistants was entirely 
gratuitous ; the general cost of the work was only 0.00625 per cent of the 
receipts. We must also explain how the Belgian National Committee, 
over which M. Solway, the philanthropic manufacturer, presided, turned 
to account the assistance it received. It availed itself of the gratuitous 
aid of 35,000 persons of French or Belgian nationality. Under the direc¬ 
tion of M. Francqui, president of the executive committee, the provincial 
and communal authorities assured the provisioning under the most satis¬ 
factory conditions. 

When the United States entered the war, long negotiations were 
necessary to define the new conditions for feeding the propulation of 
Belgium. In the middle of May 1917, the following arrangement was 
made: the C. R. B. retained its existing organisation, working as far as 
the Belgian frontier, but all the work which it had carried on in Belgium 
(supervision of distribution, negotiations) was transferred to a new or¬ 
ganisation called the Neutral Committee for the Protection of the Food 
Supply. The Tondon office was placed under the management of the 
Spanish office and that of Rotterdam under a Dutch manager. The man¬ 
agers acted in concert with the governments concerned, while the Ame¬ 
rican members of the relief committee continued to carry on current busi¬ 
ness. After 1 March 1917 all the Americans in the occupied territories 
of Belgium and Northern France were replaced by neutrals — Dutch, 
Spanish or Swiss. The office in Bru&sels was thenceforward managed by 
a Spaniard. Uastly, the vessels of the relief committee were no longer 
to touch at British ports to be searched. 


§ 2 . Organisation. 

The Commission for Relief and the National Committee drew’ their 
resources from: 

(1) Subsidies granted by the Belgian government by means of cred¬ 
its opened for it by the French, English, and American governments. 
These subsidies were furnished in foreign currency (pounds sterling, dol¬ 
lars, etc.), with which the C. R. B. bought food for the inhabitants of the 
invaded districts, in accordance with a plan fixed in agreement with the 
allied governments. This food, imported into Belgium, was sold by the 
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National Committee, at a price agreed upon, allowing a small margin of 
profit. With the proceeds of the sales, the National Committee paid in 
Belgium certain obligations of the Belgian government, — salaries, pensions, 
grants to charitable institutions, etc. — and subsidized works of bene¬ 
volence established after the beginning of the war. In June 1918 the 
amount of the subsidies furnished by the Belgian government reached 
the sum of £57,^42,205. 

(2) Donations in money and in kind came from all parts of the 
world, and even from Belgium itself. The total amonnt of the sub¬ 
scriptions amounted, up to the end of September IQ17, to £11,324,886. 

The chief office of the C. R. B. w r as in London, 3 London Wall Build¬ 
ings. Mr. Hoover remained at its head, although his functions as Food 
Food Controller detained him in New' York. The C. R. B. had an office 
in London, a second in Rotterdam, and a third in New York. Before the 
entry of the United States into the war, it employed in Belgium, on an 
average, two delegates for each province. The staff of the C. R. B. was 
almost exclusively of American nationality, and they rendered voluntary 
service without special salary. 

The point of departure of the transports in the great majority of 
cases was New' Yoik, and their destination Rotterdam. The vessels es¬ 
corting these transports on their departure from New York, received a 
safe conduct from the German government to guarantee them against 
being torpedoed; they w'ere to display certain special markings and also 
to follow' a fixed route. 

The C. R. B. did not undertake to despatch money; it agreed, how¬ 
ever, to transfer funds to Belgium within certain limits fixed by the al¬ 
lied governments. For this purpose it received payments in London, 
New' York and Rotterdam. These sums were entered in its general fond 
of moneys received to be set aside for purchases, and by means of the sale 
of the goods purchased the National Committee in Belgium remitted to 
the payees the sums intended for them according to a rate of exchange 
fixed in agreement with the Allies. There was thus no transfer of actual 
cash, but simply transactions in writing between the C. R. B. and the 
National Committee. 

The services connected with the food supply of Belgium and the in¬ 
vaded regions of Northern France were organised in the following maimer: 
The central administration laid down the general rules of which the carrying 
out was entrusted entirely to the provincial committees. These commit¬ 
tees regulated the distribution according to the needs of the province 
and to the mode of life of the people. Every large town was treated as 
a province in itself. Under the provincial committees, local committees 
were appointed in the proportion of one for from 1000 to 5000 inhabit¬ 
ants. In certain provinces of great extent, district committees were 
established as intermediaries between the provincial and local c ommit tees. 
The local committees were recruited from among the principal inhabi¬ 
tants, chiefly merchants and manufacturers, or persons having a practical 
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knowledge of business ; they employed a small number of paid agents and 
distributed food cards, exercising a general control. In their turn they 
were under the supervision of inspectors delegated by the provincial com¬ 
mittees. 

In a paper on “ Relief Work in Belgium ” read before the Royal So¬ 
ciety of Arts in London Mr. W. A. M. Goode quoted an extract from 
the account given by Mr. Robinson Smith of the provisioning of the town 
of La Louviere in the province of Hainault. From this account we take 
some important particulars in order to give an idea of the good working 
of the system. First, the purchases. They were made in America to 
the best possible advantage of the committee. The goods were collected 
at New York. For the transport there were special lates on the railways, 
and also exceptional terms for freight. The central committee in London 
settled the accounts for the purchases, and by availing itself of all the 
advantages in regard to exchange which its position on the market gave 
to it was able in iqi6 to economize 509,650 dollars. The goods were 
unloaded at Rotterdam and placed on barges which carried them down 
to La Louviere. Rotterdam was chosen rather than Antwerp, although 
this last was only half as far from La Louviere, because barges belonging 
to the Dutch government could be used, and the expense was thus consid¬ 
erably reduced. The provincial committee of Hainault paid the national 
Committee at Brussels for the cargo destined for La Louviere before it 
left Rotterdam. On its arrival at La Louviere it was allotted after the 
following plan : 

The town was divided into six districts, each comprising 4,000 indi¬ 
viduals or 1,000 families. By a census controlled by the declarations of 
the heads of families the number of persons to be rationed could be fixed. 
At the door of each house a notice was affixed declaring that the provincial 
committee of Hainault delivered for that £ouse a specified number of 
rations. In this way the vigilance of the public could be exercised, and 
there was little chance that changes of abode could give rise to fraud. 
As to the distribution of provisions, let us take fox example bread. Those 
concerned, in the proportion of one for each family went to the central 
bread depot on Mondays and Thursdays at different hours according to 
the initial of their surnames. The persons presenting themselves were 
provided with their individual or collective card, which bore in red figures 
the number of rations, and therefore the number of loaves to be received. 
The card bore 90 dates, and could therefore be used for 45 weeks. The 
system of tickets had been deliberately rejected, as being more costly 
and less certain. 

It followed that the consumer did not buy at the baker's shop ; he 
bought at the depot where every baker had a space reserved for him. 
Each baker was required to furnish a fixed quantity of bread. The cus¬ 
tomer addressed himself to the baker he preferred. The competition 
maintained among the bakers was to the great advantage of the public. 

A similar system was applied to other articles of food. 
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Here follow some general statistics for the period between i November 
iqi4 and 31 March 1917 : 


1 Belgium. 

Population revietualled ’ France 

Ittligeut people -with no other ^ Belgians .... 

resource then re-victualling / French. 

Belgians anil French employed in the work of distri¬ 
bution . 

Area of territory provisioned square miles ) . 

Communal warehouses. 

District depots. 

Vessel-, chartered permanently by the C. R. B. . . . 
Cargoes from oversea unloaded at Rotterdam. . . . 
Partial cargoes from other countries especially from 

England. 

Total oi metric tonnage of good- delivered at Rotter- 
flam . 


7,400,000 
2,150,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 

35,000 

19,455 

4,657 

150 

70 

470 

953 

2 , 544,512 


Maximum t« milage delivered in one month ' November 

WSJ . 

Saving effected in settling funds to Rottenlam . . . 

Record oi discharge at the port. 

Average distance ol Rottenlam trom the»ii-irict depot* 

Barges *ent out from Rotterdam. 

Number of time- good- Were -ent by train from Rot¬ 
terdam (7,rui truck-.. 

Co-t ol k.-epmg at Rotterdam the b^at from the Bel¬ 
gian or Frenca depot per metric ton i total compri— 

mg all expen-e- at Rotterdam. 

Number of garment- li-tributed. 

Number oi per-on employe l m making o: mendiug 

iiotke=>. 

Number of Americ.m volunteers continually emplrived 

Pi work in the country. 

Americans employed .it the work from the beginning 
Cost to the C. R. B. p_r head and per ijay for food • 

Total cost per head to the C. R. B. 

Co*t to th. communes of too iranc- worth oi iood fur¬ 
nished by the C. R. B 11 the prt »vindal u uiimillee* 
Average price oi 2 kill igronmc* oi bread during the 

war.. 

Cliantable gifts -ent by Great Britain. 

Charitable gift- sent by the United State*. 

Charitable gifts, *ent by other countries- . 

T< fed receipts m cash frmi gift-, government -ub-i- 

dic-, etc.I. 

Valu.. of gu ids and articles oi clothing di*trihuted in 
Belgium aud in the north of France. 


151,208 
£ 5i,yo- 

9,641 tons 01 wheat in 20 hour-, 
156 miles 
6,(109 

i ««>3 

3 & h. 7 d. 

11,000 

60,000 

50 

180 

I b d. 

J > to 1 p. 100 
103 fr. 

8 d. 

€ 3,091,683 
£ 2,219,247 
£ 287,4 of 

£ 56 ,Qj 2 ,u;S 

£ 54,524,24 


§ 3. Food conditions in invaded Belgium. 

We extract the following particulars from a report presented to thr 
C. R. B. in June 1917 b5 r il. Maurice Pate, delegate of the C. R. B. foe 
the province of Hainault. 
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From the beginning of the submarine war a ok trance the food rations 
of the inhabitants of occupied Belgium diminished rapidly. During the 
first days of February 1917, the combined ration of peas, beans, and rice 
which in Hainault was at first 1,000 grammes was reduced to 500 grammes, 
that of bacon and lard fell from 800 to 400 grammes per month; on 
15 February the daily ration of flour, which at first was 300 grammes, 
was lowered to 225 ; that is* an average diminution of in all provisions. 
There were no reserves, and very little could be drawn from the soil. 

The prices of articles of food were as follow * 


Price per kilog 
ft. 


!Mtal. 10 

Lard. 14 

Eggs, each. . 0.50 

^Klk, per litre. ... . . * 0.70 

Butter . 

Potatoes ... . 1.50 

Carrots .... .... i.bo 

Beetroot . 0,75 


£ 4. The food supply of northern francf during ihe german 

OCCUPATION. 

In the north of France we find, as organisations of management, ad¬ 
ministration, allotment and distribution: the C. R. B., the Belgian Na¬ 
tional Committee, the Northern France Committee, the communal, re¬ 
gional, and district committees. 

The north of France w as divided into sis districts: Lille, Valenciennes, 
Saint-Quentin, Yervins, Charleville and Longwy. The people of the re¬ 
gion of Givet-Fumay were attached, for purposes of provisioning, to the 
province of Namur (Belgium), and should be added to the following fig¬ 
ures : their number was 21,234 on 31 December 1917. 

Table I.- Population Provisioned . 


Numbt- r Numfei 

Date o ot 

cr mmunL- inhabitant" 

1914-1915 .... 

31 Decembtr 1916 
31 December 1917 
1 July 1918 . . 


1,882 2,125,000 

2,133 2,140,615 

i>54& 1,744,364 

? 1,091,91* 
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Transport and Distribution. — The goods were forwarded by canal, 
and then'by rail from Rotterdam or from Brussels to the central depots 
of the district* Thence they were sent on by rail to the regional centres, 
from which they weie taken by rail or by carts to the communal centre*, 
where they were distributed to the consumers. 

Scale o! rations. - * The ration* were fixed according to the following 
scale by the Northern France Committee, but in reality the distribution 
did not always agree with this scale, on account of the difficulties of pro¬ 
visioning. 

Table II. — Scale oj Rations in iqi7. 



Febru- 

March 

i Jm\ 

11 Aue- 

10 Oct. 

I<* to 


Pj ,visi n- J.iiru.rv 

tu 

to 

to 


Obsen atinns 

ar\ 

June 

if Aus*. 

30 Sep. 

15 Dec. 

31 Dec. 


•runt- 



"ram- 

"ram- 

4 ram- 

«ram- 



mi* 

mi- 

mis 

m<s 

im - 

mis 


Flour. 300 

220 

220 

220 

250 

230 

250 

Piu- supplement 
of 30 to 5051 de¬ 

Bacon, lard <u pre¬ 







nies tor the 

served nit at . . 50 

30 

30 

30 

50 

50 

50 

triet" mi Lille 
and YaU.ucu.n- 

Beans, peas rice, etc. 100 

30 

50 

50 

30 

30 

50 

n< s. 

Sueui. 15 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 

IO 


Coffee or substitute 17 

IO 

IO 

7 

7 

t 

/ 


Soap . ... 15 

IO 

IO 

10 

10 

IO 

15 



Biscuit*. . - - none none none 22 to30 20to30 20to30 20to30 Su.ip <4.1 lum 

diitutaitri. 

Condensed milk . Invalids, children, old people, 50 grammes per head 
per day. 


Financial organisation and payment jor the goods. — The goods were 
invoiced by the C. R. B. to the Belgian National Commiteee, which in its 
turn invoiced them to the Northern France Commitee, which invoiced 
them to the district committees. 

The prices, including those charged to the district*, were those of 
the C. R B. without any increase ; the cost of transport was charged by 
the Belgian National Committee to the Northern France Committee, which 
recorded the transaction. The districts invoiced to the regional commit¬ 
tees at a rather higher price, in order to meet the cost of transport, storage 
and administraton. Afterwards the regional committees invoiced to the 
communes at the price they had paid, all the expenses of the regional 
committees being defrayed by the district, lastly, the communes fixed 
the price of the various supplies at a rate slightly higher than that charged 
to them by the district committees. 

All prices, in all the centres of distribution, w’ere subject to ratification 
by the commission. As an example w'e now give the retail prices of goods 
in the district of Valenciennes during the years 1916 and 1917. 
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Table III. — Retail Prices of Provisions in the District of Valenciennes . 


(Years 1916 and 1917). 


— 

—■— 

— — 

— 






Pro\ isions 

3 * 

March 

79x6 

30 

June 

1916 

30 

Sep¬ 

tember 

xgxfi 

31 

Dec¬ 

ember 

19x6 

31 

March 

191- 

30 

June 

19*7 

30 

Sep¬ 

tember 

19^7 

31 

Dec¬ 

ember 

1917 


fi. 

tr. 

‘ fr. 

tr. 

tr. 

fr. 

fr. 

" fr. 

Bread . 

• 0.^65 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

0.40 

O.50 

Bacon. 

. 2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.00 

3 -— 

3 *— 

4 -— 

4 oO 

Lard .. 

• 2 - 3 ° 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.80 

2.80 

4 -— 

4-50 

Salt beef . 


a 

> 

• 

2.- 

2.30 

3 oO 

3*50 

Condensed milk in tins: per tin . 

. O.9O 

0.90 

0.90 


a 

1 

> 

1.42 

Evaporated milk in tins: per tin . 

• 

i 

I.05 

'j 


a 

a 

fi 

Butter .. 

• 


« 

1 

6.25 

b.50 

V 

7.50 

Dutch, cheese . 

. > 

J 


3.25 


4.25 

4-25 

-l - 2 5 

Dried beans, peas . 

. O.90 

O.90 

0.90 

0.90 

*•*5 

I.I 5 

I.I 5 

1.40 

Rice .- . 

. 0.00 

0.00 

0.60 

0.60 

0.S5 

0.85 

O.85 

0.90 

Cream of rice. 

. t 

* 

• 

0.70 

0.70 

0.85 

0.85 

> 

Cerealine . 

. 0.55 

0.55 

0-55 

0-55 

n 

» 

O.O5 

a 

Macaroni, etc . 

}» 

V 

a 

tt 

a 

*> 

1-35 

1-75 

Biscuit . 

>1 

li 

I.— 

I. — 

3 

1.25 

1.60 

1.70 

Biscuit powdei. . . 

. J 

A 

/> 

* 

a 

I.— 

1-25 

1.60 

Milk food for children ..... 

» 


I.50 

A 

I.50 
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The communes were responsible to the regional committees for the 
amount of goods received and distributed. 

The regional committees kept an account with each of the communes, 
requiring from them the ratification of the sum total of their debt, which 
increased every month. 

In each commune the inhabitants were divided into three categories: 
(i) those who could pa}' and ought to pay; (2) those who were tempora¬ 
rily without ready money, or possessed securities which they could not 
realize;these received food on the understanding that it was to be paid 
for later; (3) the indigent, who received food gratis. 

The majority of the communes agreed to grant to the families of mob¬ 
ilized men and of civil prisoners interned in Germany, advances on the 
allowances coming to them; some communes granted loans to solvent per¬ 
sons. 

The profits on sales to those of the inhabitants who paid for their 
provisions, were at first applied to the cost of administration, transport, 
and distribution, then to the repayment of communal loans, road mending, 
cost of municipal services, and of schools, and payment of war taxes ; the 
money in the bank was placed at the disposal of the regional committees. 

Method oj regtdating the accounts between communes , regions, districts , 
the Northern France , the Belgian National Committee , and the C. R. B. 
— Because of the absolute prohibition to export specie out of the French 
occupied territory, the debts of communes to regions, of regions to dis¬ 
tricts, of districts to the Northern France Committee, of this Commit¬ 
tee to the Belgian National Committee, or, lastly, of the National Com¬ 
mittee to the C. R. B. could not be paid except by receipts and guarantees 
in paper of one kind or another. There wrere some exceptions to this 
general rule, in so far as certain communes paid a part of their debts 
to the regions (that is to the districts), in cash (German marks and local 
notes). These cash payments consequently formed certain assets in the 
hands of the districts to be set against their liabilities towards the North¬ 
ern France Committee, but no part of this cash was available for pay¬ 
ments of the debts of the Northern France Committee, through the Bel¬ 
gian National Committee, to the C. R. B. 

The districts and subdistricts were in debt to the Northern France 
Committee to the amount of 353,094,277.09 fr. on 31 December 1916, 
and of 626,633,874.56 fr. on 31 December 1917. This debt represented 
319.50 fr. per head of the population. 

§ 5. The food supply oe the liberated departments of France. 

The measures taken previous to the armistice must have produced 
their effects from the moment of the definite liberation; we are therefore 
obliged to consider two periods, the one preceding the armistice, the other 
after that date. 

As soon as part of the territory of France was invaded, the idea oc- 
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curred to the government of associating the chambers of commerce of 
the invaded territory in the work of provisioning. For this pmpose, 
laws, and decrees ratified by laws, opened credits to chambers of com¬ 
merce, enabling them to co-operate in provisioning the inhabitants of the 
invaded territories as soon as they were liberated. 

The following table shows the amount of the sums advanced by the 
State to the font chambers of commerce entrusted with this work without 
interest, but to be refunded. 

Table IV. — Advances Granted to the Chambers o* Commerce 
of the Invaded Regions. 


Chambers of Commerce 

Territory to be provisioned 

Population 

Advances 

made 




fr. 


\ Nord. 

1,060,000 

12,800,000 

Dunkirk.. 

1 Pas -de-Calais. 

220,000 

2,700,000 


r Somme. 

120,000 

1,500,000 

Saint-Quentin . 

Aisne. 

350,000 

15,000,000 

Charleville. 

Ardennes. 

207,000 

2,600,000 

Bar-le-Duc. 

Meuse. 

40,000 

2,200,000 


Total . . . 

i, 997 ,ooo 

36,000,000 


As regards the other departments partially occupied by the armies, 
and net included in this table (Oise, Marne, Vosges, Meurthe et Moselle), 
measures were take by then government and the general councils to provide 
for their necessities. 

The four chambers of commerce entrusted with the work of pro¬ 
visioning formed stocks of food by means of the advances made by 
the State. 

These stocks necesssarily varied in importance because they were 
subject to the influence of military events at critical periods. They were, 
for the most pari, stored in the general warehouses at Saint Denis, where 
the chambers of commerce of Dunkirk, Saint Quentin and Charleville had 
their principal depot. The chamber of commerce of Bar-le-Duc stored its 
stock at Bar-le-Duc to facilitate its work. 

Formation of stocks of provisions . — To avoid the arbitrary selection 
of provisions, it was decided fiom the beginning of hostilities, to form a 
stock of provisions for an average of twenty days, in the proportion of a 
standard daily ration fixed in grammes as follows; flour 170, rice 23. 
beans 40, bacon and fat 30, preserved meat 20, raw coffee 13, roasted 
coffee 10, chicory 3, sugar 15, oil 1, vinegar 1, salt 15, pepper 1, chocolate 6, 
condensed milk 23, macaroni, etc., 10, candles or carbide 5, soap 13, washing 
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ponder or lye io, potatoes 40, and packing 35. For each chamber of 
commerce the quantity of stock was ascertained by multiplying this ra¬ 
tion by the number of inhabitants to be supplied, and by 20, as the pro¬ 
visions were to serve for an average of 20 days. This period was considered 
as sufficient to allow the local trade to revive, but it was understood that 
the chambers of commerce should continue their work considerably beyond 
this limit, on condition of being paid for their goods on delivery, so that 
they might replenish their stocks, as long as the necessities of the popu¬ 
lation required. 

Currying out the programme of provisioning . — Of the four chambers 
of commerce entrusted with the duty of provisioning, that of Charleville 
had only to do preparatory work, because of the invasion of the whole 
department of Ardennes; it laid in supplies of which it could ensure the 
preservation, taking care to dispose, at the proper time, of goods likely 
to be spoiled. Its balance sheet, closed at 31 July 1918, showed 891,346.06 
fr. of goods stored or on the w*ay to their destination. But it had made 
no division or distribution of goods to the civil population. 

The chamber of commerce of Bar-le-Duc, entrusted with the provi¬ 
sioning of Meuse, had laid in a stock called " intangible ” entirely reserved 
for the population of those parts of the department not yet liberated. 
In the month of October 191S, this stock was composed of 480,600 quintals 
of various goods. Independently of this it assisted local provisioning by 
handing over to the trade articles of food that were required. It considered 
that its work should not be limited to supplying articles of food alone, 
and w'ith the large stocks of coal it had collected, it w r as able to supplv 
the industries of Meuse, which otherwise would have had to slacken their 
work. It may be added that when the Germans attacked Verdun, the 
civil population would have been in a very critical condition if the Bar- 
le-Duc chamber of commerce with its accumulated reserves had not come 
to its help. 

The chamber of commerce of Dunkirk had the heaviest task of all, 
because of the amount of the credit granted to it {17 millions of francs) 
and of the large population to whom it had to ensure provisions in the 
three departments of Xord, Pas-de-Calais, and Somme. At the time of 
the offensive on the Somme in 1917 it had kept in close touch with the 
prefects, and was able immediately to respond to the requests addressed 
to it for provisions. Through it the civil populations of the Somme and 
Pas-de-Calais. liberated about this time, received the needful supplies. 
It appears from statements of accounts that from 23 March to 2 May 
1917, it sent to the prefect of Somme various provisions of the total value 
of 299,984 fr. The prefect of Pas-de-Calais received, between April and 
August 1917, more than 320,000 francs worth of goods. 

Moreover, by an agreement with the Belgian government, the Dun¬ 
kirk Chamber of Commerce placed at the disposal of the Belgian author¬ 
ities, from 19 June to 16 July 1917, 590 000 kilogrammes of flour, repre¬ 
senting the sum of 1,170,000 francs. Lastly, we must mention the assist¬ 
ance given by this same chamber of commerce to the communes and 
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public institutions of the department* of Xord, Pas-de-Calais, and Somme. 
The value of the transactions in goods with these administrations amounted 
to 4,136,044.70 fr. at the end of September 191X. 

The Saint-Quentin Chamber of Commerce, specially entrusted with 
the provisioning of Aisne, not content with laying in food supplies for the 
liberated population, also facilitated the revictualling of those near the 
front by abundant supplies at the time when the important localities of 
the department were exposed to bombardment by the enemy. 

Period of liberation. — In October 191S, following on the rapid advance 
of the troops, then more quickly still because of the armistice, France 
undertook the entire provisioning of nearly 3,500,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 1,800,000 belonged to the liberated regions, properly so called, and 
more than 1,500,000 to Alsace-Iyorraine. This additional charge raised 
great difficulties, occurring as it did when provisioning was hindered by 
the acute crisis in land transport, and when the effects of the armistice on 
maritime transport had not begun to be felt. The civil population of the 
liberated regions were without any means of transport or any means of 
communications. The railways and canals, destroyed throughout a 
vast extent of country could only be restored by degrees. The roads 
themselves were impassable. 

However complex the problem might be, the Ministry’ of Food Supply 
had to endeavour from the first day to furnish all necessary supplies to 
the population. For this purpose from 18 October 1918 intructions 
were addressed to the authorities, which may T be thus summed up: 

(1) The supplies usually kept in the station warehouses, and form¬ 
ing part of the daily provision for the troops, were to be furnished to the 
liberated populations by the military’ authorities at the following scale of 
rationing; bread 500 grammes; meat 300 grammes; dried vegetables 
or rice bo grammes; salt 20 grammes; sugar 32 grammes; coffee 24 gram¬ 
mes; lard 30 grammes; petrol 9 gramme*; oats 2 kilogrammes. 

(2) Other provisions, including wine, were to be supplied from the 
stores laid in by’ the prefects and chambers of commerce. 

The deficiencies which occurred in provisioning some of the liberated 
districts were solely owing to the insufficiency of means of transport, 
railway’* or motor lorries. 

Another serious difficulty was to ensure a system of distribution which 
*hould reach all consumers in districts where trade no longer existed, or 
where no goods were to be had. It seemed that the only’ possible plan 
was to make use of organisations which had arisen spontaneously during 
the German occupation, to distribute the supplies furnished by the C. R. B. 
On the other hand, the C. R. B. had made an offer to the French govern¬ 
ment to continue its assistance. This was accepted, not only to enable 
the people to receive the necessary’ provisions at as low a price as possible, 
but also to relieve the railway system, then so incomplete on the French 
side of the devastated zone, by forwarding some of the goods by the Bel¬ 
gian railway’s from the north to the south. The following are the regula- 
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tions in detail which were drawn up with this object in agreement with 
the Ministry of the liberated Districts: 

The revictualling of the liberated districts of the north and east of 
France, until it was possible to return to the normal economic life, was 
to be ensured under the authority of the French government, by a commit¬ 
tee called “ General Committee for provisioning the Liberated Districts 
with the aid of the C. R. B. ”, 'which continued the work accomplished 
during the German occupation by the Northern France Committee 

The object of the General Committee was : (a) to assure the distribu¬ 
tion and sale of provisions of primary necessity : (b) to facilitate by every 
means the resumption of normal existence with respect to food supply 
by assisting co-operative and commercial organisations: (r) to improve 
by every means the material condition of the liberated populations. 

The entire direction of the General Committee was entrusted to an 
executive committee established at Lille. 

The liberated regions were grouped in four districts for purposes of 
food supply, which in each district was assured by a district committee, 
and in the arxondissements by an arrondissement committee. The ar- 
rondissements were subdivided into regions, the number and importance 
of which were decided by the arrondissement committee. At the head 
of each Tegion was a regional committee, and in each commune a local 
committee. 

As a rule the local committees which worked during the German oc¬ 
cupation remained in operation, but as normal conditions began to be 
resumed they might be subject to modifications on the suggestion of the 
municipal councils, and with the sanction of the arrondissement commit¬ 
tees. The executive committee decided without appeal. The arrondis- 
sement and regional committee were also as a rule composed of the members 
of the old committees which worked during the German occupation; 
they w^ere appointed by the executive committee on the proposal of the 
district delegates. 

Each arrondissement committee appointed one of its members as 
X>ermanent delegate to the district committee. 

The district committee was formed of district delegates appointed by 
the executive committee, and permanent delegates from the arrondisse¬ 
ment committees. 

The functions of the executive committee were the general organisa 
tion and management of the food supply, especially in deciding as to 
what was needed ; it assured the satisfaction of the needs of the population 
by means of the goods furnished either by the Under-Secretary of State 
for Food Supply or by the C. R. B.; it supervized the distribution as well 
as that of the supplies furnished by the various committees within their 
different limits. 

As a rule the Under-Secretary of State furnished flour, frozen or fresh 
meat and potatoes, and the C. R. B. the other provisions. 

The General Committee for Provisioning the Liberated Districts was 
accountable.to the French government and also to the C. R. B. for food 
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and other articles delivered by each respectively. These various articles 
were invoiced to it, to be afterwards successively invoiced to the district, 
arrondissement, regional and local committees. 

The financial responsibility of the C. R. B. to the French government 
was covered by vouchers for the distributions made by the General Com¬ 
mittee. In the same way the financial responsibility of the General Com¬ 
mittee to the French government was covered by vouchers for the distribu¬ 
tion of food and for assistance given to the inhabitants. 

The prices of food supplied to the people by the committees were 
uniform throughout the liberated regions ; they were fixed by the executive 
committee taking into account the general expenses of every kind that 
fell on the different distributing committees. 

The object in view was to return to a normal system of provisioning, 
carried out by trade and by co-operative societies which alone have the 
elasticity necessary to allow of the fulfilment of all requirements. For a 
long time still it will be indispensable to maintain, in most of the districts, 
an artificial system of administrative provisioning which alone can assure 
the existence of the people. On the other hand, admini strative provisioning 
turnishes only what is essential to existence. Now it is most important 
hat its work should be completed by the supply of articles which, if not 
of primary necessity, are none rhe less indispensable to procure for the 
peox>le btifiicient means of existence (for instance : wine, beer, oil, vinegar, 
etc.). In order to procure these provisions, the chambers of commerce 
have been invited to co-operate in the work of provisioning. Adapting 
themselves to the new circumstances, the}’ place at the disposal of the 
prefects and local commercial committees the goods not delivered by the 
State. Through their action and the credit at their command they pre¬ 
vent an increase of prices and facilitate existence. 

It is clearly understood that this administrative provisioning can 
only be temporary and that by degrees there must be a return to or¬ 
dinary conditions. With this in view, as soon as the supplies admini¬ 
stratively provided arrive in sufficient quantities, the provisioning com¬ 
mittee must utilise co-operative and commercial organisations to whom 
the supplies may be delivered with the certainty that they will be sold to 
the consumers without excessive increase of price. This system i^ already 
employed in the regions of Lille, Roubaux and Turcoing, but it is evident 
that the existence of the liberated population will remain precarious until 
the railway and river communications are entirely restored, and until 
the means of transport more generally correspond with the necessities 
of the situation. 
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SPAIN. 


THE LAW OX THE EIGHT HOURS WORKING DAY. 


OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Real Decreto fijaxdo en oceo horas al dia, o cuarenta y ocho semanales, la jornada 
maxima legal ex todos los XRABAjos. Gaceta de Madrid , No. 94, 4 April 1919. 

Real Decreto encgmendado a las Juntas locales de Reformas Sociales la pro- 
puesta be excepci6x e la jornada maxima de ocho oras. Gaceta de Madrid , 
Xo. 263, 24 August 1919. 

Real Orden estableciexdo las norsias generales de aplicaci6x de la jornada maxima 
de ocho horas. Gaceta de Madrid, 16 January 1920. 

1 ?P*.at. ORDEN ESTAKLECIENDO t.ar EXCEPCIONES DE LA JORNADA vattwa DE OCHO TrfmAft , 
Gaceta de Madrid , 16 January 1920. 

Instituto de Reformas soclales : I*a Jornada de ocho horas. (Extract from the Report 
of the part relating to agriculture). Boletin de Agricultural Tecnica y Economica, Xo. 133. 
Madrid, January 1920. 

Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Year XVI. Madrid, 1919. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

T> jornada del trabajo agrIcola. Redamacidn formulada por el Instituto Agricola Ca¬ 
talan de San Isidro. Revista del Instituto A gricola Catalan de San Isidro , Xos. 18 and 
19, September and October 1919. 

T> implantaci6n de la jornada de ocho horas. El Imparciat , Xo. 1894, 29 September 1919. 
Informe sobre la aplicaci6n de la jornada de ocho horas a los trabajos agricolas. Bo- 
letin de la Asociacion de Agricultores de Espana, Xo. 123, September 1919. 

Ea jornada legal t las paenas agricolas. El Imparcial Xo. 19,033, 5 February, 1920. 

INSTANCIA DE LA ASOCIACldN DE AGRICULTORES AL MlNISTRO DE LA GOBERNAC16N. BoltUn 
de la Asociacion de Agricultores de Espana, Xo. 128, January 1920. 

In accordance with the proposal of the Instituto de Re far mas Sociales 
the government of Spain on 3 April 1919 submitted for the royal signature 
a decree which established that from 1 October of that year the maximum 
duration of labour iu every workshop, undertaking or firm should be 
limited to eight hours per day or forty-eight hours per week. 

But considering that for some industries the limitation imposed 
might cause loss or even ruin, the same decree provided that certain 
special organisations should be formed for enquiry into the cases in which 
a departure from the provisions of the decree might be advisable. This 
was confirmed by the Decree of 21 August 1919, which provided that if 
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these new organisations, the Comites Paritanos (i) desire to obtain exemp¬ 
tion from the general requisitions of the decree of the 3 April, they must 
before the fixed date, 1 October, present a petition to the Institute de Re¬ 
formas Sociales explaining the reasons for their request, and the Institute , 
from which there is no appeal, fras to decide before 1 January 1920, whe¬ 
ther the exemption shall be granted or refused. 

As already stated, the Decree of 3 April, while granting the benefit 
of a maximum working day of eight hours to all the working popula¬ 
tion, whether male of female, agricultural or industrial, recognizes that 
this humanitarian provision cannot be applied indiscriminately to every 
branch of human activity, and in order that the legislature may be 
able to form a correct judgment as to the cases in which the application 
of the law might have evil consequences, Art 2 of the Royal Decree of 
21 August 1919 provided that associations, whether of employers or em¬ 
ployed, industrial enterprises or other bodies connected with labour, might 
present to the Local Councils of Social Reform any proposal that might 
seem desirable for the better application of the eight hours law. 

All these bodies, after examining the subject in even” aspect, hastened 
to present memorials and reports concluding on general lines that for 
agricultural labour the government ought certainly to grant exemption, 
some requiring absolute exemption, others declaring that they would 
be satisfied with partial exemption in certain defined circumstances. 

The Institute de Reformas Sociales hating examined all the petitions 
and requests for exemption, drew up a bill which formed the basis of the 
Royal Decree of 15 J anuary 1920. It is clear that this decree contains pro¬ 
visions for every kind of labour, but those more strictly connected with 
agricultural labour may be summed up in the following regulations: Farm 
labourers bound by an annual contract must have not less than eight hours 
of rest daily, if consecutive, and nine when, owing to the necessities of the 
labour, the period of rest cannot be uninterrupted. Besides this, for 
even” six days of labour a whole day of absolute rest must be given. For 
temporary labourers, bound by short contracts, exclusively for harvest¬ 
ing, sowing or working to counteract diseases of plants, the day’s work 
may be prolonged to ten hours provided that the two additional hours 
are paid for separately. A similar exemption is granted in the case of work¬ 
men employed in the transport of agricultural produce, but only for the 
usual period of harvest. For men employed in horticulture the right 

(i f The Comtes Paritanos are bodies constituted by the representatives [vacates) of special 
industries or categories of industries, of professional associations or of the working class in spe¬ 
cial urban or rural centres, of whole districts or even of the whole nation grouped according 
to convenience or professional requirements. These were to be formed by the Commissions 
of Regional Oganisation (bodies constituted specially for this object) and were to include equal 
numbers of representatives of employers, of working men and of the State. See Nos. CX,XXXX, 
ClyXXX, ClyXXXI and CEXXXII, respectively of May, June, July, and August X919, of the 
Boletin del Institute de Retormas Sociales for the regional division of the territory of Spain and 
the grouping of industries into categories as the effect of the application of the decree fixing 
the maximum working day. 
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hours' limitation takes effect except during-the period of heavier work, 
which however must not exceed the maximum of three months in the year. 
Also for rural farriers during seedtime and harvest, two hours' additional 
work is permitted, as also during the period immediately succeeding 
the vintage those employed in making wine and cider may be kept at 
work for more than eight hours. 

Other exemptions are granted for guardians of fields and rural pro¬ 
perty when fruit is ripening, and for shepherds and herdsmen. When 
necessity requires that men should be kept at work on holidays, an agree¬ 
ment should be made with the employer that each man should in turn 
be allowed to absent himself to perform his Religious duties. 


We have thought it desirable to give in chronological order the con¬ 
tents of these three decrees issued by the government on this important 
question, in order at once to convey a complete idea of the situation as 
developed between April 1919 and J anuary 1920 ; but it would seem that 
the later provisions cannot be considered as definitely fixed; other? are 
expected more carefully considered, and complete, and better adapted 
to satisfy the legitimate expectations of both workmen and employers. 

After the publication of the first decree a chorus of protests arose from 
no fewer than four hundred local councils, and from numerous agricultural 
organisations, as for instance, the AsotiaAm at Agricidtores de Espana 
the Confederation National Catolico-Agraria, and the Instituto Agricola 
Catalan dt San IsHro ; also from some Provincial Councils of Agriculture 
and from agricultural associations and federations. Especially worthy 
of consideration is the protest of he Asociacion ie Agricultores dt Espana 
because it is the legitimate representative of a great number of agricultural 
interests, and more than an}’ other it has always had at heart the moral 
and material improvement of farm labourers. But no less important is 
the report of the Instituto Agricola Catalan de San Isidro because it clearly 
sets forth the reasons that ought to guide the legislature in the interests 
of agriculture, not to enforce the carrying out the law; but all the more 
important associations, each on its own account, have sought the best 
methods of indicating to the government the wisest course t > be followed 
with regard to agrarian policy, in order to ensure the steady development 
of agriculture in Spain, and to. secure for the country a corresponding 
prosperity. The inherent question for the rulers of Spain, as also for 
those of every other country in Europe, is to work out efficacious means 
of increasing agricultural production while dimiiriftHng the cost, and it 
does not seem that the application of the eight hours’ labour law has a 
decided tendency in that direction. But it is the hope of all that the 
government will recognise the necessity of reflection on the serious conse¬ 
quences that it may bring upon agriculture, and will find a formula to 
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reconcile the interests of employers with those of workmen and with the 
supreme interests of the nation. 


The considerations expressed in the various reports of the agricultural 
bodies may be divided into two orders of ideas, the first with regard to the 
technical, the second to the political side of agriculture. 

It is in the first place pointed out that the spirit of a legal provision 
tending to limit the physical force that a healthy man can daily put forth, 
comes from the good rules of physico-biological economy laid down by mo¬ 
dem scientists, who have generally studied the muscular strain of a man in 
a factory, as it is industry which in our modem civilisation requires the 
largest number of hands, but that field labour is generally performed amidst 
healthful surroundings and does not call for an equal and continuous 
intensity of effort. The health of the agricultural labourer is therefore 
not injured in the least if from him a longer day of labour is required than 
from a man in a workshop. The truth of this statement is known to all, 
since any one can see that an agriculturist, unlike a factory worker, pre¬ 
serves all his energies to an advanced age. Agricultural labour is of such 
a nature that it does not demand continuous effort for the whole year, 
and yet its duratioa is not an appreciable factor, because the return is 
not in proportion to the time employed in the work. 

On th^ other hand we bee in every report this idea dominant, that 
the institution of an eight hours day is not practicable in agriculture, be¬ 
cause agricultural production is subject to natural laws which cannot be 
modified by the will of man, therefore the labour for that production can¬ 
not be subjected to laws conceived by the mind of man, but must adapt 
itself to those higher inexorable laws which the universe obeys. 

The peculiarity of agricultural labour is that it must be performed at 
the right time, neither before nor after. Sometimes it requires the heat 
of the sun; sometimes the mild temperature of the dawn or sunset. Some 
things must be done in a few days; others demand assiduous care for the 
whole year. At one time it is necessary to hasten on account of atmospheric 
changes; at another to delay for the same reason. The times and seasons 
for work also depend upon climate, altitude, aspect, possibility of obtaining 
labour, conditions of transport, and other causes which cannot be enumer¬ 
ated. How, it is asked, can the fixed rule of eight hours of work be applied 
to such various necessities and opportunities ? And if an effort were made 
to adapt the law to these various seasons and necessities, it could only 
be done by granting as many exemptions as there are varieties of produce, 
climate and seasons; it would be necessary to take into account a vast 
number of conditions, and grant further exemptions for each, to be again 
altered according to the variation of weather or production. Evidently 
this would cause such a confusion of regulations that it would be impossible 
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to exact rigorous obedience to them. Therefore why not leave complete 
liberty to the organisation of agricultural labour ? But withal no one as¬ 
serts that the conditions of the life of the agricultural labourer should not 
be the object of assiduous care on the part of the government. But it 
is desirable that the government, in assuming the direction of agricultural 
policy, should strictly observe those laws which transcend all human power, 
and rule perennially and inexorably. And if there is one law of agricul¬ 
tural policy which a sagacious and far-seeing government should constantly 
hold in the highest consideration, it is certainly this, to endeavour by every 
means to make the peasant love the land and to protect him from the al¬ 
lurements of city life. The constitution and development of agricultural 
undertakings of a family character should be especially favoured by making 
life in the fields more comfortable ; and to make field labour more useful 
and productive, agricultural teaching must be extended and developed; 
and that agricultural teaching may not remain barren for want of means 
to apply the knowledge acquired, agricultural credit must be organised. 
And as produce must be transported with facility wherever the demand 
is greatest, means of communication and vehicles must be provided. 
Lest the produce should fall into the hands of unscrupulous dealers, inter¬ 
mediaries and speculators of all kinds, it is needful to provide for the organ¬ 
isation on a large scale of co-operative institutions, for the establishment 
of store houses and of central markets. In short, instead of introducing 
new perplexities and limitations, every means must be adopted so that in 
the shortest possible time we may reach the equilibrium so long absent 
between production and consumption. 

The eight hours limitation during this period of general scarcity is 
the more inopportune, because by diminishing the producing power of the 
labourer, and therefore diminishing production, its immediate result will 
be to increase the already exaggerated cost of commodities and to give 
rise to d> legitimate demand on the part of the agricultural labourer for 
higher daily wages. 

These and other arguments of secondary importance have been sug¬ 
gested by the various reports and petitions presented to political and ad¬ 
ministrative bodies by all the agricultural organizations on the occasion 
of the promulgation of the eight hours labour law; therefore we must con¬ 
clude that this new lew is deprecated by the generality of agriculturists, 
whether employers or labourers. And if the government will not revoke 
the decree, the hope is expressed that at least such modifications will 
be introduced with regard to its application to agriculture, that it may not 
be necessary to transform the whole of a time-honoured bystem of organiz¬ 
ation unless with the object of urging Spain on towards a higher destiny. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

GERMANY. 


THE TAW REGARDING HOMESTEADS. Frankfurter Zeitung , No. 255. Frankfort, 6 April 

1920. 

A bill regarding homesteads has been presented to the National As¬ 
sembly. It is limited to the establishment of the new institution of the 
homestead from the legal point of view, excluding from its scope any re¬ 
gulations for procuring assistance, land or money, for the actual formation 
of small family holdings. 

According to the fundamental regulations, only the Empire, tfie States, 
the communes and communal consortia may bestow small homsteads. 
The Supreme state authorities may also authorise other corporations 
for instance, insurance companies, colonising enterprises, etc. to create home¬ 
steads. landed proprietors and commercial firms are forbidden to bestow 
homesteads on their workmen. Besides small agricultural holdings, small 
tracts of land for carrying on fishing, for nulls, and other small industries, 
may also be comprised among small homesteads. Property which is uti¬ 
lised simply through payment of rent, does not constitute a small home¬ 
stead. In the distribution of small homesteads preference must be given 
to the mutilated in war, to the widows of men fallen in the war, and to 
those who have the largest families. The supreme authority in individual 
States may issue regulations as to the extent of the small homestead. 

The small homestead derives its special characteristics from the pri¬ 
vileges and limitations provided for in the bill, and from the regulations 
determined by the maker of the homestead and by the authorities. A 
homestead may be constituted onty from land not burdened by mortgage, 
or for which the rights of privilege of the homestead are recognised by all 
who are interested in the matter, in conformity with §880 of the Civil 
Code, and regulariy registered. The contract by which the person creat¬ 
ing the homestead obliges himself to transmit the ownership of a holding 
requires legal or notarial authentication. 

* 

* * 

2. ESTABLISHMENT OF A LAND VALUATION OFFICE. — Jahrbuch (Ur BoeUnreform, 

vol. 16. Jena, 39 April 1920. 

The Prussian government, by an order dated 20 November 1919, 
provided for the establishment of a land Valuation Office for the purpose 
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of assisting those 'Ministers in whose province it is to carry out land valua¬ 
tions, and to he directly dependent on these ministers (§§ I and 2). The 
Ministers are the Minister of Agriculture, Domains and Forests, who will 
supervise the working of the new office ; the Ministers of Justice, of Social 
Economy, of the Interior and of Finance (§ 6). The Land Valuation Office 
must, at the request of one of these ministers (1) assist in carrying out the 
law on land valuation, especially by fixing the fundamental principles of 
valuation, collecting the facts necessary to furnish a basis for valuation, 
and supendsing the officials appointed to make valuations, especially those 
of provincial and district offices; (2) stimulate the organization of valua¬ 
tion ; (3) give advice on the subject of valuation, if requested by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Domains, and Forests. 

The Ministers may' entrust to the Laud Valuation Office other func¬ 
tions connected with land valuation. The Minister of Agriculture, Domains, 
and Forests may' call upon the members of the Office to undertake special 
missions m connection with valuation. 


3. COMPULSORY' SALES OF AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY IN PRUSSIA FROM 1 866 
TO 1417 — Jahrbiich dor Budenrctorm, vol. 16, No. 1. Jena 29 April iyzo. 

From 1880 to 1917 the number of compulsory sales in Prussia of 
landed property chiefly devoted to agriculture and forestry, not including 
cases of dissolution of joint ownership and of division of inheritance, was 
as given below, with the corresponding areas : 


Table I. — Number of Compulsory Sales of Agricultural Property 
in Prussia from 1886 to 1917 with the Corresponding Areas . 

Years] Number of properties Area in hectares 

1SS6. 2.979 110,063 

, 1S90. 2,220 55.310 

1895. 1.S34 67,259 

19°°. 1,291 4^475 

1905. 963 21,027 

19 10 . 7°5 16,732 

*9”. 713 15.394 

1913. 628 17.723 

1913 728 17,298 

*9*4. 360 9,462 

I 9 T 5 . 418 14.238 

* 9 l6 . 407 12,925 

1 9 I 7. 275 8,233 


This table shows that in 1914. the year of the beginning of the war, 
the number of sales diminished by one half as compared with the preced¬ 
ing year, and increased by about 1 ' lg in 1915. In the following year there 
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was a slight diminution, 11 cases fewer. The year 1917 shows the lowest 
figures ascertained since these statistics were collected, both as regards 
the number of properties and their extent. The fall in the number of com¬ 
pulsory sales is undoubtedly connected with the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of agriculturists, who during the war sold their produce to greater 
advantage and were consequently better able to meet their engagements. 
But it must not be forgotten that during this period they had to contend 
with serious difficulties in turning their property to the best account. 
The limitations introduced during the war regarding compulsory sale 
contributed to the diminution of the number of such sales. 

During the whole period under consideration the number of agricul¬ 
tural properties sold under compulsion fell from 2,979 in 1886 to 275 in 1917, 
that is to 9.2 per cent, while the corresponding area was reduced from 
110,063 hectares to 8,233 hectares, that is 7.5 per cent. 

The number and area of the lands sold under compulsion, classified 
according to the size of the properties, are shown in the following table: 

Table II. — Compulsory Sales of Agricultural Property 
from 1900 to 1917, classified according to Size of Properties {Absolute Figures ). 


Size of properties 




Years* 

less 

from 2 

fiom 5 

from 20 

from 50 from 100 

200 

hectares 




than 2 

to 5 

to 20 

to 50 

to 100 

to 200 

and 




hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares 

hectares 

up¬ 

wards 

1900 

$ 

Number . . • 

.... I8l 

290 

472 

179 

86 

37 

45 

/ 

Area. . 

.... 257 

981 

4.844 

5.835 

6,131 

4,999 

19,628 

1905 


Number . . . 

.... 208 

257 

322 

91 

44 

22 

19 

1 

Area . . 

.... 263 

856 

3.314 

2,775 

3.063 

3,217 

7,549 

igio 

\ 

Number . . . 

.... 141 

168 

266 

73 

31 

12 

14 

( 

Area. . 

.... 164 

558 

Sf 

00 

of 

2,294 

2,348 

i ,774 

6.765 

1911 

\ 

1 

Number . . . 

.... 167 

162 

244 

74 

31 

20 

15 

Area. . 

.... 143 

570 

2,592 

2,270 

2,267 

2,918 

4.634 

1912 

i 

Number . . . 

■ • • • 153 

134 

218 

59 

31 

15 

18 

i 

Area . . 

.... 139 

448 

2,282 

1,786 

2,260 

2,305 

8,503 


i 

Number . . . 

.... 166 

158 

262 

78 

28 

22 

14 

1913 

1 

Area. 

.... X52 

504 

2,699 

2,510 

l, 92 i 

3,252 

6,260 

1914 


Number . . . 

.... 32 

67 

144 

65 

36 

XX 

5 

) 

Area. . . . 

.... 23 

238 

L 575 

1,878 

2,630 

i ,430 

1,868 

1915 


Number . . . 

.... 24 

80 

197 

57 

25 

22 

13 

} 

Area. .... 

.... 28 

283 

2,164 

1,712 

1,722 

3,225 

5,104 

19x6 

1 

Number . . . 

.... 26 

77 

187 

68 

22 

15 

12 

i 

Area . 

- ■ • - 35 

255 

2,052 

1,990 

1,504 

1,959 

5,030 

1917 

< 

Number . . . 

.... 14 

45 

144 

44 

XO 

xo 

8 

/ 

Area. 

.... 18 

154 

1.472 

1,384 

684 

1,439 

3,h8 
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From this it appeals that except for some variations there has been 
a gradual diminution in every category. The proportion of compulsory 
sales each year in each group of properties is shown clearly in the percent¬ 
ages given in the following table. 

Table III. — Compulsory Sales of Agricultural Property 
from 1900 to 1917, classified according 10 Size of Properties {Percentages). 


Size of properties 


Years less from 2 from 5 from 20 from 50 from 100 he ^ re3 

than 2 to 5 to 20 to 50 to 100 to 200 and 
hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares hectares 

waids 


1900 


Number . . 






14.1 

22.5 

36.0 

13-9 

6.7 

2.9 

3 5 

f 

Area. - 






0.6 

2.3 

w -4 

13 3 

14-4 

11.8 

46.2 

1905 


Number . . 






21.6 

26.7 

33-4 

9.4 

4.6 

2.3 

2.0 

/ 

Area. 






1.3 

4.0 

15.S 

13*2 

14.6 

15.3 

35-9 



Number . 






20.0 

10 

u> 

bo 

37*7 

10.4 

4-4 

i -7 

2.0 

1910 

t 

Area. . 






1.0 

3-3 

16.9 

13-7 

17.0 

10.6 

40.4 

1911 


Number . 






234 

22.7 

34*2 

10.4 

43 

2.8 

2.1 

/ 

Area. . . 






0.9 

3-7 

10.8 

14.7 

14-7 

19.0 

30-1 

1912 

s 

Number . . 






24-4 

28.3 

34*7 

9*4 

4*9 

2.4 

2.9 

1 

Area. . 






0.3 

2-5 

12.9 

10.1 

12.8 

13*0 

48.0 

1913 

s 

Number . . 






22 8 

27.7 

36.0 

10.7 

3*8 

3*0 

1-9 

t 

Area. 






0.9 

3-9 

15*6 

14-5 

11.1 

iS.S 

36.2 

1914 

\ 

Number . . 

. . 





8.9 

18.6 

40.0 

18.1 

10.0 

3 -i 

1-4 

1 

Area. . . 






0.2 

2-5 

16.3 

19*5 

273 

14.8 

19-4 

1915 

l 

Number . . 






3 7 

19.1 

47.1 

13-6 

6.0 

53 

3.1 

l 

Area, . 






0.2 

2.0 

15.3 

12.0 

12.1 

22.7 

35-8 

1916 

s 

Number . . 

. . 





6.4 

18.9 

45-9 

16.7 

5-7 

3-7 

2.9 

) 

Area. . . 






o .3 

2.0 

16.0 

15*5 

«.7 

15.3 

39-1 

1917 

\ 

Numero . . 

. . 





5-1 

I6.4 

52.4 

16.0 

3.6 

3.6 

2.9 

) 

Area. . . 

. 


- 



0.2 

i.S 

11.9 

16.8 

7-9 

17-5 

37-9 


Thus the properties of from 5 to 20 hectares, that is, generally speak¬ 
ing, those of medium size, show by far the largest proportion of compulsory 
sales. This is especially true of 1917, for of this group 144 compulsory 
sales had taken place, that is, 52.4 per cent of the total number of sates, 
a percentage exceeding that of all previous years. As to the total area 
sold, the first rank is taken by properties from 200 hectares and upwards, 
that is, the large properties, except in 1914, when the sales of properties 
of from 50 to 100 hectares were 27.2 per cent, the highest percentage 
reached in that year. The proportion attained by estates of 200 hectares 
and upwards in 1912 is very remarkable, since the area represents 48 per 
cent., nearly half of the total area sold compulsorily during the year. 
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If we add to the forced sales of which we have hitherto spoken those 
properties to the owners of which agriculture was only an accessory, and 
those sold because of dissolution of joint ownership or division of inherit¬ 
ance, we have the following figures: 


Table IV. — Number of Properties Utilized for Agriculture, 
and Sold Compulsonly from 1913 to 1917 with the Corresponding Arejs . 

Years Total number Area in hectares 

19*3 . 2,318 22,342 

1914 . 1,513 12,991 

1915 . 1,026 16,757 

1916 . 98S 16,039 

1 9 1 7 . 6/4 10,209 


As may be seen, the total number of sales is double or triple those of 
Table I, while the area is only slightly larger. It may be concluded that 
those properties for which agricultuie is only an accessory are of small 
area. During 1917, the last year under consideration, they only averaged 
5 hectares while the average area of properties utilized chiefly for agricul¬ 
ture and sold by compulsion was nearly 30 hectares. 

The total number of compulsory- sales also shows a great reduction 
during the period in question. The number of sales diminished by 1,644 
from 1913 to 1917, that is 70:9 per cent, and the area of the property sold 
from 22,342 to 10,209 hectares, a diminution of 54,3 per cent. 


MEXICO. 

A SPECIAL, OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. — Boldin Ufictal at la Stcrc- 
tana dc Agnudtura \ Fomento Mexico, May and June 1919 

The necessity of ascertaining by statistical research the economic 
condition of agriculture in the Republic has led to the institution in Mexico 
of a special Section of Agricultural Statistics to form part of the General 
Department of Agriculture. The task entrusted to this important office 
may be thus summed up: preparation of estimates, based on the greatest 
number of available data, of the various agricultural products of the whole 
republic, geographical determination of the zones of production, researches 
to obtain data, and reports relating to the physical, chemical and agronomic 
conditions of the land under cultivation. 

The Section of Agricultural Statistics is also to examine the question 
of transport, not only with a view to improving the various existing means 
of communication, but also to planning new roads in the different agricul¬ 
tural zones, in relation to the centres of consumption and the principal 
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markets. It is to collect particulars regarding the different railway tariffs 
for the carriage of goods, and compile fortnightly tables showing the 
average value of the various agricultural products according to the local¬ 
ities to which they belong, and the nearest markets. 

To the Agricultural Section is committed the task of collecting statis¬ 
tics respecting stock fanning and agriculture, for which it must periodically 
apply to the Agents of Agricultural Information and Propaganda, who, 
to the number of 1500 or more, are distributed throughout the Republic. 

It will also have to consider the most practical form in which to in¬ 
stitute the census of agriculture and of live stock, preparing agronomic 
charts, showing in detail and to scale the area of land under cultivation, 
or appropriated to other objects, fixing precisely the geographical distri¬ 
bution and the agronomic importance of the land. It is to follow annually 
with the utmost exactitude the fluctuations in the price of land under 
cultivation and specify the price per hectare and according to the quality 
of the land. 

It is to prepare charts and special tables of statistics of live stock 
and of agriculture, indicating the number of head of stock in the different 
regions, the quality of such stock, the distribution of the produce, the 
various markets and quotations of produce according to season, to local¬ 
ity, etc. 


URUGUAY. 


THE INTENSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE. El Estanctero, Montevideo, 31 Maich n>2o. 

A bill has been presented to the Chamber the object of which is the 
compulsory cultivation, not only by proprietors who directly manage their 
own land, but also by tenants or metayers, of a proportional part of the 
land which they possess or rent. For convenience the bill classifies the 
departments of the Republic in four groups, the first comprising the depart¬ 
ments of Canelones, San Jose and Colonia, the second the departments of 
Soriano, Flores, Florida, Durazno, Afinas and Maldonado; the third the 
departments of Rio ZSTegro, Paysandu, Cerro Largo and Treinta y Tres, and 
the fourth the departments of Rocha, Salts, Artigas, Tacuarembo and 
Rivera. 

In proportion to the area of the land comprised in each of these groups, 
the bill would fix the percentages which must be cultivated. These would 
be 6 per cent for those holdings of the first group which exceed 500 hecta¬ 
res in extent; 4 per cent, for those of the second group exceeding 600 hect¬ 
ares; 3 per cent, for those of the third group exceeding 1000 hectares, and 
lastly, 2 per cent, for those of the last group exceeding 1000 hectares. 

Thirty per cent, of land which, in all, must be destined to agriculture 
may be devoted to plantations of fruit trees, or forest trees, not less 
than 300 for every hectare cultivated. 
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Exemptions from the provisions of this bill are made for lands belong¬ 
ing to the last three groups when they are situated more than 60 kilometres 
from a railway station. If, however, there should be estates comprising 
an area exceeding 2000 hectares, a minimum of 40 hectares must be devot¬ 
ed to agriculture in whatever place the estates may be situated. So also 
are exempted those lands in which 15 per cent, of the area is not adapted 
to agriculture. 

Proprietors who do not comply with the rules of this bill must submit 
to an increase of 5 per cent, for the first year, and 100 per cent, in the follow¬ 
ing years on the tax on real property. In their turn, they would have the 
right to recover the amount of the increase from tenants or their guaran¬ 
tors who should evade the provisions of the bill. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 

I. FORMATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF REFRIGERATION — 
La Democratie Nowelle Paris, 22 June 1920 

In June 1915 the French government took the initiative in inviting 
the governments of states, dominions and colonies, regarded as likely 
soon to form part of the League of Nations, to participate in an interna¬ 
tional congress with a view to forming an official international organisation 
to investigate questions connected with refrigeration. Thirty-eight States 
were represented in Paris at the conference of the 15, 16 and 17 December 
1919. 

It was decided that the States should be classed according to their 
importance in different categories, that they should pay an annual contri¬ 
bution of 12,000, 9000, 6000, 4000, 2000 or 1000 francs, and should bind 
themselves for a period of ten years, with a tacit renewal from five years 
to five years. The International Institute of Refrigeration is to turn its 
attention to the following subjects: the obtaining of low temperatures, 
refrigerating plant, the industrial use of cold, transport, legislation, educa¬ 
tion, general economics, and statistics. 

On 21 June 1920, the delegates of 42 governments of sovereign States, 
dominions and colonies signed a convention establishing in Paris the In¬ 
ternational Institute of Refrigeration, the cost of which is to be defrayed 
by the governments who were signatories. 


* 

* * 

2. MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE. — Journal 
d* Agriculture pratique, Paris, 17 June 1920. 

The last meeting of the International Agricultural Committee was 
held in Paris in February 1914. It was then occupied with preparing the 
participation of Europe in the international congress which was to have 
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been held at the Universal Exhibition at San Francisco in 1915; names 
were being sent in by those who proposed to take part in the congress 
when the war broke out, and the work of the Committee was suspended. 

The first session since the close of hostilities took place in Paris at the 
headquarters of the Academy of Agriculture, under the presidency of 
M. Meline, who has directed the work of the Committee for thirty years. 

Belgium was represented by Messrs. Maenhaut and de Vuyst; the 
United States by Mr. Howard; France by Messrs. Meline, Emile Loubet, 
de Saint-Quentin, the Marquis de Vogue, Sagnier, Tardy, P. Gervais, Ea- 
fosse, Pieul Paisant; Holland by the Baron Collot d’Excury and M. Ver- 
heggen; Switzerland by Dr. Ernest Eaur. The greater number of delegates 
from other countries sent letters regretting their inability to attend the 
meeting but promising support to whatever resolutions might be adopted. 

Proposals were made to the Committee to hold a meeting in Paris 
during the following spring, and haring agreed to these, the Committee 
turned its attention to the question of its relations with the League of 
Nations. After some discussion, it was decided to communicate with the 
League of Nations, with a view to ascertaining the conditions under which 
the Committee might co-operate with it. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 



THE ESTTEICCATIOXAE INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin or the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(f) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 



Permanent Committee 

of the International Institute of Agriculture 


r* 

President: Hon. Edoardo Pantan 0, Delegate at Italy. ) 


Vice-President: M. Louis-Dop, Delegate of Prance. 


List of the Delegates forming the Permanent Committee: * 

I X 

Abyssinia . . 

V 

Prof. G. Cuboni, Director, Station of Plant Pathology, Rome 

2 

Argentine Republic... 

I 

Dr. Octavio PiNeiro Sosondo. } 

I 3 

Austria. 

I 

Chev. V. de Pozzi, Government Councillor. j 



I 


r 4 
l 5 

Belgium .. 

IV 

0. Bolls. 

6 

Belgian Congo. 

V 

O. Bolle. [ 

7 

RBA7^, . 

I 

D. de Campos, C< mmtrcial attache to Embassy. 

8 

Bulgaria. 

III 

M. Stancxofp. * i 

• 9 

Chile. 

H 

E- Villegas, Minister Plenipotentiary. 1 

1 io 

China .. 

I 

P. Chaichong-u, Legation Secretary. 

j i* 

Colombia. 

V 

Prince Rupo Ruffo. < 

• 12 

Co^ta -Rica. 

V 

Prof. Rodolpo Benini. , 

J 13 

Cuba . 

V 

M. A. Martin Rivero, Minister Plenipotentiary. . 

[ 14 

Denmark. 

IV 

A. DE Or DENBURG, Charge d’affaires. 

i *5 

Ecuador . 

V 

M. Miguel Vaxverde Consul Genwal. 

36 

Egypt. 

n 


1 17 

France. 

1 

Louis-D op, Vice-President of the Institute. . 

* i« 

French West Africa. . 

V 

Louis-Dop. 1 

(9 

Algeria. 

V 

Louis-Dop. 

20 

Indo-China. 

V 

Louis-Dop. 

21 

Madagascar. 

V 

Louis-Dop. J 

2-2 

Morocco . 

V 

Louis-Dop. j 

23 

Tunis. 

V 

Louis-Dop. j 

24 

Germany. 

I 

Dr. T. Mueller, Privy Councillor. ' 

25 

Gt.Britain & Ireland. . 

I 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., K. C.B. i 

26 

Australia. 

III 

Sir Thomas Er liott, Bart., K. C. B. { 

27 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 
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» 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FRANCE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION * 

OF AN AGRICULTURAL REGION. 

SOURCE: 

Anglade (Maurice): ^organisation 6conomique et sociale d*une region agricole, dans le Compte 
rendu de la Semaine sociale de France, session de Metz 1319. Chtontgue Sod ale de 
Fiance, I,yon-*, 1930. 

The district of the Central Plateau, which extends from the mountains 
of Auvergne to those of Rouergue and Gevaudan, and comprises the de¬ 
partments of Aveyron, Lozere, Cantal, and Puy-de-Dome has suffered more 
than the rest of France from the % scourge of a rural exodus. Xo less than 
100,000 persons from the department of Aveyron alone have gone to reside 
in Paris, a considerable number if we remember that the population of 
this department does not exceed 350,000. 

There are many causes for this emigration; fashion, opinion, instruc¬ 
tion and education are all important factors in it; it may also be explained 
by the desire of gain, and the attraction of a large city. Lastly, before 
the war, many peasants emigrated from the Central Plateau because they 
could not do otherwise; they had neither capital nor land to cultivate, 
agricultural risks seemed to them too serious, and life in the country nei¬ 
ther conf ortable nor hygienic. To cope with this situation the Agricultural 
Associations of the Central Plateau were set on foot in a small commune 
of Aveyron, where in 1905 the first communal agricultural syndicate of 
KM? department was founded. Thence the movement extended to the 
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neighbouring communes, and later to the whole department, while in 
‘Uozere a similar work was in progress. 

The Federation of the first Associations of Aveyron, kozere, Cantal and 
Puy-de-D6mehas formed a Union of Syndicates, a regional fire insurance 
company, a regional credit bank, and a legional cattle insurance soc- 
iety, to which were afterwards added a land credit bank, a pension-fund, 
and two branch societies to insure a regular market for the agricultural 
produce of the region, also the Agricultural Society of Roquefort and the 
Society for the Exportation cf Agricultural Produce from the Central 
Plateau. Besides these societies, the Union of Agricultural Associations ot 
the Central Plateau was formed in order to centralize this movement, to 
maintain its spirit, and to sen e as a bond of union among the various 
communal or district associations, of which at the present time there 
are about 400. 


§ 1. The union of agricultural associations 

OF THE CENTRAL PI \TE \t\ 


The Union of the Central Plateau aims at the material improvement of 
the farmers and agricultural labourers of the region while keeping them on 
the land by permitting them to obtain from the land they cultivate the 
maximum return with the minimum outlay and risk; by making it easier 
for them to live under the best conditions possible, through the improve¬ 
ment cf housing sanitation and labour contracts; also through the suppres¬ 
sion of unnecessary middlemen in purchasing requisites or selling produce, 
through a more judicious choice of markets and through turning produce 
to better account. It aims also at their moral improvement, by making 
them conscious of the part they must play, and of the nobility of their mis¬ 
sion and the greatness of their task, by keeping them amidst surroundings 
favourable to ideas of order, labour and social peace, and by developing 
in their minds ideas of loyalty, justice, charity, solidarity, mutual aid, and 
reciprocal co-operation. 

The Union rests upon the three following principles which it considers 
essential: 

1. Communal decentralization with the agricultuial syndicates as 
the basis of agricultural organization ; 

2. Strong regional centralization; 

3. State intervention strictly reduced to a minimu m^ leaving larger 
scope to free initiative. 

In the first place the commune is to the Union the normal framework 
within which agricultural organization must evolve; in the commune men 
know one another and understand the needs of the labourers, and the means 
to be employed to satisfy them; viz, technical teaching, insurance, assist¬ 
ance, and thrift to protect them against the risks that threaten them and 
to improve their position. But the communal syndicate, alone and isolat- 
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ed, would soon be powerless to render all the services expected from it, 
if it were not resting on a higher organization, having its headquarters 
in the region, which, like the commune, is a natural boundary, based on 
historical or economic reasons. The regional organization will centralize the 
agricultural movement within a wide radius ; it will inspect and control the 
communal organizations, will balance their risks, and will place at their 
disposal those general services which they cannot themselves furnish. 

Lastly, the Union urges that State intervention should be reduced to 
the minimum which is absolutely necessary, lest private initiative should 
be discouraged and disappear. 

The Union cf Agricultural Associations] of the Central Plateau com¬ 
prises : 

General sendees which it places at the disposal of its regional or com¬ 
munal institutions; 1 

Regional groups with the duty of centralizing the operations of the 
local societies and of ensuring their working ; 

Branch societies for the purpose of developing the resources of the di¬ 
strict. 

The general sendees of the Union are: the Secretariat, the Legal 
Section, the Sanitation and Rural Buildings Section, the Commercial 
Section, the Transport Section and the Industrial Section. 

The Secretariat carries on correspondence, issues propagandist 
literature and arranges for lectures. Every Sunday-, in fact, an automo¬ 
bile carries lecturers to those communes of the district in which it is 
desired to set on foot some new enterprise, or give life to such as 
threaten to die out. 

The Legal Section prepares rules and resolves the difficulties which 
might prevent the formation of communal organizations. It also verifies 
way-bills and taxation returns. 

The Sanitation and Rural Buildings Section, under the direction of an 
architect, proposes to introduce better sanitation and more comfort into 
the country, and to improve farm buildings. 

The commercial sendees are ensured by a regional co-operative so¬ 
ciety with many branches. At the head office are the Board of Manage¬ 
ment, the sendee of inspection and a central warehouse for provisioning 
depots on the railways and in the principal centres of the district. From 
the depdt motor lorries are sent out to supply the syndicates wdthin the 
radius. The profits of the co-operative society are divided into three 
parts: one passes to the reserve fund, one i& divided amongst the 
purchasing sjmdicates, and the third is allocated to the Union of Agri¬ 
cultural Associations, considered as the representative of organized agri¬ 
culture and of the whole agricultural interest. 

The Transport Section arose from the necessity of supplying the com¬ 
munal syndicates, the district not being well supplied with railways. 

The duty of the Industrial Section is to inquire into the economic 
resources of the country, and to see that all the wealth which might be 
profitable to agriculture is utilized. 
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§ 2. The regional organizations. 

The regional organizations working under the inspiration and control 
of the Union of the Agricultural Associations are : the Union of Syndicates ; 
the Regional Fire Insurance Society; the Regional Credit Bank ; the Land 
Credit Bank ; the Regional Cattle Insurance Society, and the Pension Fund. 

The Union of Syndicates is chiefly occupied in supporting the commun¬ 
al syndicates in their work of protecting the general interests of agricul¬ 
ture. Thus for example, the affiliated syndicates have petitioned for the 
formation of Chambers of Agriculture, for the suppression of the requisition 
of crops, the obligation to declare them, and the fixing of prices for them. 
The Union, in their name, has petitioned that part of the railway material 
recovered from Germany should be placed at the disposal of agriculture 
and that agriculturists should be represented at the Peace Conference on 
the same footing as the General Confederation of Labour. 

The Union of Syndicates seeks to develop to the fullest extent the 
work of the communal syndicates. Many of these have a particularly 
active life. Many are owners of implements, threshing machines, weigh¬ 
ing machines, stills, presses ; many possess a motor lorry. One of them 
is at present occupied in utilizing the local water power for generating 
electricity for the use of the commune and for the working of a saw-mill, 
a starch factory and a flour mill. 

The Regional Fire Insurance Society reinsures the risks spread over 
206 communal mutual insurance societies at present reaching the sum 
of 65,000,000 fr. These mutual societies cam’ a part of the risks them¬ 
selves, and reinsure the rest with the regional society, which in its turn 
reinsures part with the Central Society of French Agriculturists, in Paris. 
The affiliated mutual societies effect a sating of 35 per cent on the pre¬ 
miums paid to insurance companies ; they bring about a selection and su¬ 
pervision of risks, the result of which is a diminution in the losses of 30 
per cent, as compared with the insurance companies. 

The Regie nal Credit Bank centralizes the operations of the rural 
banks in which the liability of the members is unlimited. Independent 
of public authorities and existing only by its own resources, the Regional 
Credit Bank enjoys great liberty in its operations, which has permitted 
it, for instance, to open a credit of 700,000 francs in the Departmental 
Office of Supplies, for re-victualling the department. During the war 
its business transactions amounted to no less than 12,000,000 francs. At 
present, considering that the agriculturist is becoming more and more 
a manufacturer and a merchant,that a considerable amount of agricultural 
capital remains unproductive and unused during the time between the 
period of sale and the period of purchases, the Regional Credit Bank opens 
current accounts for agriculturists, for the purpose of putting into circula¬ 
tion considerable unemployed savings. 

The Land Credit Bank has been formed to facilitate the acquisition 
of land by agricultural labourers. Although hampered in its working 
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by the rigidity of the Law of 1908 which authorizes loans solely forthe 
purchase of land of one hectare in extent and of the value of 1,200 francs, 
it has been able to carry out some transactions which will in future be 
more extensive because of the larger facilities granted by the Law of 1916 
to the mutilated in war. 

The Regional Pension Fund has ensured during the war the payment 
of 1,154 pensions for a total amount of 440,023 francs; it has also lent 
more than 66 000 francs to three communes in the department of A\eyron. 

These various regional societies have their offices in one building of 
which they are the owners. 


§ 3. The branch societies. 

The branch societies are limited liability co-operative societies, 
formed with the object of intensifying the production of the country, 
and ensuring markets for the agricultural produce of the district. 

Three societies cf this kind are already working, or about to begin 
work ; an Agricultural Society at Roquefort; a Society for the Exportation 
of the Agricultural Produce of the Central Plateau; a Society for the 
Supply of Manures and Building Materials required in Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Society of Roquefort, with a capital of 1,000,000 fr. 
proposes to develop the dairy industry; it has instituted the sharing of 
profits among its employes, and has established savings banks and benefit 
societies for them, as well as givirfg special encouragement to shepherds 
mutilated in the war. 

The Society for the Exportation of the Agricultural Produce of the Cen¬ 
tral Plateau has a capital of 800,000 fr. It is co-operative in form, and distri¬ 
butes the profits amongst the producers and the syndicates. It proposes to 
export fruit, poultry, and eggs, and especially to lower the price of butcher’s 
meat by exporting dead meat instead of live cattle, and by utilizing to bet¬ 
ter profit the cffal and minor products. The Central Plateau is known 
for the importance of its cattle raising. In the department of Aveyron 
alone more than a million animals, cattle and sheep, glaze on the pastures 
of Levezcn and Larzac, or on the high plateaux of Aubrac, and the numbers 
exported to the south or to Paris are considerable. In normal years the 
exportaton legistered in the three principal railway stations in the depart¬ 
ment alone was not less than 40,000 head ct cattle. Now this exportation 
is carried on in the primitive and costly style, viz crowding into the trucks 
the live animals, exposing them to less and waste on the journey through 
d im in i shed weight. On a joumej^ of 200 kilometres this waste often 
amounts to to per cent., which means that for an animal weighing 500 kilo¬ 
grammes, 50 are lost between the farm and the abattoir, without profit 
for any one and to the injury of the consumer, who suffers from the con¬ 
sequence of this state of affairs through increased prices. Further the mun¬ 
icipal abattoirs being badly equipped for the utilization of odal and other 
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minor products, much of these is lost, whereas if they were turned to account 
the net cost would be less. 

The Society for the Exportation of the Agricultural Produce of the Cen¬ 
tral Plateau has therefore undertaken to build an industrial abattoir with 
cold storage. This establishment, built c n a tract of land of jo hectares 
in extent, situated between a stream of water and the railway, and at two 
kilometres from the town of Rodez, is capable of receiving from 50 to 100 
beasts per day. The refrigerating chambers permit of storing the meat and 
exporting it frozen at a temperature of -^2° C. in proportion to the require¬ 
ments of the centres of consumption. 

To conclude this enumeration of the rural institutions of the Central 
Plateau we may mention three institutions not due to the initiative of 
the Union of Agricultural Associations of the Central Plateau, but working 
with its aid : a Home Industries Society, for making hand-tufted carpets; 
a Sanatorium for natives of Aveyrou made anaemic by the climate of Pa¬ 
ris, and a school of agriculture. We may add that in Lozere there is a work¬ 
shop for making lace and another for making toys, both specialties of the 
department. 


GERMANY. 

AGRICUI/TURAU CO-OPERATION DURING THE WAR. 

SOURCES. 

JAHRBUCHER DES REICHSVERBAXDES DER DELTSCHEX LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHEN GENOSSEN- 

schaften fur 1914, 1915, x?i6, 1917 tjnd 1918. —Yea« 2i , 22, 23, 24 and 25. Berlin. 

19157 2916, 29177 292^, 2919 

The war, which caused considerable transformations in the economic 
life of Germany, produced ma ny changes in agricultural co-operation. The 
nature and import of these changes are shown in the account we are about 
to give, based upon recent statistics. 

§ 1. General development 

OE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION DURING THE WAR. 

Scarcely had the war broken out when a large number of the members 
of societies were called to arms. Among the numerous members of Ger¬ 
man co-operative societies who were mobilized were several leaders of the 
co-operative movement. Those who remained behind were not only ob¬ 
liged to continue their usual work, but to undertake the tasks of those who 
had gone. 
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Thus there was a risk of a pause in the work of many co-operative soc¬ 
ieties. It was not a question of extending the movement by creating new 
societies, but of preserving those alreadj* in existence, and of continuing the 
work without impediment. By means cf courses of instruction in co-opera¬ 
tion among the wounded soldiers, instituted by the federations, of district 
meetings -where many questions of co-operation connected with the war 
were discussed in public, and with the help of women, the absent members 
were to some extent replaced, and through the union of all forces, co-oper¬ 
ative life succeeded not only in keeping up to its level, but even in 
extending itself after the first 3 T ear of war, by constituting new societies. 

By the most rigorous observance of the directions given by the feder¬ 
ations, and the most accurate adaptations of their organization to the new 
economic conditions, the co-operative societies were enabled to show an 
increase on their pre-war numbers ; all forms of agricultural co-operation 
-were extended m varying proportion. It is however quite natural that they 
should not have succeeded in attaining the average increase of the period 
before the war, which amounted to about 1000 societies per annum. Thus : 


The increase in 


» » » 

» » » 

» » » 

>v )> » 


1909- 10 was 946 

1910- 11 » 879 

1911- 12 » 1,302 

1912- 13 » 1,166 

1913- 14 >* 1,126 


co-operative societies 
» » 

» » 

» » 

» » 


During the -war years the numerical increase of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties was as follows : 

In 191.1-15 (it must be observed that the first year of the war does not 
coincide with the working year which extends from 1 June to 31 of the fol¬ 
lowing May, and therefore includes only ten months of war) 38S co-opera¬ 
tives ^were formed and 151 dissolved ; there was thus a net increase of 237 
societies. Since in the two months of peace, June and July 1914/th. increase 
-was 1x8 societies and for the first year of the war, limited to ten months o* 
the working year, the increase was only of 119 societies, we see that for ten 
months of war the result was the same as for two months of peace. 

In the second \ T ear of the war there were 316 societies formed and 119 
dissolved, a net increase of 197 societies in 1915-16. 

In the third year of the war there were 457 new societies formed and 
X27 dissolved, an increase in 1916-17 of 330 societies. 

And lastly in the fourth year of the war there were 659 societies formed 
and 168 dissolved, giving for 1017-18 an increase of 527 societies. 

. From August 1914 to 1 June iqi8 (the last date for which we have 
figures) 1,173 new co-operative agricultural societies were formed or about 
as many as were formed in 1913-14 alone. 

Compared with the pre-war period the progress of co-operative develop¬ 
ment undoubtedly slackened considerably; however, not only was there no 
backward movement, but even taking account of the altered circumstances 
and the altered possibilities of development, a considerable advance 
took place. 
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The whole number of agricultural co-operative societies in existence 
during the last year of peace, in 1913-14, and in the successive years of the 
war may be seen in Table I. ' 


Table I. — Number cf Co-operative Societies . 


Years 

Co-operative 

credit 

societies 

Co-operative 
societies 
for purchase 

Co-operative 

dairies 

Other 

co-operative 

productive 

societies 

Total 

1913-14 . . . 

17,696 

2,809 

3,572 

4,241 

28,318 

1914-15 • • • 

17.777 

2,842 

3,593 

4,343 

28,555 

1915-16 . . - 

17,864 

1 2,912 

3,6oi | 

4,375 

28,752 

1916-17 . « . 

17.948 

2,990 

3,6oi I 

4,543 

29,082 

1917-18 . . • 

18,199 

3.126 

3,593 ( 

4,691 

! 

29,609 


As to the relation between the number of agricultural co-operative 
societies registered under the Law on Co-operative Societies, and the total 
number of societies in Germany so registered. Table II gives the figures for 
the last few years. 

Table II, — Relation between the Number ot Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies and the Total Number of Registered Co-operative Societies . 


percentage of 



Date 

Agricultural 
co-operative societies 

Total number 
of registered 
co-operative societies 

agricultural 
co-operative societies 
with respect to 
the total number 

1 June 

1914 • • - 

28,31s 

35,300 

80 

» 

1915 - • • 

28,555 

35.600 ■ 

; 80 


1916 . . - 

28,752 | 

36,100 

79 


1917 - * - 

1 29,082 

36,800 

79 

D 

1918 . . • 

, 29,609 

37.440 1 

79 


About four-fifths of all the co-operation in Germany is thus formed by 
co-operative societies which axe agricultural or rural in character. 

As to the form of liability of the agricultural co-operative societies. 
Table III shows the absolute number and the percentage of co-operative 
societies -which during the war adopted each of the three forms of liability. 

Table III shows a constant, if inconsiderable, tendency of co-operative 
societies towards the form of limited liability^, a phenomenon observed as 
early as 1897. But the great majority of the societies, almost two-thirds, 
are based cn the principle of unlimited liability, while the third form, those 
based on the liability to make unlimited supplementary payments, plays 
quite a subordinate part and the number has been stationary during the 
last few years. 
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T \bi E III. — Distribution of Co-operative Societies 
according to the Form of LialiHy Adopted . 


Date 


Societies 

with 

unlimited liability 


Societies 

with 

limited liability 


Societies 

with obligation to 
make supplementary 
unlimited payments 




Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

1 June 

1914 • • • 

21,049 

74-3 

7,156 

25.3 

113 

04 


1915 . . . 

21,109 

73.9 

7,333 

25-7 

113 

0.4 

» 

1916 . . . 

21,226 

73 8 

7,414 

25.8 

112 

04 

» 

1917 • - • 

21,320 

73.3 

7,649 

263 

113 

04 

» 

1918 . . . 

21,579 

72.8 

7 , 94 i 

26.8 

“3 

0.4 


The number of members of agricultural co-operative societies rose from 
2,500,000 in 1913-14 to 2,600,000 in 1914-15 and 1915-16, then t< 2,800,000 
in 19x6-17 and lastly to 3,850,000 in the last year of the war 1917-18. If we 
compare the number of members with the number of farms in Germany, 
we shall see a large proportion of these still remain outside the co-operative 
movement. And since among the members there is a considerable number 
of non-agriculturists and labourers who are not independent, there is in Ger¬ 
many still a possibility of further development of agiicultural co-operation. 


§ 2. Proportion between the number of societies, 

THE TOTAL POriXATION AND THE AREA CULTIVATED. 

With the object of indicating the economic and social importance of 
agricultural co-operation in the German Confederation and in its individual 
territories, and at the same time the degree to which the co-operative move¬ 
ment has penetrated into agriculture, we show in Table IV the proportion 
between the number of co-operative societies and the total population (as 
shown by the census of 1 December 1910) and also between the number of 
societies and the area cultivated (according to the calculation made in 1900). 

As may be seen from Table IV, the changes from year to year have not 
been important. The comparison between different districts gives interest¬ 
ing results. The first part of the table shows that Waldeck with one so¬ 
ciety for an average of 931 inhabitants, has the highest number of agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies in proportion to the population, while the lowest 
number in all Germany is in Hamburg, where the industrial population pre¬ 
dominates largely over the agricultural; and there is an agricultural co-op- 
perative society only for every 50,733 inhabitants. Between these two 
extremes is a series of gradation 5 ?. 

The second part of the table, which shows the development of co-oper¬ 
ation in proportion to the area cultivated, indicates that Bavaria on the 
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Tusrx IV. — Proportion betu,eeh theNnmhi ol Societies 
He Total Po', 'datum and the A/ai Cuttivitcd. 

- „ , . . - One agricultural co operative 

One agricultural co operative soc*et% for so SOC iety for so main hectares 

monj inhabitants on i June ot area cultivated on i June 

District's 




W 

1915 

191b 

ui 7 

191S | 1014 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 ( igi8 

East Prussia. 


3,276 

3,251 

3,255 

3,251 

3,266 4,309 4,2754,25414,248 4,264 

West Prussia. 


3.058 

3,058 

3,064 

3,o$o 

3,102 3,138 3,138 3,113 3,130 3,x 49 

Brandenburg. 

* 

5.102 

5,219 

3,439 

3-381 

3,2671,9991,9791,9251,8911,825 

Pomerania. 


1,210 

1,203 

E1S3 

1,120 

1,0751,5201,5111,4611,3831,327 

Posen. 


2,063 

2,043 

2,049 

2,063 

2,052 2,113 2,093 2,095 2,109 2,096 

Silesia. 


2,241 

2,219 

2,20S 

2,188 

2,1X6 1,137 1,126 1,112 1,102 1,065 

Province of Saxony. . . 


2 , 37 ° 

2,360 

2,349 

2,342 

2,32611,3921,3831,364,1,3601,348 

Schleswig-Holstein. . . 


1,717 

1,673 

1,651 

1,634 

I > 59 I l | I >597 1,453 *,533 i,5*8|i, 47 6 

Hanover. 


1,861 

1,832 

1,780 

1,734 

1,702 1,359 1,387 i, 3«>3 1,270,1,246 

Westphalia. 


4,064 

4.036 

4,032 

3-974 

3,884' T,2II 1,202 1,214 1,196'1,167 

Hesse Kassau.. 


2.087 

2,051 

2,005 

1,936 

1,848 8ib| 802 7721 746I 711 

Rhenish Prussia. 


3,195 

3,201 

3,182 

3-148 

3 , 310 | 550 1 551 719 71 1 706 

Hohenzollern,. 


1,224 

1,204 

1,204 

1,164 

I,I 27 | 1,228 1,207 1,175 1,136*1,079 

Prussia . . 


2,022 

2,598 

2,575 

2,533 

2,479' 1,465 i, 44 i | 1 4 I 2 

Bavaria S' 1 ? 1 <* RWne 


1.23s 

1,228 

1,217 

1,221 

1,211 895I 887' 879 876 868 

) left of Rhine . 


1,248 

1,244 

1,227 

1,236 

1,231 439I 424 434 4 3 2| 427 

Bavaria, . . 


1,239 

1,230 

1,227 

1,223 

1,196 833 1 827 1 819 817I 811 

Kingdom of Saxony. . . 


8,918 

8,692 

8,676 

1 

8,S6i 

8,537 1.907 1,859 1,85011,847 1,817 

Wurttemberg. 


i, 34 i 

1,332 

1,324 

1,320 

1,314 685 680 66g| C67I 662 

Baden.. 


L 333 

1,304 

1,303 

1,296 

1 > 3 77 i 531 , 5x9 505 5 3 497 

Hesse . . 


L 554 

1,575 

1,561 

L 535 

1,483. 595 603. 591 581 557 

Mecklenburg-Schwenn . 


1,576 

1.538 

1,492 

L 425 , 

*,338||2,303 2,248 2,i6o|2,o6 4 1,935 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz . . 


2,314 

2,318 

2,265 

2,172' 

*,&35 3.659,3,659 3,6x7 3,469 2,896 

Saxe-Weimar-Eisen . . . 


2,317 

2.314 

2,305 

2,292 

2,096 i ,337 *,337 1,3111,304 1,185 

Oldenburg. 


1,175 

1,193 

1,200 

1,187 

1,169' S76 8881,0031,000 981 

Brunswick. 


i ,772 

1,772 

*,765 

1,765 

I » 74 I ti S30 833| 813 813 795 

Saxe-Heiningen .... 


3,132 

3.168 

3.167 

3,132 

2,760 1,485 1,502 1,42411,408 1,227 

Saxe-Altenburg .... 


3 . 4 S 6 

3,486 

3,431 

3,377 

1,439,1,410 1,388,1,381 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . . . 


2,572 

2,546 

2,521 

2,521 

2,49711,279 1,266 1,236 1,236 1,213 

Anhalt. 


5,612 

5,612 

5,709 

5 , 7°9 

5,428 2,675 2*675 2,702 2,702 2,541 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

2,306 

2,366 

2,366 

2,366 

2,366 L369 1,405 1,400 1,400 1,400 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 


2,-67 

2,582 

2,518 

2 , 5*8 

2,14211,319 1,218 1,165 LI65 1 957 

Waldeck. 


921 

921 

921 

921 

921 951 951 1 936 936 936 

Reuss, Elder Branch . - 


909 

9,096 

8,085 

8,085 

6,61512,325 2,325 2,067 2,067 1,636 

Reuss, Younger Branch 


8,48b 

S, 4 S6 

8,486 

8,486 

8,486 2,683 2,683 2,683 2,68312,683 

Schaumburg-I 4 ppe . . . 


4,665 

4,665' 

4.665 

4,665 

4,665 f 2,240 2,240 2,220 2,220*2,220 

Wppe. 


1 4,312 

4,312 

4,312 

4,312 

4,3 12 2,380 2,380 2,380 2,380 2,380 

Eubeck. 


10,600 

10,600 

10,600 

10,600 

10,600 1,8821,8821,836 1,836*1,836 

Bremen. 


42,789 37,440 37,441 

33 , 28 i 

33,2811,2,986 2,612 2,488 2,211 2,211 

Hamburg. 


48,317.48,317 48,317 

50,733 50,733 i,438 1,438 1,233 1,295 L295 

Alsace-Lorraine. 


4 , 4*4 

2,434 

2,434 

2,434 

2,45^ 1,2091,199 1,207 x,207] 1,216 

Germany . . 


2,293 

2,274 

2,258 

2,232^ 

2,192* 1,238 i, 279 |x, 2 III,I 97 |i,I 75 
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left of the Rhine (the Palatinate) where there is a society for every 427 hec¬ 
tares, is pre-eminent in this respect, while East Prussia, where large estates 
are numeious, is lowest of all with a society for ever}" 4,264 hectares. During 
the last few years there has been little or no change in the situation as re¬ 
gards agrieultmal cc-operative societies in the various districts. For the 
whole of Germany, as the number of societies is increasing, the average 
extent oi cultivated land per society slowly tends to diminish; from 1,238 
hectares on 1 June 1914 the average area had fallen to 1,175 hectares on 
1 June 1918. 


§ 3. The federations of agricultural co-operative sorrEiirs,. 


The agricultural co-operative societies are nearly all grouped in agri¬ 
cultural federations. During the war a-strong and increasing tendency was 
observed among isolated societies to become affiliated to the various 
federations. Of the 28,318 agricultural co-operative societies then in exist¬ 
ence, 26,315 were on 1 ]une 1914 affiliated to federations, that is, 93 per 
cent.; oni June IQ15, 26,462 out of 28,555, that is, 92.6 per cent.; on 
1 June 1016, 26,634 out °* -28,782, or 92.6 per cent; on 1 June 1917, 27,047 
out of 29,082, or 93 per cent, and lastly on 1 June 1918 out of a total num¬ 
ber of 29,609 societies, 27,587 were affiliated to federations, that is 
93.17 per cent. In the first year of the war there was a retrogression, 
though only an insignificant one ; the percentage went down from 93 pet 
cent, on 1 June 1914 to 92.6 on 1 June 1915. In the following years there 
was constant improvement in this respect, especially because the newly 
formed societies were for the most part established by the existing 
federations or in connection with them. 

The great majority of the agricultural co-operative societies is 
affiliated to the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies ( Reichs" trbtind der devtsclim laudwrischcffbchen Genossenschafte /*). 

To it belonged : 


On 1 June 1914 : 16,231 
» » 1915 : 16,73 j. 

» »> 1916 : 18,893 

» » 1917 : 19,169 

» » 1918 : 19,411 


societies out of 28,318 
v » 28,555 

* » 28,782 

» » 29,082 

» » 29,609 


* 


In the four years of war the number of societies belonging to the 
National Federation was thus increased by 3,210. The National Federa¬ 
tion is constituted by the union of 31 autonomous state and provincial feder¬ 
ations, which are all, except the Regional Federation of Local Agricultural 
Societies ( landesverband der landwirtscha]tlichen Krcisvereine) in Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Federation of Co-operative Societies of German South- 
West Africa (Deutsch-Sifolu’estafrikanischcr Genossenschaftsverband) in Wind- 
huk, federations with power of inspection (Ret'isionsrerbjnde) in accordance 
with the German Law on Co-operative Societies. The agricultural co-oper- 
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ative societies not belonging to the National Federation were divided on 
i June iqiS among the following twelve large and small federations (by 
way of comparison we give in parentheses the number of affiliated societies 
on i June 1914): — 

(1) General Federation of the German Raiffeisen Co-cperative 
Societies, in Berlin, with 15 federations and 6,010 societies (13 federations 
with 5,610 societies). 

(2) Agricultural Federation for Inspection of the Bavarian Peasants’' 
Union, in Ratisbon, with 760 societies (653 societies) 

(3) Co-operative Federation of the Baden Peasants’ Union, in Fri- 
burg, with 418 societies (389 societies). 

(4) Federation for Inspection of the Agriculturists’ Union, in Berlin, 
with 396 societies (408 societies). 

(5) Federation of Loan Banks of Central Franconia and of other Co¬ 
operative societies, in Ansbach, with 265 societies (219 societies). 

(6) Federation of Dairies for West Holstein, in Hohewestedt, with 133 
societies (129 societies). 

(7) Federation for Inspection of Dairies for the Provinces of Branden¬ 
burg, Pomerania, Saxony and the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, in Prenz- 
lau, with 66 societies (70 societies). 

(S) Federation of Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Production 
of Upper Hesse, in Giessen, with 40 societies (43 societies). 

(9) Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the Govern¬ 
ment District of Hildesheim with 31 societies (the same number). 

(10) Federation of Co-operative Societies of East Prussia, in Konigs- 
berg, with 17 societies. 

(n) Co-operative Federation of Middle Rhine, in Coblenz, with 22 
societies. 

(12) Federation for Inspection of Dairies for the Principality of Rat- 
zemburg with 5 societies. 


§ 4. Legislation with regard to agricultural co-operation. 

» 

In order to adapt the management of co-operative societies to war con¬ 
ditions, and to facilitate their economic and financial development, a series 
of ordinances and laws was promulgated during the war containing new 
rules, or modifications of those already in existence. Inmediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities, 8 August 1914, notification was given by the Feder¬ 
al Council that the provirions of §§ 99,118, 142 and 148 of the Law on Co¬ 
operation were abrogated in so far as they related to the obligation to begin 
bankruptcy proceedings in the case of insolvency of a co-operative society, 
and to the prohibition to effect payments after the beginning of insolvency. 
On 8 September 1914 a notification relating to § 53 of the Law on Co-oper¬ 
ation was issued, prolonging for four months the period within which the 
organization of registered co-operative societies or the conduct of their 
affairs should be submitted to inspection. 
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By the law on the war tax of 24 December 1915, the co-operative soc¬ 
ieties which could show an extra profit during the war years of at least 
5,000 marks were, with other legally recognised bodies, obliged to form 
a special fund for the war tax and to present at a certain date a statement 
on which to base the calculation of profits. 

On 1 October 1916 a law came into force by which a tax was 
imposed on the circulation of goods. It was intended, unlike the war 
tax, to furnish to the Treasury a permanent resource. 

The Daw on Auxiliary War Service (T T dteriandischer Hiltsdienst) of 
5 December 1916 and 13 November 1917 was of great importance to the 
agricultural co-operative societies. 

By this law, for the duration of the war, compulsory civilian service was 
introduced for all men from sixteen to sixty years of age. This Chilian army 
was to assist the combatants at the front by supplying them with arms and 
provisions. The agricultural co-operative societies, especially the co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies, were considered indispensable to the economy of the 
war and were treated as auxiliary services. Thus there were no special 
limitations on the activity of the co-operative societies as at first was feared. 
In Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the co-operative societies were unconditionally 
considered as auxiliary’ services to the national defence, but in other 
territories it was for the War Office ( Knegsamt ) to decide whether or 
not they could be so regarded. 

The economic legislation which influenced the commercial activity 
of the co-operative societies comprised regulations as to the traffic in 
bread, stuffs, barley oats and forage, the sale of dried potatoes and 
the manufacture of potato starch, as well as the fixing of the maximum prices 
for all kinds of agricultural produce. At the Office of War Supplies (Kriegs- 
evnahvungsamt) which supervised the whole system of national provision¬ 
ing, the agricultural co-operative societies were represented. The whole 
co-operative organization was placed under the control of the Office of 
National Economy ( Reickswirtschattsamt ) instituted on 1 October 1917, to 
which was entrusted the whole econorqjc and social policy previously un¬ 
der the direction of the Office of the Interior (Reichsamt des Innern). The 
enormous mass of ordinances issued by the authorities, following one an¬ 
other in a short space of time, caused great embarassment to agriculturists 
in carrying on their work. It is chiefly' due to the methodical instruction 
given by the co-operative societies on the subject of collective trade, of 
.combining individual interests with and subordinating them to the general 
interest, that these ordinances were nevertheless quickly understood. 


§ 5, Contribution or agricultural co-operative societies 

TO WAR ECONOMY. 


Local Societies .—The contribution of agricultural co-operative societies 
to war economy was not the same from local as from central societies.' Of 
the assistance of the first, the offices within whose sphere the matter lay 
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do not seem to have availed themselves as much as might have been expect¬ 
ed considering the good working of the co-operative organization. By de¬ 
grees, however, the work of the co-operative societies made itsdf felt in 
various States of the Confederation, and in several provinces of Prussia, 
— Bavaria, Hesse, Thuringen, Baden, the Kingdom of Saxony, the provinces 
of Pomerania, Saxony, Silesia — but in many territories local agricultural 
co-operative societies were never formally utilized for carrying out accord¬ 
ing to established rules the supplying of the army and the provisioning of 
the nation. 

To justify the insufficient utilization of local co-operative societies the 
unequal distribution of societies throughout the country was among other 
things adduced ; also the impossibility of a one-sided preference with regard 
to commerce. The position taken on this subject by the co-operative 
organizations may be summed up in a resolution passed unanimously in 
the second war meeting of the German agricultural co-operative societies 
held on 8 [November 1917, in which it is stated: “ We can find no t olid 
argument to justify the exclusion of co-operative societies from the war 
economy. On the contrary the central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale, and the local societies in their character of independent societies 
of producers are the organizations naturally to be called upon to lend their 
aid in the supply of agricultural requisites and of agricultural produce. It 
is therefore to be expected that in so far as this has hitherto not been done, 
the agricultural co-operative societies will now be adequately taken into 
consideration with regard to war economy. ,f 

Central Banks .— The collaboration of the ce. tral societies for purchase 
and sale was taken advantage of t - a great extent. As to the central banks, 
their principal contribution to war economy was in promoting subscriptions 
to the war loans. The influx of considerable sums of money, which be¬ 
gan three weeks after the beginning of the war, enabled the central banks 
to participate largely in subscriptions to the loans, and contributed much to 
strengthen the economic mobilization of Germany during the war period. 
Table V shows the amount of the subscriptions to the war loan 0 - by the cen¬ 
tral banks of the great agricultural federations. 

These totals show in what proportion the rural population shared in 
the purchase of war loans, and the result, increasing from loan to loan, of 
the propaganda carried on by the Federations. In order to enable the 
poorer people to share, even with very small sums, in the subscription, many 
co-operative societies instituted war savings books. 

To subscribe to the war loan proved a good opportunity of investment 
to the central banks, as otherwise it would not have been easy to invest 
adequately the great influx of money from the co-operative credit societies. 

The central banks also undertook the collection of gold for the Imperial 
Bank, chiefly by continued effort among the affiliated societies. It was 
not so much the collection of coined money among the societies, for this 
had generally been paid into the nearest post-office, but the gathering 
together of gold ornaments. The central banks organized and conducted 
energetically an effort to prevent the hoarding of gold. 
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Tabee V. - Subscriptions to War Loans by Co-operative Agricultural Federations 

(;in millions of marks). 


Federations 

1 

1 

1 



War loans 




Total 
lor the 
8 war 


i st 

3 nd | 

3 rd 


5* 

6* 11 

7 tn 

fith 

loans 

National Federa¬ 
tion of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies . 

1 

23*52 

202.21 

310.78 445-34 

1 

376.75 580.83 508.61 1 672.78 3,120.82 

General Federa¬ 
tion of Riffeisen 
Co-operative 
Societies in Ger¬ 
many. 

^ 10.00 

45.OO 

85.00 

127.00 

1 

96.50 

162.50 

1 

133.50 

192.50 

852 O 

Co-operalive Fe¬ 
deration of the 
Baden Peasants’ 
Union .... 

003 

O.50 

o_8o 

0.85 

0.57 

1.02 

1.03 

I *55 

6.35 

Asmcultural Fede¬ 
ration for Inspec-1 
tion of the Ba- | 
varia Peasants* , 1 

Union . . . . 1 0.60 

1 1 

1 

1 

3*oo, 

1 

4.00 

1 

9.50 

5*°°, 

1 

11.01 

8.50 

12.60' 

54*21 

Federation for In¬ 
spection of the* 
Agriculturists’ 
Union .... 

0.80 

2.19 1 

3*70 

4.50 

4*50 

6.06 

3*70 

7.12 

32-57 


Total • - • I 34-95j 252 90] 404.28 587-I9 1 483 32 7 6 *-42 t 655.34 886.55 4,065.95 


With regard to supplying the army and provisioning the population, 
the central banks placed their funds at the disposal of co-operative socie¬ 
ties for purchase and sale, of communal federations, of credit banks, etc. 

Xearly all the central banks exerted themselves considerably in this 
way, but notably the Bavarian Central Bank of Munich. The central banks 
also laboured successfully, conjointly with the federations, to diffuse mutual 
insurance. 

Central Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale. —The share taken by 
the central co-operative societies for purchase and sale in the war economy 
when the free sale of agricultural produce was limited by State interven¬ 
tion, was (1) supplying food to the army and navy; (2) supplying food to 
the civil population; and (3) supplying agricultural requisites to agriculture. 
We now describe briefly each of these functions. 

1. The supplies furnished to the army and navy by the central co-oper¬ 
ative societies were chiefly oats, bread stuffs, flour, hay and straw. . In 
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some places there were old connections between the co-operative societies and 
the military commissariats, especially inBavaria; in others such connections 
were formed at once at the beginning of the war, and continued until the 
establishment of the Central Office ( Zentralstclle) for provisioning the army. 
By this office centres were established in every State of the Federation 
through which all purchases of army supplies were to be effected. The 
central co-operative societies continued their labours by aiding these cen¬ 
tres in their purchases, for instance, at Wiesbaden, Bonn, Berlin, Cologne 
and Munich. The central co-operative societies of Posen had a large share 
in provisioning the fortress of Posen. The central co-operative societies 
of Hanover and Oldenburg were occupied in provisioning the navy with 
cattle. In Hanover, through the Chamber of Agriculture, they also pro¬ 
vided pigs, in the sense that they undertook to supply 160,000 pigs, on 
the condition that 2 x /2 quintals of feeding stuffs per head were assigned to 
them. 

2. Supplying the people with bread stuffs was carried out by central 
co-operative societies on the largest scale in Bavaria. Inasmuch as the 
central co-operative societies of Bavaria had undertaken the management 
of affairs connected with the cereal production of 1914 by means of 
free contracts with the communal federations, they bound themselves 
to furnish these federations with the necessary capital at 5 per cent, 
without taking account of other expenses. This business consisted chiefly 
in the purchase of bread stuffs, in the storage and care of this grain, 
in distributing the grain and the flour made from it to consumers belonging 
to communal federations, and in forwarding them to communal, rural, 
and city federations which needed it. The work of these co-operative 
societies in Bavaria in the sphere of war economy may be seen in their 
report for the year 1917-iS. We read among other things: “ In the year 
in question other communal federations hitherto doing business on their 
own account have handed over their affairs to us on commission, so 
that we now represent in all 5S communal federations. As agents of 
the provincial grain office we have purchased in the course of the 
year 932,000 half quintals of barley, and we have consigned them according 
to the instructions of that office. Even in 1917 our warehouses were al¬ 
most exclusively at the service of the communal federations. In the same 
year six warehouses were purchased; we rent the newly constructed store¬ 
house in Eichendorf (Eower Bavaria) and seven new buildings have been 
completed and are now used as warehouses. We are building three new 
warehouses. We axe also negotiating, and at the moment of drawing up 
this report, the purchase has already been carried out, of various warehouses 
already completed, or ol land in various localities and near railway stations. " 
In general the co-operative contribution towards the supplying of bread 
was by placing the services of the societies at the disposal first of the 
Kriegs-Gctreide-Gesellschafi, established on 25 January 19x5, and afterwards 
of the j Reichsgetreiedstelle established on 10 June of the same year. 

^ To regulate the supply of potatoes the Reichskartoffelstdle was institut¬ 
ed in the autumn of 1915 by order of the Federal Council, and the commer- 
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cial duties connected with it devolved upon a commercial section, the 
Kartoffelsversorgimgs Ges. in. /. H. Then followed a new organisation by 
order of the Federal Council of 7 February 1916, which decided as to the 
cultivation, consignment and compulsory requisition of produce. Thus 
in the territories concerned the constitution of state or provincial Kar- 
toffelstellen took place, and the management of the stocks existing in 
single administrative districts was handed over to the communal feder¬ 
ations. 

The central co-operative societies gave their aid by participating in 
the Kartojfelversorgungm. 1 . H. and, according to local conditions, by act¬ 
ing on commission fox this and for single communal federations, and by 
co-operating with the centies for the purchase and distribution of potatoes 
(. Bcschajfmigt >- mid Vcrtcibin^stdlen). This woik, during the first two 
years of the war, was largely carried on by the central co-operative societies 
of Stettin, Hanover, Munich, Stuttgard, Darmstadt, etc. 

With regard to the meat supply, the central co-operative societies 
concluded contracts with the government for raising and fattening stock. 
As already pointed out, these contracts were for the consignment of feed¬ 
ing stuffs to the breeders of pigs, in return for the obligation to fatten the 
animals up to a certain weight and to ddiver them to be slaughtered. For 
animals fattened above the fixed weight rewards were given. The task 
of supplying the feeding stuffs was entrusted to the central co-operative 
societies. They undertook the supply at the conclusion of the contract, 
and they arranged for collecting and delivering the fattened animals. The 
Central Co-operative Society for the Cattle Trade (Zentral Genossmschaft fiir 
Vlehverwcrhmg G. ni. b. H.) of Hanover makes the following statetement on 
the subject:“ Up to the 31 December icjis we have furnished 63,608 cattle, 
238,292 pigs and 54,394 sheep for a value of 77.6 millions of marks. In 
1916 a contract was marie for supplying pigs to various cities of the indus¬ 
trial region. A third contract loi the industrial zones is now being cariied 
out. The supplies furnished by the central co-operative societies are chiefly 
intended for the militaiy administration, but pigs have been also consigned 
to several administiations of urban centies. Besides all this the central 
co-operative society was entrusted with the importation of 2,000 head of 
Danish cattle for the province." Similarly the P omnia sthe landu ntschalj uhe 
Hauptgenosscnchaff was engaged to supply meat to Pomerania; the Pom- 
merscJie Viehvcrwertmgsoerband to distribute fodder, and to undertake the 
commercial part in carrying out contracts, and the Pommersche Landes - 
genossenschafisfotssc to supply the necessary capital. The whole co-operative 
organization was utilized to complete large supply contracts. In Posen and 
Silesia societies were formed for this purpose. In Posen the Geselhchaft 
zur Beschaffung von Fetivieh, in which, among others, the Verb and landwirt- 
schaftlicher Genossenschafien fur die Provim Posen and the Deutsches La - 
gerhaus <?. m. b . H. participated, was specially formed and in Silesia the Krieg- 
schwein G. nu L H* with which the three agricultural co-operative federations 
of Silesia were associated. 

For supplying butter and eggs (for instance, in Baden, Oldenburg and 
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Pomerania) there was no special action token by the central co-operatives, 
but it formed part of the general co-operative work. 

For the supply of agricultural requisites, the contribution of the cen¬ 
tral co-operative societies was the distribution of fodder, seed, sulphate 
of copper and sulphur. The part they played in the distribution of fodder 
and feeding stuffs was particularly noteworthy. 

By an ordinance of 23 July 1915 a new institution, the Reiclisfnticr- 
mittclstelle, for the distribution of forage was placed at the head of the whole 
organi? ation. The managers of the provincial central societies were em¬ 
powered to open offices for the distribution of forage ( Fattmmttelvcrtcihings - 
stcllcn) whose duty it was to see that in their own district there was a supply 
of forage, and to distribute it. The final distribution was the duty of the 
communal federations. In many states of the Confederation and in many 
provinces of Prussia such centres of distribution were established. They were 
official institutions, which in their turn had need for the conduct of their 
business of a commercial organization. Such an organization was that of 
the central co-operative societies, and their work was utilized in a large num¬ 
ber of districts for all the commercial work of the centres of distribution. 
Thus the Bran deb n/gsche Landix'irtsch aftliche Zentral Bezng - und Abgesatz- 
genossenschaft of Berlin undertook the affairs of the centre fox distribution of 
forage { Fiiffermittelverteihmgsstelle) for the province of Brandenburg, the 
Hauptgcnosi>enscJiaft of Stettin did the same work for the centre of the province 
of Pomerania, the Deutsche Lagerhaus of Posen for the provincial centre 
of Posen, the Zentralgenosscnscliaft of Halle for the centre of the province 
of Saxony. The same thing took place in Hanover, Munster, Dresden, 
Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Darmstadt, and Oldenburg, At Strasburg all the 
distribution of forage and bran was entrusted to the Landesverband dev 
landu irtschafilichcn Ktciwereine . 

In Silesia, the Rhine pro\ ince, and Bavaria, societies w T ere constituted 
for this purpose. In Silesia a Provincial F uilet mittclverteilungstelle fiir 
Schlesicn was established, of which among others the L andn'irise haftliche 
Em - und Vcrkaujs^iossen of Breslau, and the Landti'iristhaftlicht' 
Zcntntl Ein- und Yerkititfsgenossen&chaft, also of Breslau formed part. To 
the first of these central co-operative societies above mentioned was entrust¬ 
ed also the distribution of the forage of sixteen communal federations, to 
the second that of two. In the Rhine province the distribution of forage 
in the government district of Cologne was placed in the hands of the Bezugs- 
hommission fiir Rhcinpreitsscn , of Bonn, and of the Haupt Bezttgs - and Ab- 
saizgenobsenschafl of Cologne. For Bavaria, the Bavarian Agricultural 
Council (Bayerischcr Landu irtschaftsrat) instituted a Landesverteilmgs - 
stelle fiir Futtermittel, joined according to the new regulation by the Bayeri - 
sche Futiermitielverteihmg G. m. b. H. The Bayerische Zentral-DarleJmskasse 
of Munich participated by a payment of 200,000 marks. It also undertook 
the commercial part of the centre for the distribution of hay (Heuvertei- 
lungssfclle) instituted by the military authorities and intended to regulate 
the distribution of the hay throughout Bavaria, both for military purchas¬ 
ing offices, and for private owners of animals. 
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The distribution of sulphate of copper and of sulphur, so important 
ub preventives against disease in vines, was undertaken in Wurttemberg 
by the Verband Landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften of Stuttgard, in Alsace- 
Lorraine by the Landesverband d&r landwirtschaftlichen Kretsvereme and in 
the Palatinate by the Zentralgen ossenschaft of Neustadt. The purchase and 
distribution of seed of cereals, maize, flax, and potatoes was carried on by 
the central co-operative societies of Insterburg, Halle, Hanover, Dresden, 
Darmstadt, etc. 

These varied labours connected with war economy gave occasion to the 
central co-opt rative societies, in their common anxiety to ensure the food 
supply of the country and to furnish the army with'all that it required, 
to put themselves in touch with agricultural elements not yet formed into 
co-operative societies, and with the consumers of the cities, and thus to 
carry on a most effective work of propaganda. 


* 

* * 

In considering the general course of the agricultural co-operative societies 
during the war, we may indeed see a slackened development in regard to 
numbers, compared with pre-war times, but we perceive on the other hand 
an important development in regard to quality, a constant expansion of 
the field of their 1 hours and a continually increasing participation in 
the whole war economy of the country. The manner in which these charac¬ 
teristic tendencies have been manifested during the war in local co-oper¬ 
ative societies (credit societies, societies for purchase and sale, co-operative 
dairies, stock-breeding societies, etc) will be dealt with in a series of arti¬ 
cles to be published successively in future issues. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 

THE REGULATIONS FOR COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE. 

SOURCES (OFFICIAL): 

Decreto-legge lcocotenenziale 21 .yprile Kjiy, no. 603, concernente l’assicurazione 

CGNTRO L’lNVALIDITA E LA VECCHIAIA PER LE PERSONS DI AMBO I SESSI CHE PRESTANO 

l* opera loro alle dipendexze di altri. Gazzetia U&iciale del Regno cT Italia, No. 104. 
Rome, 1 May 1919. 

R. DECRETO 19 FEBBRAIO 1920, NO. 245 , CHE APPROVA IL REGOLAMENTO PER L’ESECUZIONE DEL 
decreto-legge sopra cixato. Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, No. 74. Rome, 29 March 
1920. 

CmCOLARE 31 MARZO Ij20 DEL MIXISTERO PER L’lNDUSTRIA, IL COMMERCIO E IL LAVORO, DI- 
REZIONE GENERALE DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDEXZA SOCIALF.) CONCERNENTE CIHARIMENTI 
ED ISTRUZIONI IN1URNO AD ALCUNE DISPOSIZIONI DEL DECRETO LKGGE 21 APRILS IQIQ, 
NO. 503 , E DEL REGOLAMCNTO AFPROVATO CON R. DECRETO 29 FEBBRAIO KJ20, NO. 2*5- 

In Italy on 1 July last, compulsory insurance against invalidity and old 
age came into force by the Decree of 21 April 1919, No. 603, of which we 
stated the fundamental principles in our issue of November-December iqiq. 
From this important measure, which responds to wishes repeatedly expres¬ 
sed by labour organisations, benefit will be derived by about 10 millions of 
artisans, peasants and private employes, who may obtain pensions equal to 
two thirds of their last \\ ages. The sfystem adopted is that of a triple contri¬ 
bution : the working classes and the employers of labour make contributions 
together equal to about 2 per cent of the wages, while the State assumes a 
burden which will amount to not less than 150,000,000 lire per annum. 
The provisions of the law having been completed by the regulations sanc¬ 
tioned by the Decree of 20 February 1920, No. 245, we can now give fuller 
information on the subject, especially as regards agriculturists, to whom a 
special chapter is devoted in the regulations. 

§ 1. Persons compulsorily insured and the amount 
OF THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The chief object of compulsory insurance is the assignment of pensions 
in cases of invalidity or old age, and its secondary objects are grants of 
temporary monthly allowances to widows or orphans of insured persons. 
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and the prevention and cure of invalidity. Insurance is compulsory for 
all persons of either sex who have parsed the age of 15 and have not reached 
65, and who work for others in the following capacities: 

(1) artisans, errand boys, apprentices, servants, assistants, clerks, 
overseers and employes in industry, commerce and agriculture, induding 
hunting and fishing, public services, the liberal professions, and those 
who work at home for others: (2) domestics and persons employed in 
private service of any kind. 

Those also are subject to compulsory insurance who give their work 
only occasionally and at intervals, exclusive of those who give work without 
remuneration. Agriculturists who work as metayers or tenants, when 
the annual profit they derive from the land they hold either as metayers or 
tenants does not exceed 3,600 lire, are also subject to the same obligation. 

Employes arc exempt if the}' receive a salaty exceeding 350 lire per 
month. ■ 

There are tliree contributors to insurance; labourers, employers of 
labour, and the State. According to the definition in the regulations, em¬ 
ployers of labour are those who, by means of remuneration, engage persons 
to do work on their account by the day or as piece work, or in any other 
way. Those are also considered employers of labour w ho undertake w'ork 
for others as contractors or sub-contractors. 

The tenant, though compulsorily insured, is nevertheless an employer 
of labour as regards those persons outside his own family, employed in 
necessary work for the farm. The proprietor, tenant in emphyteusis or 
usufructuary or if the farm is leased the leaseholder are considered em¬ 
ployers of. labour with regard to the metayer who, in his turn is the employer 
of those engaged by him outside his family for work required on the farm. 

Co-operative societies are also employers with regard to their members 
whom they employ on works which they have undertaken. 

The contributions, usually collected by means of fortnightly stamps to 
be placed on personal insurance-cards, are fixed in relation to the remune¬ 
ration received by the insured person in the following proportion. 



Furtniglitli 

contribution 

Daily earnings 

to be paid by 

to be paid 


the person insured 

by the employer 


Liras 

Liras 

Up to 2 liras. 

0.50 

0.50 

Between 2 and 4 liras .... 

I.OO 

1.00 

» 4 and 6 »».... 

1.30 

1.50 

» 6 and 8 * . . . . 

2.00 

2.00 

•> 8 and 10 ) . . . , 

3.50 

2.50 

Over ro liras. 

3.00 

3*00 


By earnings is understood all that is paid for work done. It comprises, 
therefore, money accessory to wages or salary, such as sums given as prizes, 
gratuities, interest in the business, provisions or indemnity, when they 
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are not intended as reimbursement of expenses, nor as a gratuity given for 
once only, but are a mmal form of remuneration. Earnings do not include 
a share of profits, nor an indemnity for the cost of living. 

From the payments for piece-work must be deducted the cost of tools 
and other expenses which fall on the piece-worker according to the contract 
under which he is working. 

If earnings consist wholly or in part of lodging and food or other 
similar benefit the amount must be fixed according to local prices. Food 
and lodging are not, however, considered as earnings if not given in 
payment for work. 


$ 2. Special rules for farm labourers. 

In the decree above, quoted the difficulties and inconveniences of its 
provisions are justly taken into consideration, for though they r are adapted 
in general to those who individually and with a certain continuity, or at 
regular periods, w ork by the day or by the piece, it is otherwise when they 
are applied to metayers or other produce-sharing tenants, to tenant- 
farmers, or to farm labourers. In the case of produce-sharing or other 
tenants the collective work of the family is substituted for individual 
labour. All the members of the family work, but it is difficult to determine 
the duration of the work and the payment due to each; and if from each one 
the same contribution w’ere exacted as from other labourers, it would be an 
excessive burden on the family resources. The characteristic of the 
agricultural labourer is instability; today he works for one employer, to¬ 
morrow" for another. He remains with one employer for a longer or shorter 
period of time, but always relatively short. 

Owing to these considerations, the decree has fixed special rules for 
farm labourers and their families as regards compulsory insurance, earnings 
and the amount of the contribution. 

The contribution for the members of the families of produce-sharing or 
other tenants is fixed at the following rates : for every man of 20 years of 
age but under 65, 24 liras per annum; for every" woman within the same 
limits of age, 18 lira^ per annum; for persons of either sex from 15 to 20 
years of age, 12 liras per annum. 

These contributions are to be paid half by the proprietor and half by 
the tenant. 

The amount is calculated for families of produce-sharing and other 
tenants for each agricultural year. The amount is fixed at the end of the 
agricultural year havingregard to the composition of the family and the age 
of its individual members. 

The contribution at the rate above specified is only duo from those 
members of the family who habitually give manual labour on the farm. 

Members of the fanner's family are not obliged to pay this contribu¬ 
tion if they have other occupations, principal or accessory, for which they 
have already paid compulsory insurance for at least six months. 
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A special insurance card may be issued for the families of tenant 
farmers, valid for one agricultural year. 

For day labourers, daily, weekly and fortnightly stamps are issued, 
of the following values: 




Value of the stamps 


daily 

weekly 

fortnightey 


Eiras 

Liras 

Liras 

For every man above 20 years of age. . 
For persons of either sex between 15 and 

0.20 

1.20 

2.40 

20 years. 

O.IU 

o/)0 

1.20 


The daily stamps are for periods of work less than six days ; they are 
affixed to the ticket on the date of the usual payment, or on the day of dis¬ 
missal, should this occur previous to that date. 


§ 3. Payment of pensions. 

Those who are compulsorily insured have a right — 

(1) to an old age pension when they have completed (>5 years of age, 
provided that they have paid at least 240 fortnightly contributions ; 

(2) to an invalidity pension at any age if their permanent incapacity 
for work is ascertained, provided that thej" have paid at least 120 fortnightly 
contributions. An insured person is considered incapable of work if his 
earning capacitj’ is reduced to less than one-third of the usual regular earn¬ 
ings of persons of the same trade in the same locality. If the worker is 
disabled as the result of an accident at work, and if he is compulsorily in¬ 
sured against accidents, the pension for disablement will be reduced to the 
difference between the sum paid as compensation for the accident and 
the amount of the normal invalidity pension. 

(3) To a monthly allowance of 50 liras for six months to the widow 
or the children under 15 years of age if the insured person should die before 
having a right to the payment of the pension. 

The State will assist in the x^ayment of pensions foi invalidity and old 
age to the amount of 100 liras a year for every insured person; it under¬ 
takes also to pay half the amount of the allowances paid fox six months to 
the widow and children under age. 

In addition to the 100 liias paid by the State, the old age and invalidity 
pension is calculated at (>h x)er cent, of the whole amount of the first 120 
fortnightly contributions, 50 x>er cent of the next 120 fortnightly contri¬ 
butions, and 25 per cent of the remaining contributions. 

Eveu when no contribution has been paid, (</) the period of military 
service, voluntary or compulsory, and (b) a period of illness up to the 
maximum limit of one j T ear are taken into consideration in determining 
the right to a pension and the amount of such pension. 

For these periods, even if no contribution has been paid, insured per- 
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sons -will be considered as having paid the lowest contribution fixed by the 
table of contributions, viz. i lira per fortnight. 

A period of illness, however, of less than seven days is not calculated 
nor is one of longer duration if the insured person is receiving full 
salary or wages. 

Periods of illness longer than seven days must be taken into conside¬ 
ration if there is any reduction of pay. 

Pensions are paid monthly, and as a rule through the post office. 

Lastfy it must be pointed out that the revision of the pension is permis¬ 
sible should the condition of the invalid receiving it improve. The Cassa 
Nazionale per Ic Assicttntzioni Soc’cli is empowered by granting loans to 
facilitate the establishment and the working of sanatoria for the preven¬ 
tion of illness, and the care and treatment of invalids. It also has 
power to assist within the limits of the sums collected in excess of the en¬ 
gagement undertaken in relation to insured persons (i) to encourage by 
means of prizes or in other ways the adoption and diffusion of measures 
for preventing accidents and illness connected with work, to remove or 
attenuate specially dangerous or unsanitary conditions in the surroundings 
of the work, or in the materials used or the methods of working, and to 
institute special schools with lectures on thrift, social insurance and assist¬ 
ance and first aid; (2) to assist clinics, hospitals, dispensaries and other 
specialized institutions intended to cure illnesses which might become 
chronic, and also institutions for teaching new trades to those no longer 
able to carry on their own. 

§ 4. Vort T XTARY INSURANCE. 

The State supports and regulates voluntary as well as compulsory in¬ 
surance. Of voluntary insurance those who are already compulsorily 
insured may avail themselves if they wish to secure an additional pension 
through voluntary payments. Labourers not compulsorily insured may 
also take advantage of it; so also may independent laboureis whose 
annual earnings do not exceed 4,200 liras ; married women who are 
occupied in household work and whose husbands ase compulsorily insured, 
and also other women engaged in household work, who pay not more 
than 30 francs in taxes on their incomes, who have no other trade, 
and to whom the cares of the household are principally entrusted; those 
who are no longer compulsorily insured; small land owners, tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and those belonging to the liberal professions who do 
not pay more than 200 liias a year in direct taxes. Voluntary insurance 
may be individual, or it may be collective, that is, it may be taken by 
mutual aid societies or co-operative societies for their own members, 
or by manufacturing, commercial, or agricultural firms, or by public 
administrative bodies for their dependents. 

Voluntary insurance may be effected in two ways. It may be a 
simple old age or invalidity insurance, involving no right to the repay- 
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ment of the contributions if the insured person dies before qualifying 
for a pension; or the right may be reserved to the repayment, under these 
circumstances, of the contributions paid. 

Those who are voluntarily insured naturally do not receive the contri¬ 
bution of the employer. The pension is constituted from the voluntary 
payments made by the insured person, and with the aid of the State, which 
will be given in the form of a life income with the following rules : (#7) for 
voluntarily insured persons who are at the same time compulsorily insured, 
such aid will be given at the time of the payment of the pension derived 
from voluntary payments, by increasing that pension to the extent of one 
sixth of its amount; the State aid, however, not exceeding tli- limit of 100 
liras annually, which as has already been stated, is abo the maximum for 
pensions resulting from compulsory insuiance ; (h) for person* voluntarily, 
but not compulsorily injured, the State aid shall he one-third of the income 
derived from their payments, always within the limit of mo liias annually. 


§ 5. THE ADMINISTRAT'D E MACHINERY AND THE REPRESENT VTF >N 
OP EMPLOYERS AND OF INSURED PERSONS. 

The central administiative body presiding over compulsory insurance 
is the Cassa Xoziomle per le Assicnrazioni Sociali, with headquarters in 
Rome. By the law r of 21 April 1919, this denomination was assumed by 
the Cussa Naziouale di Previdenza per VInvalidity e la vecchiaia deqli Ope¬ 
ra i, which continues with regard to compulsory insurance the woik as¬ 
signed to it by law with regard to subsidized voluntary insurance. 

The local administrative bodies for compulsory insurance are the hti- 
tnti provinciali di previdenza sociale which are to be established in single pro¬ 
vinces or for groups of provinces, and are to be endowed with considerable 
independence in the management of their own affairs. Their duty is to 
supervise and direct everything connected with compulsory insurance within 
their respective areas; to draw up rules for the collection of contribu¬ 
tions; to put themselves in communication with mutual aid societies and 
similar institutions of thrift and with industrial and labour organizations 
within their areas with a view to the prevention and cure of physical in¬ 
capacity ; to receive and examine the applications for pensions; to ascertain 
the extent of the invalidity and to revise the estimates made; to promote 
voluntary insurance and thrift in general; to express their views about the 
rate of contribution as compared with earnings, and the estimation of average 
wages; in short, to perform all the functions attributed to them by the 
Cavsa Xaziofialeperle Assicnrazioni Sociali. 

Tbe Cassa Xazionalc and the Istitnii Provinciali have one feature in 
common, viz. the composition of their respective administrative councils 
to which employers of labour and insured persons send their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. 

These representatives are chosen respectively by trade organizations 
of employers and of the insured persons. There are also in the Council of 
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A dmin istration of the Cassa Xazionale two representatives of voluntary 
insurance, one of whom is appointed by the mutual aid societies and by the 
co-operative societies that have insured their members with the Cassa Na- 
zionale. 

Lastly, Commissioni arbitraJi di prima istanza have been appointed in 
every provincial institute, as well as a Commissione arbitrate centrale in the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour in Rome to decide controvers¬ 
ies respecting the application of the law of compulsory insurance. These 
Commissions, presided over by a magistrate, comprise equal numbers of 
representatives of employers of labour and of insured persons. 


It must be remembered that previous to the promulgation of the law 
described above for insurance against invalidity and old age, another im¬ 
portant provision was in force in Italy : compulsory insurance against ac¬ 
cidents in agricultural labour (i) by which through the annual contribution 
of 15,000,000 liras paid by the landowners, nine millions of peasants were 
benefited. On the other hand, a special Commission for inquiry into the 
difficult question of insuring against illness, has recently finished its work 
and presented its suggestions : with a contribution of from 3 to 4 per cent, 
of wages, half to be paid by workers and half by employers of labour, to¬ 
gether with a contribution from the State it w T ould be possible to ensure to 
12 millions of workers medical assistance and admission to a hospital, with 
an allowance of about half their w r ages. On this subject there will soon by 
definite provisions. Compulsory insurance has also been lately introduced 
against involuntary unemployment (2) on a scale so vast as to comprehend 
12 millions of workmen and private employes, who, as well as the State 
and the employers, will pay their contribution, and will therefore be in¬ 
terested in the judicious management of the insurance companies. Never¬ 
theless, with the provisions already existing for accidents to workmen, 
for invalidity, old age and unemployment a system of insurance, incom¬ 
plete only as regards illness, has been build up and will by degrees be uni¬ 
fied and co-ordinated. Italy has thus attained one of the highest positions 
among civilized nations with regard to social insurance. 

(1) Sec the artide in our issue of March 1920. 

(2) See the article in our issue of April 1920. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


C7.ECO-SLOVAKIA 

THE PRAGUE ASSOCIATION OB LARGE FROPRIlvlORS \\D TENANT IARMLRS 
BOR MUTUAE INSURANCE AGAINST HAII, — Kaiz (O t. Je->1 seslatem kiupobit- 
uoho poji&tdin v Aijmu zemedelstvi (A tht Oi janiMtina of Insurance against Hail of use to 
A^iiculturt?). Iu C Zskoslovtnsky ZemUdiUi (T/.t. Cm >-i>bnak Agriiultuinl) Nos 14 and 15, 
19m Plague 

Mutual insurance against damage caused by hail was organised in 191J 
by the Prague Association of Large Proprietors and Tenant Farmers 
with the immediate object of protecting its members from speculations of 
private insurance companies, and in the second place to bring about in 
this way a diminution in the cost of insurance itself. 

The Mutual Association in question was constituted on the following 
lines: 

Premiums of insurance against hail must not exceed the amount of 
damage done during the year, including cost of management and the per¬ 
centage for the formation of the reserve capital, which capital must always 
remain the property of individual members in proportion to the premiums 
paid by them. 

In addition to this it was laid drwn that damage caused by hail should 
not be allowed to lead to the enrichment of the person insured, but that 
the compensation paid should correspond to the loss actually suffered. 
It was, therefore, arranged that the valuation of the loss must always be 
made by an official, together with two independent members appointed to 
this duty by the administration, to which the member who has suffered the 
damage should have the right of appeal if he is not satisfied with the deci¬ 
sion of the valuers. 

Lastly the conditions of insurance prescribe that for damage less than 
15 per cent, compensation is not payable, because the object of insurance 
against hail is to secure the agriculturist against damage which might 
threaten his existence or weaken him economically; in general no account 
is taken of damage caused by a short drought or other slight loss due to 
weather conditions. 

The procedure ol the Mutual Insurance Association is as follows: 
the premium is calculated according to the tariffs of insurance companies, 
but as this could not be promptly* paid up by all the members a draft for 
the amount is given instead. The compensation together with the cost of 
management and the percentage for the reserve fund are divided among the 
members in proportion to the value insured. The sum paid towards the re- 
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serve fund remains, as already pointed out, the property of the individual 
member and is entered to his credit. 

This is the system followed by the Mutual Insurance Association; the 
results of its work between the years 1913 and 191S are shown in the fol¬ 
lowing table * 


Work of the Pi ague 1 donation toe Mutual Insurance against Hail daring 

fhc ye‘*n> 1913-1918. 


You- 

*4 

1II-U1 li 

Vita 

111SUI 

Amount 
of pre¬ 
miums 

jctu illy 
paid up 

Compel! 

itio. 

paid 

Lost oi 

man ce¬ 
ment 

Total 

ot compensation 
paid and cost 
of management 

Parentage 

paid up 

E\oess 
of premiums 
actually 
paid up 
over com- 
puasation 
paid and cost 
of manage¬ 
ment 



HecU es 

Crowns 

Ciowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 



Crowns 

1913 

56 

5 *So 4 

3,757,650 

109,650 

5,912 

5,712 

! 

1 

11,624 

1 

IO6 j 

1 “ 

1 98,026 

1914 

«5 

8,451 

4,648,960 

183,052 

24,615 

n,995 

36,610 

20- 

146,442 

1915 

93 

IO *4-5 

9,876,640 

346,528 

122,961 

15,650 

138,611 

40— 

207,917 

1916 

xi8 

W4* 

12,315,820 

428,449 

320,385 

31,043 

351,328 

82- 

, 77,121 

1917 

119 

I2,3“, 

11,276,870 

396,352 

71,059 

28,179 

99,238 

25— 

1 297,714 

1918 

140 

14,932 

18,329415 

684,945 

97,445 

39,544 

136,989 

20— 

547,956 

1913-18 1 

— 

^,173 

61,205,35s 

2,149,576 

642,277 

132,123 

774,440 1 

33— 

1,375,176 


The total compensation paid added to the cost of management (see 
table) in the six years 1913-18 represents 33 per cent of the premiums ac¬ 
tually paid up. In other words the mutual insurance has cost — 


in 1913.89,4 % in 1916.18 % 

1914 - • - . 80 ° 0 > IQ17 .75 % 

> 1915 . ... 60 % > 1918.80 °/ 0 


and in the six years 1913-1918, G7 per cent less than in private insurance 
companies. 

The cost of management, expressed as a percentage of the premiums 
actually paid up, was as follows: 


in 1913 .5.1 % in xgib .7.2 % 

'>19*4 • • • ( >-5 % » 19*7 . fi-35 % 

* *015 ■ • • - J5 % • 191 s .575 ,0 


and the average of the six years in question was 5.9 %. 

In six years the Association, by the insurance of the field crops, has 
saved more than 1 % million crowns, including the interest of annual 
savings. With part of this capital the reserve fund had been fo xmed, 
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which now amounts to about a million crowns and which even in t he more 
difficult yeais represents for the members an adequ tte guarantee. Lastly 
it must be added that the Association, in the first years of its work, when the 
reserve fund was not in existence, deducted io per cent, on the compensa¬ 
tion paid. 


DENMARK. 


THE ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY FOR DAIRIES AND AGRICULTURE. — 
AndeUblidet Nos. 17 and 19, 23 Apnl and 7 May 1920. 

In Copenhagen on 15 and 16 April there was a meeting of the represent¬ 
atives of the Accident Insurance Company for Dairies and Agriculture 
(Mejeriernes og Landbmgets Ulykkeforsikring). 

From the President’s report it appears that at the end of 1919, the num¬ 
ber of members was about 219,000, (against 211,000 at the end of 1918) 
including about 1,300 dairies, about 62,000 other compulsory insurances, 
about 30,000 voluntary insurances, and about 106,000 individual insurances, 
comprising about 500,000 persons. 

In 1919,2,975 accidents were reported (against 2,661 in 1918). From the 
previous year 1,006 cases had been brought forward and from 1917 163 cases 
so that in 1919 4,144 cases were dealt with. Of these 1,339 were carried 
forward to the following year, while2,8o5 were settled: in 2,112 cases no com¬ 
pensation was payable (except in the form of daily allowances) and in the rem¬ 
aining 693 casescompensation for death or disablement was paid to the amount 
of about 584,000 crowns. To this sum must be added about 266,000 crowns 
of daily allowances, which gives a total of about 850,000 crowns. They were 
thus divided among the different categories of insurance: dairies 59,000 
crowns; compulsory insurances, 376,000 crowns; \oluntary insurances, 
82,000 crowns; and private insurance, 334,000 crowns. The whole sum paid 
for losses since 1898 amounts to about 6,000,000 crowns. 

The premiums paid in 1919 amounted to 1,379,621 crowns, of which 
about 701,000 crowns were for compulsory insurances, about 84,000 crowns 
as supplementary to compulsoiy insurances, and 594,000 crow ns for individual 
insurances. The whole amount of premiums in the 21 \ ears of the existence 
of the company amounted to about 9,000,000 uf crowns. 

The cost of management, strictly spealdng, absorbed 19percent, of the 
premiums, or 23 per cent., taking into account the cost of mediation, etc., 
rather higher than during the preceding year, because the increase of the 
premiums is not in the same proportion as the great increase of the expenses. 

The profit was 189,128.71 ^wnsfbut of this sum 130,000 crowns were 
paid into the compensation reserve fund (100,000 for legal compulsory insur¬ 
ance, and 30,000 for individual insurance). The rest of the surplus, 
59,128.71 crowns, was paid to the reserve fund, raising it to 596,715.14 crowns. 

The account of receipts and expenditure in the course of the year in 
question, and the position of the balance sheet on 31 December 1919 are 
as follows: 
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Receipts and Expenditure lyiq. 


ReteipU. 


ExptmUUue. 



Crowns 


Crowns 

Premiums . 

1,379,621 

Premiums reimbursed .... 

39,549 

Interest. 

l8,6l7 

Compensation. 

850,844 

Sundry receipts . 

i,474 

Compensation reserve . 

920,000 

Compensation, reserve brought 


Cost of management . 

242,442 

forward from the previous 


Cost of printing, collecting (a- 


year ... . 

790,000 

gents, etc) . 

59,009 



Depredation of lutmture. . . 

4,085 



Contribution to pension fund 

5,033 



Sundry expenses. 

9,621 



Suiplus. 

59,129 

Total . . . 

2,189,712 

Total . . . 

2,189,712 

Balance sheet on 31 December 1919. 


A iscts. 


Liabilities. 



Crowns 


Crowns 

Premiums due . 

1,277 . 

Guarantee sums contributed by 


Contributions from the State 

I 

dairies . 

3,148 

for legal insurances, whether 


Compensation reserve .... 

920,000 

compulsory or voluntary . . 

1,010 

Sundry creditors. . 

46,409 

Sundry debtors . 

37,821 

Mortgage credit on real property 


In hand . 

2,309 

belonging to the Company. 

195,6 m 

In bank . 

40,504 

Reserve fund . 

596,715 

Securities . 

83,498 



Buildings and fixtures .... 

320,241 



Shares of the Danish Co-opera- 




tive Bank . 

10.500 



Total . . . 

1,781,886 

Total . . . 

l,7Sl,88f) 


FRANCE. 

HAIL INSURANCE IN 1919. — L'Argiu Paris, 9 May 1920. 

The year 1919 was favourable for hail insurance, the average of losses 
as compared with the premiums having fallen to 46 per cent, as against 6x 
per cent, in 1918 and 141 per cent, in 1917. 

Table I. — Hail Insurance Companies and Societies in 1919. 


Joint-stock Mutual 

companies societies 


Total 


Number of persons insured. 

Values insured. 

Premiums or contributions. 

Losses and costs of settlement. 

Profit on the year’s working. 

Reserve fund at the end of the year . . • 


100,241 

francs 

721,519,274 

13,518,076 

5,664,566 

3,153.365 

6,186,675 


109,486 

francs 

1,034,444,236 
12,449,581 
6,338,368' 
3,851,781 1 
18,554,291, 


209,7*7 

francs 

1,755,963,5*0 

25,967,657 

i*,oo*,934 

7,005,146 

24,742,866 
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Tabu: II. - Pioere ss ot Hail In^unnut from 18K.S to n)T<). 


Years 

Pew ms 

ViilULi 

Premiums 

and 

fosses 


< r 

Reserve 
Lund at the cud 

Of flig 

iSSS 

insured 

126,001 

insured 

francs 

538,087,810 

contributions 

trancs 

7 > ll 3 * 9 2 7 

francs 

6,726,578 ■ 


lo *>5 

trancs 

845,0x4 

jear 

francs 

1,105,543 

1889 

122,085 

552.354.913 

7476,196 

4,072,483 


1,851,056 

2,102,439 

1890 

I3L2I3 

602,834,1^2 

8,044,770 

5,655,384 

r 

2,330,831 

3,631,858 

1891 

129, M T 

532,782,06s 

7,Il6 J 0<>I 

f.<U7,02 4 


1,083,917 

4,114,411 

1892 

I34.& 1 *’ 

567,428,60 f 

7,726,25s 

5,02s,10& 


1,200,513 

4.757,843 

1893 

132,700 

542,970,089 

7.357.725 

5,020,883 


998,90(1 

4,900,234 

1894 

133.281 

591,849,895 

7,949,069 

3,558,453 

T 

2,847,771 

6,858,545 

1895 

117,171 

509,190,442 

7.797.317 

9,216,359 


2,614,735 

3,950,267 

1S96 

114,864 

492,560,342 

7,568,9S7 

4,393,037 

- 

1,291,971 

4,774,106 

1897 

1 15.440 

513.353.420 

7 . 4 i 1.530 

7,654,821 

— 

1,622,564 

3.494,334 

189s 

151,101 

718,763,943 

9,163,689 

2,763,914 

- 

4,241,371 

6,6x5,446 

1899 

146,250 

639,063,026 

8.737.095 

6,498,150 

- 

576,309 

6,715,329 

1900 

151,017 

634.960,908 

S,897.943 

6,714,908 

- 

423,149 

6,735,563 

1901 

150,375 

656.727.570 

9 , 375 . 28 i 

6,167,211 

- 

1,516,880 

7,393,245 

1902 

161,228 

705,638,179 

9,047,442 

6,119,884 

-- 

1,245,246 

8,330,047 

1903 

168,313 

740,611,7x8 

9 , 938 , 8 ii 

4,174.547 

- 

3,751,789 

10,338,589 

1904 

169,380 

749,441,949 

9 , 930.929 

5,200,296 

f 2,822,197 

12,213,988 

1905 

155.399 

723,783,297 

9,085,871 

6,981,617 

_L 

877,486 

13,108,122 

1906 

I7L749 

806,467,893 

9,954,397 

3,369.051 

*f 4.4^5,886 

14,183,540 

1907 

172,399 

824,860,424 

9,750,045. 

3,834,687 


3,814,315 

17.291,082 

190S 

176,951 

844.4 f°>330 

11,097,993* 

1 .,015,787 

— 

■3,137,511 

17,950,000 

1909 

178,637, 

880,1x9,939 

10,432,995 

4,780,424 

~r 

5.875.440 

16,109,692 

1910 

195,816 

948,886,532 

n, 779 , 9 i*J 

7,607,373 

- 

1,827,260 

13,430,557 

1911 

203,880 

965,595.599 

12,074,442 

8,019,939 


1.803,365 

14.036,041 

1912 

206,131 

1,011,828,865 

12,769,102 

8,240,589 

4- 

2,135,105 

15,869,659 

I9M 

220,016 

I.H 1,915,867 

14,165,017 

7,906,173 


3,720.357 

18,898,222 

1914 

226,392 

1.043.503,005 

14,4x4,0x3 

7,188,568 

- 

2,652,999 

19,092,824 

1915 

201,859 

927,128,713 

12,861,733 

6,311.446 

_L 

1,708,037 

23,246,462 

1916 

198,316 

933,510,419 

13.591.365 

9,850,359 

~ 

228,857 

23,644,005 

1917 

196,938 

977.210,121 

16,036,121 

33 , 67«.950 

— 

-9,364,333 

15,171,945 

191S 

193,458 

1,626,729,265 

23,775.121 

14,755,418 

- 

3 436,212 

18,753,134 

1919 

' 209,927 

1,755.963,510 

25,967,657 

12,002,934 


7.°°5.746 

24,742,866 


The number of persons insured exceeded by 16,000 that of the preced¬ 
ing year. The values insured had increased by about 135,000,000 francs 
which is explained not only by the higher valuation of the crops, but also 
by a larger volume of insurance, in which Alsace and Lorraine figure for 
an important amount. 

The reserve fund of the joint stock companies and the mutual societies 
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exceeds 25 million fiancs, <111 increase 0H1 millions on that of tile preceding 
year. 

If we compare the joint stock companies and the mutual societies 
the account will stand as shown in Table I (page 55 >). In Table II 
(page 551) we give statistics showing the development of hail insurance in 
France since 1888; in this table, the figures for joint stock companies 
and mutual societies are added together. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CATTItE INSURANCE SOCIL1IES — Rep n U oi the Chief Regular of Friendly Societies 
for the Year ending 31't December 1917. Fait B : Industrial and Provident Societies. 
I/>ndon, 1920. 

The following table contains the official statistics for the years 1913 
to 1917 of the cattle insurance societies in Great Britain and Ireland re¬ 
gistered under the Friendly Societies Act. It should be noted that a large 
number of unregistered societies exist for the insurance of cows, horses 
and especially* pigs, of which statistics are not available. 

Cattle Insioance Societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act 


- 

1917 

1 >10 

1915 

1914 

1913 

Number of Societies im milling 

Returns 

bb 

06 

6b 

Ob 


Number of members 

3.636 

3,0 IT 

3,730 

3,747 

5 ,2X2 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Contribution 

> ibb 

•«) 

(0 

« 

M 

Benefits. 

Number Insured: 


»*, 57 

(0 

(*) 

w 

Cattle . 

'.0,6 m 

2it,I92 

28,521 

27,053 

22,607 

Swine. . . 

1,1^7 

3,7 59 

1,010, 

3,927 

3.376 

Horses . . . .... 

374 

382 

443 

384 

389 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Funds .... 

9,850 

9,654 

9,408 

9 A 5 I 

8,839 


(1) Particulars not available. 





Part III: Credit 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA 

TKB “ CREDIT FONCIER DE BUENOS AIRES ET DES PROVINCES ARGENTINES *’ 
IN*i9i9 — L'Etonomisie Ftanfms Fans, 19 Jane 1920 

The European situation was very favourable to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Argentine Republic in 1919. Owing to the necessities, al¬ 
ways becoming more urgent, of the countries which were engaged in the war, 
and to a series of good harve ts in Argentina, that country was able to 
export large quantities of vegetable and animal produce under remarkably 
advantageous conditions which have enriched nearly all the producers 
For the last four years the commercial exchanges of Argentina have 
constantly shown a considerable excess of exports over imports and the stock 
of gold in the country has proportionately increased. On 31 December 
last, it had risen to nearly 455,000,000 piastres in gold, which at the par value 
of 5 francs to a gold piastre represents 2,275,000,000 fr. and at the pre¬ 
sent rate of exchange, more than 6,000,000,000 fr. The gold deposited in 
the Bank for the Conversion of Paper Money amounts to 389,000,000 
gold piastres, and represents in relation to the circulation of notes a propor¬ 
tion of about 75 per cent, a rate no longer to be found in Europe. At the 
same time, the deposits in the banks amounted to 3,834,248,000 piastres in 
paper, representing, at 2 20 fr. to a paper piastre, the sum of 6,235,000,000 fr. 

This plethora of capital, together with social unrest, has diminished 
the demand for mortgage loans, and accentuated the decrease in the value 
of silver during the whole of the first half of 1919, making it increasingly 
difficult to re-invest the capital repaid to the mortgage loan companies. 

However, a change in this respect began to be perceptible during the 
three months October to December 1919, partly caused by the imports 
of manufactured produce and articles of luxury which Europe will hence¬ 
forth supply more and more to Argentina 

In December 1919 the Credit Foncier de Buenos Aires et des Provinces 


3 
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Argentines had 756 mortgage loans outstanding forming, if the piastre is 

reckoned at pax, the sum of. ..fr. 40.407.597,20 

In the year 1919, 142 loans were repaid amounting 

altogether to. » 6,859‘,040.— 


Which reduced the number of old loans to 614 and 

' their amount to .fr. 3 d. 548 . 557 * 20 

The loans contracted in 1919 were 51 in number and 

they amounted to. » 9,689,200.-- 

On 31 December 1919 there were outstanding 665 

mortgage loans amounting to. » 43. 2 37»757* 20 

From this sum should be deducted the partial re¬ 
payments of previous loans and the sums not yet 
paid, amounting to. . . » 4,774,369.— 

Which brings to.fr. 38,463,388.20 


the exact amount of mortgage credit on 31 December 1919, as against 
35,110,116.70 fr. the previous year. 


ITALY. 


THE AGRICCXTCRAI, CREDIT SECTION OF THE BANK OF SICH.Y IN igig.-^Reudi- 
conto e bilando consuntivo sul servizio del credito agrario. Bsercizio 19x9. Coadglio 
Generate del Banco di Sicilia. Sessioue onlinaria del 1930. Palenno, 1920. 

% The granting of agricultural credit in Sicily is carried on by a special 
section of the Bank of Sicily, which usually acts, as the Savings Bank of 
the Bank of Naples does for the southern provinces of the kingdom and for 
Sardinia, through the medium of local institutions, generally co-operative 
in form, known as intermediary bodies. On 31 December 1919 these num¬ 
bered 307; 287 were co-operative societies, and twenty were constituted as 
legally recognised bodies. Divided according to their nature, the societies 
admitted to the “ fido agrario ” were at the above date thus distinguished; 
123 agricultural co-opefative societies of production and labour, 88 agri¬ 
cultural credit societies, 45 rural credit societies, 17 agricultural consortia, 
13 agricultural banks, n Monti jrumcniari , 7 agricultural associations, and 
3 popular banks. In 1919 the number of intermediary bodies holding 
collective leases [affiUanze colleitive ) diminished from 31 to 28, while the 
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extent of land held by them rose from 23,835.36 hectares to 24,323,66. The 
number of members of the 307 intermediary bodies amounted to 42,835, and 
their owned capital to 4,560,518 liras.' The aggregate deposits amounted 
to 24,186,882 liras and the bills in hand to 11,721,377 liras. On 31 December 
1919 half the communes of the island—179 out of 358-—had intermediary 
bodies for the distribution of agricultural credit. The total amount as¬ 
signed to the “ fidi ” by the Section amounted in 1919 to 15,532,000 liras. This 
sum corresponds to about one-fourteenth of the entire guarantee offered 
by the societies with their capital and ^ith the property of their members, 
whose liability is unlimited. In 1919 the Section carried out 11,511 trans¬ 
actions amounting to 9,357,873 liras. Compared with the preceding year 
these transactions show a diminution of 865 in the number of bills discount¬ 
ed, and an increase of 1,625,354 liras in the money so employed. The 
altered proportion between the number of transactions and their amount is 
due to the increased cost of all kinds of goods and the rise of wages; while 
the leduction in the number of transactions is evidently due to the 
increased prosperity of the agriculturists and the greater abundance of 
money in the country. 

Of the 11,152 bills of exchange for 9,357,873 liras discounted, as above 
stated, by the Section, 10,996 for 7,506,858 liras represented transactions 
with or through the inteimediary bodies. Of these, 10,872 for 5,125,969 
lira-, weie issued by agriculturists in favour of the inteimediary bodies and 
by these passed on to the section,and 124 for 2,380,989 liras were discount¬ 
ed directly to intermediary bodies. Iyoans to private persons, mostly to 
lar?e farmers, who could not have been financed by the intermediary 
bodies, numbered 124 and amounted to 2,380,989 liras. 

With regard to the objects of these loans, they may be divided into 
the following groups * (1) for seed, manures, spraying materials, cultivation 
and harvesting, there were 10,915 amounting to 6,790,011 liras; (2) for 
machinery, implements, and live or dead stock, 113 amounting to 186,873 
liras;(3) direct discounts to intermediary bodies, 124 amounting to 2,380,989 
liras The loans in the third group were for the most part for collective pur¬ 
chases, 2,002,313 liras being granted for this purpose. The whole number 
of transactions effected in 1919 may be thus classified according to the 
status of the borrower: 


Proprietors. 

Tenants. 

Metayers. 

Tenants in emphyteusis. 


Number 
of Mils 

Amount 

— 

14 X 95 

5.415 

3.280,565-75 

4.504 

3,202,319-83 

928 

406,243.95 

181 

87,754-50 


Total . . . 11,028 


6,976,884.03 (1) 


(1) There were besides 124 bills amounting to 2,380,989 liras directly discounted for inter¬ 
mediary bodies. 
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According to crops the same transactions may be divided as follows : 


Cereals, etc. 

Number 
of bills 

6,700 

Amount 

I,iras 

5,102,037.19 

Vines. 

2,229 

939,020.25 

Oranges and lemons. 

1.540 

730,755.09 

Olives. 

156 

65,484 05 

Various crops. 

403 

139.587.55 

Totals . . . 

11,028 

6,976,884.13 


Interest at 4 % P 03 " cent, was charged on all loans granted dining 
the year. 


2.1.AXD CREDIT INSTITUTIONS.— Istiluto Italians di Credito Fondiario. Relazione del 
Consiglio-di Amministrazione e dei Sindaci per l’azmo 1919. Rome 1920. — Credito Fondiario 
della Cassa di Rispamiio dclle Province Iyombarde. Bilando consuntivo dell’anno 1919. 
Milan, 1920. — Credito Fondiario della Cassa di Rispannio di Bologna. Resoconto del 
1919. Bologna, 1920. 

By means of the annual reports of the land credit institutions, as they 
are published, we may follow the course of this important branch of credit 
in 1919. For 1918 we refer the reader to our issue of last May, in which 
we indicated the chief legislative provisions on the subject, passed under 
the impulse of the new exigences created by the war. 

The Management Committee of the Istiiuto Italiano di Credito Fondia¬ 
rio (Rome) in its report on the results of the work of last year,points out that 
they show a marked increase in the loan transactions of the Istiiuto , both as 
regards the number of applications and the amount of the loans granted, 
which reached more than i8 x / 2 millions of liras, twice the amount reached in 
the previous year. In 1919 there were 206 applications for loans, to the 
amount of 37,463,500 liras, of which 73, to the amount of 17,205,000 liras 
were guaranteed on rural property, and 133 to the amount of 20,258,500 
liras wereguaranteed on urban property, while in 1918 they were 160 to the 
amount of 17,497,000 liras: there was therefore last year the very con¬ 
siderable increase of 46 applications for a total amount of 19,966,500 liras. 

The loans issued in 1919 were 107 for 18,674,500 liras : in the previous 
year there were 96 for 9,314,000 liras. In comparison- with 1918 there was 
therefore an increase of n loans for 9,360,500 liras. 

The loans granted in 1919 are guaranteed by first mortgages on property 
to the value of 376,696,380 liras and are divided according to the nature of 
the property mortgaged, in the following manner: 
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Nurabei 

Amount 



l*iras 

Doans on rural property. 

31 

5,630,000 

Loans on urban property. 

76 

13.044.500 

Total . . . 

107 

18,674,500 


The stuns employed, with great advantage to those concerned, to pay 
off mortgages and other charges amount to io y 2 million liras, equal to 56 
per cent of the 18.6 million liras advanced during the year. 

The loans outstanding on 31 December 1919, after deducting the half- 
yearly instalments and the repayments in advance, were 2,786 for 
196.579,721 liras, an increase of 8,866,731 liras on those of 1918. 

As regards the Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario , we must not for¬ 
get the law of 2 September 1919, No. 1709, by which its functions were 
extended to new branches of economic activity needing at that time special 
assistance. This law authorised the Istituto to constitute at its own head¬ 
quarters a Sezione per il credito e it risparmio , designed to encourage improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, irrigation, reclamation, building and other works of 
public utility. The new Section is independently managed, has funds of 
its own, and it<= own committee and auditors. It ha- a special guarantee 
fund of 100 milion liras half of which is to be invested in Treasury bonds or 
in other securities issued or guaranteed by the State or in mortgage bonds, 
and the other half in loans to provinces, communes, consortia or other in¬ 
stitutions. The Section is also authorised to receive savings-bank deposits 
and open current accounts, to an amount not exceeding 100 million liras. 

The Executive Committee of the Credito Fondiario della Cassa di Ri¬ 
sparmio delle province Lombarde (Milan) points out in its report on the past 
year that the amount of the loans outstanding, which for a long series of 
years had continued to rise without interruption, until on 31 December 1916 
it reached the sum of 208,525,888 liras, from that date began to decline, and 
at the end of 1919 it had diminished to 194,831,842 liras. The causes of 
this decrease are well known, and we have frequently had occasion to point 
them out; the serious disturbance caused by the war in the whole economic 
framework of the country could not but have an effect on mortgage credit, 
and indeed on the one hand the suspension of all activity in the building 
trade, continually in a critical state, removed all need for new applications 
for loans, and on the other hand the easy realization of landed property and 
the very remunerative prices of the produce of the soil determined the volunt¬ 
ary repayment of loans, further facilitated by the market price of bonds 
which remained under par during the whole year. In fact during the past 
year, this Istituto granted 83 new loans to the amount of 8,389,000 liras 
agains 267 loans to the amount of 12,182,832 liras repaid. 

The Credito Fondiario della Cassa di Risparmio ii Bologna in 1919 
granted 80 loans to the amount of 5,330,000 liras. 

In our issue of last May we mentioned the establishment in July 1919 
among the Savings-banks of Verona, Padua, Venice, Udine, Treviso and the 
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Istituto Federate di credito per il risorgimento delle Venezie of a great new 
institution to be called the Istituto di Credito Fondiario delle Venezie . 
Another innovation must now be mentioned; the Credito Fondiario Sardo* 
already authorized to carry on land credit transactions in the island of Sar¬ 
dinia, has been authorized by a decree of 18 April 1920, No. 583, to do 
similar business throughout the kingdom. 


* 

* * 


3. THE SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN CREDIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. — Esposizione finan- 
■ziarig fatta alia Camera dei Deputati dal Ministro del Tesoro nella seduta del 16 dicembre 
1919. Rome, 1919. 

In view of the present economic conditions it is interesting to glance 
at an essential dement of production, the question of savings, in order 
to judge of the means available for the work of reconstruction. 

The progress of the national savings in the various institutions, during 
the last ten years was as follows : 


On 30 June 

I/iras 

On 30 June 

I/iras 

I9IO . . . 

6,490,690,179 

1915 • - • 

7.056.259.026 

I9II . . . 

6,934,161,991 

1916 . . . 

7,902,450,352 

1912 . . . 

7.051.546.439 

1917 . . . 

9.538,874,546 

1913 • '• • 

7,220,376,046 

1918 . . . 

12,231,809,230 

1914 . . . 

7.595.382,66 7 

1919 . . . 

17.435.504,664 


The savings, except on 30 June 1915, the year when Italy entered 
the war, steadily increased. We shall now see how they were divided 
among the various institutions on 30 June 1919. 

I/iras 


Institutions issuing notes . 
Ordinary credit institutions 

Popular banks. 

Other co-operative banks. 
Ordinary savings banks. . 
Post-office savings-banks . , 

Monti di Field . 

Rural banks. 


774,511,439 

3,447,650,706 

1.423.739.540 

1,237,320,598 

5,589,189,595 

4,323,740,806 

457.360,452 

281,991,528 


The ordinary and postal savings-banks take the first place; next come 
the ordinary credit institutions. The increase of small savings collected by 
popular, co-operative and rural banks from 1,314,000,000 liras on 30 June 
1914 to 2,943,000,000 liras on 30 June 1919, is a hopeful indication of the 
economic condition of the country. 
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PORTUGAL. 

ESTABLISHMENT OP A NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL BANK. — Boldin da ,Uso 
eiacSo Cent ml da Agncottura Portuguesa. Lisbon, May 1920. 

Through the initiative of the Portuguese Central Association of Agri¬ 
culture aided by the agricultural syndicates and their federations, by the 
regional co-operative credit banks, by the agricultural co-operative socie¬ 
ties and by all other agricultural associations existing in the Republic, a 
new credit organisation is about to be established in Portugal which will 
be called the National Agricultural Bank. 

The principal transactions which the Bank proposes to undertake 
are the following: 

(1) To grant loans to farmers by discounting their bills ; to open cur¬ 
rent accounts ; to receive deposits payable at sight or at fixed terms; to buy 
implements, machinery and live stock to be hired or sold with facilities 
for payment; to provide seed, manures, etc: for farmers. 

(2) To promote and facilitate all work relating to agriculture, sudi 
as the breaking up of uncultivated land, afforestation, drainage and irri¬ 
gation of land ; improvement of property by means of advances of money 
to the. owner ; ci eating such agricultural industries as may be best adapted 
to the various localities of the country, ensuring to the farmers a share in 
any enterprise set on foot for such purposes; to choose according to dis¬ 
tricts the best and most productive breed of live stock; to encourage 
industries connected with stock farming, and lastly to take steps to place 
agricultural produce on the food markets, advancing to the producer part 
of the value of such produce. 

(3) To establish agricultural colonies, by means of contracts with 
landowners, with the State or with administrative bodies, or on property 
bought by the Bank, and to give the colonists facilities for purchasing 
the land. The Bank is also to establish schools, co-operative societies, 
savings banks, etc. according to the importance of the colony. The con¬ 
tracts with the colonists are to be for 30 years. A special form of insurance 
is alto to be established by which the colonist at his death shall be able to 
leave hi** property to his heirs free from any incumbrance. 

Lastly the Bank proposes to give large assistance to drainage and ir¬ 
rigation works necessary for agriculture, and to devdop all means of 
communication that may facilitate the marketing of agriculural produce. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


JAPAN. 

THE FOOD SUPPLY QUESTION 
AND THE NATIONAL POLICY OF HOME PRODUCTION. 

OFFICIAL SOURCES: 

Nosh6mu h6rei shuran (Collection of Laws and Decrees of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce ), Part I, Vol. II, Tokyo, 1912. # 

Nihon shuy6 nosakubutsu kosho yoko (Notes on the Cultivation of the Principal Agricultural 
Products m Japan). Published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. Department 
of Agriculture. 2 vols. Tokyo, November 1913. 

Rome in kwan-suru ch6sa ( Inquiry into the Rice Question). Collection of Agricultural Essays 
No. 50, published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce (Department of Agri¬ 
culture). August 1915. 

Mugi sono ta zakkoku in kwan-suru ch6sa (Inquiry as to iC Mugi ” and other Cereals). Collec¬ 
tion of Agricultural Essays, No. 54, published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
(Department of Agriculture), November 1915. 

Monthly return of the foreign trade of the empire of japan. The Department of 
Finance. Tokyo, 1910 to 1919. 

Honb6 n6gyo yoran { General Notes on Agriculture in Japan). Published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce (Department of Agriculture), February 1917* 

Shokury6 (home mugi) jukyo ni kwan-suru shorai no mikoni (Forecasts of the Future of 
the Food Supply [Rice and Mugi] ). Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce (Department 
of Agriculture). In Kochi sciri kcnk\'u kwai-ho (Bulletin ot the Association for the Reorgan¬ 
ization of the Cultivated Lands), No. 43, March 1919. 

Dai 34 ji n6shomu tuxei-hy6 (Agricultural and Commercial Statistics, No. 34). Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Tokyo, March 1919. 

Kochi setri y6ran (Report No. 16 on the Reorganisation of the Cultivated Lands). Published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce (Department of Agriculture). Tokyo, De¬ 
cember 1919. 

ANNUAIRE FINANCIER ET feCONOMIQUE DU JAPON, 1919. Tokyo. 

Nihon texkoku dai 38 t6kei nenkan (Statistical Yearbook of the Empire of Japan , No. 38) 
Statistical Office of the Cabinet, 25 March 1920. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Waga-kuni no shokury6 seisaku (The Food Supply Policy in our Country ). In Teikoku 
Ndkwai-kd (Bulletin of the Imperial Agricultural Society), Vol. 9, No. 1,15 January 1919. 

SaosuRYd MONDAI konponteki KAiKKTSu (A Radical Solution of the Food Supply Question) 
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hoku Ndkvjai-hd {.Bulletin of the Imperial Agricultural Society', Vol. 9, No. 7. 15 July 1919 
page 46- 

Daiy6-shoku konshoku to sexkwatsu anteisaku (Food Substitutes , Mixed Foods and Pro¬ 
gramme of Pacification for the Life of the People ) In Sangyd Kumiai {Co-operation), No. 167, 
1 September 1919, page 10 

Daiy6-shokuryohin ni tsuite {On Food Substitutes) Ibid., page 12. 

KoKUMEff-SHOKXTRYd zoshokd no kyyumu {The Urgent Need to Increase Home Production of 
Food). In Dai Nihon N6kwai-h6 {Bulletin of the Agricultural Society of Japan), No. 465. 
February 1920, page 1. 

InaGAkc (Prof. K.): N6gyo jiten {Dictionaryof Agriculture). Tokyo, Hakubunkwan, 1914. 

Introduction. 

The war has proved to Japan the absolute necessity of attaining to 
independence in the matter of food supply. The rice crisis of 1918 has 
made still more urgent the solution of the question, already exceedingly 
difficult. Rice is the staple food of the nation ; its production is every year 
making progress, owing to various government enactments, but its consump¬ 
tion is also increasing, whether because of the increase of population, or 
of the increased average consumption per head of the population. It also 
seems that Japan has already utilized to the full the lands adapted to the 
cultivation of rice ; though it has at its disposal a considerable area which 
would be cultivable after the execution of works of various kinds more or 
less easj’ to carry out, it is doubtful whether an extension of the rice fields 
is possible in a proportion to meet the ever growing necessities of national 
consumption. 

These difficulties are now so pressing in Japan, that it has become ne¬ 
cessary to inquire whether it is not time to adopt a substitute (daiyo-sho- 
kuryS) for the national food. The economic and technical reviews are 
full of interesting articles and essays on this subject, and many agricultural 
congresses and associations have had long discussions, and sent petitions 
to the government, which on its part, is working actively to encourage 
officials to adopt some food other than rice. - 

We shall see in the course of this article how the agricultural programme 
which the government of Japan intends to cam* out in the next few years, 
proposes to solve not only the question of rice, but also that of complete 
national independence as regards food supplies. Now though the solution 
contemplated by the programme which we are about to discuss is doubtful 
as to the possibility of adapting reclaimed land to rice cultivation, it is 
dear that when J apan succeeds in diminishing considerably the consumption 
of rice, substituting for it, at least in part, some other food, the food supply 
question now so serious in Japan will be easily solved. 

§ 1. The present situation in regard to the food supply. 

The situation in Japan in regard to the food supply has become se¬ 
rious, owing to two factors, the increase in the population, and the increase 
of the average consumption of food per inhabitant. Other causes are the 



Table I. — ( ompunitive Table ut Food Production. 
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THE FOOD SUPPLY QUESTION $(\) 

difficulty of obtaining food supplies from abroad, the consequent rise in 
prices, and the speculation which as usual accompanies dearness of pro¬ 
visions. 

Before inquiring in what proportion Japan is dependent on foreign 
countries for food, it seems desirable to cast a rapid glance over its agri¬ 
cultural food production. 

Its total value was 1,679,567,959 yen (1) in 1917. 

In this total rice alone represents 1,103,948,822 yen; the value of mugi 
(2) is 217, 906,208 yen and all the other secondary food products are valued 
at 357,712,929 yen. We have taken the year 1917 because it might be 
considered a normal year, when food prices were not excessively increased, 
as in the following years 1918 * and 1919. 

In Table I we give statistics relating to the chief agricultural products, 
comparing the production of 1908 with that 01,1917. For this last year 
alone we can give the value of the agricultural produce, as for the preced¬ 
ing years there is no official valuation. 

We now pass on to consider what is the value of imported food 
supplies. 

The table below gives the figures referring to the chief articles of 
food and the total amount of imports of all food supplies. 


Table II. — Importation of the Chief Articles of Food in the ten years 
from 1910 to 1919. 


Yeai 

Total 

importation 
of the 

chief articles 
of food 

1 

Rice 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Soya 


yen 

jea 

yen 

yen 

yen 

1910 

37,17 2,f>55 

8,644,439 

3,338,243 

1,739,238 

8,977,772 

I9XI 

38,223,6971 

17,721,085 

3,728,829 

2,702,961 

10,305,636 

1912 

52,494,843 

30,193,481 

4,409,938 

1,722,140 

8,270,711 

1913 

79,225.896 

48,472>304 

13,351,029 

1,780,065 

7,138,124 

1914 

53.717.067 

24,823.933 

8,488,997 

1,264,032 

10,200,376 

1915 

24,803,559 

4,886,125 

1,639,206 

194.388 

6,812,268 

1916 

1 19,579,952 

3,087,616 

1,356,088 

94.739 

4,540,629 

1917 

1 27,617,150 

6,513,373 

666,289 

58,990 

6,284,450 

X9l8 

141,314,804 1 

89,755,678 

9,940,529 

1,286,639 

*1,999,085 

1919 

270,452,027 

162,070,840 

38,530,035 

7,758,157 

22,042,824 


(1) yen 2s. 037/^a at par. 

(2 ) mugi is a general term comprehending: barley (omugi = hordcum vulgar?): a variety 
of barley incorrectly known as rye [hadaka-mugi — hordeum erasticum nudum) and wheat 
{k&murt = triticum vnlmn J 
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The exportation of the articles of food named in the above table is 
almost nothing for wheat and soya, but of rice, flour and other articles not 
included in the above table because not consumed in the country, or im¬ 
ported in insignificant quantities, the exportation is considerable. 


Table III. — Exportation of the Chief Articles of Food in the ten years 

from 1910 to 1919. 


V 

Yuar 

Total exportation 
of the 1 

chief articles 
of food 1 

Rice 

1 Wheat flour 

| and 

various farinaceous 

1 * articles 

Beans 


1 yen 1 

* I 

yen 

1 yen 

yen 

I9IO 

7,580,384 

5,900,477 

! 161,707 

— 

1911 

> 7.481.348 , 

3,940,541 

1 184,544 


1912 

. 7,003,283 , 

4,307,824 

149,727 

274.250 

1913 

1 r.,892,150 

4,372,979 

119,886 

445,651 

1914 

1 9,017,029 

4,974,108 

229,987 

832,846 

1915 

1 2},4(10,898 

9,0 76,9*9 

1 2,928,426 

4,6(52,105 

1916 

36,134,700 

11,197,356 

1 7,221,836 

6,758,672 

1917 

79,7ib,299 

14,(>,.2,546 

28,800,683 

22 , 559,918 

1918 * 

106,805,186 

8,321,965 

41,591,654 

30,194,036 

1919 

52 . 754,469 

4,327,690 

13,204,015 

18,673,791 


§ 2. The rice crisis. 

From the preceding statements it is easily seen that the position of 
Japan in regard to food supply depends essentially on the quantity of 
rice available. We shall now try to examine carefully with the data at 
our disposal, this serious question, which has an important influence on 
all the life and activity of the Japanese nation. 

Such a crisis caused b} r the scarcity of rice is not new in the history of 
Japan; in fact, during the last two centuries it has been of frequent oc¬ 
currence. Before the Imperial Restoration (1) whenever there was a rice 
famine, the government had recourse to the only means at its disposal, viz, 
the restriction or prohibition of the use of rice for the manufacture of 
Sake (2). The country was isolated from the world and could not count ’ 
on importation from abroad; it had therefore no other means of mitigating 
the crisis. But now, for serious financial reasons, the Ministry of Finance 

(x) I shin ; abolition of the Shogun government and restoration of the Imperial preroga¬ 
tives (1868). 

(2) Sake: wine made from fermented rice. 
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is obliged to oppose any enactment of the kind-; one of the most important % 
sources of revenue is the tax on sake, and it would be difficult to renounce 
this without serious injury to the life of the nation. 

The rice problem has in the last few years become very acute and the 
government has been compelled to carry out a programme of measures 
adapted to meet the crisis. 

In the following table we have arranged the statistics relative to the 
production of rice compared with its consumption, in the period from 1888 
to the present day. 


TabI'E IV. —Deficit in the Production of Rice with regard 
to the Total Consumption . 


Average J 

for periods 

Production 

Importation 

Exportation 

Excess (+) or deficit 
of production 
in relation 

of five years. 

koku ] 

1 

koku 

l 

koku 

to consumption 

koku 

lbi>8—1S92 

38,5*32. 74 1 

573»3 S 5 

856,482 

+ 283,097 

1893-1S97 

39 , 302,901 

1,167,226 1 

676,575 

, 490,651 

1898-1902 ) 

41,701,215 

1,953,406 

508,680 

1 x.384,726 

1903-1:907 

43,862,175 

4,712,024 

305,857 

I 4,406,166 

1908-1912 | 

50 , 353,886 

2,641,150 

368,858 

j 2,277,266 

I9I3-I9I7 5 

54 , 370,259 

3,424,633 

588,857 

2.835,776 

(19x8) j 

(54,699,087) 

(7,628,593) 

(338,581) 

1 (7,290,012 

) 


Note. — The above figures referring to importation and exportation include also the 
quantity of rice brought into Japan from Koiea or Formosa, or sent by Japan to these colonies. 


The above table shows that in the five years from 1888 to 1892 the 
production of rice was not only sufficient for home consumption, but even 
gave a surplus for exportation. After that time it was constantly inferior 
to the consumption, though it had increased about 40 per cent. 

The deficiency of rice notwithstanding the increased production is 
due to increased consumption, dependent in its turn on the incresed popul¬ 
ation and the increased average consumption per head. The increase of 
production of rice is partly due to the greater area devoted to its cultiva¬ 
tion, and partly to the increased average return per tan. 

The two following tables give statistics relating to the causes of the 
increase of the production of rice, and of the increase of consumption. 
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Tavle V. — Production of Rice. 


Average 

Area devoted ' 

Index 

Average return , 

Index 

Average 

Index 

for periods 

to rice 


1 

1 

1 


of five years 

cultivation 

number 

per tan 

number 

production | 

number 


(did 


kolu 


koku 


i388-i&92 

2,73 f, 5 I 4 -I 

loo 

1.420 

IOO 

38,562,711 | 

IOO 

1893-1807 

2,774,007 3 

IOl 

1.359 

oG 

39,302,901 

«>7 

1898-1902 

2,836,038 <> 

loj 

1 4 *r 

30, 

11,701,215, 

109 

1903-1907 

2 ,»h<>, 257 o 

fob 

C (Ml I 

113 

43,862,175 

ii‘> 

1908—1912 


108 

x.701 

120 

50.353,886 

no 

19x3-1917 

3 , 51 . 915*5 

112 

1 3 oS 


54,370.254 1 

| *1* 


Table VI. — 

Consumption ol Rice . 



Average 


Index 

A\eiage 

Index 

Consumption 

Index 

for periods 

Population 


consumption 




of five rears 


number 

pei head 

number 

of rice 

iiumbei 




koku 


koku 


1S89-1S92 

40,388,266 

IOO 

0.948 

( IOO 

38,279,644 

IOO 

1893-1897 

42,228,927 

105 

0943 

1 99 

39,793,552 

IO4 

1898-1902 

44,842,460 

III 

0.961 

102 

43,085,941 

1 113 

1903-1907 

47.649,080 

1 11S 

1.0x3 

106 

48,268,341 

1 126 

1908-19x2 

50,729,940 

| 126 

1037 

no 

52,626,152 

137 

1913-1917 

54,461,160 

, 135 

1.059 

III 

57,206,034 

149 


The consumption of rice has slways been superior to the production, 
and while until 1903 the increased consumption was chiefly due to the in¬ 
crease of population, aftei that time two-thirds cf the greater consump¬ 
tion were to be attributed to the increase of population and one-third 
to the increased average consumption per head. 

The production of rice up to about 1900 increased chiefly because of 
the increased extent of the land devoted to its cultivation, but later about 
70 per cent of the increased production was due to the larger return per tan. 

The deficit of rice has been constant for the last twenty-five years 
becoming more acute of late, especially because of the increase iu price. 

In 1907 the deficit amounted to 2,835,776 koku, and in 1918 to about 
7,290,010 koku. 

Iu 1919, notwithstanding an abundant harvest, of about 60,733,387 
koku, rx per cent more than that of 19x8, the deficit was almost equal to 
that of 1918. 
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Thr. price of rice has been constantly increasing from 190S to 1919, in 
an irregulai manner as shown in the following table: 

Tab).e VII. — The Price of Rice in the ten ycirs from 1908 to 19x7. 

Average price iyoS 1909 1910 1921 1912 19x3 29x4 2915 19x6 19x7 

yen yen yea yen yen yen yen yen yui yen 

Of rice per koku.15.24 12.51 12 93 16.85 20.37 21 0115 *\(> 12 *7 13.2b 19 3 > 

(index number).(13s) (m) (114) (149) (180) (1&5) (137) (no) (117) (17^ 

Note. — Xhe base number (100) corresponds to the average price of tkc in 1000. 


Ill 19x8 the pi ice of rice rose from about 23 yen to 47 yen and in 1919, 
it rose to 57 yen pel koku. Supposing that the average consumption per 
head does not increase and that the number of the population remains at 
its present figure the deficit of the production of rice will reach 20 millions 
of koku in 20 years and 30 millions in 3,0 years.. 

The Department of Agriculture in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commence published in March 1919 an interesting article on the forecasts 
regaining the need of :ice and in the future. 

This article is founded on certain piesupposed favourable conditions, 
viz. on the average for five yeais 1910 ioq, when the rice deficit was only 
1,684,000 koku and that of mwi was 1,006,000 koku, while the average 
conrumption per head was calculated for rice at 1 koku and 2 sh6 (1). 

It must be observed that these figures are much lower than those of 
the years following 3 914, as the preceding tables show. It therefore seems 
that the statement of the Ministry of Agriculture about the future defi¬ 
cit is too optimistic, and that the figures given in the forecasts fall short 
of the reality. 

From this statement we extract the following table, showing the 
estimated future increase in the consumption of rice and due to 

the increase of population computed at the average annual rate of 1.424 
per 1000 inhabitants. 

IncrcT.se Increase Inn case 

of of consumption of consumption 


population office of mug* 

koku* koku 

1928. 8,6.$,ooo 8,821,000 j,822,000 

1938.18,612,000 18,984,000 8,227,000 

1948.30,093,093 30,695,000 13,301,000 


The next table shows the future deficit, obtained by adding the pie- 
sent deficit to that caused by the increase of the population. 


(1) Shd is a measure of capacity, equal to x.8039 litres. 
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t 

Rice 

Mugi 


koku 

koku 

At present (1918). 

, . . . 1,684,000 

i,oo6,oco 

in ten years (1928). 

, . . . 10,504,000 

4,828,000 

in twenty years (1938) . . . 

. . . . 20,597,000 

9.233.000 

in thirty years (ig_(S). 

• ■ • • 32 , 379 »ooo 

14,307,000 


§ 3. Agricultural programme of the government. 


To meet the situation that we have been considering, the government 
has drawn up a programme of supply policy, to be realized in the course of 
30 years. 

It may be divided into the four following heads: 

1. Extension of cultivated land ; 

2. Improvement of the land actually under cultivation ; 

3. Technical improvement of agriculture ; 

4. Importation cf rice ant* mugi from Korea and Formosa. 

According to the conclusions of the Ministry of Agriculture, the 

improvement of cultivated land, the technical improvement of agri¬ 
culture and the importation of rice from Korea and Formosa will not be 
sufficient to make up the present deficit of national production. The 
chief remedy is the extension of cultivated land. 

In fact, as a first step to the realization of the above programme, the 
government has determined to bring under cultivation 825,000 chd of land, 
apart from the 1,300,000 cho of uncultivated land, which after an official 
inquiry has been declared susceptible of cultivation, situated in the inter¬ 
ior of the country, exclusive of Hokkaido. 

The remaining area will be reserved for the future. These 825,000 
ch6 are thus divided ; 

GO 250,000 cho vj uncultivated land, which it is anticipated will 
become valuable under the new law for encouraging the breaking up of 
uncultivated land within the next 15 years: 

(b) 150,000 ch6 of land either neglected or badly cultivated, which 
within the same 15 years will, it is anticipated, attain its full value under 
the existing regulatioiis as to the redistribution of cultivated lands, at 
the rate of 10,000 ch6 each year; 

(c) after this first period of 15 years, it will K possible to make from 
25,000 to 3^,000 chd of uncultivated lands attain their full value every 
year by means of adequate arrangements, according to the necessities of 
the case, np to a total of 325,000 chd. 

Besides in Hokkaido there are 700,000 chd of uncultivated land of 
which the government proposes to bring under cultivation 620*000 cfa6 
at the rate of 26,000 chd per year. 

When this programme, in the course of 30 years, has been carried out. 
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the go -eminent anticipates that there will be the following increase of 
production of rice and magi . 

Table YIIT. — Estimate, ot Inc/eased Production ot Rice and Mngi 
through the E\ten\ion o f CjU - tied L* a 

(exclusn ^ofHokkaido) Hokkaido Total 

mug} 

Loku koku koku koLu koku, koku 

1,762,000 1,211,000 579,000 465,000 2,342,000 1,676,000 

4,987,000 3,6SS,ooo 1,238,000 1,017,000 6,226,000 4,706,000 
^>,55^000 6,753,000 1,978,000 1,272,00010,537,000 8,025,000 


la io ycais . . . . 
In 20 ytar& .... 
In 30 veals .... 


According to the government programme, 525,000 cho of land at pre¬ 
sent cultivated, will be improved and reorganised, besides the million of 
cho considered susceptible of improvement. 

This programme can also be carried out in 30 years at the rate of 30,000 
cho annually; it will give the results shown below : 






Rice 

Hugh 





koku 

koku 

In 

10 

years 

(1828). 

.... 1,230,000 

iSo.ooo 

In 

20 

years 

(1938) . 

.... 2,4f 0,000 

450,000 

In 

3 ° 

years 

'h' 

4 - 

00 

.... 3 , 3 ^ 3,000 

743,000 


By the technical improvement of agriculture, the programme will 
increase the average annual return of rice per tan by 1 **h6, therefore in 
30 years by 30 shd. The average return of mountain rice per tan would also 
inciease annually by 67 go (1), that is, in 30 years 2 td (2). The average 
increase of the return per tan of nmgi is estimated at about 1 sho per 
annum or 3 td in 30 years. 

Through the technical improvement of agriculture the following in¬ 
creased production of rice and mugi would be obtained: 


Rice Af«gi 

koku koku 

In 10 years. 3,845,000 1,980,000 

In ao years. 7,402,000 3,780,000 

In 30 years. 10,999,000 5,580,000 


(1) go a measure of capacity equal to o 1804 litres 

(2) id a measure of capacity equal to 18 0391 litres 
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The next table shows at what rate may be calculated the increase of 
rhe importation of rice and mugi from Korea and Formosa. 


Rice Mugi 

koku koku 

In io years. 2,567,000 78,000 

In 20 years. 5,134,000 * 156,000 

In 30 years. 7,701,000 234,000 


By summing up the increase resulting from the four heads of the agri¬ 
cultural programme given above, we obtain the following : 


kice Mugi 

kcku koku 

In 10 years. 9,983,000 3,914,000 

In 20 years. 21,222,000 q,oq2,ooo 

In 30 years. 32,619,000 14,551,000 


The result of the exact carrying out of this programme will be that in 
10 years the deficit of rice, and in 20 years that of grain will be completely 
made up by the increase of home production, leaving besides a not incon¬ 
siderable margin for exportation. 

The fulfilment of this programme of the Japanese government wifi 
not be unattended by difficulties. 

In fact, the greater part of the uncultivated land considered capable of 
improvement is more adapted to dry farming than to wet fields such as 
rice cultivation requires. The breaking np of such land adapted to dry farm¬ 
ing will not greatly assist the solution of the rice question. Further, while 
the intensive cultivation of fields already cultivated is comparatively easy 
the development of uncultivated land is very difficult and would require 
large capital. 

In conclusion, the rice supply is the most serious of the national pro¬ 
blems of Japan, and the most difficult of solution. J apan will probably be 
compelled to choose some other article of food as a substitute for rice: a 
great change is therefore in preparation for the people of Japan in the 
near future. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

THE RURAI, EXODUS: ITS EXTENT AXD CAUSES. 
sources: 

Mesures propres A letter coxtre la depopulation des communes montaonardes et 
rerales. Rapport au sujet du Postulat Schaer. Presente au Depaitement federal de 
rEconomie publique par le Secretariat des paysans suisses. Brougg, 1919. 

Bernhard (Dr. Hans): Stellmig der Landwirtschaft zur Innenkolonisation. In: Mitteilutigoi 
der Gesellschatt Schiseizerisc 1 tr Landu 2fit. 1920, No. 1. 


§ i. Foreword. 

Before entering into the problem of the rural exodus in Switzerland, 
it is necessary to define clearly the phenomenon of the depopulation of 
the mountain and rural communes. 

We may speak of the depopulation of the communes in question in 
comparison with the increase of the city population. The diminution 
may be absolute or relative. Absolute when the rural population is 
diminishing in number ; relative when the rural population remains sta¬ 
tionary, or increases in a smaller proportion than the urban population, 
so that its part in the total population is continually diminishing. Con¬ 
sidering in this -wav the phenomenon of depopulation of the country dis¬ 
tricts, the researches relative to the subject must be extended to the 
movement of the total population of the rural districts and communes, 
and therefore must include not only agriculture but also industries and 
trades carried on in the country. 

But the expression depopulation of the country refers in the first 
place to the diminution of the fundamental element of the rural popula¬ 
tion, that is, the agricultural population property so called. The problem 
may in this case also be regarded from a double point of view, absolute 
or relative. But in this case also the question must not be limited to the 
movement of the agricultural population as a whole, but rather as divided 
into groups. In fact, opinions and remedies must be different, according 
to whether the diminution of the agricultural population concerns more 
directty the number of independent agriculturists, that of the members 
of their f amil ies occupied on the same farm, or lastly that of the farm 
labourers. 

§ 2. Movement of the rural populations as compared with that 

OF THE TOWNS. 

From considerations prefixed to the results of the federal census of 
the population of Switzerland (1) as to the “urbanization ” of the country, 

(1) Les resuliafs du rcccnsement fidiral de la population de 1900 et du J** decetnbn 1910. 
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it appears tliat while in 1S50 by per cent of the total population lived in 
rural communes with less than 2000 inhabitants, this proportion was re¬ 
duced to only 47 per cent in 1920. 

The following table shows that the increase of the population of 
Switzerland is more rapid in the towns than in the country. 


Table I. — Increase of Rural and Urban Population. 
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It is dear for both the periods under consideration that the increase 
of population is greater the more industrial or urban the district, whether 
the point of view be absolute or relative. 

The chief fact resulting from the two periods of census above referred 
to, is in every case the important increase of the urban population as 
compared with the stability of that of the districts which are chiefly agri¬ 
cultural. The great increase of the urban population on the one hand, 
and on the other the slight increase (a diminution however in 29 districts 
out of 182 in Switzerland) of the population of rural districts, cannot be 
explained solely by the fact of the natural movement of the population, 
that is the excess of births over deaths. It is necessary also to consider 
the artificial movement of the population, that is, the excess of immigra¬ 
tion over emigration, and 1 icc versa . The relation between the natural 
movement of the population and the artifidal modifications it undergoes 
is shown in the following table in the different economic groups into which 
the population has been dhided for the purpose: 

Table III. — Relation between the Not mil Mo email or the Population 
and its Mod id cat'on jrom Artificial C/t/'sdV 


Annual average diminution or inaxatc 
per xooo inhabitants 


Groups cl districts 


on the total 


trom 1SS8 irom 1900 


through excess 


of hiiths 


oi immigration 
or emigration 


to 1900 tu 1910 Irom 1888 irom 1900 from 1S88 horn 1 goo 





to 1900 

to 1910 

to 1900 

to 1910 

Towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants. 

to 

**•1 

bo 

22.0 

9-7 

99 

1 

iS.l 

I2.I 

Districts essentially industrial 
exclusive of the towns above- 
mentionel. 

S .9 

«-5 

9.2 

IO. j 

* 

— 0.3 

0.9 

htixed districts (except Friburg). 

6.6 

- 0 

t •— 

S.6 

I0.4 

- 2.0 

— 3-2 

Districts essentially agricultural. 

25 

6.1 

% 7-5 

9.6 

— 5-0 

— 3-2 

Average . . . 

10.7 

12-5 

8.7 





Of an annual increase of 22 per cent of the urban population from 
1000 to 1910, only 9.9 per cent was caused by an excels of births, while 
12.1 per cent was owing to the excess of immigration over emigration. 

Towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants do not however, owe the 
increase of population to the natural increase of the number of inhabit¬ 
ants, but much more to foreign and indigenous immigration. Unlike 
the towns, the population of other groups (except industrial districts in 
the period 1900-1910) has not increased in proportion to the excess of 
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births, because in these districts there is a deficit on account of emi¬ 
gration. 

This artificial demographic movement, of which the corollary for the 
urban population is the infusion of new blood brought by immigration 
from the rural districts, is one of the most important phenomena in the 
life of the people. 

The internal migratory movement in Switzerland between the years 
of the census gave the iollowing results: 

Towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants acquired, by internal 
migrations, 199,585 more inhabitants between 1888 and 1900, and 229,674 
more in the period 1900-1910, than left them for regions of a different 
economic character. 

But all the other districts taken together had a deficit. Although 
the districts essentially industrial benefited by an excess of immigration 
from mixed and agricultural regions, yet this fact did not compensate for 
the loss caused by the emigration of their population to the towns. 

^Migration into other districts from regions essentially agricultural 
has taken away a number of inhabitants much greater than that brought 
by immigration. The total loss in the agricultural regions amounted to 
98,381 persons in the period 1888-1900, and to 74,401 in the period 1900-1910. 

For every 100 individuals who have left mixed districts and gone to 
those essentially agricultural, 157 persons in the period 1888-1900, and 
145 in 1900-1910 have gone to the mixed districts from the agricultural 
districts. 

For industrial districts the proportion was 100 to 270 in the period 
1888-1900 and 100 to 129 in the period 1900-1910. For the towns it was 
100 to 581 and 100 to 551 in the two periods respectively. Reversing the 
proportion we find that for 100 persons who came from the agricultural 
districts to settle in the towns, there were only 17 in the period 1S88-1900 
and 18 in the period 1900-1910 who left the towns to settle in agricultural 
districts. For the mixed districts the proportion was 100 to 26 and 100 
to 27 fox the two periods respectively and for the industrial districts 100 
to 37 and 100 to 43 respectively. 

Thus while the towns have benefited by a great increase of popula¬ 
tion through the immigration from districts of a different character, they 
have lost but few inhabitants by emigration. 

§ 3. The MOVEMENT OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 

The agricultural population of Switzerland has diminished from 
1,113,407 in 1880 to 977,928 in 1910, a difference of 135,479 persons in 
30 years, or of 121.6 per cent. If we take the period from 1888 to 1910 
the diminution was 114,899 persons, that is, the number of the rural 
population fell from 1,092,837 in 1888 to 977,928 in 1910. 

The diminution is equally great whether considered absolutely or 
relatively. 

The extent to which the different classes of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion have diminished varies considerably, as is shown in Table IV. 
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Table IV. — Extent to which the Different Classes of the Agricultural 
Population have Diminished {or Increased ). 

Classes 

of the agricultural population 

Number 

3 

Increase 

1888-1910 

Dxminu- In- 
tion crease 

Share in 
net 

Dimrnu- diminu¬ 
tion tion per 


z 888 

zgxo 

absolute 

xnou- 

per thousand sand 

Total number of persons em- 

ployed in agricultural labour 

1,092,827 

977.928 

— 

114,899 

— 

I05.I — 

Including males. 

568,024 

525,543 

— 

42,481 

1 

74-7 + 37-0 

» females. 

524,803 

452.385 

— 1 

72,418 

l 

*37-9 + 63.0 

i. Persons living directly by agri- 

cuUujj .. 

475.089 

457.396 

— 

17.693 

— 

37.2+15.4 

Including m^pf;. 

382,880 

356.849 

— 

26,0311 

I 

67.9,+ 22.7 

> females. 

92,209 

100,547 

8,338 

— 

90.4 

— — 7-3 

{a) Independent agriculturists. 

210,331 

208,257 

— 

2,074 

— 

99 + 1-8 

Including males. 

187,225 

182,649 

— 

4.576 

— 

24.4+ 4 -o 

- females .... 

(b) Members of the family work- 

23,106 

25,608 

2,502 

— 108.2 1 

1 

- - 2.2 

ing on the farm. 

138,738 

153,620! 

14,882 

— 107.2 

- -I3.O 

Including males .. 

92,597 

90,785 

— 

1,812 

— 

* 9 - 5 + *-6 


46,141, 

62,835 

16,694 

— 361.8 

— — 14*5 

{c) Farm labourers. 

71.247 

62,112 

— 

9,135 

— 

128.2 -f- 8.0 

Including males. 

| 61,320 

56,5071 

— 

4-813 

— 

78.5+ 42 

a females.. 

I 9 , 927 i 

5.605' 

— 

4,322 

— 1 

| 435 - 4 |+ 3-8 

(d) Day labourers. 

1 44.1791 

30,721 

_ 1 

13.458 

j 

1 3 ° 4 - 6 |+* 1-7 

Including males .. 

, 35.2581 

24,406 


*0,852|| 


1 307 - 71 + 9 4 

a females ..... 1 

1 8,9211 

6,315' 


2,606! 

— 

292 - 4 + 2.3 

(*) Other persons employed. - 

io, 594 | 

2,686 j 

— 

7.90S 

— 

746 . 5 j+ 6.9 

Including males. 

6,480 

2,502 

— 

3,878, 


605.2+ 3.3 

a females. 

4 ,ii 4 ! 

184 

— I 

3,930 

— 

955 - 2 + 3-4 

2. Persons living indirectly by , 

agnculture . 

617,738! 

520,532 

— ! 

97,206 

— 

* 57-3 + 84-6 

Including males .. 

185.144! 

168,694 

— 1 

16,450 

— 

1 88.8 -j- 14.3 

» females. 

432,594 

351.838 

1 

80,756 

— 

186.6 + 70.3 

(a) Domestic servants. 

(b) Members of the family em¬ 
ployed in the care of the house- 

16,114! 

l 

11,021 

_ ! 

1 

1 

5,093 


316.0+ 4.4 

hold. 

(c) Adult members of the family 

230,583^ 

175,442 

1 

— 1 

55 . 14*1 


239.1 ( + 4S.0 

not sharing in any profits . . 

27,237 

I 5, 0 52 

— 

12,185 

— 

44 - 7 '+ *°-6 

Including males. 

11,998 

7.452 

— 

4,5461 

— 

37.8+ 4.0 

a females. 

15.239 1 

7,600 

— 

7.639 

— 

50.1 + 6.6 

( 4 ) Children. 

343.804 1 

319,017 

_ l 

24,787! 

— 

72.0 + 21.6 

Induing males. 

173,104 

161,173 

— , 

U, 93 I 

— 

1 68.9 + 10.4 

» females . 

170,700 

157.844 

19,196 

Total 
increase 1 

12,856 

134,095 

Total 

I duninu- 
tion 11 


75.3+11.2 

1 
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Of all these classes two groups have increased by 19,196 persons, 
while on the other hand groups in diminution have lost 134,095 persons 
The difference between the two figures represents the net loss above in¬ 
dicated, amounting to 114,899 persons. 

From this table it results that the class of persons drawing their sub¬ 
sistence directly from agriculture has diminished only by 17,693 persons, 
and its share in the total loss is only 15.4 per thousand, while the other 
classes of persons living indirectly by agriculture have diminished by 
97,206 individuals or 84.6 per thousand. 

The diminution of the agricultural population in Switzerland occurs 
chiefly among the persons who live indirectly by agriculture , that is , among 
those who are a charge on agriculture , but do not contribute directly to agri¬ 
cultural production . 

It would be very interesting to be able to ascertain whether the above 
mentioned tendency observed in the movement of the population has 
continued during the period between the last census (1910) and t&e pre¬ 
sent day. 

In an article published in Xo. 186 of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung of 
6 February 1919, Dr. Hans Muller thinks that certain symptoms indicate 
a future depopulation of the Swiss towns. The report of the Secretariat 
Suisse des Paysans also points out certain indications of a future abatement 
in the “ urbanization ” of Switzerland. But nothing except the new 
census of the population of Switzerland now being compiled, can give pre¬ 
cise information on the subject. 

There is a complete absence of data specially concerning the movement 
of the agricultural population since 1910. It is only known that the want 
of labour from which agriculture is suffering is rather aggravated. It 
may therefore be concluded that the rural population of Switzerland has 
still further diminished since 1910. 


§ 4. Influence of the diminution of the population 
ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 

The ascertained diminution of the rural population of Switzerland 
does not however mean a diminution in agricultural production. On the 
contrary production has perceptibly increased in the last 10 or 20 years. 
The Secretariat des Paysans in fact, after minute calculations, valued it 
at about 620 millions of francs towards 1895, and 950 millions of francs 
in 1911, an increase of 330 millions or 53 per cent, in the course of the last 
15 or 16 years. Setting aside the increase caused by the variation in 
prices* there remains a net increase of production of 7 per cent. The 
proportion between these figures and the working agricultural population 
is 1,320 fr. of production per head for the first valuation (1895) and 2,130 fr. 
for 1911. 

From these indications it is probable that the part taken by agricul¬ 
tural production in supplying the country with articles of food has dimi- 
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nibbed in a smaller proportion than the agricultural population in proper 
tion to the whole population. 

The figures given below confirm this supposition: 


Total population. 

Towards 189 

3,116,598 

1910 
(or 1911 ) 

3.753,293 

Working agricultural population . . . 

469,746 

-157.396 

Percentage of working agricultural popu¬ 
lation in proportion to the w hole po¬ 
pulation. 

I 5 -I °o 

12.2 % 

Consumption of food by the people of 
Switzerland. 

824,000,000 fr. 

1,360,000,000 fr. 

Value of articles of food produced by 
Swiss agriculture. 

3+0,000,000 fr. 

803,000,000 fr. 

Percentage of home production of food 
in proportion to the total consump¬ 
tion . 

65-5 °o 

59-o °o 

Total value of food produced by S vis* 
agriculture. 

590,000,000 fr. 

910,000,000 fr. 

Percentage of the entire consumption of 
articles of food. 

71.6 ° 0 

66.9 ° 0 


Percentage 
of the -working 
agricultural 
population of 
the total 
population 


Percentage out of the total 
consumption cf articles of food 
of agricultural production 
ot iood destined foi 


home 

consumption 


home consump¬ 
tion and 
exportation 


The middle of the ten 3^ears 1890-1900 

15.0 °0 

65-5 °o 

191a (or 1911). 

12.2 % 

59-o % 

Changes: 



of percentages. 

— 2-9 3 0 

-'6-5 % 

in percentage of the figures re¬ 



lative to the ten years from 



1890 to 1900. 

—19-2 % 

— 9-9 °o 


71.6 
66.9 % 

— 4-2% 


—6.7 


& 

0 


It is of course not the absolute changes of these figures that must 
be considered, but only the percentages. 

By hard work and a system of intensive production the working agri¬ 
cultural population of Switzerland, though relatively few in number and 
diminishing perceptibly during the last decades, has nevertheless suceeded 
in supplying in a proportion from 3 / 5 to 2 / a the need of Switzerland for food 
products. 

It may certainly be admitted that owing to the increase of population 
on the one hand, and the restriction of consumption on the other, this 
proportion during the war reached a / 4 to 4 / 5 . 
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? 5. Recapitulation and conclusion. 

The question of rural exodus is a phenomenon of international cha¬ 
racter. 

In every country which has available statistics it is found that the 
rural population increases less rapidly than that of the towns. The per¬ 
centage of the rural population of the total number of inhabitants has 
perceptibly diminished, and almost everywhere the relative smallness of 
the rural population is apparent. 

It is only in some countries long cultivated that a depopulation of 
the country districts in the absolute significance of the word has been noted. 
In Switzerland in 29 districts out of 182 the population has diminished 
in the period 1880-1910. In some mountain districts the diminution is 
more perceptible, especially in the Grisons and Ticino; in certain cases 
the depopulation amounts to one third of the whole population of 1880. 

This depopulation is not attributable to diminution of births but to 
emigration and still more to the exodus into industrial and urban districts. 
The towns and industrial centres do not in the first place owe their increased 
population to. a higher number of births, but to internal migration. The 
classification of the population according to occupation and the detailed 
examination of the movement of the agricultural population, show that 
it has not increased except in some agricultural countries of recent consti¬ 
tution, while there is a considerable decrease in the majority of industrial 
States; this deficit is for Switzerland 135,479 inhabitants in the period 
1S80-1910, or 121.6 per thousand. In nearly all countries the agricultural 
population has more perceptibly diminished, cr at least increased less 
rapidly than the total number of the population of the country districts ; 
it is therefore dear that in speaking of the depopulation of the country, 
the expression refers especially to the diminution of the agricultural 
population considered as the basis of the rural population. 

On examining more closely the various dasses of the agricultural 
population (see Table IV) it will be seen that the diminution of 114,899 
persons observed in the period 1888-19x0, refers for 84.6 per thousand to 
persons living indirectly by agriculture, that is, those who are not immedi¬ 
ately working at the trade of agriculture, but who are supported by it. 
In some regions hitherto isolated, the changes brought by improved means 
of communication and the simultaneous introduction of industries have 
induced many of the female members of the family to adopt occupations 
other than agricultural. Thus the subdivision “ members of the family 
employed in the care of the household ” has been diminished by 50 per 
cent, on the total diminution. 

Though there is no reason to consider as a specially disturbing phen¬ 
omenon the diminntion of persons living indirectly by agriculture, the 
same cannot be said of the second principal fraction in the diminution of 
the agricultural population, that which refers to persons employed in 
agriculture, that is, those auxiliaries of agriculture who work for fixed 
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wages (sub-divisions c and d of class i: Persons living directly by agri - 
culture , and sub-division a of class 2 : Persoi^s living indirectly by agri¬ 
culture of Table IV). Here there is a net loss of 27,6S6 persons in the 
period 1888-1910. In the course of 22 years Swiss agriculture has lost 
more than one fifth of its wage-earners. 

Not finding in agriculture a satisfactory position, these persons en¬ 
deavoured, by changing their trade and migrating, to improve their 
circumstances both economically and socially. Although this improve¬ 
ment was often more apparent than real, it is and will be in future the 
principal motive for migration. The number of independent agricultur¬ 
ists is not, however, seriously diminished, and only in cases where land 
hitherto devoted to agriculture has been taken for building purposes in 
the neighbourhood of towns or industrial centres. In other parts, the 
number of independent agriculturists, instead of diminishing, has increased 
so much that it cannot be said that small rural farms are absorbed by 
greater ones. Also the number of “ members of the family occupied on 
the farm " (sub-division b of class I in Table IV) has increased, which is 
explained by the want of labour caused by the deficiency of agricultural 
wage-earners. 

In conclusion, it is the farm which avails itself of the aid of members 
of the family only, which has shown itself best adapted to resist the rural exodus . 

Migration has not here assumed the character of a deduction from 
capital. 

Lastly, it must be observed that the part taken by home agricultural 
production in the- provisioning of the country has been much less dimin¬ 
ished than the ratio of the working agricultural population to the total 
population of Switzerland. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

* 

BULGARIA. 

THE COMPULSORY LABOUR LAW. — Echo dc Bulgwe. Sofia, r t and 10 June 1020 

A law published in the Officiel of the 10 June, and bearing date from 
that day, has made labour obligatory for all Bulgarian subjects, men above 
twenty years of age, girls above sixteen. Mohammedan girls alone are not 
subject to this law. 

In the terms of the law the object of obligatory labour is: {d) the or¬ 
ganization and utilization of social forces in order to increase production 
and the general wdl-being ; (6) the fostering amongst the citizens, what¬ 
ever their social and material circumtances may be, of devotion to public 
affairs and love of bodily labour ; (c) the moral and economic improve- 
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ment of the people by maintaining among them the sense of 4 their duty 
towards themselves and towards society and by teaching them rational 
methods of work in every domain of national economy. 

Obligatory labour will be utilized in all the domains of national economy 
as well as in public works, such as: roads, railways, canals, acque- 
ducts, dams,, buildings, plans of villages and towns, directing water-courses, 
draining marshes, planting trees, improvement of forests and plantations 
of all kinds, the care of silkworms, bee-keeping, stock farming, fishing, etc. 
The works will be carried out under the direction and on the responsibility 
of the competent authorities. 

The obligation is strictly personal and it is not permissible to send a sub¬ 
stitute. Only those who are unfit for any work, physical or intellectual, 
married women, and men belonging to the army or the police, are exempted. 

The duration of the work is 12 months for men, and six months for 
young girls. The pupils of agricultural or professional schools or other 
special establishments enjoy an exemption equal to the preparatory du¬ 
ration of the course of compulsory labour. On the other hand a re¬ 
duction of six months for men and three months for young girls is granted 
to those who are the support of their families. 

Further, in cases of serious damage caused by natural phenomena or 
of national cal mity, every Bulgarian subject of the male sex, from 20 to 
35 years of age, may be called, by a decision of the Council of Ministers, 
to compulsory work in common for a maximum period of four weeks. 

The carrying out of the law is entrusted to a Department of Compulsory 
Labour, which comprises three sections, administrative, technical, and eco¬ 
nomic. In each section a Council of Compulsory Labour fixes the work 
and the undertakings requiring labour, the number of workmen, etc. Lastly, 
for the training of persons subject to the law, the Department will insti¬ 
tute technical courses, apprenticeships, schools, workshops, model farms, etc. 

The application of the law is enforced by fines up to 10,000 leva, and 
by other punishments, even a term of hard labour. 


FRANCE. 

THE REFORM OF THE METAYER SYSTEM IN BAS-ADOUR (LANDES). — La main 
Saitvre agricolc. Pans May 1920. 

In the Landes, until 1919, peasants and landowners lived on good terms 
with each other and their relations, regulated by local custom in virtue 
of contracts for the most part verbal, had never given rise to regrettable 
incidents. But in August and September 1919 in consequence of a propag¬ 
anda undertaken by two met^l workers from Boucau (Basses-Pvrenees), 
who were acting in pursuance of instructions from the General Confedera¬ 
tion of Labour, unions of peasants and farm labourers were formed in the 
region of Bas-Adour, especially in the districts of Saint-Vincent-de-Tyrosse, 
Souston, and Saint-Martin-des-Seigneux. 
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Immediatdy claims were put iorward which may be thus summarized: 
Xai^er participation for the workers in the produce of the farm ; the raising 
of their standard of living ; suppression of the “ dime ” (a custom according 
to which a tenth part of the harvest was appropriated to the landowner 
before any division was made between him and the metayer), of compul¬ 
sory labour and of dues; regulation of the method of farming not according 
to ancient local custom and verbal contracts now considered obsolete by 
the workers, but by written contracts which each landowner or the 
landowneis collectively should make with the metayers' union. 

The organization of the metayers which made rapid progress and at the 
beginning of 1920 extended over five districts or twenty-seven communes 
was not opposed by any organization of landowners. The landowners, 
seeing in the claims of the metayers an attack on the rights of property, 
refused to accept them and decided to continue regulating individually 
their affairs with their own metayers. Besides, as the conditions of labour 
and the customs of the Bas-Adour varied according to the district, it seemed 
difficult, if not impossible, for the landowners to accept a general decision 
which was not applicable in the same degree to each particular case. 

In view of this attitude on the part of the landowners the agitation 
by the unions increased in January 1920. The situation became tenser 
and on 16 February an incident occurred which caused the struggle to enter 
upon an active phase. A landowner of Saubrigues, having refused to grant 
to his metayer the conditions regarding the methods of farming demanded 
by the union, decided to proceed alone, without the help of the metayer, 
to thresh the maize crop. There was in consequence a demonstration; 
200 persons marched in a crowd through the commune as a protect; the 
order to strike was issued to all the neighbouring .communes by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Federation as the result of a meeting held on 17 February at 
Saubrigues by delegates from all the unions of the district. 

The movement however did not and could not result in the cessation 
of work as in the usual conflicts of labour. The relation between landowner 
and metayer is not the same as that between workman and employer, but 
rather the rdation between associates or fellow-workers. Their action 
against one another accordingly- took the following forms : 

{a) Cessation of supplies to the markets of the district. Attempts 
were made without success to prevent supplies reaching the markets of Saint 
Vincent-de-Tyrosse and of Dax. 

(&) Demonstrations by means of processions. 

(c) Posting of placards more or less violent, indicating as modes of 
action the refusal to pay any dues or to make any division of produce with 
the landowner. 

(d) Forcible opposition to the export of grain by the landowner 
from the district by erecting barricades on the road to hinder the transit 
of any vehicle loaded with cereals. 

{e) Cessation of all work for the landowner. 

In view of the increasing agitation the government was roused. 
Through the medium of the prefect of Landes, who had hitherto allowed 
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events to take their course, interfering only to prevent attacks which might 
be made on the public safety, it tried to persuade the landowners to appoint 
delegates to negotiate with the delegates of the metayers and to seek a 
common ground of understanding. This attempt succeeded, and on 14 
March an agreement was made between the delegates of the landowners 
and those of the metayers, concessions being made on both sides, especially 
by the landowners, having regard more particularly to the following points: 

A. Leases . Renunciation of verbal agreements and local customs, 
which for the future must be replaced by leases in writing. 

B. Sharing of Produce. — (a) Crops : Substitution of the old formula : 
2 / s for the landowner, 3 / 3 for the metayer, wine equally divided, bj T the new 
formula: 2 / 5 for the landowner, 3 / 5 for the metayer including wine, with 
an understanding that the share founded on the proportion for the 
landowner, 2 ' 3 for the metayer should remain in force where previously esta¬ 
blished. These variations in the proportion of shares entailed relative 
variations in the participation of both parties in the expenses of threshing, 
and supplying seed and chemical manures. 

(b) Cattle . — In cases where the old agreements gave to each party 
half the profits accruing from the sale of cattle, and the metayers included 
in their demands the division into thirds, the agreement allots 2 / 5 to the 
proprietor and 8 / 5 to the metayer. On the other hand, when in the old 
agreements, in the division of profits, no account had been taken of the con¬ 
tribution of the metayer who might share up to the half in the purchase 
of cattle, the new agreements obliged the proprietor to take into account 
this share in the purchase, fixing at 5 per cent the interest on the capital 
employed to be returned to the metayer in the division. The losses sus¬ 
tained follow the new scale of profit-sharing and remain proportional to it. 

C. Compulsory Labour and Dues — Compulsory labour and dues are abol¬ 
ished, and replaced by money payments, the amount of which is to be fixed 
by agreement between landowners and metayers. Work done by the me¬ 
tayer on account of the landowner must, contrary to ancient custom, be 
paid for by the landowner. 

D. Xotices to Quit —Every notice to quit not accepted for reasons con¬ 
nected with the union organization must be cancelled. This is the officiai 
recognition by the landowners of the organization of the metayers into unions. 


MEXICO. 


PROPOSED NEW LIVE STOCK CENSUS. — Boletin 0 fatal de la Surdaria dc A encuitum 
y Fomento . Mexico, September and October 1019. 

In Mexico a bill has been brought in for a new census of agriculture and 
live stock. This census is not to be a mere mechanical enumeration of the 
cattle in the Republic, but it must by means of accurate investigations give 
an exact idea of the number of head of stock belonging to each proprietor, 
and of the condition of stock farming and of the industries connected with 
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it, in order to furnish to the government the information necessary for 
timely legislation to promote the increase of stock fanning. 

The census, which is to be made on the widest principles of investiga¬ 
tion and examination, is to show: 

{a) the general condition of the live stock in Mexico, and the chief 
breeds of cattle in the various States and Territories: 

(b) The distribution of the cattle and the, various forms of the man¬ 
agement of cattle with regard to the extent and number of the estates; 

(c) the number and value of the cattle according to breed; 

(d) the numbers of all the cattle, according to Federal Districts 
and States; 

(e) the number of cattle according to breeds: 

(/) the difference, whether increase or otherwise, between the pre¬ 
sent census and that of 1902. 


PALESTINE). 


OUTLINES OF A SCHEME OF COLONIZATION. — Jahrbvth des Bodenrcto,nt , Voli6,No.i. 

Jena, 39 April 1920. 

In December 1919 the Zionist Committee in London laid down the fund¬ 
amental principles of the Jewish colonization of Palestine, extracts from 
which we here reproduce. 

I. Agrictdtural Undertakings carried on Directly and with Hired Labour . 
— Individuals and groups who intended to found agricultural undertakings 
in Palestine have hitherto formed themselves into societies called “ Achu- 
soth. " The idea of the “ Achusoth ” has, however, changed somewhat in 
the course of time. Under this designation were at first included societies 
for the cultivation of citrus fruits, with labour usually hired. But of late 
those groups were formed into “ Achusoth ” who wished to found in Palestine 
small colonies depending chiefly on the individual labour of the colonist. 

These two economic forms are so different from the point of view of 
national colonization that they must bekept quite distinct. By “ Achusoth ” 
must be understood those societies which seek to plant citrus groves, the 
cultivation of which would be chiefly dependent on hired labour. 

But those persons whose enterprises depend essentially on their own 
individual labour, that is, true peasants, must leave the federations of 
“ Achusoth, ” and form special associations to be in future called “ Meschek. ” 

II. The " Achusoth . ” — The ultimate object of land policy should 
be to carry out the purchase of the entire Jewish land and to portion it out 
through the J ewish National Fund. For the moment, however, the purchase 
of land by private individuals cannot be relinquished, but every effort should 
be made that this private property in land should be strictly in accordance 
with the economic principles of future national colonization. From this 
conception are for the most part derived the following principles for the 
formation and economic character of the “ Achusoth. ” 
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1. The contribution payable for memberhip in an “Achusa” must 
be sufficient to maintain a family in Palestine, and should be calculated at 
about £2000. The payment may be made by instaments, provided that 
£Soo be paid when the society for the purchase of the land is formed and 
the remainder in four successive annual instalments. 

2. In view of maintaining a co-ordinated land policy, the purchase of 
land must be made through a central Zioni-t office which shall choose the 
land in agreement with the “ Achusa. ” Care must be taken that the 
farms of the “ Achusa ” shall be situated as far as possible in zones naturally 
adapted to cultivation, and that the central portion of the land sdected shall 
be purchased by small colonists, so that in the centre of the colony there 
may be a predominance of Jewish colonists cultivating the land by their 
own labour. In this way” it may be made permanently possible to carry on 
the work of the “ Achusa ” with Jewish labour. 

3. Until the farm begins to be profitable, the " Achusa ” should 
represent a kind of co-operative society for the management of the land. It 
should cause the preparatory" work for planting to be done by-Jewish labour, 
especially by" groups of labourers, which, by- the formation of well organized 
banks may" be placed in a position to ensure to themselves the 
necessary working capital, and to act as corporate bodies. Besides wages, 
the labour contract provides for the payment of a premium, so that it may¬ 
be possible for the members of groups of labourers to improve their economic 
condition. The most appropriate form of premium is the concession of 
an allotment in a plantation already- completed. The National Jewish 
Fund will in such cases provide for the purchase of the land in which this 
allotment is situated, and will place the purchase money at the disposal of 
the group of labourers who will thus have the working capital necessary- to 
instal themselves as small holders cultivating the land with their own 
labour. 

The regulation of the relations between the capitalist farmers, the ad¬ 
ministration of the “ Achusa ” and the labourers will be established as may¬ 
be most expedient by- the Labour Bureau which it is proposed to farm. 

4. Before a citrus grove is in a condition to yield a profit, it is 
estimated that a period of five to seven years from the beginning of the work 
must elapse. The members of an “ Achusa, ” it they have no contract with 
the society of the “ Achusa, ” and are working for it as salaried managers, 
must not establish themselves in Palestine until the grove begins to be profit¬ 
able unless they- have sufficient means to support them in the meantime, 
or unless they- have some other profitable occupation in the country. 

5. When the grove is completely" planted, though it may be managed 
by individual members of the “ Achusa, ” preference should be given to 
groups of solvent labourers. 

6. For individual labourers who are not registered in any “ Achusa, ” 
but who may wish to settle independently on the land, the principle of the 
“ Achusoth ” with relative adaptations holds good. 

m. Me&chek . —The Jewish national agricultural colonization is founded 
on a system of small direct cultivators. The colonists, if not already farm 
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labourers, must become accustomed to agricultural work before settling on 
the land. In deciding the question of adaptability the age of the candidate 
is an important factor; persons between the ages of 18 and 30 should have 
the preference. From this test all those who have been occupied in agri¬ 
culture in the countries whence they have emigrated are naturally exempted, 
as being in a position to adapt themselves in a short time to the special 
conditions of Palestine. As regards other matters the following regulations 
are in force: 

1. The dimensions of the holding must be so determined that the 
colonist and his family may by their own labour derive a sufficient profit 
from it. The land must, if possible, be devoted to mixed farming, especially 
to the cultivation of vegetables and field produce and to dairying. In 
cases where the colonist desires to have citrus groves the land must be 
entirely devoted to cultivation for domestic requirements, so that he may 
be able to supply himself as far as possible with all the agricultural produce 
he needs. 

2. The land on which small colonies are settled must be let to the 
colonist on a long lease. The rent, the duration of the lease, etc. must be 
fixed so as to secure the development of the holding on sound lines. 

3. The capital which the colonist is expected to pay must be fixed 
at a minimum contribution of £200, payable by instaments. He must not 
be allowed to ent er on the holding until this payment has been made. The 
members of the “ Meschek ” who are not in a position to pay this sum before 
going to Palestine, must be enabled to pay it by degrees, either from their 
savings or by premiums to the amount necessary, during the time in which 
they are employed in preparatory work or in planting the citrus groves of 
the “ Achusoth ” or in putting in order the lands of the National Fund. 

4. Members of the “ Meschek ” may be permitted to settle on holdings 
after they have had a sufficient period of preparation as agricultural 
labourers in Palestine. 

IV. Agricultural Credit . — The Agricultural Credit Institute to be 
established must first of all introduce mortgage credit for colonists who 
directly cultivate the land. Not until this is done may credit for “ Achu¬ 
soth ” be taken into consideration. Also as regards the amount of loans, 
the interest on mortgages and the instaments of repayment those colon¬ 
ists who directly cultivate the land must have the preference. 

V. Co-operative Colonization by Labourers . —If groups of men occupied 
in preparatory labour show a tendency towards co-operative colonization; 
such an inclination should be encouraged with the greatest care. The 
question, after considering the facts of the case, must be treated according 
to the experience in the matter acquired in Palestine. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, gerente responsabile. 





THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measuies for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


agricultural credit societies during the war. 

SOURCES: 

JAHRBTTCHER DES REICHSVERB ANDES DER DEUTSCHEN LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHEN GENOSSEN- 

schaften fur 1914, 1915, 191 6 , 1917 cnd 1918. Jalirg&n.ge 21, 22, 23, 24 und 25. 
Berlin, 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1919. 

In our last issue we described the general development of German 
agricultural co-operative societies during the war. We will now analyse 
the several forms of co-operation, beginning with the agricultural credit 
societies [Spar- und Darlehenskassen), which, as we shall see form much 
the largest group of German co-operative societies. 


8. The growth of agricultural credit societies during the war. 

The tendencies which were made manifest during the war in the 
growth of the co-operative movement as a whole are of course also noted 
when we come to consider the agricultural credit societies, though in a 
somewhat attenuated form, yet dearly enough to be no exception to 
the rule. This can be seen from their numerical increase. Thus the num¬ 
ber of newfy formed banks even in the first year of the war fell consider- 
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ably behind the number for the pre-war years. In the last five years 
before the war the new co-operative credit societies were as follows: 


438 from 31 

Maj T 1909 to 

1 

June 

0 

H 

cr* 

H 

533 * 


*> 1910 i) 

» 

*> 

1911 

841 ' 

» 

*> 1911 )> 

>> 

» 

1912 

5-28 » 

» 

>> 1912 V 

» 

*> 

1913 

506 t> 

> 

» 1913 * 

>> 

» 

1914 


The number of new societies formed each year thus averaged 500, 
whereas in the first year of war, or rather from 31 May 1914 to 1 June 
1915, the number was only 112. The number of societies dissolved in 
the same period was: 


53 in 

I9O9-IO 

49 

in 

191.2-13 

60 i> 

I 9 I 0 -II 

65 

» 

1913-14 

57 * 

I 9 II-I 2 

3 i 


1914-15 


The net increase, after deducting the number of the societies which 
were dissolved from the number of new ones, thus amounted to 81 for 
the last year. If we deduct from this number the net increase in the 
two months ot peace, June and July 1914. i. e. 43 (54 newly organized 
and 11 dissolved) we get for the first year of war a total of only 38 new 
co-operative credit societies, which, when compared with the increase 
during time of peace, gives the following results: 


Years. 

Net Increase 

Year 

Net Increase 

I9O9-IO . . . 

.... 385 

1912-13 . . . 

. . . . 479 

I9IO-II . . . 

.... 473 

1913-14 . . . 

.... 441 

I 9 II-I 3 . . . 

.... 784 

1914-15 . . . 

.... 38 


These figures do not show an actual shrinkage, nor an arrest, but 
the relative increase in the number of credit societies is small and can 
only be explained by the general conditions of war economy referred to 
in our previous article. 

The subsequent war j'ears, more especially the last, indicate how- 
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ever a considerable improvement in this respect as can be seen by the 


following data: 

Years New Societies Dissolutions Net Increase 

* 1915-16. Ill 24 87 

I916-I7. 113 29 84 

1917*18. 285 34 251 


Thus the increase for the last year was almost 7 times as great as 
during the first war year, this being the result of growing activity in form¬ 
ing new societies, the number of societies which were dissolved remaining 
almost stationary. 

The number of credit societies as compared with the total number 
of co-operative societies for the five years 1913-14 to 1917-18 is as follows: 

v Number of agricultural Number of co-operative 

* ears co-operative societies ciedit societies 


1913- 1914. 28,318 17,696 

1914- 1915. 28,555 17,777 

1915- 1916. 28,752 17,864 

1916- 1917. 29,082 17,948 

1917- 1918. 29,609 18,199 


We thus see that agricultural credit societies account for almost two 
thirds of all German co-operative agricultural, societies. 

For the five year period under consideration the credit societies are 
classified in accordance with the nature of their liability in the manner 
set forth in Table I. 


Table I. — Nature of the Liability of Cooperative Credit Societies 
from 1913-14 to 19x7-18. 


; 

Ytais 

| Unlimited liability 

lyimited liability 

Unlimited liability 
to make supplement¬ 
ary payments 

No. | % 

Total 


1 No. 

0' 

*0 

No 

% 

I 9 I 3 -I 4 .j 

16,282 

92.0 

i ,393 

7-9 

21 

O.I 

17,696 

1914-15 . 1 

16,332 

91.9 

1,424 

8.0 

21 

O.I 

17,777 

1915-16 . I 

16,417 

1 91.9 

1,426 

S.o 

21 

O.I 

17,864 

1916-17 . 

16,500 

91.9 

1,427 

8.0 

21 

O.I 

17,948 

1917-18 . 

1 16,736 

j 91.9 

1,442 

8.0 

2X 

O.I 

18,199 
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Table II. — Territorial Distribution of Credit Societies 
for the period 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


No. of Co-operative Credit Societies 


States and territories 

1 1 June 

1 191+ 

1 June 

1915 

i June 
1916 

1 June 

1917 

1 June 

1918 

Prussia: 

Prussia Bast. 

I 42 0 

426 

1 

4251 

4 2 5 

426 

Prussia West. 

1 309 

309 

309 1 

308 

307 

Brandenburg .. 

842 

845 

s 4 9 1 

853 

872 

Pomerania. 

I 588 

593 

592 

597 

615 

Posen. 

1 011 

616 

616 

615 

615 

Silesia. 

1.747 

t 1.755 

1,768 

r » 77 2 

1,804 

Saxony. 

769 1 

1 770 

769 

769 

773 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

1 379 

387 

1 388 

386 

389 

Hanover. 

534 

538 j 

j 552 

567 

574 

Westphalia .. 

1 500 

501 1 

1 499 

501 

502 

Hesse-Nassau. 

S37 

851 

1 869 

891 

927 

Rhine. 

1.5 00 

1,505 1 

1,519 

1,529 

1,535 

Hohenzollem. 

1 - 5 °- 

5 i 

1 5 i 

5 i 

5 * 

Total Prussia . . . 

1 9,092 , 

, 9,147 

1 9 , 20 b 

1 9,264 

9,390 

Bavaria: # 

Right bank of Rhine .... 

3,688 

3,712 1 

1 3,725 

3 , 7 2 9 

3,758 

X^eft bank of Rhine (Palatinate). 

496 

495 

495 

495 

497 

Total Bavaria . . . 

4.184 

4,262 

1 4,220 

4,224 

4.255 

Saxony . 

, 341 

343 

| 344 

344 

332 

Wiirttemberg. 

1,350 

1,353 

1,354 

1,357 

1,361 

Baden. 

568 

570 

589 1 

569 

571 

Hesse. 

497 

489 

494 

493 

493 

Mecklenbui g-Sehwerin .... 

135 

139 

144 

162 

19b 

Meddenburg-Strelitz. 

17 1 

; V 

17 i 

19 

28 

Saxony-Weimar-Eisenach. . 

134 1 

1 i 34 

1 134 

135 

151 

Oldenburg.• . 

138 

138 

1 138 

138 

137 

Brunswick . .. 

159 

160 

x6i ! 

160 ! 

164 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

58 1 

58 

1 58 

59 

70 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

5 1 1 

5 i 

52 

53 1 

1 53 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

69 

69 1 

1 69 

69 1 

| 70 

Anhalt. 

| 37 

37 | 

1 37 

3 ^ 1 

1 38 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. . 

1 29 

28 

28 

28 ! 

, 2 9 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt. . . 

| 21 

21 ! 

I 22 

21 1 

l 28 

Waldeck. 

1 43 

43 ! 

1 43 

42 

42 

Reuss, Elder Brandi. 

» 8 

8 | 

1 9 i 

9 , 

1 11 

Reuss, Younger Branch . . . 

. 15 | 

1 15 

15 

15 1 

H 

Schaumburg-I 4 ppe. . . 

, 2 

2 

2 

2 1 

1 2 

Vppe. 

1 13 

13 

13 

13 

1 13 

Iyiibeck. 

1 3 1 

1 3 | 

1 3 

3 

1 3 

Bremen.. . . . . 

2 

2 

2 1 

1 3 

3 

Hamburg .* . 

1 6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Alsace-I^orraine. 

1 724 

724 

7 2 4 

1 724 

1 722 

Total Germany . . . 

17,696 

, 1 7,777 

17,864 

1 17,948 

! 18,199 

German Colonies (zl. 

r 

2 

2 ! 

| 2 

1 

2 

Foreign countries: Palestine (2) 

1 

Z 

1 

l 1 1 

1 1 


( 1 ) The “Deatsch-Sudvrestafrikanische Genossenschaftsbank eG.m.b.E” at Windixtikand the “Spar- 
nnd Darlehenskasse e. G. m. b. H. ” at Gibeon. — ( 2 ) The " Darlehenskasse der evangel. Gemeinde Jaffa Bf 
in Jaffa, founded by German colonists. 
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Tins shows that over 90 % of the credit societies adopt unlimited 
liability; then come, though at a great distance, the limited liability so¬ 
cieties, and lastly, in a very small number, 0.1 %, those which assume un¬ 
limited liability to make supplementary payments. These percentages 
are much the same as those we found prevailing in the case of agricultural 
co-operative societies in general. 

The distribution of the credit societies in the several States of the Con¬ 
federation and in the several provinces during the war is given in Table II. 

As can be seen from Table II no notable alterations took place dur¬ 
ing the war in the number of credit societies in the several States and pro¬ 
vinces. Prussia keeps at the head of the list, followed by Bavaria, Wurt- 
temberg, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, etc. The lowest numbers are these for 
Hamburg, Bremen, Ltibeck, and Schaumberg-Lippe. In Prussia the first 
place is held by Silesia, followed by the Rhine Province, Brandenburg, etc.; 
at the bottom of the list comes Hohenzollem. 

The data so far given for annual increase, number in each year, nat¬ 
ure of liability, and territorial distribution of credit societies relate to 
all the societies existing in the territory of the German Confederation. 
The statistical data which will be given below refer only to some of these 
societies — the largest group — i. e. those which are members of the 
National Federation (Reichsverband) and which have sent to that body 
their annual reports. Table III shows the numerical importance of this 
group of ‘•odeties. 


Table III. — Number of Societies belonging to the NatiofiaL Federation 
and which have sent in to it their Annual Reports . 


Year 

Total number 
of co-opeiative 
credit societies 

Number belong¬ 
ing to the 
Federation 

Reports 
sent m 

1 June 1914 . 

1^.696 

9,497 

9,336 

» 1915 . 

17.777 

11,281 

11,165 

» 1916 . 

17,864 

11,625 

ii ,555 

» 1917 ..... 

17,948 

11,634 

11,339 

» 1918 . 

18,199 

11,657 

n, 3-’0 


This shows that two thirds of the total number of agricultural credit 
sodeties belong to the National Federation and send in detailed reports 
of their work. Thdr general situation and business therefore affords a 
fair idea of the general position of all the existing agricultural credit so 
deties. 

The oldest of the credit sodeties sending in reports dates back to 1846, 
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Tabus IV. 


igi 4 


Federation 


1915 


Total 


Average 


Average 


Ermland 


Pomerania . . . 

Posen I. 

» II 
Silesia I . 

» II. 

Saxony . . 
Schleswig-Holstein. . 
Hanover . . . 
Westphalia - . 
Kurhessen. . . . 


Rhenish Prussia I (Bonn) 

* » II . . 

» » HI . 

Kingdom of Prussia. 


Upper Bavaria . 
Lower Bavaria . 
Upper Palatinate 
Oberfranken. . . 
Mittelfranken . . 
Unterfeanken . . 
Schwaben. . . . 
Palatinate. . . . 


amount 

! 

per 

society 

per 

member | 

amount 

1 1 

per per 

SOCiet\ UlAwKa* 

| , 1 

1 525,763 7,5H| 

3^ 

1 1 
533.372 

7,620, 

1 2,079,171 

: i 4.158, 

78 n 

2,219,760! 

4,413 

| 601,571 

1 I,457 i 

21 

765,614 

1,756 

" 2,665,314 

8 , 592 | 

75 

2 , 837,794 

9,066 

263,706 

1 ,345 

19I1 

285,281 

i ,534 

1,590,657 

2.034 

25! 

1,665,833 

2,049 

1 507,187 

1.542 

I4 i 

555,313 

1,682 

, 1,365.814 

i . 905 | I 

341 

2,610,105! 

3,600 

*, 766,746 

2,087' 

3 i' 

832,176 

2,219* 

1 781,801 

I . 39 i 

* 5 |, 

854,832 

x ,737 

1 398,7701 

733 

4 | 

407,5811 

745 1 

289,491! 

3.760 

42 

274,193 

3,6o8 

1,156,024' 

9.175 

75 

*.134.721 

8,864' 

1 2,272,233 

j 8,033 

127 1 

2,502,165 

19,548 

585,298 
_ 1 

1,056 

IOi 

507,729 

945 * 

15,849,546 

1 

2,830 

30 

17,986,469 

3,187 33 


Bavarian Federation {Munich). I 

Kingdom of Saxony .j 

» of Wurttemberg . . . I 

Grand-Duchy of Baden I (Karls- 1 
rnhe). 

Grand-Duchy of Baden II (Fti- 
burg) 

Grand-Duchy of Hesse.|| 

of* Mecklenburg 
» of Oldenburg 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

German Confederation. 


329.939 

265,748 

256,065 

176,484 

95,646 

461,775 

387,244 

1,482,592 

3 , 455,503 

1,072,427 


21,834 

6,486,165 

32,Si8| 

78,105 

94 , 169 ' 


760 

886 

952 

687 

719 


91 

8 

11 ' 
9 
9 | 


346,446 

263,664 

257,209 

177,685 

96,374 


798 

847 

963 

667 

708 


27,072,567, 


10 
8 1 

11 
9 . 


875 

II 

445,569 

858 

10 

725 

9 

1 399,807 

743 

9 

8,532 

581 1,509,364 

5,631 

58, 

1,269 

15 

3,496,118 

1,275 

15 

3459 

54 

! *>227,099 

3,823 

59 



3,005,243 

2,319 

20 

1 

1,820 

23 

1 

23,429, 

i,952 

26 



5,802,112' 

12,532 


18,323 

152 1 

3,443,86l| 

9,868 

83, 

887 

25 

38,6x5 

1,043 

3 °l 

1,055 

9, 

.'9,4931 

1,046 

7 

436 

7 

89,065 

369 

7 

2,903 

32 f 

■i 

35,191,504 

1,152 

33! 
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[in, marks) 


Total _ 

| amount p< r per 

i society member 


555.268 
2,372 089 
795,662 
2,998112 
356,6561 
1,707,058 

582,291 

3,051,697 

893,227 


P« per 

bcciety | member 


869 889 

1.736 

422,647 

772 

258,255 

3.528 

2,239,376 

8567 

2,527,990 

10,597 

657,926 

1,188 

688,389 

2,885 

29,875,432 

3,277 

316,324 

748 

305,802 

983 

248,092 

947 

276,371 

665 

93,683 

688 

467.377 

916 

392,990 

733 

2 <o 6 , 596 l 

5.643 

3,507,230' 

2,294 

2 , 365,933 

4,242 

3,116,234 

2403 

25,020^ 

2,087 

6,080,3221 

13,076 

3,078,102 

8,948. 

41,312 

2.033 

108,032 

1,440 

vo,450 

400 

7,287,966 

3,225 


568,495' 
2,582 506 
805,948 

3,274975 

432,746 
2,757,7961 
651,9781 
3,185,701 
969,877 
912,331 
422,287 
265 456 


273,129 

96,157 

425,238 

382,200 

2,527,708 

3,^70,432 

2,470452 
3,28,857 


74 

1.137,600 

8,751 

r 37 

2,629,029 

20,068 

n 

527,097! 

976 

17 

778,078 

2 036 

34 

20,801,900 

3422I 

I0 || 

352,361 

89 °[ 

I0 il 

256,105 

892' 

“ll 

228 533 

2,039, 


88 J 

6,120,799 

23.163 

82 

3 , 435,557 

9,788 

31 

60,796! 

2,447 

I2 | 

226,634 

2,535 

7 

92 , 2 X 8 | 

437 

34 1 

38 , 824 , 832 , 

3 . 424 I 


8.435 

5,881 

2,079 

11,007 

3.266 
2,305 

2,201 

4,723 

2,594 

1,888 

S02 

3,642 

9,237 

22,132 

2.266 
2,570 


I 590,434 
2,964 047 
929,200 
3,423 370 
659,668 
1,842,902 
728,427 
3,429,718 
972,595 

968,422 

434.226 

273,0991 

2,229,228' 

2,708,304 

697,722 

889,297 

22,789,437 

309,457 

248,726! 

230,541 

267,242 

62,392 

438 , 924 . 

374 . 228 ' 

2 . 573.290 

3 . 4 ° 4 , 579 | 

2 599,873 
3 , 431,243 


33 31,180^ 2,835 

90 6,463,323! 23,960 
89 8,325,225 2,029! 

42 83,897 2,974 

23, 224,582 1,684 


35 || 41,243,338 3,774 
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and is therefore more than 70 years old. The credit societies devdoped 
most rapidly during the ten years from 1896 to 1905. In the last year 
to which the reports refer 75 societies (0.6 ° 0 ) had only existed for one or 
two years. 

The membership of these banks numbered 847,203 in 1914 ; 1,090,910 
in 1915 ; 1,109,736 in 1916; 1,098,746 in 1917 and 1,104,032 in 1918. 
The smallest membership was that of a Brandenburg society (7 members) 
and of one in Saxony (8 members) ; the largest (1.398) was that of a sodety 
in the district of the Bonn Federation in 1918. The average membership 
for the whole country fluctuated during the war between 96 and 98 
persons. 


§ 2. The liabilities of the agricultural credit societies. 


♦ Let us now consider the activities of these agricultural credit societies 
during the war and the volume of their business so as to see if and what 
modifications the war brought about in their internal devdopment. The 
figures will refer as before to those sodeties which bdong to the National 
Federation and have sent in their annual reports. Let us first glance at 
the liabilities, the amount of money which the sodeties had available. 

These liabilities, which represent the working capital, varied from year 
to year during the war, both in actual amount and in the relative value 
of its constituent parts. 

1. The owned capital consists of members* shares and of the reserve. 
The value of members* shares and the average per sodety and per member 
is given for the several federations adhering to the National Federation 
at the dose of the several finandal years in Table IV. 

Table IV shows an increase in the amount of shares, which rose from 
27,972,567 marks in 1914 to 41,243,338 marks on 1 June 1918. The 
average per sodety rose during this period from 2,903 to 3,774 marks, 
and that per member from 32 to 39. Neverthdess the members* shares 
are still quite low in the case of the majority of the federations. The 
highest total amounts are those of the following federations: Brandenburg, 
Posen I, Rhenish Prussia I, Baden I, and Hesse. During the war Hesse, 
which in 1914 hdd the first place for members’ shares, the amount being 
6,486,163 marks, lost this position in 1918 in favour of Baden II, which 
could boast the sum of 6,463,923 marks, whereas in that year HeSse only 
showed 3,315,225 marks. The highest amount per sodety and per mem¬ 
ber was attained in Rhenish Prussia I, where it rose from 18,922 marks 
per sodety and 129 marks per member in 1914 to 21,132 marks per sodety 
and 149 marks per member in 1918. 

The second constituent factor in the capital bdonging to the sodeties, 
consisting of reserve funds and business reserves amounted at the dose of 
the several years for the whole of Germany to the sums set forth in Table V. 
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Table V. — Reserve Funds end Business Reserves (in marks). 


Yearb 


Total amount 


1 Average 

per society t per member 


1914-. 

50,624,712 

5,428 

6O. 

1915-. 

62,758,127 

5^21 

bi 

1916.. . . . . 

71,135,136 

6,149 

€>4 

1917-. 

78,068,699 

6,885 

71 

1918.. 

85,523,103 

7,945 

Si 


These figures show that this capital, both total amount and average 
per society and per member, is double that of the members' shares. If 
these two capital funds are summed together the following results (Table 
VI) are obtained which show the total amount of the working capital be¬ 
longing to the societies at the dose of the several business years. 


Tabi,K VI. — Owned Capital [in marks). 


Years 

Total amount 

Average 

per society 

per member 

1914 . 

77,697,279 

8,331 

92 

1915 . 

97,949,631 

8,773 

90 

1916. 1 

1 108,423,102 

9,375 

98 

1917. 1 

1 116,893,531 

10,309 

X 06 

1918. 

126,766,441 

11,604 

119 


The figures, it will be seen, represent no small amounts: the owned 
capital of these credit sodeties during the war far exceeded ioo million 
marks. But if this capital is compared with that borrowed from outsiders 
the percentage is seen to be unfavourable to the former, as we shall see 
later on. 

2. Borrowed capital, consisting of savings deposits, deposits on 
current account, and loans obtained from the Central Banks, attains for 
the several heads the figures given bdow. We give first the data for the 
most important head, that of savings deposits, showing the amounts se- 
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Table VII. — Savings 


1914 '' * 9*5 


Federations 

lOUU 

1 

■kUUU. 



amount 

per societj 

amount 

per society 

Brmland. 

40,013,841 

6x4,473 

46,243,801 

660,626 

Brandenburg. 

39,351,280 

78,703 

42,674,433 

84,840 

Pomerania. 

39 , 94^779 

96.711 

43,358,303 

99,446 

Posen I. 

30,074,067 

97» OI 3 

31,450,893 

100,482 

> II. 

12,400,652 

63,269 

11,688,987 

62,844 

Silesia 1. 

59,-36,068 

76,389 

63,207,176 

79,608 

>11.. 

55,240,741 

168,513 

58,199,311 

176,362 

Saxony. 

54.932,693 

76,615 

59,977.253 

73,072 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

35,688,620 

97,244 

39,385.813 

105,029 

Hanover.\ 

125,902,59s 

256,944 

138,588,845 

281,684 

Westphalia , . . . ^ . 

238,120,211 

437,721 

254,645,157 

465,531 

Kurhessen. 

11,875.812 

154,231 

12,411,407 

163,307 

Nassau. 

18,163,499 

144,155 

18,619,821 

145,464 

Prussia Rhenish I. 

51 , 931,059 

412,151 

54,374,864 

424,804 

» > H. 

1 88,960,402 

160,578 

92,499,430 

172,252 

» » HI . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kingdom or Prussia. 

905,333,362 

161,638 

967,325,694 

171,390 

Upper Bavaria 

56,087,117 

l . I 29 , 233 | 

58,697,143 

135,247 

Lower Bavaria . 

42,590,321 

141,968 

45,555,772 

146,481 

Upper Palatinate 

24,819,285' 

1 92 265 

35,518,740 

133,029 

Obeifranken . 

30,300,913 

117,902 

32,370,501 

121,692 

Mittelfmnken. . 

19,810,7511 

1 148,953 

21,953.578 

161423I 

Unterfranken . . 

58,186,203 

1X0,201 

60,104,890 

125,142 

Schwaben. . . . 

73,245,845 

i 37 , i 65 | 

79 , 95 °, 04 ®! 

*148,606 

Palatinate . . . 

21,5x7,416 1 

80,289 

, 22,656,9451 

84.5411 

Bwanan Federation (Munich). | 

1 326.55-.s51 

119,926 

356,807,6I7| 

130,127] 

Kingdom of Saxony. 1 

1 

| 32,09s, 961 

1 

103,545 ' 37 , 138,367 

1 

| 115,696' 

» of Wiirttemberg. 1 

| — 

— 

104 , 391,467 

80,548' 

Grand-Duchy of Baden I . . . . 

i 519,694 

43,308 

628,880 

I 52,407* 

» > H. 

l 

__ 

83 > 838 , 39 I 181,076 

» of,Hesse .. 

82,998,672 

235,124 

75 ,o 8 i 

83 , 372,346 

238,889 

» of Mecklenburg . . 

2,778,014 

2 , 920,133 

79,193 

» of Oldenburg . . . 

10,621,032 

143027 

12,382.795 

162,932 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

10,734,559 

49,697 

10,903,112 

48,458 

Germany . 

1,371,642,145 

1 

147,077 

1,659,708.802 

148,661 


*, 
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Deposit a (*» marks). 


1918 


Total 

A\eiage 

Total 

Aveiage 

Total 

A vet age 

amount 

pet society 

amount 

per society 

amount 

per society 

1 

51.978,948 

742,556 

! 53 , 821,450 

1 768 877 

; 64,454,258 

| 920,775 

43,516.879 

86,807 

| 48 , 471.845 

96,365 

1 66,356,993 

131,661 

46,710,033 

107,133 

49 , 4 X 3,126 

112,558 

63,534,647 

| 143,744 

32,392,654 

105,171 

35 , 833,504 

114,851 

46 069,699 

150,064 

16,858,109 

83,45611 29,830,553 

96,264 

25 902,593 

128,868 

63,946,^o 

80,033 

, 69 , 353,526 

86,692' 

89,468,200 

111,835 

60,161,193 

182,307 

62,406,326 

188,538; 

80,751,048 

246,192 

64,225,533 

89,575 

. 73 , 109,209 

ioi,i05j 

95,977,462 

132,200 

41,894,471! 

113,8441 58,724,184 

154,945 

55,004,814 

149,065 

147,263,213! 

297,501 

169 , 120,560 

332 ,264 1 

1 213,780,044 

421,167 

277,907,726 

518,989 

302 , 643,500 

550,444 

! 385,906,341 

704,209 

12,970,485 

172,940 

13,826,067 

181,922 

1 17,127,817 

228,371 

18,959,853 

I 54 ,i 45 l 20,981,609 

i 6 i ,396 

! 25,401,002 

196,907 

55,536,945 

433,822 

57 , 798,921 

1 440,831 

68,992,245 

522,669 

106,648,0851 

191,259 

1 X 7 , 012,030 

216,688 

158,093 622 

286,401 

68,795,948 

189,000 

76 , 643,531 

200,637 

1 96,321,180 

279,192 

1,109,766,814 

184,320 

1,228,989,94! 

202,170’ 

1 1 , 553 , 141,905 

257,484 

66,602,303 

166,091 

j 80 , 499,022 

203,282'! 98,934,087 

269,575 

62,279,605 

205,543 

72,880,665 

253,939 

93 , 353,970 

341,223 

44,086,6631 

179,946 

49 , 220,908 

223,726 

1 65,947.215 

308,165 

39,575,808! 

160,226 

47 . 381,954 

193,396 

| 59 , 892 , 922 | 

259,277 

23,301,916. 

292,578, 

26,291,399 

205,401 

28,097,195 

253,128 

70,488,028 

148,084 

76,618,602 

1 174,816 

98 , 941,534 

243,300 

100,035,767 

191,6381 

120,044,086 

256,846 

1 147 , 518,707 

302,292 

24,492,564 

93,483 

27,116,689 

, 104,697! 

1 37 , 066,995 

( r 43 ,ii 6 

430,862,654' 

167,195 

500 , 053,865 

201,229 

1 | 

629 , 752,625 

268,208 

1 

4 I , 35 I ,347 

129,625 

5X,I67,266 

158,905 

| 70,416,319' 

220,741 

115,229,434 

89,256 

122 , 955,856 

1 94 , 8 oi' 

150,126,950 

t 118,024 

778,539 

64,878 

937,619 

85,238 

1 , 267,391 

| 115,217 

91,102,764 

195,920 

99,078,5581 

1 213,072 

123 , 833,765 

268,038 

80,323,021 ( 

234,863 

87,181,221 

248,379 

107,852,767 

305,532 

2 , 959,252 

77.875 

3 . 516,446 

83,724 

4 , 787,061 

113,978 

15,417,122 

226,722 

18 , 979,541 

249,731 

29 , 201,470 

423,210 

12 , 735,974 

61,231 

14.475 429 

68,603 

— 

— 

1,900,526,921 

167,572 

2,127,335,745 

187,612 

2,670,379,893 

244,804 
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parately per federation in giving the totals and the average per society 
(Table VII). 

The amount of savings deposits thus exceeds 2,500,000,000 marks 
for the last year, and is therefore much more considerable that the total 
amount of the owned capital of the agricultural credit societies. The 
first place in the Confederation as far as savings deposits are concerned 
is held by Westphalia (385,906,341 marks); then come Hanover with 
213,870,044 marks, Rhenish Prussia II with 158,093,622 marks, etc. 
The highest average per society is attained in the last year in the Ermland 
(920,775 marks) followed by Westphalia (704,209 marks), Rhenish Prussia 
I (422,699 marks), etc. The value of savings deposits rose during the war 
both absolutely and rdativdy. The increase amounted to 543 millions 
of marks in 1918 as compared with 227 in 1917, 172 in 1916, 100 in 1915 
(this comparison does not take into account the Federations which affi¬ 
liated themselves in the interval with the National Federation bringing 
188 million marks of savings deposits). This notable and steady increase 
in the amount of savings deposits is explained by the amount of working 
capital left uninvested in agriculture owing to the war. The deposits 
were largely invested in war loans. During the war the confidence which 
the people had in the agriculturl credit societies was dearly shown by 
the increase in savings deposits, and this fact bears witness to the extra¬ 
ordinary political and sodal importance of the agricultural, finandal and 
credit organisations for all dasses of farmers. 

The deposits in current account figure in the total of liabilities for a 
smaller amount than the savings deposits. Their total and the average 
per society and per member is shown in Table VIII. 


Taber VIII. — Deposits in Current Account (in marks). 


Years 

Total amounts 1 

per society 1 

1 per member 

1914 . 

.! 204,179,221 

31.514 

337 

1915 . 


30,667 

309 

1916.. 


40.532 

4 ix 

1917 . 


50,708 

1,366 

1918 . 

. 1 6x6,352,057 1 

71.367 

756 


As a set-off to this steady increase both in savings deposits and in de¬ 
posits on current account is the growing decrease in the indebt¬ 
edness of the credit sodeties to their Central Banks, as shown by 
Table IX. 
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Table IX. — Indebtedness of the Agricultural Credit Societies 
to the Central Banks [in marks). 


Year Amount 

1914 . 135 , 352,475 

1915 . 115,181,788 

1916 . 82,264.544 

1917 . . . 60,161,264 

1 9 1 8 . 34 , 402,050 


Thus the total indebtedness has decreased considerably since 1914. 
a fact which must be considered in relation to the unusual abundance 
of money. This class of liabilities, even before the war, was constantly 
declining in importance as compared with the total working capital, thus 
showing that the financial strength of the local credit societies depended 
essentially on the resources — especially on the savings deposits — 
derived from their own districts. 

The total borrowed capital, consisting of the sum total of the 
several forms of capital we have examined, is set forth for the war years 
in Table X. 


Tabi^E X. — Total Amount of Borrowed Capital held by the Credit 
Societies from 1914 to 1918 [in marks'. 


1914 ••••.• . ^i,711,173,841 

1915 . 2,01.1,919,324 

1916 . 2,343,862,627 

1917 . 2,661,460,033 

1918 . 3.373,316,761 


If we compare the actual figures for borrowed capital with those given 
above for the owned capital on the one hand and the total capital from all 
sources on the other, we obtain the following percentages: 
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Years 

Borrowed capital 
°0 

Owned capital 
% 

— 

— 


1914 .... 

. 95-4 

4.6 

1915 . . . . 

. 95-6 

4.4 

1916 .... 

. 95-8 

4.2 

1917 .... 

. 95-8 

4.2 

1918 .... 

. 964 

3.6 


These figures show a steady deterioration in the relation between 
the capital owned by the banks and the borrowed capital, a phenomenon 
which must certainly be deemed unfavourable from the standpoint of 
the solvency of the credit societies. The position can only be improved by 
increasing the members’ shares and subsidiary payments, which could 
be done without entailing any heavy sacrifice in view of the increased 
financial potentiality of the agricultural population. 

The total amount of borrowed capital and of capital owned by the 
credit societies forms the total liabilities, the whole of the working capital, 
which during the war years has attained the figures shown in Table XI. 


Tabi,e XT. — Amount of Liabilities from 1014 to 1918. 

Year Marks 

1914 . 1,826,804,768 

1915 . 2,146,374,954 

19*6. 2,452,285,729 

1917 . 2,778,353,564 

1918 . 3,500,183,202 


It is evident that the working capital, the liability of the co-operative 
credit societies, shows a steady and notable increase. For the last year 
it attained the huge sum of 3,500,000,000 marks. 


§ 3. The assets oe the agricct.ttjrax, credit societies. 


We have examined the total financial means at the disposal of the 
credit societies, the amount of the several forms of capital, their origin, 
their ratio to each other. We will now enquire into the use made of this 
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capital, the assets of the societies during the war years, so as to determine, 
by comparing it with the liabilities and on the basis of the difference be¬ 
tween the two, the profits or losses of the societies. 

The main asset consists in the money lent to members, and more 
especially in the loans for definite periods. The sums paid in current ac¬ 
count form almost half of these loans. Table XII shows the total loans 
made to members during the war years for each single federation and the 
average amount of loans per society and per member. 

The above table shows that the loans made for fixed periods or on 
current account are highest for the Westphalian Federation (352,700,446 
marks) followed at a considerable distance by Hanover (113,159,039 marks), 
Wiirttemberg (96,667,859 marks), etc. The highest average per credit 
society and per member is that for the Ermland with 705,524 marks and 
3,774 marks respectively; the lowest for Baden with 42,405 marks and 
588 marks respectively. The total amount of loans increased somewhat 
during the war but remained well behind the growth of borrowed capital 
during that same period. This is evidence of the restricted need of credit 
of the farming population during the war years, years during which the 
money which flowed in from the farms to the societies exceeded the demand 
for loans. 

Another asset of the credit societies are their credits with the Central 
Banks. This asset grew dming the war from year to year in a notable 
degree and grew constantly as compared with their indebtedness to the Cen¬ 
tral Banks. In this respect the difference from peace years is remarkable. 
In 1914 these credits amounted to 199 millions of marks and the indebted¬ 
ness to 135.3 millions; with a margin in favour of the credits of 63.7 million 
marks. In 1915 the credits rose to 277 million and the debts to 108 mil¬ 
lion marks so that the margin rose to 169 million marks. In 1916 this 
tendency continued and the credits rose to 474 millions while the debts 
fell to only 82 million marks so that the credits exceeded the debts by 
392 million marks. In 1917 the credits rose to 730 million* and the debts 
fdl to 60 million marks so that the margin of credits over debts rose to 
730 million marks. Finally, in 1918 credits amounted to 1,160 million 
marks and debts shrank to 34 millions thus showing a margin of 1,126 
million marks in favour of credits. The credits have thus grown six-fold 
and the debts shrunk to one fourth of their former amount during the war, 
so that the difference between them has grown steadily. It is the same phe¬ 
nomenon which we noted above in the case of the loans made by the credit 
societies as compared with savings deposits. In both cases we see large 
financial resources available for the societies which could not be used by 
the rural population to an adequate extent. This money which the war 
brought was again absorbed by the war, more especially in the form of 
subscriptions to national loans, and to the extent of over 4,000 millions 
of marks it was assigned to war purposes, as we showed in the article which 
appeared in our August issue in speaking of the Central Banks. Neverthe¬ 
less, a considerable portion of this money was applied to the credit require- 
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Table XII. — Loans to Members 


1914 , 1915 


Federations Total Average | Total Average 1 




per 

1 *** 

amount 

per 

per • 



society 

'member I 


society 

member 


Ermland • - ■ 
Brandenburg . 
Pomerania • . - 
Posen I . • • • 

» II .... 

«Silesia I . . . . 

B II. • - - 

Saxoney .... 
Schleswig-Holstein 


Hanover ..I 133,420,342 272,2861 2,6461 142,991,063' 290,6321 2,677 

Westphalia.| 240,853,740 442,746 2,570'! 253,158,184' 462,812! 2,589 

Kurhessen..| 13,111,867 170,283 1,909,] 12,827,909! 168,788 1,923 

Nassau . 18,787,326 149,106 i,222j| 20,350,992 198,992 1,323 

Bhenish Piussia I.I 55,849,220 443,250 3,1221 56,137,406' 454,355 3,024 

» » II. 1 95,891,215 173,089 1,676^1 90,338,307 168,228 1,595 

Kingdom of Prussia. 1 984,875,713 175,839 1.870 1,0x5,976,826 180,010 1,845 

I ill 

Upper Bavaria. 51,218,149 118,015 I , 44 I 5 1 ,°98,630 117,739 1,480 

Lower Bavaria.f 42,685,191 142,284 x ,357 42 , 355 , 92 ?! 136,193! 1,347 


Upper Palatinate. ( 

Oberfianken.i 

Mittelfranben. 

Unterfranken. 1 

Schwaben..I 

Palatinate..I 

Bavarian Federation ( Munich ). | 

Kingdom of Saxony .. 

i of Wurttemberg.i 

■Grand-Duchy of Baden I. . . . ,| 

> » II ... . 

» of Hesse. 

» of Mecklenburg . . . *' 

» of Oldenburg. . . . j 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

I. 

Germany , l| 


33.025.588 

122,773 

1 , 3 ® 3 .j 

32,410,243 

121,387 

1,^00 

27.885,299, 

108003, 

1399 

28,209,224 

106,050 

1,419 

17,156,55s 1 

128,997 

1,633' 

17,657.025 

129,831 

1,657 

58,388,6681 

110,592! 

i, 339 | 

58,207,669 

* 11 . 45 * 

1 1,364 

66,782,005 

125,060 

i, 527 | 

70,811,775 

131,620 

1 1,623 

35,726,9321 

133,309 


35,161,1831 

I 3 *,i 98 

1 1.373 

1 

332,868,390' 

122,243] 

1 , 419 , 

335,911,676 

122,506 

*. 45 * 

26,871,683 

86,683 

1 . 35 °', 

27,797,070, 

86,595 

*,344 

1 

— 

_ il 

I 

110,948,927 

85,609 

1 7 , 29 c 

580,139, 

48,345 

611 

622,812 

51.902 

682 

— 

— 

~ ( 

90,175.451 

194 . 9*5 

*,6°: 

105,940,498 

300,115 

?,488 

103,604,301 

296,863 

2,50* 

2 , 993 , 37 s 

80,902] 

2,259 

3,246,247 

87.736 

2 , 45 < 

13,841,670 

i8 7 ,050 | 

1,617 

15,861,032 

208,698 

i, 4 6 < 

9 , 577,415 

44 , 340 , 

754 

| 9,143.348 

40,637 

-1 74 i 

1.477,548,886! 

r 

158,433] 

1,744 

1,713.287,770 

* 53.452 

!j *, 57 < 


| 452305^35 647,226 3,267, 47,166,254 673,804 3,415 

j 52,731^11 105,463! i,975i' 53^30,775 105,628 i,9 7 8| 

I 3ii5°8,77° 76,292 1,069' 34.248,140 • 78,551 1,197! 

| 43*33 °i 4 i 6 139,776 1,219] 40,908,727 130,699 ( 1,139’ 

j 14,253,203 72,720 1,013 15,087,110 81,114 1,208 

j 85,169,280 108,912 1,349' 85,034,831 106,560 1,325 

I 55,441,619 168,516] 1,481] 57,027,2031 172,810 1,505 

49,386,555 68,879, 1,228 52,402,115] 72,279! 1,209 

“ ,714 135,879 2,OIO 55,l67,8lO| 147,114 1,906 
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of the Credit Societies (in marks). 


' 19x6 

! 

1917 


19x8 


Total | 

Average j 

Total 

Average || 

Total 

Average 

amount | 

per I 
society 1 

per 1 
member 1 

amount 

per 

society 

pe | 
member 

amount 

per 1 
societv 1 

per 

member 

— 1 

4<>'37 2 > 6 5 2 

662,466 

II 

3,372 

45,930,686 

697,332 

3,517 

46,008,195 

705,524 

3,774 

50,119,037 

99,839 

1,831 

48,505,72s 

120,774 

2,131 

47.731,990 

107,822 

1*947 

32,377,300 

73,921 

1,029 

3°,88x,9I5 

1025218 

1,271 

27,666,125 

104,008 

1,346 

38,350.927 

122,527 

1,088 

36,239,568 

164,451 

1,382 

33,0^9,548 

140,833 

1,189 

i6,37L363 

8o,252| 

1,187 

15,255,252 

77,618 

1,127 

14,257,890 

77,647 

1,086 

81,846,287 

102,437 

1,287 

75,296,384 

123,824 

1,487 

65,117,051 

112,751 

1.361 

54,612,469 

165,492 

1,460 

46,799,110 

183,100 

1,558 

45,371,485 

183,203 

i,539 

47.312,073 

65,439 

1,153 

45,130,196 

86,012 

1,368 

42,654,668 

98,4201 

1,259 

48,442,796 

128,156 

*,865 

47,164,778 

i39,47i 

1,991 

48,126,194 

147,290 

1,356 

137.649,714 

274,750 

2,632 

140,491,652 

291,926 

2,663 

113,359,039 

244,362 

2,183 

252.644,949 

462,720 

2,594 

254,329,822 

471,575 

2,649 

352,700,446 640,028 

3,662 

12,838,937 

168,933 

1,934 

12,451,459 

195,383 

2,130 

12,175,404 

191,064 

2,053 

18,590,136 

139,775 

1,213 

18,104,673 

171,223 

1,363 

16,422*083 

I57i905 

1,377 

56,2*5,827 

436,014 

3,057 

52 717,379 

457,407 

3,064 

51,640,146 

441*377 

2,943 

69,362,834 

124,753 

1,182 

75,920,631 

146,919 

1,363 

80,328,830 

160,337 

1.47s 

60,176,981 

164,594 

i,49i 

56,578,682 

193,131 

1,977 

54,543,219 

165,785 

1,507 

1,023,314,280 

168,780 

1,7681 

l 

1,001,797,915 

207,476. 

2,056 

1,053,182,31s 1 

219,825 

2,164 

47.467.410 1 

1 

iu,95i 

1,466 

46,090,662 

126,1411 

1,471 

1 40,794,559 

122,338! 

1,433 

41.803,877! 

134,418 

1,309' 

39,174,696 

I54,i3i 

1,422 

! 34,436,662 

172,183 

1,57° 

30,132,715) 

115,010 

1,3341 

27,026,456 

i37,74i 

1,4621 25,592,220 

132,746 

1,386 

28,183,732 

106,354 

M39 

27,537,393 

128,157 

1,569 

26,447,734 

162,256 

1,907 

17,264,813 

126,947 

1,75* 1 

16,035,862 

137,088 

1,743 

12,253,588 

164,238 

2,147 

57.547.989 

112,839 

1,380 

54,674,635 

140,044 

1,629 

55,627,295 

138,7211 

1,616 

67.938,421 

126,751 

i,554 

63,351,391 

136,951 

1,620 

1 57,057,2771 

143*335 

1,726 

30,757,233 

115,196 

i,247 

26,971823 

129,998 

1,156 

20,600,434 

87,290 

906 

321,096,190 

118,442 

1,418 

300,862,918 

142,279 

i,772| 

1 272,809,769 

143,963 

1,596 

28,369,897 

88,726 

1,323 

27,006,032 

70,561 

910 

| 

20,897,601 

100.735 

1,282 

103,152,513 

79,532 

674 

98,86 ^,291 

78,349 

6661 96,667,759! 

78,528 

667 

557.139 

46,428 

614 

479,214 

44,872 

608 

424,050 

42,405 

58S 

82,016,549 

176,382 

1,192 

70,734,721 

170,139 

1,137 

65,295,423 

201,5291 

, 1,400 

105,664,458 

307,165 

2,805! 

91,867,618 

272,150 

2,427| 

88,783,366 

265,025 

2,450 

3,263,570 

79,089 

2,338 

3,104,820 

96,944 

2,550 

4,048,835 

126,526 

3,305 

16,347,204 

217,963 

1,843 

20,704,920 

304,013 

2,510 

27,056,913 

403.740 

I 3 373 

8,564,195 

37,895 

700 

7,280,715 

40,382 

654 

— 

— 

I — 

12.692,446,195 

146,468 

1,52511,622,703,264 

169,883 

1,716 

1,629,160,029 

181,405 

1,789 
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ments of other forms of co-operation, to which we shall have occasion to 
refer in future articles. 

Lastly, with reference to the sums owned by the co-operative credit 
societies and held by them in the form of securities, its importance is quite 
insignificant as compared with the total assets, especially in the years pre¬ 
ceding the w T ar. This is a result of the sound conviction held by these socie¬ 
ties that the deposit of superfluous amounts with the Central Co-operative 
Bank is the most profitable investment to be made of them. The risks 
attending investment in bonds (decline in value, etc.) may interfere with 
the normal working of these credit societies and even affect their solvency. 
The large increase in the holdings in such bonds of recent j T ears is account¬ 
ed for by subscriptions to war loans made by the co-operative societies. 
For the last year under consideration, 1918, 7,186 co-operative credit so¬ 
cieties, that is to say less than half, for the whole of Germany, replied to 
the enquiry as to the money they had invested in bonds, and the value of 
the bonds which this number of societies held amounted to 471,575,038 
marks (in 1914 1,349 credit societies owned bonds to the value of 
26,595. 535 marks). 

The*total assets for the war years were the following: 


Table XIII. — Value of Assets for Years from 1914 to 1918 

(ii. marks). 


Year 


Ancunt 


1914 . 1,826,518,027 

1915 . 2,156,871,735 

1917. 2,460,907,396 

1917 . 2,789,684,970 

19 18 . 3,515.167,277 


We thus see that in five years’ time the assets have almost doubled 
and have always exceeded the liabilities for the corresponding years. 


§ 4. Promts and dosses or the co-operative credit societies. 

We will conclude by a reference to the profits and losses of the cred¬ 
it societies and their amount. A comparison between the assets 
and the liabilities of each year shows the results set forth in Table XTV. 
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Table XIV. — Profits and Losses for the Years 1914 to 1918 
(m mark*). 




* liabilities 

Profits 

Looses 

1914 

1,826,512,027 

1,826,804,768 


292,741 

1915 • • 

2,156,871,435 

2 , 146 , 374,954 

10,496,481 

— 

19x6 

• 2,460,907,396 

2,452,285,729 

8,621,667 

— 

1917 

• 2,789,684,970 

2 , 778 , 353,564 

“,331,406 

— 

1918 . . . 

1,315,167,277 

3,500,183,202 

14,984,075 

— 


The excess of losses over profits in 1911 in explained partly by the 
heavy losses in Hesse as a result of the failure of the local co-operative bank. 
In the following year, 1915, the profits attained the large amount of over 
19 million marks, which is accounted for more especially by the improved 
situation of the Hesse co-operative societies. In 1916 the increased 
losses were due to Wurttemberg and the Rhenish Prussia III, which are in¬ 
cluded for the first time in the statistical returns. The profits have declined 
as compared with 1915. The figures for 1917 and 1918 show a marked im¬ 
provement on the whole, but the losses are still numerous In 1918 the 
losses incurred in 608 cases rise to 1,345,492 marks, but they are offset 
by profits realised b} T 10,325 credit societies amounting to 16,329,567 marks. 
A policy of ever lower rates of interest, capable direction and inspection 
of business, enable the societies to avoid loss, and thus increases by the 
amount of net profits the capital owned by the societies and strengthens 
their reserves to meet all contingencies. This improvement has been 
slowly taking place in the case of the agricultural credit societies during 
the war years, and has contributed much to establish them on that sound 
economic basis which will enable them to carry on their operations success¬ 
fully. 


* 

* * 

This retrospective review of the development of the agricultural 
credit societies shows that their expansion during the war has not kept 
pace with the pre-war period, but that on the other hand the societies 
have been consolidating their position, enlarging their sphere of activity, 
and extending their operations beyond the field of agriculture so as to em¬ 
brace the war economy of the country as a whole. 
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MISCELJ ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


FRANCE, 

THE FIRST AGRICUETURAI, CONGRESS ORGANIZED BY THE GENERAL CON¬ 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR. — La main-d’oeuvre agncole , Paris, June 1920. 

The first agricultural congres c organized the Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Workers, affiliated to the General Confederation of Labour, was held 
at Limoges on 4, 5 and t> April last. Delegates were sent to the confer¬ 
ence by more than 150 out of the 202 unions affiliated to the Federation 
of Agricultural Workers. These 202 organizations are divided thus: 

Herault 31; Landes 23; Xievre 22; Marne iS; Seine-et-Mame 16; 
Gard 13 ; Cher 12 ; Aude xo ; Pyrenees-Orientales 8 ; Seine-et-Oise 8 ; 
Haute-Vienne 6; Aube 6 ; Gironde 3 ; Yonne 3; Oise 2 ; Basses-Pyrenees 
2 ; Nord 2 ; Dordogne 2 ; Loiret 1; Jura 1; Aisne 1 ; Allier 1; Eure-et- 
Loixe 1; Calvados 1; Avejnron 1; Seine 1; Charente 1; Cote-d’Or I; 
Algeiie (Oran) 1. There are thus 31 departments in which the agricultural 
trade union movement has obtained a foothold. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

A. The Labour Crisis . — “ The Congress recognizes that the general 
unrest tinder which the population of rural workers is suffering is only the 
consequence of bad organization of work and of the perpetuation of obso¬ 
lete methods of cultivation, absolutely opposed to modem technical 
progress and the public needs ; 

" That the crisis in agricultural labour is only the result of the state 
of want and poverty in which the workers of the land have been constant 
ly plunged ; 

“ That it is absolutely necessary to take energetic measures to re-esta¬ 
blish equilibrium in agricultural production ; 

“ The Congress declares the necessity for the intensification of pro¬ 
duction by working all lands capable of being cultivated, by the use of 
improved machinery, and particularly by motor cultivation, as well as by 
a greater use of chemical manures ; 

" To diminish the effects of the iural exodus and to keep the worker 
on the land it is indispensable to give him means of existence equal to those 
given to workers in industry ard trade, and to guarantee him higher wages 
and shorter working days, and it is also desirable that he should benefit 
by all the labour laws; 
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“ The Congress decares that the use of foreign and colonial labour must 
be strictly supervised and controlled ; that the employment of such labour 
must not be allowed to cause competition on the labour market, such 
labour being only employed to make up any deficiency' in the home supply 
where such occurs ; 

“ It also consideis that as a means of doing away- with the longperiods 
of unemployment to which rural workers are subject, it i* absolutely ne¬ 
cessary" to create and develop small rural industries; 

“ It expresses its wish to see a system of labour exchanges in which 
both employers and workers are represented extended and developed 
under the control of the unions on the same conditions on which it 
works for wage earners in industry- and trade in those departments where 
the unions have been able to impose their will; 

“ It asks that all private or clandestine employment agencies, which 
still exist, should be closed ; 

“ The Congress raises an energetic protest against the use of military 
labour in agricultural work, which seems to be nothing but a disguised in¬ 
tervention of the army in labour disputes ; 

“ Finally the Congress cannot insist too strongly- on the need for 
unions of farm workers, woodmen, horticultural workers, vineyard workers, 
resin-gatherers, hoop-makers, etc., reminding them that it is on their 
power and their action that the realization of the desired ends depends 
and it invites them to neglect no means to these ends. ” 

B. — Social Education. — The Congress recommends the formation 
of dubs for studying, libraries, etc., within the workers' unions. 

C. — Accidents during Work. — Work being necessary- for the com¬ 
munity and being carried out for its profit, any acddent occurring to a 
worker should be helped byr the community. 

The Congress accepts the condusions of a report asking: 

1. That the liability- shall not fall on the eniploy-er alone, but on the 
community-; 

2. That all possible means ->hall be adopted for the due discharge 
of the liability ; 

j. That compensation for injury shall be complete ; 

-j. That compensation be paid to all \ictims of accidents during 

work ; 

5. T ha t spedal methods shall be employ-ed in treating victims of 
these acddent?; 

0. That an insurance fund be created for the benefit of victims 
of acddents. 

The following motion was adopted : 

“ The agricultural workers, inasmuch as they are an integral part of 
the sovereign French people, demand from Parliament the equality which 
is denied to them by- the non-application to them of the labour laws which 
benefit their comrades in industries and trade ; 
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“ They pledge themselves by constant agitation to demand from their 
parliamentary representatives the extension to all workers of the laws 
relating to accidents during work, arbitration, social protection and 
inspection of work. ” 

D. Chambers of Agriculture .—The object of these not being suffi¬ 
ciently defined, the following resolution was adopted: 

“ The Congress declares that it will take no part in the Chambers of 
Agriculture as they are constituted at present. ” 

E. Profit Sharing . — The following resolution was adopted : 

“ The Congress considering that profit sharing in all its forms is con¬ 
trary to the aims of trade unionism; that it is a means for the employers 
to insure their power ; that it could only be just when it permits workers' 
organizations.to share in the management of works, mines and farms,which 
our employers refuse; 

“ Considering further that profit sharing is a trick to produce enhanc¬ 
ed profits without benefiting our comrades ; 

“ The Congress rejects aJ 1 participation in profits and declares that it 
desires only to realize trades union aims; the suppression of mastership 
and the realization of that harmonious society to which we all aspire. ” 

F. Eight Hours Day. — “ Considering the danger which there 
would be to agricultural production in maintaining the present agricul¬ 
tural working hours, which reduce land workers to an inferior social pos¬ 
ition, so that they find themselves attracted towards industrial occupa¬ 
tions because of better regulated work; 

“ The Congress declares its desire to bring about the eight hours day 
for agriculture. ” 

G. General Resolution. — Before separating the Congress finished its 
deliberations by adopting the following general resolution: 

'* The Agricultural Congress, having enquired into the causes of the 
agricultural crisis, is of opinion that they are due— 

“ i. To the general principles which at present govern economic or¬ 
ganization ; 

“ 2. To the inferiority of the social position of agricultural workers. 

“ The Congress considers that up to the present day all remedies of what¬ 
ever nature that the present order has tried have only been palliatives, the 
only result of which has been the consolidation of the individualistic 
regime; 

“ The Congress considers that agriculture, like industry, cannot avoid 
social and technical evolution; that production should not be individ-, 
ual, but entirely social, whence it results that the emancipation of labour 
follows on the exploitation by the community of all the resources of produc¬ 
tion. For these reasons the artisan class which has been developed in agri- 
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culture is one of the greatest obstacles to the increase of production and to 
the improvement even of the social conditions of the small farmer ; 

“ The Congress also requests that the work of che Economic Council 
of Labour (organization for study of the General Confederation of Labour) 
and the action of the Federation should bear on the following points, ap¬ 
plicable both to the mother country and to ihe colonies and which are 
calculated to produce an immediate improvement: 

“ 1. Opposition to any social or economic measure which would tend 
to preserve artificially the agricultural artisan class ; 

“2. The consolidation of holdings in France ; 

“ To be efficacious the consolidation should affect a whole commune, 
or at any rate a sufficiently large piece of land to allow of the adoption .of 
modem methods of cultivation; 

‘ This cultivation should be organized by means of co-operative so¬ 
cieties on trade union lines v y hich should benefit by special advantages : 

“ 3. The founding of public domains so that all lands lacking direct 
heirs should return to the community; 

“ 4' In the regions devastated by the war domains to be cultivated 
collectively should be immediately instituted ; 

“ 5 (a) Bringing the social and economic conditions of agricultural 
workeis of both sexes into harmony with those of other workers ; 

“ (b) Application of the eight hours day to agriculture in general; 

“ (c) Establishment of a minimum wage; 

“ (d) Insurance in case of accidents during w'oik for wage earners, 
small farmers, fanners, owners and metayers b}’ means of a national 
insurance fund ; 

“ (e) Campaign against drunkenness ; 

“ (f) Extension of arbitration, inspection of w’ork and of social hy¬ 
giene, creation of permanent delegates of agriculture in general, regulation 
of metayage and letting contracts. 

“ b. Establishment of special compulsory agricultural education com¬ 
plementary to primary education ; establishment of technical education, 
undertaken by specialists, compulsory up to 18 years of age ; possibility 
for all of a superior technical and practical education. " 


UNITED STATES. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN .MINNESOTA. — (H. J.): $ 200,000,000 00 

for Co-operator? . Organised Farmers in the State oi Minnesota do an Immense 31 us>inu 5 S, 
Xojlhwes* Farmstead , Vol. 21, No. 9 ; Aber leen fS. D.„ 1 May 1920. Xoitkwestem Xatwnal 
Banl Review, Vol XII, No. 1: Minneapolis, April 1920. 

In the State of Minnesota, agricultural co-operation is more highly 
developed than in any other State of the American Union. There are in 
Minnesota some 3,300 farmers’ co-operative organizations, whereas the 
State of Iowa, which comes second, numbers only about 2,000. 
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Except in tlie case of three fQxms of co-operative society figures do not 
exist for any year later than 1917. The following table shows the number 
of each kind of society in that year, or (where the figures are available) 
in 1918 or 1919. 


Sind 

of 

D ite 

to which figures 

Number 

of 

organization 

relate 

organizations 

Creameries . 

• • * 9*7 

643 

Elevators . 

. . 1918 

390 

Livestock shipping . 

• • 1^7 

400 

Cheese factories . 

• • 1917 

52 

Stores . 

• • 1917 

102 

Potato associations. 

. . 19x9 

75 

Eire Insurance . 

• • 1917 

159 

Telephone companies. 

• • 1917 

950 

Buving dubs. 

• • 1917 

100 

Horse breeding associations. 

■ ■ 1917 

75 

Breed assodations. 

• • 1917 

28 

Country breeders’ assodations . . . 

• • 1917 

25 

Bull associations. 

• • 1917 

8 

Cow-testing assodations. 

• • 1917 

15 

Farmers’ lumber } r ard^. 

. . 1919 

30 

Miscellaneous. 

• • 1917 

J,2 


Co-operative clemtors . — The co-operative elevators numbered 390 
in 1918, an increase of 34 over the preceding year. The total number of 
elevators and mills in the State was 1,605, so that the co-operative elevators 
were 24.3 per cent, of the total. In the year ending 31 August 1910, how¬ 
ever, the total amount of grain handled by the elevators and mills was 
156,667,877 bushels, of which the co-operative elevators handled 64,676,194 
bushels, or 39.9 per cent, of the whole amount. 

The first co-operative elevator was formed in Minnesota in 1S76; 
one more was added in 1884 and 10 in all are known to have been organized 
and doing business before 1890. Progress was slow during the next decade, 
only 20 new elevators having been organized. In 1901 they began to be 
organized more rapidly and in each subsequent year there has been a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number. 

In one county, Clearwater, the grain trade is entirely in the hands of 
the co-operative elevators; in another, Lincoln, they handle 82.7 per cent, 
of the grain and in seven others they handle more than 60 per cent. 
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Most of the co-operative elevators are also supplying their members 
with agricultural requisites, such as fuel, twine, machinery, flour, feeding 
stuffs, oil and cement. As a rule this business is confined to a few staple 
necessities which do not fluctuate greatly in price and are closely associated 
with grain growing. 

The primary object of the co-operative elevators w 7 as to obtain for the 
farmers a better and surer local market, but they are now' seeking to obtain 
a footing in the great grain markets of the country side by side with the 
existing grain commission firms. 

Co-operative dairy societies . — The co-operative creameries are doing 
a very large business. They manufactured 75,325,732 pounds of butter in 
1917 and 83,500,000 pounds in 191S. At the present time two-thirds of 
the blitter produced in the State is being manufactured in co-operative 
creameries. In 24 counties the co-operative creameries do an aggregate 
business of more than a million dollars, the largest total being in Ramsey 
county, where it amounts to $5,622,000. 

Compared with the manufacture of butter, cheese making has made 
small progress. The latest figures show' 83 factories, of which 52 are co¬ 
operative. In 1914 about $750,000 w T ere paid by' co-operative cheese fac¬ 
tories to their milk suppliers. 

There is an important co-operative society, the Twin City Milk Pro¬ 
ducers, wrhich sells w'hole milk, handling the output of about 3,000 dairy 
farms. 

Livestock marketing . — At the present time fully 70 per cent, of all the 
livestock shipped passes through the hands of co-operative shipping as¬ 
sociations, of which there are about 450 in the State. The plan adopted by 
these associations is the simple one of paying the manager a percentage 
on the consignments rather than a fixed salary 7 . Usually’ a membership 
fee is charged, but the amount is very small, as little money is needed for 
equipment. 

It is only in the past eleven years that this form of co-operation has 
begun to develop rapidly, though there are a few shipping associations 
which w r ere in existence before that time. Statistics compiled for the year 
1914 showed that 82 associations, about three-Jiths of all then in existence, 
did a total business of $5,750,000. In 1918, it is estimated, 400 associa¬ 
tions did a business of $ 33,000,000, having shipped 18,000 car-loads of stock. 

The sa\ing to the members is thought to be about 8 40 per car-load. 

Various attempts have been made to carry the co-operative system a 
step further and to enter'into direct relations with the packers. In one 
instance, a farmers’ organization has even undertaken meat-packing itself, 
but it is too early yet to measure the probability of success. 

Potato marketing . — Within the past ten 37-ears potato-growing has 
greatly increased in Minnesota. Co-operative associations for the market¬ 
ing of potatoes have sprung up and about 20 such associations were reported 
in 1917. In 1919 a movement w r as started for the organization of a central 
selling agency similar to that which had been established in Michigan. 

As a result, the Minnesota Potato Exchange was formed in January 
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last. Up to the present, 33 local farmers* associations have joined the cen¬ 
tral organization and it is thought that ultimately- about 100 will do so. 

Farmers' telephones . — Very numerous are the farmers’ telephone 
companies, which have been organized within the last 20 years. They 
now number nearly 1 ,ooo. The rates are low compared with those charged 
by non-co-operative companies in the cities, being usually not more 
than $1 per month. 

Farmers' mutual insurance companies. — These have been very suc¬ 
cessful. In 1916 they did business at a cost of S 1.70 per $ 1,000 of insurance 
carried, as against S 4.60 per $ 1,000 for the competing stock companies. 
They paid out for losses, during a five-y'ear period, 71.3 per cent, of their 
receipts, as aganist 52.5 per cent, for the stock companies. 

In addition to fire insurance companies there are several co-operative 
hail and cyclone companies which have given satisfactory' results. 

Federation . — The tendency' of co-operation in ^Minnesota is in the 
direction of stronger business organizations and the federation of local 
associations into central bodies which will act as buying or selling agencies 
for the local associations. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


AGRICUETURAIy CO-OPERATION IN 1019 — Revolt of the Uand and Agricultural 

Bank of South Afrlcc tor the Year ended 31 December 1919. Jtbannc*burff, iqco. 

. Agricultural co-operative societies in South Africa being largely 
financed by the Land and Agricultural Bank, the Report of the Bank 
contains a large amount of information regarding their working. It should 
be noted, however, that the Bank is only r empowered to lend to co-opera¬ 
tive societies in which the liability' of the members is unlimited, and that 
a number of societies on a limited liability* basis has been formed in 
recent years, notably' in Cape Frovince and in Natal. 

Mai:c Selling Societies. — All the important maize selling sycieties 
in the Transvaal and two of the Free State societies are affiliated to the Cen¬ 
tral Agency' for Co-operative Societies, Ltd., through which all their maize 
is sold. The remaining maize societies of the Free State have up to the 
present been working independently, but they have recently established a 
Central Agency at Bethlehem. The system thus combines localization 
in collecting the maize at convenient centres with centralization in the 
sale- 

Upon delivery the maize is graded and an advance paid to the member. 
When the whole crop has been sold (usually* by the end of May) the 
net realized value for each grade is ascertained and the difference between 
that amount and the sum advanced is paid to the member. The advance 
is fixed at the beginning of each maize season by* representatives of all the 
maize societies who meet at Johannesburg usually in June of each y*ear. 
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The Land and Agricultural Bank is also represented at the meeting ana 
the advance is subject to the approval of the I v and Bank Board. The 
Board’s policy is to keep the advance as low as possible, but directors of 
societies prefer to base it on anticipated market values throughout the har¬ 
vest year. They argue that unless the advance bears some relation to the 
price offered by outside dealers and speculators at the time of delivery 
members would be tempted to sell outside their societies. If there were 
no competition the advance would be based on the cost of production. 

The advances for the 1919-20 season were fixed at 12s. a bag for grade 
No. 2, and 11s. 6d. a bag for grades 3,4,5 and b. The advance of 12s. was 
subsequently increased in the case of some societies to 15s. a bag. The dif¬ 
ference between these advances and the net realized values was expected 
to be 5s. or bs. a bag. 

It has been alleged that the operations of the maize co-operative 
societies are large!}" lesponsible for the high price of maize. The Report of 
the Land Bank states that the co-operative organization amongst maize 
farmers does not aim at forcing up prices. Its object is to give the fanner 
his fair share of the price paid by the consumer and to provide machinery 
to reach the consumer who is prepared to pa} the highest price, no matter 
in what part of the world he may be. The operations of the co-operative 
societies pievent the periodical flooding of the market and the temporary , 
depression of prices immediately after the crop has been reaped and this 
influence acts beneficially not only on niembeis of societies, but also to a 
limited degree on the maize producers as a whole. To this extent co-oper¬ 
ative societies exercize some form of control, but they do not force up prices 
for the simple reason that their members’ produce is only a fractional part 
of the crop produced in the Union. Thus the 1919-20 maize crop was 
estimated to be roughly 8,000,000 bags of which co-operative societies 
received from their members only 553,100 bags. 

Dairy Live Stock Societies. — The main purpose of these societies 
is to supply members with dairy live stock, a limit of £300 usually being 
placed on the value of stock supplied to any one member. At the end 
of 1919 there were seven such societies in the Orange‘Free State and nine 
in Natal. 

It has been considered desirable to limit the piembership of these 
societies to a small number in older to ensure proper supervision by the 
members over one another. In some cases the numbei was limited to 
seven, the minimum permitted under ^he co-operative laws, but this 
occasionally produced the curious result that on the death or resignation 
of a member it became necessary to dissolve the society. It is, therefore, 
urged that there should be some margin above the statutory minimum 
of seven. 

Cheesemakmg Societies . — Only three societies of this kind have 
been formed, all of them in the Orange Free State. One of these has been 
absorbed by a larger co-operative creamery ; another, after giving satisfac¬ 
tory results in iqi6 and 1917, gave disappointing results in 19x8. The 
third society had not yet completed the erection of buildings and plant. 
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Statistics of Unlimited Liability Societies . — The number, membership, 
and approximate capital value of members of unlimited liability societies 
were as follows: 
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ively societies with limited liability and they have formed a central 
organization embracing the whole of South Africa. 

The tobacco-growers have organized themselves on unlimited liability 
lines in the Transvaal but have adopted limited liability in the Free State, 
the Cape and Rhodesia. Their societies are combined in the South African 
Tobacco Growers’ Association, which however is not a trading concern 
The wine fanners are also organized in a non-trading association. 

Proposals have been made for federating all the existing provincial 
and South African central organizations. The main purpose of such a 
federation would be to act as broker in selling produce overseas and in 
purchasing farm requisites. 



Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


« 

AUSTRIA. 

HAIL INSURANCE DURING THE WAR 

by Herman Kaixbrunner, Agricultural Engineer. 


SOURCES : 

Dm Assekuranz-Coaipa^s. Internationales Jahrbuch pur Versicherungswesen. 

Published by G. Wischniowsky. Years 23, 21, 2 5, 26, 27. Vienna, 1915-1920. 

Reports op the various hail insurance institutes. 

In the Austrian Empire prior to its dissolution hail insurance was 
undertaken by variously organised institutions. Besides those which 
were founded as joint-stock companies there were mutual non-profit- 
making institutions and in Lower Austria there was also a Provincial 
Institute, which still continues to receive from the administration of the 
province an annual contribution of So ,000 crowns. These institutions in 
general show little alteration owing to the war. The state of insurance 
before the war and in 1917, the last year for which we have annual reports, 
is ahno&t the same. But this stability is not caused merely by stagnation 
in the development of these institutions. It was the result rather of two 
opposite movements. On the one hand the number of insured persons 
diminished; on the other hand the values insured increased owing to the 
general rise in values. 

The mobilization of a large number of the staffs, the danger and insuf¬ 
ficient nourishment have retarded work and largely increased the time taken 
in getting out statistics and accounts. Since the activities of many of 
these hail insurance companies covered large tracts of country the dis¬ 
solution of the Austrian Empire means nothing short of ruin for many of 
the companies which carried on. As a result of the setting up of the front¬ 
iers of the several States which succeeded to it, the postal service in all 
this territory became very irregular, travelling became almost impos¬ 
sible and money could no longer be sent from one place to another. In 
addition, then, as is still often the case today, frontiers were not very dearly 
defined and the reciprocal economic conditions of these States were 
not clear. It is not only the existence of particular enterprises which 
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are thus compromised, but the conclusion of business undertaken in 1918 
and 1919 is impossible, and years must still pass before many of the insti¬ 
tutions will be in a position to furnish exact accounts to which no excep¬ 
tion can be taken. 

The high prices of agricultural products have not however aroused 
more interest in hail insurance as one might have expected. On the con¬ 
trary, the interest has decreased in spite of the fact that the companies 
have taken much trouble in trying to attract new custom by increasing 
their propaganda. The cause of this state of affairs is that an insurance 
undertaken on the old scale of values at faijrly low premiums is of no value 
today given the prices now current, whereas an insurance entered into 
today the value of which was commensurate with present prices would entail 
much too high premiums : the person who would pay at these rates would 
have little perspicacity. Properties situated in regions which experience 
has shown are frequently visited by disasters from hail are the only ones 
which have perseveringly remained faithful to the insurance companies. 
The proprietors count on certainly getting back the high premiums which 
they have paid. These are, of course unprofitable clients for an insur¬ 
ance company. 

We will show now, by means of short tables, the course of the develop¬ 
ment of Austrian hail-insurance companies during the war. 


Table I. — “ Wiener VersicherungsgesellscJiaft . ” 


Insured Reinsurance Damages Share 

Years values Premiums premiums paid of reinsurers 

1913 37,282,247 1,423,957 488,550 1,066,482 185,647 

1914 31,230,615 642,786 1,118,332 581,346 843,032 

1915 30,133,930 570,493 1,191,838 439,315 706,752 

1916 33,542,866 664,113 1,300,980 862,524 1,617,21s 

1917 44,393,791 834,437 1,486,152 377,438 576,089 

Table II — “ Osterreichischcr Phonix , k . k . privilegierte 
Vers ichenmgs-gesellschaft ” of Vienna . 

Insured Reinsurance Damages Share 

Years values Premiums premiums paid of reinsurers 

crowns 

1913 99,334,712 1,104,503 1,368,912 685,523 839,239 

1914 87,658,678 1,451,987 852,235 1,292,618 732,062 

1915 74,346,550 1,387,806 539,530 855,481 329,712 

1916 . 91,765,603 1,873,270 574,363 2,348,976 692,197 

2917. 105,488,178 2,300,357 686,681 1,064,417 322,502 
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Table III. — “ Donau, k. k. privilegierte osterreichische 
Versiche nmgsgesellschaft ” of Vienna . 



Insured 


Reinsurance 

Damages 

Share 

Years 

values 

Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

of reinsurers 

1913. 

48,758,748 

1,188,621 

298,455 

953,871 

197,266 

1914. 

. 46,106,942 

1 124,004 

283,992 

746,557 

198,052 

1915. 

49,245,460 

1,321,744 

178,568 

1,091,121 

122,035 

19x6. 

56,013,371 

1,449,620 

209,759 

1,764,768 

— 

1917. 

60,201,370* 

1,614,141 

244,630 

999,012 

133,138 



Table 

IV. — The 

“ Meridionale 99 of 

Trieste . 




Insured 


Reinsurance 

Damages 

Share 

Years 

Number 

values 

^ Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

of reinsurers 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 . . * . 

• 33,745 

177,513,652 

5,514,404 

624,327 

4,177,577 

703,313 

1914 . . . . 

• 33,522 

183,614,901 

5,529,510 

591,882 

4,346,778 

309,-107 

1915 - . - . 

. 37,570 

iS9,792,376 

5,527,083 

682,433 

4,304,032 

548,282 

1916 . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Tbe war prevented this Society from continuing to carry on business 
in Austria and the closing of accounts for 1916 could not be finished 
in time. 


Table V. — “ Wechseheitigv YersicJiemngsgesellschaft ” of Cracow. 



Number 

Insured 

values 

Premiums 

Reinsurance 

premiums 

Damages 

paid 

Share 

of reinsurers 

Years 

of 

— 


— 

— 

crowifs 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 • - - • 

• 13,977 

101,513,623 

1,041,462 

10,83,185 

826,298 

825,663 

1914 - . - • 

• 13,138 

— 

1,190,353 

983,433 

799,195 

1,058,253 

1915 - - - • 

— 

23,913,279 

278,948 

181,345 

208,905 

36,894 

1916 . . . . 

• 5,782 

61,112,542 

660,273 

444,797 

629,997 

499,676 

1917 . . - • 

• 5,814 

68,971,744 

1,364,402 

500,866 

466,872 

355,487 


Table VI. 

— " Landivirischaftliche gegenseitigc Versichemngsgesellschaft 99 
of Prague. 

Insured Reinsurance Damages Share 


Number 

values 

Premiums 

premiums. 

paid 

of reinsurers 

Years 

of 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 .... 

. 10,183 

13,713,540 

191,757 

134,305 

141,235 

88,237 

19x4 .... 

. 9,106 

12,502,470 

184,376 

119,071 

113,840 

73,195 

1915 * 

• 7,457 

1*, 557 , 7 io 

204,316 

159,223 

100,370 

77,271 

1916 .... 

. 6,284 

13,133,900 

168,891 

169,663 

167,046 

148,166 

1917 .... 

. 4,669 

11,465,350 

177,610 

127,274 

76,123 

58.348 
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Table VII. — “ K. k. privilegierte mdhrisch-schlesiscJie Yenichenm^s- 

anstalt ” of Brmrn . 


Years 

Number 

of 

Insured 

values 

Premiums 

Reinsurance 

premiums 

Damages 

paid 

Share 

of reinsurers 


policies 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 * - • « 

• 3,074 

8,295,653 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1914 . . . - 

- . 2,822 

7,996,153 

46,497 

139,480 

15,858 

47,573 

1915 • • • 

. . — 

— 

55,431 

166,295 

12,996 

38,990 

1916 . . . . 

. . 2,2X0 

7,881,888 

47,065 

141,196 

35,055 

35,055 

1917 . . . . 

, . — 

— 

44,887 

134,662 

8,310 

24,931 


Table VIII. — " K. k. privilegierte wechselseitige Brandschaden 
Versicherungsanstalt ” of Vienna . 



Years 

Numbei 

of 

policies 

Insured 

values 

crowns 

Premiums 

crowns 

Rein¬ 

surance 

pre¬ 

miums 

crowns 

Damages 

paid 

crowns 

Shart 

of 

reinsurers 

crowns 

Number 

of 

local¬ 
ities 
affected 
by hail 

• 

Number 
ot mem¬ 
bers to 
whom 
damages 
were 
paid 

1900 


. . 766 

1,346,021 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

136 

1905 


. . 1,848 

2,619,878 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ill 

391 

1910 


- ■ 3,503 

5,197,532 

— 

— 

— 

— 

312 

1,451 

1913 


• • 1,787 

2,625,416 

16,523 

49,534 

14,903 

42,279 

116 

434 

1914 


■ • 1,545 

2,415,220 

14,683 

44,040 

9,630 

28,890 

99 

350 

1915 


. • 1,268 

2,632,369 

16,706 

49 , 9*0 

14,078 

42,235 

123 

423 

1916 


. . 1,427 

3,122,794 

18,237 

54,712 

25,297 

75,891 

147 

505 

1917 


- • 1,057 

2,300,227 

14,833 

44,500 

12,176 

36,592 

93 

251 


Table IX. — “ IVechselseitige Branihchadtn Versicheningsanstalt " of Graz. 


1913 

IyI 4 

1915 

1916 

1917 


Number 

ot 

policies 

Insured 

values 

crowns 

Premiums 

crowns 

857 

1,290,530 

7,292 

917 

1,401,967 

9,163 

972 

1,805,183 

10,578 

935 

1,975,183 

12,104 

751 

1,721,140 

11,583 


Rein¬ 

surance 

premiums 

Damages 

paid 

Share 
of lein- 
surers 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

i 8 , 7 iy 

6,771 

15,633 

20,408 

7,183 

15,401 

20,731 

13,722 

23,303 

29,581 

9,496 

18,555 

25,127 

9,952 

19,576 


Years 
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Table X. — “ Erste bdhmische wechselseitige VersichermtgsanstaU ” 

of Prague. 



Number 


Reinsu¬ 

rance 

Damages 

Share 
of rein- 


Years of 

Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

surers 


members 

— 

— 

— 

— 



crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

crowns 

1913 

. 8,662 

571,943 

587,697 

3 * 5 , 5 io 

230,484 

1914 

. 7.85+ 

273,831 

587,738 

175,023 

370,969 

1915 


374,190 

736,704 

204,983 

355,865 

1916 

. 6,83s 

962,460 

753,078 

1.164,757 

973,990 

1917 


695,629 

762,070 

337,650 

257 , 23 S 


Table XI. — “ Slavia ” of 

Prague . 




Insured 


Reinsu¬ 

rance 

Damages 

Share 
of rein¬ 


Years values 

Premiums 

premiums 

paid 

surers 

1913 


189,462 

289,048 

93,393 

133,838 

1914 


176,617 

272,196 

iis ,756 

180,961 

1915 


221,876 

389,672 

150,734 

270,977 

1916 


206,048 

371,245 

224,660 

400,116 

1917 


191,962 

375,864 

88,776 

178,067 

Table XII. x “ Xiederosterreichische Landsversiclierungsanstalt ” of 

Vienna. 



Number Number 

Number 

Insured 

Total 

pre- 

Years 

of 

or 

of 

values 

miums 


communes insurances 

policies 

crowns 

crowns 

1913. 

- - . 1,503 

11,818 

10,307 

I5,43y,040 

175,014 

. 

. . . 1,512 

11,642 

10,328 

15,804,000 

177,844 

1915. 

. . . 1,474 

11,359 

9,914 

17,734,900 

216,132 

1916. 

. • • L479 

11,967 

10,487 

22,722,310 

442,059 

1917. 

. . . 1,383 

10,377 

9,176 

21,101,840 

237,931 

Table 

XIII. — Insured Values in crowns . # 


Products and cultures 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Grass-land, clover and pas- 






turage . 

47,570 

63,650 

48,580 

91,960 

101,990 

Wheat, rye, barley .... 
Pulse, potatoes, znaize, tur¬ 

10,437,849 

10,997,811 

12,407,520 

15,863,880 

14,452,590 

nips, cabbages, oats. . 
Oleaginous plants, textile 

4,485,343 

4,348,632 

4,513,020 

5,866,820 

5,604,750 

plants, seed clover . . 

77,590 

53,317 

52,220 

142,890 

160,750 

Seed beetroots . 

Buckwheat.. 

1 1,098 

3?o 

1,360 

90 

980 

Vines . 

369,260 

316,560 

691,930 

734.7*0 

746,690 

Vegetables. 

16,230 

17,190 

13,180 

15,380 

31,290 

Bruit crops. 

4,100 

6,720 

7,090 

6,550 

2,800 

Compensation paid.... 

188,971 

169,085 

204,328 

254,436 

180,612 
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This institution of Lower Austria, founded in 1899, confines it ac¬ 
tivities in accordance with its articles of association to i,boo communes. 
It works on a basis of very low premiums and has frequently sustained 
heavy losses. Because of this the year 1916 saw its accounts closed with 
a deficit of 148,755 crowns. It receives from the provincial administration 
an annual subvention of 80,000 crcwns. 

Mention should also be made of insurance as applied to the sugar 
industry. 


Table XIV. — Insurance of Sii^ar Beets . 



Value 

Insurance 

Insurance 

Sum- 


of 

ot 

against 

Years 

insured 

carnage 

lack 

of 

beet* 

of beets 

ot profits 

mem- 


crowns 

croons 

crowns 

bers 

1913 . 

. 317,636,787 

3,388,082 

7 , 63&,599 

222 

1914 . 


3,722,690 

3 , 375,899 

221 

1915 . 


4,811,898 

7 , 202.775 

22 X 

1916.. 

. 297 , 454,223 

4 , 753 ,i &2 

15 , 274,478 

222 

1917 . 


4 02-139 

15 , 655,730 

221 









Part III: Credit 


FRANCE. 


CREDIT FOR THE CULTIVATION OF DESERTED LANDS. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Rapport du Ministre de l’agriculture stjr l’application de la loi du 4 iiAi 1918 re¬ 
lative A la mise ex culture des terres abandonees. Journal Officiel de la Repubhque 
F?a”gaise, 20 June 1920 


§ i. The law of 4 Hay 191b. 

The law of 4 May 191b on the cultivation of deserted lands is a law 
to meet special needs. Promulgated at a time when the agricultural 
situation of France was particularly difficult owing to the invasion of the 
departments of the North, where intensive cultivation was practised, and 
owing to the mobilization of the great majority of land workers, it answered 
the immediate need to supplj” the deficit in the production of cereals. To 
this end it was necessary to assist the cultivation of deserted lands in the 
non-invaded territories, and to allow farmers of the liberated districts to 
resume their work. With this object in view the law of 4 May 1918 open¬ 
ed a credit of 100 million francs with the Ministry of Agriculture foi the 
purpose of granting loans, without interest, to farmers and to agricultural 
groups who were ready to undertake the cultivation of the deserted lands. 

A decree of 12 July 1918 charged the departmental agricultural com- 
mitees to investigate the applications, to grant loans and to see that the 
money advanced was properly used. Further, this same decree has charged 
the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associations and Credit Insti¬ 
tutions to supervise the use of the funds by the committees as well as by 
the borrowers. 
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Loans are granted to the departmental committees by the Minister of 
Agriculture, according to the advice of a distribution committee established 
by article i of the decree in question. 

The maximum loan is fixed at 250 francs per hectare of cultivable 
land, in the case of small parcels of deserted land, and up to 1,000 francs 
per hectare in the case of whole estates. When the beneficiaries are 
farmers natives of the liberated districts, the loan is increased to 500 francs 
per hectare for uncultivated parcels of land and 2,oco francs per hectare 
for whole estates. 

The loans to farmers are granted at first for a period which must 
not go beyond 31 December of the year in which the agricultural year 
for which the loans are made comes to an end, but the decree of 12 July 
1918 accords to the borrowers facilities for repayment by authorizing the 
agricultural committees to renew the loans on condition of the repayment 
on account of one fifth or one tenth of the loan according to whether the 
farmer belongs to the inland zone or is a native of the devastated districts. 

From 4 May 1918 to n May 1919 the law was administered directly 
by the Commissioner for Agriculture. Since 11 May 1919, the Commis¬ 
sioner for Agriculture having retired, the Office for the Inspection of Agri¬ 
cultural Associations, which was entrusted with the supervision, has been 
given also powers to direct the application ^pf the law. 

At the outset it was of the utmost importance to act rapidly, owing 
to the enormous difficulties which the supply of cereals for the troops in 
the field and the civil population entailed. By constantly urging on the 
departmental committees the Commissioner for Agriculture greatly in¬ 
creased, in the shortest possible time, the amount of land under cereals. 

The rapidity with which it was necessary to act joined to the lack of 
experience of new bodies such as the agricultural committees has brought 
about an interpretation of the law in a very wide sense and loans have 
been granted for the repayment of which the necessary securities have 
not always been given. 

Up to 11 May-1919 the application of the law has produced the fol¬ 


lowing results: 

Number of loans. 4 . 1,617 

Total amount of loans granted. 57*204,580 frs. 

Total number of hectares put undei cultivation. 101,644 


The average area of farms put into cultivation, during this period, 
was about 62 hectares, and the average amount of the loans granted was 
35>3 00 francs. 

After the Commissioner for Agriculture retired, the Office for the Inspec¬ 
tion of Agricultural Associations and of Credit Institutions, entrusted 
thenceforth with the application of the law, immediately initiated an in¬ 
vestigation into the transactions of the departmental agricultural com¬ 
mittees. 
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Taking into consideration the facts disclosed and the new needs caus¬ 
ed by the termination of the war and the liberation of the invaded districts, 
the Minister of Agriculture was of opinion that important changes should 
be made in the way in which the law was administered. 

Some improvements were effected by simple instructions given to 
departmental committees in current correspondence. Thus they were told 
to take advantage of applications for the renewal of loans to demand of 
all borrowers substantial security for repayment if such had not been given 
when the loan was granted. The departmental committees were also 
instructed to reject applications tor loans fox the development of lands 
which had been merely “ neglected ” and were not lands to which the law 
was intended to apply. 

Finally a ministerial circular of 22 August 1919 defined the conditions 
on which loans were to be made in applying the law of 4 May 1918. 

Loans may only be granted : 

(a) in the liberated districts, to all farmers or co-operative agricul¬ 
tural societies who intend to cultivate lands which have been deserted ; 

(b) in the rest of France, to demobilized farmers and to co-operative 
agricultural societies who wish again to cultivate lands which have been 
deserted. 

In order to help the greatest possible number of farmers, the commit¬ 
tees were recommended to grant large loans only in quite exceptional cases. 

Further in many cases instructions were given to the committees that 
without respect of persons they should grant loans in priority to fathers of 
large families and to occupiers of medium-sized and small holdings. Bor¬ 
rowers were required to furnish special security for repayment in the 
shape of warrants, bonds, charges on compensation for war damages, mort¬ 
gages, etc. 

Finally, so as to make sure as far as possible of the need for the suggest¬ 
ed agricultural undertakings, borrowers are required to be members of 
some agricultural association and to furnish references as to their cap¬ 
ability as farmers. 

So as to assist the revival of agricultural activity in the liberated re¬ 
gions, the Minister of Agriculture decided, in agreement with the prefects, 
to make important deductions from the credits apportioned to the inland 
departments so that they may be given to the departments w T hich have suf¬ 
fered invasion, the needs of which are continually increasing. 

The results thus obtained between 14 May 1919 and 31 December 1919 
are as follows: 


Number of loans. 1,046 

Total amount of loans granted. 27,379,568 frs. 

Total number of hectares put under cultivation 27,128 


The average area of farms put under cultivation during this period 
was only 35 hectares, and the average loan granted was 26,100 francs. 
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From 1 January’ to 31 May 1920 nearly 10 millions of francs the result 
of reducing the credits granted to inland departments, have been put at 
the disposal of the agricultural committees of the liberated districts, which 
will have received, by the time the law expires, the following total loans : 


Aisne. 

Ardennes. 

Marne. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 
Meuse . . . 
Nord. . . 

Oise . ! 

Pas-de-Calais . - . 
Haut-Rhin . 
Seine-et-Murne . . 

Somme. 

Vosges . . 


11,500,000 fr. 
6,500,000 
2,685,000 
1,050,000 
2,250,000 
2,055,990 
7,700,000 
2,220,000 
50,000 
7,500,000 
3,800,000 
50,000 


Total credits allocated to the invaded departments. 47,360,999 

To sum up, up to 31 December 1919, out of 99,190,000 francs credits 
opened in favour of the committees, these had granted 84,584,154 frs. in 
loans to 2,663 farmers, for the cultivation of 138,863 hectares. Out of 
2,663 borrowers 1,125 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions to 
whom 54,890,148 frs. were granted as loans. 

Up to 31 Ma}-1920, out of 100 millions of francs credits opened in 
favour of the committees, these had granted 91,299,354 francs in loans to 
3,168 fanners, for the cultivation of 168,132 hectares. Out of 3,168 bor¬ 
rowers, 1,450 were refugees or farmers of the liberated regions, to whom had 
been granted 60,880,998 frs. as loans. 

The repayments which by 31 December 1919 only amounted to 1,802,210 
frs., had by 31 May 1920 reached the sum of 4,395,512 francs. 

The 100 millions having been placed entirely at the disposal of the de¬ 
partmental agricultural committees and the preparatory work for the pre¬ 
sent agricultural year (the last to which the law is applicable) being finished, 
the credits opened by the law of 4 May 1918 are exhausted and the work¬ 
ing of this law is finished. 

It would be premature to try to discover the financial results of this 
law, since the repayments are spread over a period of from five to ten years, 
according to whether the borrowers are inhabitants of the inland zone or 
natives (or farmers) of the liberated regions. 
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At the present time few of the loans are considered as bad debts; pro¬ 
ceedings have, however, been taken against a certain number of defaulting 
debtors. It has not been possible to state definitely the doubtful debts, the 
future of most of the farms which are again being cultivated depending on 
the results of the present year which, for the majority of the loans granted, 
is after all the first year which may enable the borrowers to begin to pay off 
their loans. All over France is clearly seen a desire on the part of all who 
have benefited by the loans to discharge their debts to the State. Already 
at the end of May 1920, 4,395,520 fr. 84 c. had been repaid, and it is hoped 
that by the end of the year the loans granted according to the law of 4 May 
1918 will have entered on a period of regular repayment. The repaid funds 
will be used for the benefit of agricultural credit, to which they will bring 
an increase of resources at the very moment when it is called upon to help 
powerfully in the restoration of agricultural production. « 


.\IISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

MORTGAGE COMPANIES AT THE CEOSE OF THE WAR. — Rapport du Conseil Sup6- 
rieur des Habitations & bon xnardie au President de la Ripublique Ftan^aibe pour les 
annSes 1914-1919. Paris, 1920. 

One of the unfortunate effects of the war was to bring to a standstill 
the operations of mortgage companies (Soaetes de credit immobiher). 
When war broke out one such company was authorizing 70 new loans 
per month, another a still larger number. The companies were going to 
ask for over 40 million francs from the Commission for granting loans dur¬ 
ing 1914, and loans up to 100 millions a year would rapidly have been 
reached. 

At that time there were 72 mortgage companies. Since then and in 
spite of the war and all sorts of difficulties, 24 new companies have asked 
for ministerial sanction; 11 'have obtained it. 

One company was dissolved prior to 1 March 1920, and there are 
at present 82 mortgage companies enjoying the advantages granted to 
them by the laws relating to small properties. 

They are distributed over 77 localities ; Paris has 3, Chartres, Limo¬ 
ges, and Nancy, 2 each. 
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The credits opened by the mortgage companies, which in 1912 amounted 
to 4,200,000 francs and had risen in 1913 to 15,313,000 francs, had reached 
11,373,000 francs in the fir^t seven months of 1914. In view of the rate at 
which many of the companies were developing at least 30 millions for the 
whole year 1914 might have been anticipated. 

The loans granted by the Old Age Pensions Fund (Ca^sse de retraites 
pour la vieillesse) to the mortgage companies were divided thus from 1909 
to 1919: 

Loans granted by the Old Age Pensions Fund to Mortgage Companies. 


Loans granted Total 

during the year up to 31 December of each year 


year 

Number 

Amounts 

Number 

Amounts 



francs 


francs 

1909. 

2 

100,000 

2 

100,000 

1910 r~ . 

•v 

4 

602,500 

6 1 

702,500 

I9II. . 


2,017,000 

15 

2,719.500 

1912. 

. 1 16 

4,200,000 

31 

6,919,500 

1913. 

58 

15,513,000 

89 

22,432,500 

1914. 

• 1 5i 1 

11,373,000 

I40 

33,805,500 

1919. 

• 1 7 

1,000,000 

147 

1 34.805,500 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

\ 

1. — ADVANCES TO TENANTS OF SMALL HOLDINGS. — Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act, 1919. — Regulations, dated 8 December 1919, made by the Treasury under Section 
18 of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919.— Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 3. London, June 1920. 

Under Section 18 of the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, a county 
council is empowered to make or to guarantee loans to tenants of small 
holdings provided by the council under the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1908, for the purchase of live stock, fruit trees, seeds, or fertilizers 
required for the purposes of the holding. Similar powers are conferred 
upon the Board (now the Ministry) of Agriculture to make advances to 
the tenants of small holdings which it has provided. Such loans may how¬ 
ever only be made in cases where the facilities for obtaining advances from 
a society on a co-operative basis are inadequate. 

The procedure for making advances was laid down in Regulations 
issued by the Treasury on 8 December 1919. 

Every application to a county council for an advance must state 
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the purpose or purposes for which it i c required and must contain an under¬ 
taking to apply the money advanced to the purpose authorized. If the 
money is used foi any other purpose the council may require itsrepayment 
forthwith. 

The applicant must state the capital in cash or in kind, other than 
the advance, which is or will he available for farming his holding, and whe¬ 
ther an}' part of such capital is borrowed money. 

The sum advanced must not exceed the amount of capital which the 
applicant is able to provide from other sources, except in special cases where 
the council is of opinion that a larger amount may safely be advanced 
and the previous sancion of the Ministry of Agriculture has been obtained. 
Nor may the advance exceed the sum which the council considers necessary 
for the purpose stated in the application and in no case may the advance 
or advances to any one applicant at any time exceed £500. 

The period for the repayment of the advance must be determined by 
the council at the time when the advance is sanctioned and may not be 
extended subsequently except with the approval of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture. In determining the period the following rules must be observed : 

(•*) The period must not exceed the period during which in the opi¬ 
nion of the council the applicant may reasonably expect to recoup the ex 
penditure proposed; 

(b) In the case of advance^ for the purchase of live stock, fruit trees, 
and implements the period must not exceed three years, but in exceptional 
cases it may, with the sanction of the Ministry'' of Agriculture, be extended 
to the maximum of five years from the date of the advance ; in the case 
of advances for the purchase of seeds or fertilizers the period must not ex¬ 
ceed two years. 

Advances will not be made directly by the county council (except 
with the sanction of the Ministry of Agriculture) but through the applicant’s 
Bank. On approval of an application the council will send instructions 
to the applicant’s Bank to advance him the money as he requires it up to 
the amount and for the period authorized. 

The rate of interest must not exceed 5 per cent, and will be payable quar¬ 
terly or at such other intervals as the Bank may determine. The coun¬ 
cil will give the Bank a guarantee for the advance and interest and in any 
case of default in regaid to repayment will pay to the Bank the amount 
due under their guarantee and take all possible steps to secure repayment 
from the borrower. 

With the necessary modifications, the same regulations apply to ad¬ 
vances by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

It was recently estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture that, owing to 
the present high prices of live and dead stock, fertilizers, etc., the amount 
of capital required to farm an ordinary small holding was not less than £20 
per acre; at the end of 1918 it had been estimated at not less than £12 
per acre. 
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2. — SUGGESTED SCHEME OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN SCOTLAND. — Con- 
acher (H. M.) and Scott (VV.R.): Agricultural Credit and Organisation in France, with 
Suggestion for a Scottish Scheme of Agricultural Credit. Edinburgh, 1920. 

At the instance of the Scottish Board of Agriculture, Mr. H. M. Con- 
acher and Prof. W. R. Scott made a study of the French system of agricul¬ 
tural credit with a view to drawing from it suggestions for establishing a 
credit system for the benefit of small holders in Scotland. 

In their report Mr. Conacher and Prof. Scott suggest that provision 
should be made — 

(1) For the issue of short-term loans (from three months to five years) — 
(n) To co-operative trading societies engaged in the purchase of 

seeds and agricultural requisites and the sale of eggs and poultry, provi¬ 
sion of raw material and implements and sale of products of industries, pro¬ 
vision of agricultural machinery for farmers and crofters. 

(b) To individual farmers and crofter^ mainly for the purchase of 

stock. 

(2) For the issue of long term loans to societies of co-operative produc¬ 
tion to help them to obtain fixed capital. 

(3) To individuals desirous of accumulating capital to enter a holding, 
such individuals having in the meantime deposited sums in anticipation 
with the credit institution. 

(4) To stock insurance societies. 

They do not recommend the creation of a central land bank to deal 
with this varied business, but while they do not propose to adopt the French 
plan of local co-operative societies dealing almost exclusively in short¬ 
term credit, they think that a number of district credit institutions should 
be formed resembling the French “Caisses regionales. ** Ultimately they 
hope that it may be possible to set up such an institution in every county 
where crofters and small farmers are numerous. In the meantime it might 
be possible to form them in districts where there is a number of co-oper¬ 
ative trading societies. It is hoped that all such societies would take shares 
in the county or regional land bank. Until the whole scheme was in 
working order it would be necessary to make some provision for districts 
where no land bank existed. 


UNITED STATES. 


LOANS FOR TILE DRAINAGE IN OHIO. — The Bankci-Ianna, Vol VII, No. 2 Cham¬ 
paign (Ill.), January 1920. 

Efforts are being made in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, to encourage tile 
drainage and several banks at Cleveland have agreed to make special loans 
to farmers for this purpose. 
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Since drainage should pay the original cost in five years the loans will 
usually be repayable within that period in annual instalments of 20 per cent, 
which will become due about 1 December or shortly after each crop season. 

In order to avoid spending money for drainage systems which might 
later prove useless the Ohio State University is offering farmers of the 
county the sendees of expert drainage engineers, who will make a complete 
survey of the farms and advise as to where and how to lay the tile-drains. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


BRAZIL. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF BRAZIL (i) 


The United States of Brazil, which comprise nearly half the area 
(8,061,260 square kilometres) and about one-third of the population of 
South America (19,155,805 inhabitants, including 600,000 natives) (2) 
were the last of the South American countries to abolish slavery (in 18S8), 
and to become a republic (in 1890). 

There are twenty states, a federal district (where the capital is si¬ 
tuated) and a territory (Acre). Four-fifths of the inhabitants are white 
(natives of the country, or immigrants recently arrived), and the rest of 
mixed race (mulattos and mestizos), negroes (descendants of the slaves) 
and Indians. 

Physically consideied, the country is divided as follows: to the north 
the great basin of the Amazon, covered with “ silvas ” or forests ; in the 
centre and towards the coast a series of plains interrupted by mountains 
and intersected by rivers, the largest of which is the San Francisco ; to 
the south west the upper basins of the rivers Paraguay, Parana and 
Uruguay, which form the River Plate. 

A large part of the country, which was and is still covered with forests, 
has a most fertile black soil which for a long time showed no sign of exhaus¬ 
tion, even under the most wasteful cultivation. 

The clinute is very varied, owing to the immense extent of the coun- 


(z) As we piopose to publish articles on the various economic problems of Biazil we begin 
by giving some general information to serve as a foundation for such articles. 

(2) These figures axe from the census of 1920 but an estimate made in 1917 gave the 
populatior of Brazil at upwards of 17,000,000. 
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try, but on the whole it is warm, damp, and on the coast unhealthy. There, 
up to a height of ioo metres, rages the terrible “ yellow fever. ” 

Last or nearly last, as regards economic activity, among the countries 
of South America, it may be said that Brazil began a new era with the 
abolition of slavery, which was definitely accomplished in 1888. Fr>m 
that time, in fact, it was more fully understood than ever before, that in 
fertile but thinly-populated countries “ to govern means to people, ” 
and therefore central and provincial governments and private associations 
set themselves at great expense to attract immigration from Europe, 
which from an average of 20,000 in the preceding years rose in 1888 to 
131,000, and then varied between 100,000 and 120,000 a year up to the 
end of 1899. From that time it fell to 35,000, and remained for some 
years at that modest figure. Then it again increased in consequence of 
the efforts to attract from every country the needed labour. In 1908 
it was 75,000, and in 1910 it rose to 89,000. But in 1915, in consequence 
of the European war, it again fell to little more than 30,000. 


* 

* * 


The chief economic resource of the county is coffee. In fact, of 
if* millions of sacks (of Go kilogrammes each) which is the average amount 
produced in the world, about 13 millions come from Brazil, whose virgin 
territories, cleared of woods by fires, the ashes of which enrich the soil, 
are marvellously adapted to this crop. The principal centres of produc¬ 
tion are S. Paulo, unquestionably the first, then Rio Janeiro, Minas Geraes, 
and Bahia. 

Coffee alone represents in value three fourths of all the exports. But 
the excess of production caused a heavy fall in the price, leading to the 
serious economic crisis which began in Brazil in 1900. To remedy this, 
certain measures were adopted for keeping up the price of coffee. These 
were hindrances placed in the way of new cultivation to arrest the conti¬ 
nual increase of production, the purchase on a large scale by different 
States of the excess coffee, its consignment to large European and Ame¬ 
rican firms for storage until a fixed sale price could be decided upon — the 
government of the State of S. Paulo, which is at the head of this singular 
state inteivention, will meantime pay directly to these firms certain sums 
on account — and lastly, the imposition of a high export duty to be paid 
partly in kind, in the form of the most damaged parts of the produce, 
which are then destroyed. 

In the following table we give statistics of the amount of production 
of coffee in Brazil compared with that of the whole world from 1870 to 1907. 
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Production of World 

Years Brazil production 

In sacks of c.o kg. 


1670-1871 

• • 3 > 7 b 3 > 9°8 

7,211,000 

1875-1876 

. . . 3,406,236 

7 o 99 >° 00 

1880-1881 

.... 3 . 639.483 

9,829,000 

i885 - r886 

. . . 5,586,000 

9,565.000 

1890-1891 

• • • - 5 o 47 000 

0 366,000 

1891-1892 

... . 7,596,000 

n,8ii,ooo 

1892-1893 

. . 6,541,000 

11,331,000 

1893-1894 

. 4 840,000 

9,277,000 

1894-1893 

. 6,977,000 

11,551,000 

1895-1896 

. 5,969,000 

10,280,000 

1890-1897 

. 8,500 OOO 

12,767,000 

1897-1898 

. 7,250,000 

11,796,000 

1898-1899 

9,445,117 

13,850,000 

1899-1900 

. 9.561.445 

13,941,000 

1900-1901 

.... 11,373.371 

15,158 OOO 

1901-1902 

. 16,270,678 

19,915 OOO 

1902-1903 

. 12,903,504 

16,745,000 

1903-1904 

. 11,193.505 

17,193,000 

1904-1905 

. 10,597,080 

15.507,000 

1905-1906 

. 11,055,37s 

16.306.000 

1906-1907 

. 20,409,180 


As a complement to the above table we add another showing the 

exportation of coffee from 1908 to 1918. 


Years 

S^^ofcogee Years 

of 60 kg. _ 

Sacks of coffee 
of 60 kg 

1908 .... 

. 12,658,457 1914 . . 

. . 11,271,000 

1909 .... 

. 16,880,696 1915 . . 

. . 17,061,000 

I9IO .... 

• 9.723,738 1916 . . 

. . 13,039,000 

I9II .... 

. 11,257,802 1917 . . 

. . 10,606,000 

1912* .... 

. 12,080,303 1918 . . 

• • 7,433,000 

1913 .... 

. 13,267,4 f9 


* 

* * 

Another colonial product largely cultivated, especially in the maritime 

states north of Rio Janeiro (Pernambuco) is sugar 

cane , so that raw sugar 

is an article of exportation. But still more 

important, are mate or 

Paraguayan tea, cultivated almost exclusively 

in the State of Parani 
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(73 millions of kilogrammes were exported in 1918) and cocoa which is 
obtained specially from the State of Bahia and in the basin of the Amazon, 
and of which Brazil produces the largest quantity in the world. In 1918 
about 42,000 tons were exported. 

Manioc, maize, and beans are important articles of food together 
with dried 01 salted meat, called “ xarque. ” Wheat and rye are also 
cultivated in the southern states in quantities that promise abundance 
in a short time for all requirements. The rice cultivation, favoured in 
every way by the government, is also very promising. The growing of 
those kinds of fruit which belong to the temperate zones seems destined 
to have a great future, because the fruit comes to maturity in a season 
(winter and spring) when the demand is greatest, and the sale in the nor¬ 
thern hemisphere most remunerative. Oranges, pine-apples, guavas, 
bananas should also be mentioned, and lastly, the vine, the cultivation 
of which promises to become important in the southern states (Rio Grande 
and Santa Caterina) where it has been spread by the Latin and German 
colonists. 

The following table shows,-in milreis, the value of the fruit exported 
from 1910 to 1917: 


191°. 6 ,i 4 2 .i 57 I 9 i 4 .10,697,527 

1911 .6,388,452 1915. 7 . 407.964 

1912 .8,916,327 1916.10,117,470 

1913 .5,010,780 1917. 9,078,000 


* 

* * 


Of textile plants, the chief is cotton, more especially cultivated in the 
States of Pernambuco. Ceara, Parahyba, and Maranhao, an important 
article of export notwithstanding the progress of the national industry,which 
absorbs a large part of the crop. (Exportation in 1918 was 2,594tons). 

In the States of Bahia and Rio tobacco is largely cultivated and ex¬ 
ported chiefly to France and Germany. (In 191S were exported 29,795 
tons). 

The chief characteristic of Brazil are the virgin forests or " silvas”, 
which in spite of the continued feverish deforestation still cover two- 
thirds of the whole area. They not only supply to commerce a great quan¬ 
tity of timber for building and cabinet making and dye woods, Induding 
the M brazil ” or red wood which gives its name to the country, but 
also many medicinal plants, such as sarsaparilla, which grows in the 
basin of the Rio Xegro, ipecacuanha and cubeb, both from the basin of 
the Amazon, and above all rubber , next after coffee as to quantity exported. 
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Brazil takes the first place in the world for the production of rubber. It 
is obtained almost exclusively, by means of incisions, from the tree Hevea 
brasiliemis , which the natives call “ borracha, ” or “ seringa, ” glowing 
wild in the basin of the Amazon. Its produce, t e finest known in the 
world, is known in commerce by the name of Para state, the which is the 
centre for the greater part of this trade. 

Besides from Hevea , which is peculiar to the damp tropical regions 
of the Amazon, rubber has of late been obtained in the dry districts from 
" manicoba ” or " manihot ” in Ceara, and from “ mangabeira ” in the 
State of S. Paulo. 

The world's production of rubber was in 1892 about 30,000 tons, of 
which more than 61 per cent, was furnished by the Amazon regions. Af¬ 
ter 1892 the world's production continued regularly to increase, amount¬ 
ing in 1911 to 80,000 tons. But the respective positions of the various 
producing regions has changed ; the rubber of the Asiatic forests has prac¬ 
tically disappeared, but a new competitor has arisen: the rubber of the 
Indo-Malay plantations. The following comparative table, completed 
by the next as regards the exportation from 1908 to 1918 may give an 
idea of the development of the production and exportation of rubber: 


Production of Rubber . 


Para wild cultivated 

Years — _ 

—” tons tons 


1898-99. 21,909 1,285 

1901-Qi. 28,161 3 , 79 ° 

1903-04. 31.095 19.69° 

1906-07. 38.767 670,000 

1910- 11. 37.623 7.930.000 

1911- 12. 39.58i 13,000,000 

1912- 13 ....... 41,950 28,500,000 

Exportation of Rubber. 

Years tons Years tons 


1908 .... 

. . . 38,206 

T909 . . . . 

. . . 39,026 

1910 . . . . 

• • • 38,547 

1911 . . . . 

• • • 36,547 

1912 a . . • 

. . . 42,286 

1913 * * « * 

. . . 36,232 


1914 . 33.468 

1915 . 35> j 65 

1916 . 3 I >495 

1917 . 33.998 

1918 .22,262 
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* 

* * 


Agriculture, carried on in the so-called “ fazendas ” by “ fazendeiros” 
has generally a wasteful character. 

Animal products are few. Cattle , for instance, are only raised on 
a large scale in the States of Matto Grosso, Parang and Rio Grande do 
Sul, whence they are driven in herds to the States of the River Plate where 
the dried meat is prepared to serve as an accompaniment to bread for a 
large part of the population of Brazil. 

For some time past the breeding of horses and mules has been ex¬ 
tending. 

In the State of Santa Caterina, silk-worm breeding has begun. 

The waters of the rivers are rich in fish. In the basin of the Amazon 
are found great numbers of tortoises , the eggs of which are made into 
that greasy condiment called “ manteiga. ” 


The mineral products are of much greater importance. The supply 
of diamonds , so rich in the last century as to dim that of India, has di¬ 
minished, and is now far surpassed by the recent yield of South Africa. 
Its principal centre is Diamantina in the State of Minas Geraes, which sells 
diamonds to the value of about 1,200,000 milreis annually, and the dia¬ 
mond district of Bahia reaches almost the same figure. 

But even more important is the gold , which in the 18th century was 
so abundant as to furnish from 1714 to 1746 more than 500,000,000 of 
francs in metal; it then declined in quantity, but rose again sufficiently 
to form an important annual export. Its chief centre is Ouro Preto in 
the State of Minas Geraes. 

Another important mineral is iron of which the chief centre is the min¬ 
ing State of Minas. The government mine of San Giovanni Ipanema m 
the State of S. Paulo is worthy of note. In Minas Geraes rich veins of 
manganese are being worked. In the State of Bahia monazite is found, 
a kind of sand from which is extracted thorium used in the manufacture 
of the filaments for incandescent lamps. In other places mica is abundant. 
In the southern states some diminishing veins of coal are worked. 
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* 


* 


x 


Like all the other countries of Latin America, Brazil has not yet made 
sufficient progress to devote itself to the industrial life. Education, in¬ 
itiative, capital and labour are all wanting. The few industries that have 
arisen form an exception. These are the extraction of sugar at Pernam¬ 
buco, and of brandy from the cane called also “ rachaca ” or “ pinga ” 
(the national beverage), the grinding of cereals (Rio Janeiro and S. Paulo), 
the manufacture of macaroni, etc. (Rio, S. Paulo, Porto Alegre), cheese 
making (Minas), the preparation of dried meat in the numerous “ xarquea- 
dos, ” especially m the State of Matto Grosso, where there is also a famous 
Belgian factory of liquid extract of meat (Cibil), important cotton manufac¬ 
tories (at Minas, Rio, Pernambuco, S. Paulo, Salto de Yti\, Sotocabo, etc.), 
the rising manufactures of wool, jute, pottery, glass, bricks, the government 
steel works of S. Giovanni Ipanema, and the gieat matc£ factory of Nit- 
cheroy near Rio Janeiro. Nearly all the manufactured goods required are 
imported. The efforts of the States and of the federal government have for 
some time been directed to industrial development, and for this reason a 
policy of protection has been adopted, causing a general and considerable 
increase in the cost of living. The heavy duties imposed have raised smug¬ 
gling to an industry practised on a large scale. 


* 

* * 

Brazil has devoted much of its energy to the extension of means of 
communication , which, though as yet absolutely disproportionate to the vast¬ 
ness of the country, have nevertheless considerably increased in proportion 
to the population. Many submarine telegraphs belonging to English and 
French companies connect the coasts of Brazil with Lisbon, Senegal, the 
River Plate and the Antilles. 

Ordinary roads are few but in compensation there are 17,159 miles of 
railway (at the end of 1917) nine-tenths of which are, however, narrow 
gauge of only one metre. Both construction and management leave much 
to be desired ; it is enough to know that the great “ estrada de ferro do 
Norte ” from Rio Janeiro to S. Paulo, perhaps the principal line pf the whole 
country has in parts a gauge of 1.40 metres and in other parts of only one 
metre, so that at a certain point both passengers and goods must change 
trains. Similar and worse inconveniences occur in nearly all the other 
lines. The English line connecting S. Paulo with Santos crossing the moun¬ 
tains of Serra do Mar is very remarkable, being in great part formed of an 
imposing system of funiculars. But two-fifths of the railways belong to 
the State. The construction of a great transcontinental line has been plan¬ 
ned, which is to continue the trunk line Pernambuco-Paolo Alfonso now 
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working, to cross the Brazilian States of Bahia, Goyaz and Matto Grosso, 
and to terminate on the Pacific, at Callao in Peru. 

Nature has endowed Brazil with a marvellous network of navigable 
rivers, without which much of the country would be quite impiacticable. 

The chief artery is the Amazon, which in 1867 was declared free to the 
navigation of all nations, and which is regularly ascended by vessels 
(English, Italian, American) as far as the inland Brazilian port of Manaos, 
and even further, up to the Peruvian port of Iquitos. Other navigable net¬ 
works are that of the Rio S. Francisco, and the lagoon of Patos. On the 
whole, the internal navigation is very active. The maritime navigation, 
including that part which, in the basin of the Amazon, enters and is merged 
in the fluvial navigation, is still inferior to the great development of the 
coasts, but is continually increasing. In 1917 it amounted to 14,480,820 
tons (incoming) of which three-fifths were foreign vessels, because the Bra¬ 
zilian mercantile marine in 1917 had only 459 vessels totalling 395,367 tons 
of -which 377.347 were steamers The “ Companhia Brazileira," the ** Novo 
Lloyd Brazileiro*' and the “ Companhia intermediaria de los portos do 
Sul ” are the chief steam navigation companies 

The foreign trade of the country is sufficiently active, amounting as 
it does to about 100 million pounds sterling. In 1918 it was £113,984,858 
and the exports , amounting to from 300 to 500 millions of milreis more than 
the imports, consist chiefly of coffee, rubber, skins, mate, cotton, cocoa, 
tobacco, sugar and gold. The chief imports are manufactured articles and 
coal from Europe and the United States. With this last country Brazil 
has the largest commercial connection. Next come England, Germany, 
France and Argentina. The small trade is chiefly in the hands of the Por¬ 
tuguese colonists. 

The development of the commercial relations of Brazil with foreign 
countries may be seen in the following table taken from the “ Statesman's 
Year-Book," in which the pound sterling is calculated at from 11 x / 2 d. 
to 16 d. per milreis (papei). 


Years Imports Exports 


1910 .... 

. • • *56,532,293 

* 75.465,109 

1911 .... 

. . . 52,944,810 

66,838,820 

1912 .... 

. . . 63,373,971 

74,647,865 

1913.... 

. . . 67,166,000 

64,849,000 

1914.... 

• . • 35.472.635 

46,803,205 

1915 .... 

. . . 30,088,391 

53.950,944 

1916 .... 

. . . 40,369,436 

56,462,103 

1917.... 

. . . 44,509,646 

63.031.161 

1918 .... 

- . . 52,816,883 

61,167,975 
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The imports are continually burdened with increasing customs duties , 
especially on the manufactured goods, imposed by the federal government, 
while many States impose on their own account various dues on the export 
of their own chief natural products, such as coffee. 

The current monetary unit is the milreis which in 1888 wa& still at 
par, that is, 2s. 3d.; it went down in the following years, owing to the issuing 
of paper money, as low as 5d. Then by means of a number of judicious 
regulations, the chief of which was the perodical partial burning of the 
paper money, the value of the milreis continued to rise up to is. 4d. a figure 
which before the European war seemed to be consolidated in consequence 
of the institution of the “ Conversion Bank ” so that the gold milreis was 
worth 2s. 3d. 


* * 

From 1820 to 1917 the number of immigrants into Brazil was 3,428,651' 
Half of these were of Italian origin. 

After 1888 Brazil was the country to which the greater part of the 
permanent Italian emigration w r as directed, attracted by the free loumey 
offered from the nearest railway station to Genoa and thence to Rio Janeiro, 
Santos or S. Paulo. The emigrants from Italy, who in 1886 reached Brazil 
to the number of 11,600, were 40,200 in 1887 and 140,000 in 1888. 

But when the free journey was forbidden in 1902 emigration dimin¬ 
ished. In 1910 there were 14,000 immigrants, and in 1917 about 6,000. In 
any case the number of Italians resident in Brazil is calculated at about a 
million and a half. Of these about 700,000 are in S. Paulo alone, and the 
others in Rio Grande do Sul, Minas Geraes, Espiritu Santo and Rio Janeiro. 

It is to the Italian element, chiefly Venetian, scattered more especially 
through the State of S. Paulo, that by the acknowledgement of the Brazil¬ 
ians themselves, the success of the coffee is owing. Its cultivation was little 
understood, and was seriously threatened by the abolition of slavery: 
“ forao los italianos que salvarao a lavora do cafe. ” Undoubtedly not 
all the immigrants are in good circumstances; many, deceived by employ¬ 
ment agencies, generally Italian, drag out a hard and weary life in great 
" fazende. " In consequence of the crisis which ruined many “ fazendeiros, ” 
bringing to the labourers the loss of the accumulated sums due to them, the 
Italian government (Royal Decree Prinetti, 1902) prohibited the gratuit¬ 
ous journey to Brazil until that country should guarantee the wages of 
labourers by special privileges. 


Until, in accordance with an important decision of the Congress ot 1891, 
the United States of Brazil shall provide for the new federal capital, to be 
situated on the healthful plateau of Goyaz, the capital is still Rio Janeiro 
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which stands on the magnificent bay of the same name, one of the finest 
in the world. Rio Janeiro is the first city of the Union for its population 
(975 ,Si 8 in 1913), for its railway and mercantile activity, and for its mari¬ 
time trade. Nest comes S. Paulo (with 450,000 inhabitants) the capital of 
the very flourishing State of the same name. Santos, its port, with ample 
piers and well provided, takes first rank as exporter of cofiee, and is the se¬ 
cond city of the Republic. Then come S. Salvador or Bahia (348,130 
inhabitants) •exporting especially tobacco and cocoa, Recite (Pernambuco, 
200,000 inhabitants) important for cotton and sugar and Belem (275,000);* 
the port par excellence of rubber. These are the capitals respectively of Ba¬ 
hia, Pernambuco and Para, and are the chief maritime and mercantile cen¬ 
tres of northern Brazil. Mam os, the centre of much of the trade with Ama¬ 
zonia is also worthy of note. Porto Alegre (150,000 inhabitants) is the chief 
commercial and maritime centre of the southern States, but Rio Grande do 
Sul, still further south, has an important destiny before it when the port 
now being constructed is finished. 


miscellaneous information relating to agricultural 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE 

I. DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY AND LAND TENURE IN ALSACE AND LOR¬ 
RAINE. — Bunle (H.>: Notes statistique** sur 1’Alsace et la Lorraine, in the Bulletin de 
la Statntique generate de la France. Paris, April 1920. 

A farm census was made in Alsace and Lorraine in 18*82, in 1895 and 
in 1907, According to this last, made on 12 June 1907, of 245, 000 farms, 
only 352 (that is, 15 per 10,000) exceeded 100 hectares. The number of 
holdings of more than 20 hectares was in the proportion of 17 per 1,000. 
Although the number of farms returned increased from 234,000 in 1882 
to 245,000 in 1907, the number of large holdings diminished from 394 to 
352. Nearly the whole increase which took place in the interval was 
the result of the development of holdings less in extent than 2 hectares ; 
their number in fact rose from about 142,600 in 1882 to 152,200 in 1907. 
The number of medium sized holdings remained on the whole almost sta¬ 
tionary, but whereas the number of holdings from 20 to 100 hectares in 
extent varied, as well as those from 2 to 5 hectares, the true medium-sized 
holdings, those 5 to 20 hectares in extent, gained ground. In 1882 theie 
were 31,259 of these, in 1895 there were 32,981, and in 1907 there wete 34,471. 
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Table I. — Number of Agricultural Holdings according to Area. 


Total number of holdings of 


Proportion per 10,000 holdings 


Census 

3 ear less than 3 to 5 5 to 20 r010 

100 

ahectaies hect. hect. ^ hect. 

1907 152,246 54,049 34,471 3,830 352 

1895 139,773 54,757 32,oSi 4,029 407 

1882 142,581 55,556 31,259 4 , 0 7<5 394 
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than 

2 hect. 
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5 to 20 

hect. 

20 to 

100 

hect. 

more 

than 

zoo 

hect. 

244,948 

6,216 

2,207 

M <>7 

156 

14 

231,947 

6,026 

2,361 

1,422 

174 

17 

233,866 

6,097 

2,375 

1,337 

174 

17 


The proportional numbers show this fact clearly. Of 10,000 holdings, 
in 1907 there were 1,407 from 5 to 20 hectares in extent, as compared with 
1,337 i- n 1882, while in 1907 there were 6,216 holdings of less than 2 hect¬ 
ares as compared with 6,007 in 1SS2. For all the other classes the propor¬ 
tional numbers of 1907 are smaller than those of 1882. Alsace, even more 
than the Moselle, is a country of medium-sized holdings. The total number 
of holdings of 2 to 20 hectares was in 1907 about 33 per cent, of the whole 
number of holdings in Moselle, while it was 35 per cent, in Upper Rhine, 
and nearly 40 per cent, in Lower Rhine. Holdings of 20 to 100 hectares in 
extent are on the contrary relatively more numerous in Lorraine than in 
Alsace, 

The conclusions are different if we consider the total area of the cate¬ 
gories cf estates. In 1907 the total number of holdings of not less than 100 
hectares covered more than 7 per cent, of the whole area of agricultural 
holdings; those from 20 to 100 hectares in extent covered nearly- 20 per 
cent.; those of 5 to 20 hectares about 38.5 per cent. ; those from 2 to 5 hec¬ 
tares 22 per cent, and the small holdings of less than 2 hectares were rath¬ 
er less than 13 per cent, of the whole. From 1882 to 1907 the modifica¬ 
tions which were made had the effect of increasing considerably the propor¬ 
tion of the area of the medium-sized holdings# of 5 to 20 hectares (38.5 
percent, of the total area of estates in 1907, as compared with 33.1 pel cent, 
as in 1882) ; for all other categories the opposite is true. Therefore in the 
twenty five years in question there has been an increase in the total area 
occupied by the medium-sized holding-'. 

From this point of view T the three departments show great differences. 
Naturally it is in Moselle that the relative area of holdings of more than 
100 hectares is most considerable. It was 12 per cent, in 1907, as compared 
with 4.4 per cent, in Upper Rhine, and only 2.6 per cent, in Lower Rhine. 
In the three departments it is the holdings of 5 to 20 hectares which, taken 
together, cover the largest area. But w T hile they form nearly- 49 per cent, 
in Upper Rhine, they amcunt only to 40 per cent, in Lower Rhine, and 
only 33 per cent, in Moselle. The area of holdings of less than 5 hectares 
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Table II. — Total Area of Agricultural Holdings Classed 
according to their Area. 


1 Proportion per 10,000 of the 
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is relatively greater in ‘Lower Rhine than in Upper Rhine and especially 
in Moselle. « 

Thus the average area of all the holdings in 1907 was highest in 
Moselle (4 hectares), lowest in Lower Rhine (2.4 hectares); in Upper Rhine 
it still only attains 2.8 hectares, rather less than that which is calculated 
for the whole territory (3.1 hectares). If we subtract the very small hold¬ 
ings of less than half a hectare, the average extent of the others rises to 4.7 
hectares for Alsace and Lorraine, and to 6.3 hectares for Moselle ; it is no 
more than 4.3 hectares in Upper Rhine and 3.4 hectares in Lower Rhine. 

Respecting the tenure of land, of 244, 948 holdings in the census o£ 
1907, the occupiers were the owners in 84,266 cases ; 29, 591 holdings were 
let to tenants, and 6,350 were entirely held on some other form of tenure. 
All the rest, that is 124, 741, were held on more than one form of tenure. 

The proportion of holdings of the whole of which the occupier was him¬ 
self the owner rose from 324 per 1,000 in 1895 to 344 per 1,000 in 1907, and 
the proportion of holdings the whole of which was hired rose from 79 
per 1,000 in 1895 to 12 per 1,000 in 1907. On the other hand in 1907 about 
31 per 1,000 of the holdings enumerated were composed of lands which were 
partly hiied, but of which the occupier owned more than half. In 18 per 
cent, cf the holdings the occupier owned less than half of the area. To 
sum up, in 84 pet cent, of the holdings, the occupier owned the whole or 
part of the land which he cultivated. 

The total extent of the land cultivated directly by the owners thus 
amounted in 1907 to nearly 616,000 hectares, that is, 70 per cent, of the area 
of the land included in the census; the land let to tenants covered 244,000 
hectares; the lands of other classes, about 22,000 hectares; that is respec¬ 
tively 27.6 per cent., and 2.5 per cent, of the whole area. 

From 1895 to 1907 the total area of lands cultivated by the owners 
diminished from 631, 000 hectares to about 616,000 ; the proportion to the 
total area of cultivated land remained substantially the same (699 per 1,000 
in 1907, as compared with 702 per 1000 in 1895). On the other hand, the 
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lands cultivated by tenants have increased by 6,222 hectares and their 
proportion has increased from 264 per 1,000 in 1895 to 276 per 1,000 in 
1907. 

In Upper Rhine is the largest extent of land directly cultivated by the 
owners (76.6 per cent.); in Lower Rhine the proportion is more than *u> 
but in Moselle only 63.2 per cent. On the other hand the total area of the 
land let to tenants is 34.4 per cent, in Moselle, 21.9 per cent, in Lower Rhine 
and 21.5 per cent, in Upper Rhine. The proportion of land let to tenants 
is therefore largest and that of land cultivated by the owners smallest 
in the department in which the average area of farms is highest and which 
possess the highest number of holdings exceeding 20 hectares (Moselle). 
On the other hand the area of the lands cultivated by the owners is relat¬ 
ively largest in the department of Upper Rhine, which has the greatest 
proportional extent of medium-sized holdings of 5 to 20 hectares. 

If we examine the various classes of holdings we find that at first the 
proportion of the lands cultivated directly increases slightly as the area of 
the holdings increases : from 71 per cent, for holdings of less than 2 hect¬ 
ares, it passes to 79.6 per cent, for the medium-sized holdings of from 5 to 
20 hectares. The proportion then decreases rapidly as the size of the hold¬ 
ings increases. It is only 55 per cent, fori holdings of from 20 to 100 hec¬ 
tares and 42 per cent, for holdings over 100 hectares. For lands cultivated 
by tenants, the contrary is true. The percentage is lowest in the case of 
holdings of from 5 to 20 hectares. There is a rapid increase in the percent¬ 
age as the area of the holdings increases, and it reaches nearly 57 per cent, 
cent, for holding over 100 hectares in extent. 

From 1895 to 1907 the proportion of land cultivated directly by the 
owners only increased in the case of very small holdings (less than 2 hectares) 
and of the very large holdings (xoo hectares and upwards); the proportion 
of lands let to tenants has increased in every class except that of hold¬ 
ings of more than 100 hectares, in which case it decreased from 60.6 per 
cent, to 56.7 per cent. 

From this point of view again Alsace is clearly distinguished from Lor¬ 
raine. In the two departments of Upper and Lower Rhine the propor¬ 
tion of lands cultivated by the owners was greatest in 1907 for holdings 
of more than 100 hectares (it amounted respectively to 96 and 89 per ceqt.); 
in Moselle on the contrary it was lowest (26 per cent.) in this same class. 

The 245,000 holdings enumerated in the census of 1907 employed a tot¬ 
al number of 570,618 persons, of whom 302,589 were women, that is, a pro¬ 
portion of 53 per cent. In Lower Rhine the proportion of persons cultivat¬ 
ing their own lands is highest (nearly a quarter); it is lowest in Moselle, 
where it is less than one fifth of the whole. Conversely the relative 
number of labourers not belonging to the family of the farmer is less in 
Lower Rhine than in Moselle ; it is highest in Upper Rhine. 

Temporary labourers on these farms are in Alsace and Lorraine about 
one-third of the whole number (32 per cent.); in Moselle they form a larger 
contingent (36 per cent.). The proportion is almost the same in Upper 
Rhine, but decidedly less in Lower Rhine where it is not quite 27 per cent. 
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Of ioo persons working on farms there were 53 women in 1907 ; this 
proportion decreases to 51 per cent, in Lower Rhine, and 49 per cent in Up¬ 
per Rhine, rising on the contrary in Moselle to 58 per cent. This is the 
result of the textile industry and of mines and foundries in certain districts. 


* 

* * 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL HOMES —Journal d*agriculture p/aiiquj, Paris, 
17 June 1920. 

The second congress of French agriculture organized by the National 
Confederation of Agricultural Associations, which represents two millions 
of agriculturists, was held at Tours from 29 to 31 May. On the question 
of rural homes, it passed three resolutions which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1st Resolution —I. That a testator should always have the right 
to bequeath to one sole descendant the whole of the rural real property 
belonging to one farm without being required to consider whether the value 
of the legacy exceeds the amount which the law allows him to bequeath 
to any one heir. 

2. That the testator should be able to stipulate that his real property 
shall pass undivided to all his heirs, or several of them, and that it 
shall remain undivided except on the demand of one of those who would 
naturally take an effective part in the cultivation of the land. 

2nd Resolution. — 1. That the regional agricultural credit banks 
should as far as possible carry on their short term transactions by means of 
deposits which they should seek in the district or from the savings-banks, 
so that the advances made by the State may be reserved by preference 
for making medium term loans and still more for long term loans. 

2. That they should make the largest possible use of mortgage bonds 
to order or to bearer, in order that the capital employed in making the 
loans may be kept liquid. 

3. That the legislature should endeavour to make the mortgage 
companies available for agriculturists by abolishing the limitation pf the 
extent of gardens or fields which may be acquired, by the increase of the 
maximum value, by extending their scope to all transactions for the par- 
chase, equipment, transformation, preservation and reconstitution of 
small family holdings. 

4. That for these various operations it should be possible to grant 
loans up to 40,000 francs. 

5. That it should also be possible to grant loans without limit as to 
amount to every employer wishing to build cottages for his workmen or 
farm servants. 

6. That special terms for repayment by instalments should be grant¬ 
ed according to the number of children. 
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3rd resolution. — That the Credit jo,icier should take the agricul¬ 
tural line which is contemplated by its rules, and to which it was clearly 
directed by its first managers. 


* 


* 


* 

« 


3. PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICULTURE. — Journal d'ogncultm*, piatiqiie Paris, 17 
June 1920. 

In our June issue (p. 452) we gave the opinion of the Academy of Agri¬ 
culture of France on the question as to the best course to be adopted in or¬ 
der to bind labourers more closely to the fortunes of agriculture. The 
second French Congress of Agriculture has come to similar conclusions, and 
its resolutions are expressed in the following terms : 

“ In order to attract workmen to the farm the Congress considers 
that paid labourers ought to be assured of suitable lodging foi themselves 
and their families, with a small piece of land where they may cultivate 
vegetables and keep small live-stock, and at the same time it -would seem 
good policy to connect their interests with those of the proprietor of the 
land. But sharing of profits properly so called, very difficult to arrange 
in the case of manufactures, meets with still greater obstacles in agriculture, 
and might even in many cases be the cause of serious harm. 

“ To interest the labourer in agricultural improvements, the most prac¬ 
tical method would seem to be to ensure to him the agricultural w r ages cur¬ 
rent in the district, and to give him in addition : 

“ 1. A premium on production (a premium per quintal of wheat 
or oats, per hectolitre of wine, per animal raised or fattened); 

“ 2. A premium on economy (premium for diminution of expenses 
whether with regaid to stores or labour, the farmer being under all circum¬ 
stances the undisputed master of the management of the work). 

“ Nevertheless, in a country like France, which with great natural 
variety, has no less a variety of systems of cultivation and methods of 
turning the land to account, etc., ; t is impossible to draw* up a general 
formula of profit-sharing among workmen. 

“ It is, therefore, for the agricultural associations of every region 
and for eveiy farmer, to ascertain how, under the circumstances and in 
existing conditions (agricultural, economic and social), the permanence of 
the labourers may be ensured by the possession of a cottage and a piece of 
land, and howr it may be arranged to give them a share in the results of the 
cultivation of the farm. ” 
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SWEDEN. 

AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN 1918. — Sveriges offidella statistik: Arbetartillgang, arbet- 
stid och. arbetslon inosm sveriges jordbruk As 1918 {Swedish Official Statistics: Supply of 
Labour m relation to Demand, Worl ing Hours and Wages in Swedish Agnculture) Stock¬ 
holm, 1920. 

The official enquiry into the supply of labour in relation to demand, 
working hours and wages in Swedish agriculture in iqi8 has been made on 
the same lines as in the preceding 3 T ear, u*-e being made of similar documents. 
These documents are detailed inquiry forms filled in by the presidents 
of the communal assemblies in 2,182 rural communes, that is to say 93.5 % 
of the rural communes embraced by the enquiry. 

The Supply ot Agricultural Labour . — The first question on the list 
was as to the supply of agricultural labour in each rural commune. The 
ansuer had to take the form of a general survey, showing whether the 
agricultural labourers living in the locality or coming there regularly could 
be considered as a sufficient amount of labour for the whole of the agricul¬ 
tural w’ork to be done, and was to be given in one of the following words : 
good, sufficient, insufficient. The results show that in 103 of the communes 
which have answered, that is to say in 4.7 ° t o, the supply of labour was good, 
in 1,285 or 58.9 ° 0 it was sufficient, and in 750, or 34.4 % it was insufficient; 
44 comunes, or 2 ° 0 were not able to give a definite answer. Compar¬ 
ing this with the previous year, the figures show an improvement as regards 
agricultural labour. This must be principally attributed to the fact 
that owing to various circumstances the need of labour for industries has 
diminished, but it is also influenced by the housing difficulty and also by 
the shortage of household provisions which have become aggravated 
in towns and industrial centres during the year. The improvement as re¬ 
gards agricultural labour has however been counterbalanced by the com¬ 
petition of the peat industry and of the fuel commission with its wood¬ 
cutting operations. In certain parts of the country, especially in the north 
of Sweden with its forest districts, the lack of agricultural labour has con¬ 
tinued to be ver}- noticeable. However, considering everything, the sup¬ 
ply of agricultural labour seems to have been about the same as during 
the years which preceded the war. 

Working Hours . — As regards agricultural work, we possess data on 
three classes of agricultural labourer, viz. agricultural labourers properly 
so called, that is to say those who work in the fields, in the barns, on the 
threshing-floors, etc.; the carters, whose chief work is to drive the draught 
animals needed in farm work, but who must usually also groom their hor¬ 
ses and dean out the stables ; lastly the wprkers who have charge of the 
live-stock. We give here information on the working hours of these three 
groups of workers, on the one hand during summer (by summer is meant 
the busy agricultural season, that is to say the three months of summer, 
when usually work begins earliest and leaves off latest), on the other hand 
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during winter (that is to say the three winter months when the days are 
shortest and so work begins latest and leaves off earliest). 

For agricultural labourers as a whole the gross working hours per day, 
that is to say the hours of work including off-time, amounted in summer 
to 12 hours 18 minutes ; the off-time amounted to 2 hours 12 minutes, that 
is to say the net working hours were 10 hours 6 minutes on the average 
for the whole of the country. During winter the gross working day was 
of 9 hours 12 minutes the off-time I hour 18 minutes, and the net work¬ 
ing day 7 hours 54 minutes. But the time and division of work vary 
considerably in different parts of the country. There are two special 
zones: on the one hand the three departments of the south, which form 
the provinces of Scania and Blekinge ; on the other hand the departments 
situated round Take Maler where the working day is shorter in summer 
and longer in winter than in the other parts of the country. Inquiries 
as to working hours during summer have been made for eight years, and 
as a result one can see a distinct tendency to shorten the working hours 
especially in those localities where in summer the working hours had 
been relatively long. 

Where carters are expected, as on many farms, to groom their horses 
before beginning their farm work, a job which takes from half-an-hour 
to an-hour-and-a-half, their working day is longer by that amount than 
that of the other farm workers. But the same working hours are often 
put down for the two groups, either because the time necessary for look¬ 
ing after the horses is not counted in the working hours, or because they 
begin w(ork a little later than agricultural labourers properly <=o-called. 
It follows that the average working day of carters is only slightly longer 
than that of the first group of labourers. 

The working hours for the workers m charge of live-stock is almost 
the same throughout the year. On the average the gross working hours 
throughout the country were 13 hours 54 minutes in summer and 13 hours 
24 minutes in winter. The working hours are thus very long but dur¬ 
ing certain hours the work consists only in herding and watching; on the 
other hand these workers get plenty of time to rest and take their meals. 
Consequently it is rather difficult to indicate exactly the off-time. It 
is calculated that they can be taken as 2 hours 45 minutes in summer 
and 2 hours 48 minutes in winter, giving a net working day of 11 hours, 
and 10 hours 36 minutes respectively. 

Wages . - - Since the object of this enquiry w T as only to give a general 
impression of the agricultural labour market of the whole country, account 
has only been taken of the conditions common to all Swedish agriculture, 
not noticing the differences obtaining on this point in the different regions. 
Consequently figures are only given for the w T ages of a small number of 
groups of the more important labourers who are found all over the country, 
or at any rate in the greater part of the country. As, further, the enquiry 
deals only with general averages and not with individual cases, it has only 
been thought possible to give the precise rate of wages of the less skilled 
and less paid of these groups, that is to say ot those whose wages are 
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generally fixed by local custom, and not for the specialized workers or for 
bailiffs whose wages depend on their personal capacity. 

The wages paid to labourers of the different categories above mentioned 
differ largely in the different districts. But taking the country as a whole 
wages are as follows: 

As regards unmarried farm servants, who form the most important 
source of labour of omall farmers, the remuneration of their work consists 
of yearly wages in money together with board and lodging. The importance 
of these various forms of remuneration differ considerably with the regions; 
but on the average for the whole country, the wages of a male farm labourer 
are 689 crowns per year; the food is valued at 940 crowns, that is 2.50 
crowns per day, so that the total remuneration is 1,629 crowns per year. 
For a female farm hand the corresponding wages are 376 crowns, 755 crowns 
(2.07 crown per day), a total of 1,131 crowns. Clothing is also given, prin¬ 
cipally in Xorrland, and this represents sometimes a fairly large sum. 

For the male labourers, usually married, who under the name of 
<£ slatare ” (agricultural labourers paid partly in kind) work on the large 
estates of the purely agricultural regions, beside their yearly wages of 646 
crowns on an average, receive remuneration in kind called stat, consisting 
of milk, com, potatoes, etc., and are provided with a house for themselves 
and their families, the total earnings amount on an average to 1,764 crowns 
per year. In this figure is included the value of the free house room, which 
usually consists in southern Sweden of two rooms and a kitchen, but in 
the rest of the country is generally only one room, the rent of which is 
valued at 150 crowns, to which must be added the value of free fuel, esti¬ 
mated at 126 crowns on an average. These wages are only applicable 
to ordinary ploughmen; those workers called “ statare ” who are in charge 
of live-stock receive higher money wages and sometimes also higher wages 
in kind, so that their annual earnings amount to 1,851 crowns. 

Beside the siataie there are day labourers with permanent work who 
are not paid in kind or are only so paid to a very much smaller extent, 
and whose daily wages vary considerably in the different regions. This 
daily wage amounts on an average to 5.99 crowns in summer and 4.O9 
crowns in winter, but it is less by 2.04 crowns and 1.61 crowns respectively 
if the workman is fed by his employer. 

Besides the day labourers who have usually agreed to work for a year, 
ox at least six months, with one employer, there are labourers who work 
now for one farmer, now for another, according to the needs of the moment. 
In summer, on an average, the daily wage of these men is 7.14 crowns 
and 5.62 crowns in winter, food not included. If the employer 
feeds them, they get on an average 4.75 crowns in summer and 3.63 crowns 
winter. 

Among the workers paid by the day, there is also a number of women 
employed in the cultivation of beet roots and potatoes, for harvesting 
hay, wheat, etc.; they receive on an average 3.58 crowns per day in summer 
(or about 2.35 crowns with food) if permanently employed on a farm. 
If they are only extra hands their wages are rather higher in summer, on 
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an average for the whole country, 4 crowns without food or 2.67 crowns 
with food. During winter the daily wage diminishes considerably in 
the case of women day labourers, as is also the case with men in the same 
category. 

If one considers as a whole the increase in wages for the principal groups 
of agricultural labourers during the last years, one notices that during the 
years 1913 to 1918 the total earnings of farm servants have increased by 
between 130 and 140 %, and for farm workers paid partly 1 - in kind (statare) 
by 145 %. But this fact is largely due to the increase in value of the pay¬ 
ments in kind, for as regards wages in money the increase is by about 90 
to no % for farm servants and 95 to 100 % for statare . For day labourers 
wages have risen by from 121 to 157 ° 0 and the increase has been higher 
for winter than for summer and for men than for women. The general 
rise in the level of wages during the years 1913-1918 is about 120 to 150 %. 
The rise in wages for the whole of the groups of labourers during the one 
year 1918 was estimated at about 40 %. 


ALFREDO RUGGERi, gerente responsible. 




THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OE AGRICULTURE 


Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 



Permanent Committee 

op the International Institute op Agriculture 



President: Hon. Edoardo Pantano, Delegate ot Italy, j 


Vice-President: M. Louis-Dop, Delegate ot Prance. 

|| List of the Delegates forming the Permanent Committee: J 

z 

Abyssinia. 

V 

Prof. G. Cuboni, Director, Station of Plant Pathology, Rome 

2 

Argentine Republic... 

I 

Dr. Octavio Pineiro Sorondo. 
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Assyria. 

I 

. .... . . . 
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Hungary... 
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Belgium. 

IV 

O. Bolls. 

6 

Belgian Congo. 

V 

O. Bolle. 

7 

Brazil . 

1 

D. de Campos, Commercial attache to Embassy. 

S 

Bulgaria. 

III 

M. Stancioff. 

9 

Chile... 

II 

E. Villegas, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

xo 

Chzna. 

I 

1 P. ChAtchong-u, Legation Secretary. 

XI 

Colombia. 

V 

1 Prince Rufo Ruffo 

X 2 

Cgsta-Rica. 

V 

Prof. Rodolfo Benini. 

x3 

Cuba . 

V 

1 M. A. Martin Rivero, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

24 

TVkmmaret. 

IV 

A. db Oldenburg, Charge d’affaires. 

25 

Ecuador . 

V 
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Egypt. 
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27 

France. 
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Louis-Dop, Vice-President of the Institute 

tS 

French West Africa. . 

V 

Louis-Dop. 

t9 

Algeria. 
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Louis-Dop. 

20 

Xndo-Chxna. 
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Louis-Dop. 

21 

Madagascar. 
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Louis-Dop. 

22 

Morocco . 
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Louis-Dop. 

23 

Tunis. 
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Louis-Dop. j 

24 

23 
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Gt. Britain & Ireland. . 

I 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., K. C.B. 

26 

Australia. 

ni 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., LCB. 

27 

British India. 

11 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., K.C.B. 

28 

Canada. 

11 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart., K. C.B. 

29 

Mauritius. 

V 

Sir Thomas Elliott, Bart, K.C.B. 

3° 

New Zealand. 

IV 

Sir Thomas Elliott,' Bart., K. C. B. 

31 

Union of Sooth Africa 

IV 

Sir Thomas Elliott. Bart, R.C.B. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


FRANCE. 

THE REORGANIZATION 
OF CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL- CREDIT. 

OEFICIAI, SOURCES: 

Eoi DU 5 AOtrT 1920 SUR LB CREDIT MUTUEL ET LA COOPERATION AGRICOLES, ET RAPPORTS DES 

Commissions de l’agriculture de la Chambre des D£fut£s et du S£nat relatifs 

A CETTE LOI. 

Rapport du Ministre de l’agriculture sur le ponctiqnnement des caisses de credit 

AGRICOLE MUTUEL DE 19x4 A X919. 

The wax made it impossible for the French Government to obtain 
complete and exact information on the condition of mutual agricultural 
credit banks. The majority of these were disorganized by the mobiliza¬ 
tion of their staffs, and several Were situated in the invaded departments. 
During 1919, however, the societies regained, little by little, their normal 
working condition, and they have been able to furnish precise inform¬ 
ation on their situation and< business. We are thus able to describe the 
effect of the war on these institutions. 

§ 1. Business done by the regional mutual agricudtu&ad 

CREDIT BANKS UNDER THE PRE-WAR DAWS. 

The 97 regional banks (caisses regionales) existing on 31 December 
1913 had a subscribed capital of 25,070,087 francs, of which 23,220,305 
francs were paid up. On 31 December 1918 the subscribed capital amount¬ 
ed to 27,537,179 francs, of which 25,523,187 francs were paid up, and by 
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31 December 1919 the paid up capital amounted to 23,123,457 francs. 
The capital paid up by the members had, therefore, increased by over 4 
millions from 1913 to 1919. 


The total discount business done by the regional banks was: 

In 1913. 

. 208,857,078 fr. 

In 19x4. 

. 166,187,557 » 

In 1915. 

. . 80,682,797 » 

In 1916. 

. . . 62,798,088 » 

In 1917. 

. 58 . 295 . 2 Q 5 * 

In 1918. 

• - • 61,537,912 » 

In 1919. 

. 79 > i 9 8 ,633 * 


The amount of this business suffered a sudden fall in 1914 owing to the 
outbreak of war; but that year had seven months of normal business and 
1915 was, therefore, the first whole year to feel the effects of the war. The 
amount of business progressively diminished during 1916 and 1917 and in 
the latter year it reached its lowest level: 58 millions, which was only rather 
more than a quarter of the total for 1913. In 1918 there was a slight im¬ 
provement, and 1919, the first year since the war, shows an improvement 
of 18 millions on 1918. This gives reason to anticipate a very rapid re¬ 
turn to the pre-war figures. 

The deposits held by the regional banks amounted to 4,412,240 francs 
on 31 December 1913, to 13,849,817 francs on 31 December 1918, and to 
18,879,313 francs on 31 December 1919. These figures prove the confid¬ 
ence which the fanners have in the' institutions for mutual agricultural 
credit. 

The general expenses of all the regional banks amounted to 592,300 
francs in 1913, in 1918 to 608,902 francs and to about 900,000 francs in 
1919. During the war they remained almost stationary. In 1919 there 
was an appreciable increase owing to the general rise in salaries and to the 
fact that the regional banks of the liberated districts included the general 
expenses of the previous six years in the accounts of the year. 

The reserves increased from 8,000,785 frs. at the end of 1913 to 
16,791,547 frs. at the end of 1918 and to 20,646,874 frs. at the end of 1919. 
They have grown more than threefold and nearly equal the paid up cap¬ 
ital of the district banks. 

We may add that the number of local banks, which amounted to 4,533 
in 1913, has remained practically the same; a few local banks have, 
however, been dissolved. The number of banks amounted to about 4,500 
on 31 December 19x9. 

JL,et us now examine the various forms of credit business done by the 
district banks under the pre-war laws. The business done was very re¬ 
stricted. The aged fanners and the women, who alone were left on the 
farms, were not inclined to contract new loans during the absence of the 
head of the family. They were satisfied in most cases to cultivate 
their farms as best they could with the least possible expenditure. Works 
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for reclaimi n g land and the construction of buildings were suspended Whilst 
waiting for more favourable conditions. Purchases of materials and fer¬ 
tilizers were reduced to the indispensable minimum. There was a remark¬ 
able decrease in short term loans with which we will fi st deal. 

(a) Short Term Loans [Law of 31 March 1899). —In granting short 
term loans the regional banks have had at their disposal the following re¬ 
sources : 


1 

1 

1913 

1918 

19x9 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Paid up capital. 

23,220,305 

25.5a3.187 

27 , 123,457 

Reserve capital (at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding financial year). 

6,212,976 

16,791,547 

20,646,874 

State advances. 

67.541.782 

69,385.091 

67,646,223 

Total • ■ . 

| 

1 96,975.063 

1x1,699,825 

115,416,554 


(b) Individual Long Term Loans (Law of 19 March 1910). — On the 
other hand very few individual long term loans, as regulated by the I/aw 
of 19 March 1910, have been granted. Young farmers, to whom these 
loans are principally granted, were for the most part mobilized. There¬ 
fore borrowers could only have been farmers Who were beyond military 
age, or whose physical infirmities caused their discharge from the army. 
In both these cases the security for the loans, which consists largely in the 
working capacity of the borrower, would not have been sufficient. Besides 
this the granting of an individual long term loan involves a strict inquiry, 
on the part of the mutual agricultural credit society, into the condition of 
the borrower and of the land to be acquired. Since the credit societies 
were deprived of the greater part of their staffs, it would have been impos¬ 
sible for them to carry out thoroughly these inquiries. For all these 
reasons, the regional banks have generally abstained, during the war, from 
applying the I/aw of 1910. There were 3,099 loans outstanding at the 
end of 1913 to the total value of 11,745,611 francs, and 632 loans were made 
between the end of 1913 and the end of 1918 for a total sum of 2,350,491 
francs, i.e. an average of 3,900 frs. per loan. Thus, from the passing of the 
law until the end of 1918, 3,731 loans were made of the total value of 
14,096,102 frs. At the end of 1919 these figures amounted to 3,883 loans 
of a total value of 15,857,594 francs. 

To facilitate this business the* regional banks had received from the 
State, up to 31 December 1919,19,348,809.65 frs., of which 5,556,915.49 frs., 
have been repaid. The advances remaining at their disposal amounted 
to 13,779,794.16 frs., whilst they had been 14,528,488.14 frs., at the end of 
December 1913 and 13,943,981.44 frs., at the end of December 1918. The 
amortization of the loans provided for by the law had been carried out with 
great regularity and exceeded'a quarter of the loans granted. 
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(c) Collective Long Term Loam> (Law of 29 December 1916;. — If 
individual loans, for long or short periods, .have had their development 
arrested by the war, collective long term credit, regulated by the Law of 
29 December 1906, has suffered still more from the ordeal through which 
the country has passed. The formation of new societies, as well as the de¬ 
finite constitution of co-operative societies which were being formed before 
the war, has not been possible owing to the impossibility of getting to¬ 
gether a general meeting forming the necessary quorum. 

The co-operative societies which were already working and of which 
the technical staff, the managers or the workmen were mobilized, were 
often compelled to suspend their production. Some of them had work on 
hand which they were unable to finish owing to the lack of labour, or the 
considerable increase in the price of materials and machinery which invalid¬ 
ated the original estimates. 

The co-operative movement which had been making great strides 
before the war, was, like individual agricultural credit, arrested in its pro¬ 
gress during five years. It is now regaining its former scope and adding to 
itself new branches, such as the production and utilization of dectridty, 
for which there is a great future. 

The number of co-operative societies which have benefited by the 
Law of 29 December 1906 is given in the following table: 


V«i 

1 

No. of 

co-operative 
, societies 

No. of 

members 

Raid 

up capital 

I/oans granted 




fr. | 

fr. 

1913 . 

382 

48,431 

7,519,588 

13,188,134 

1914 . 

55 ' 



2,052,250 

1915 .r . . . 

15 1 



522,450 

1916. 

2 I 



160.000 

1917. 

11 ( 

> 8,448 

V 

2 , 157,534 

312,900 

1918. 




260,467 

1919. 

7 

1 


512,900 

Total . . . 

479 

56,879 

9,677,122 

17,009,101 


Since the law Was passed 479 co-operative societies out of 17,009,101 frs. 
of loans sanctioned had only by 31 December 1919 actually received 
16,870,809.23 frs., of which they had repaid 5,900,698.55 frs.; by 31 De¬ 
cember 1919 there was still at their disposal 10,970,110.68 frs. As we see, 
the co-operative societies have sometimes repaid in advance part of their 
loans so that at presort the total repayments are over one third of the 
advances made 
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§ 2. Business conducted by the regional banks 

UNDER THE LAWS PASSED SINCE THE BEGINNING OP THE WAR. 

If, during the war, mutual agricultural credit has been unable to de¬ 
velop according to the fundamental laws which govern it, it has, on the 
other hand, had its field of action enlarged by the new measures which 
have adapted it to the necessities w T hich have arisen. 

The extension thus given to mutual agricultural credit has taken the 
form of encouraging the cultivation of waste lands, giving facilities for 
the acquisition of small properties by discharged soldiers and by civilian 
victims of the war, and assisting by special measures the rural population 
of the invaded districts. 

The laws voted by Parliament for these purposes which should be 
noted are those of 6 October 1916, 7 April 1917, 9 April 1918 and 21 June 
1918. 

The two first are inspired by the Government’s desire that no land 
should be left uncultivated during the war. Both laws sanction the grant¬ 
ing of loans to groups of people for the cultivation of lands which individ¬ 
ual effort, if left to itself, would not have worked. 

The Law of 6 October 1916 authorizes the granting of loans only to 
communes and only for a period equal to the time that must dapse until 
the next harvest. The difficulties of carrying out this law prevented 
its having appreciable practical results; these difficulties were, more 
especially, the apportioning of profits and losses, the fulfilment of the 
formalities required by the Ministry of Finance and the delays in the pay¬ 
ment of funds to the communes in question by the municipal receivers. 

It was decided, so as to do away with these difficulties, that the loans 
asked for according to the Law of 6 October 1916 should be granted accord¬ 
ing to the Law* of 7 April 1917. 

This law is, in some ways, an extension of the Law of 1916. It 
authorizes advances for cultivating waste lands, not onty to the communes, 
but to departments, co-operative societies and associations for mechanical 
cultivation. Loans thus granted are for a period of three years at 1 % 
interest. 

This law does not, like that of 29 December 1906, compel co-opeiators 
to pay in a capital in cash. Members’ shares may be represented by tlieir 
interest in the lands which they own or farm. This facility has been very 
much appreciated, especially in the invaded districts where the farmers 
were usually not in a condition to make a financial effort. 

The advances authorized under the Law of 1917 have been, almost 
exclusively, asked for by the co-operative societies belonging to the liber¬ 
ated districts. The farmers of these districts, whose individual efforts 
would have been unable to overcome the obstacles of all sorts which they 
met in trying to put their farms again under cultivation, readily realized 
all the advantages to be got from the Law of 1917. They have been able. 
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whilst awaiting the payment of their claims for war damages, not only to 
raise loans at a very low rate of interest, but to profit by the co-operative 
purchase of fertilizers, animals and materials which they needed to culti¬ 
vate their lands by mechanical means. Under these conditions the co-op¬ 
erative societies of the liberated districts have developed rapidly and have 
helped to re-establish life in the devastated lands. On the other hand 
no department has asked for assistance from this law and only a very few 
grants have been made to communes. 

In all 56 communes have taken advantage of the Law of 16 October 
1916 and have received 405,661 francs in loans so as to cultivate 1,401 hec¬ 
tares. In 1918 repayments or credits withdrawn amounted to 202,479 
francs, in 1919 to 36,674.60 frs., or a total of 239,053.60frs.. On31 De¬ 
cember 1919 the advances remaining at the disposal of the communes 
amounted to only 166,507.40 frs. Since 1919 no loan has been granted 
under this law. The repayments are equal to two-thirds of the sums 
advanced. 

Under the Law of 7 April 1917, 20 co-operative societies, comprising 
602 members, have asked for and been granted loans to a total amount 
of 2,597,400 francs m 1918 so as to put under cultivation again 9,153 hect¬ 
ares. The repayments and credits withdrawn amounted to 1,530,484.15 frs., 
the co-operative societies had at their disposal at the end of 1918, 

I, 066,915.85 frs.. Further, 7 communes received, under the same law, 
total advances of 191,450 frs. so as to put under cultivation 557 hectares. 
The repayments and credits withdrawn having amounted to 67,000 frs. 
they had at their disposal 12^,450 frs. at the end of 1918. During the 
following year 19 co-operative societies comprising 627 members cultivating 

II, 473 hectares, were granted advances of 7,364,000 frs. of which, by 
the end of 19x9, they had only received 5,760,000 frs. By the end of 1919 
co-operative societies and communes had received, under the Law of 7 April 
1917, loans to the total value of 8,548,850 frs.; the repayments and credits 
withdrawn having reached the sum of 1,759,484.15 frs., they still had at 
their disposal 6,789,365.85 frs.. 

While the laws of which we have been speaking w T ere framed in view of 
the need of increased agricultural production, the Law of 9 April 1918 shows 
the solicitude of the Government and Parliament for those people who 
had suffered most severely through the war. It enacts that its benefi¬ 
ciaries may obtain loans of 10,000 frs. repayable in 25 years at an intci- 
est of 1 % for the purpose of purchasing, equipping, or le-arrauging small 
properties. Further, so as to encourage the birth-rate, the Government 
will pay annually, for each legitimate child bom to the borrower after 
the conclusion of the loan, 50 centimes of the annuity diarge payable 
in respect of each 100 francs borrowed. It also provides victims of the 
war with the means of procuring their own livelihood through their own 
exertions, by work suited to their physical capacity. 

This law, unfortunately, presents difficulties and entails obligations 
and formalities which have, to a certain extent, hampered its application. 
The disabled men complain of the delays in taking out life insurances 
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and the long time they have to wait before they receive the documents 
establishing their rights to a life pension. On the other hand the re¬ 
gional banks do not consider the remuneration that they receive, by the 
1 °o interest, as adequate to the serious liability which they incur. This 
liability is mainly caused by the fact that the land purchased cannot ex¬ 
ceed 10,000 frs. in value, whereas the amount of the loan and the expenses 
involved may easily exceed that sum. Already steps have been taken, 
and others are in contemplation, to do away with, or at any rate dimin¬ 
ish, these difficulties. 

The Taw of 28 October 1919 is specially noteworthy. The object of 
this law is to prevent seriously wounded and seriously ill men from being 
unable to obtain insurance from the national insurance fund by reason of 
their infirmities. For this purpose a relation of the disabled man, or a 
third party, is allowed to insure himself in his stead. 

The Taw of 9 April 1918 only began to be practically applied in 1919. 
During 191S and 1919 advances to the extent of 4,480,000 frs. have been 
granted to 39 regional banks, of which advances 2,745,000 frs. had been paid 
by 31 December 1919. By this date 147 loans had been granted amount¬ 
ing * to 1,201,084 frs. The repayments are beginning to come in 
only now. 

The last interesting law dealing with agricultural credit, which is already 
working, is that of 21 June 1919 for granting special credit facilities to 
farmers belonging to the invaded districts. This law provides special 
privileges for groups of farmers belonging to the invaded districts, by easing 
on their behalf the provisions of the laws governing mutual agricultural 
credit and by extending the benefits of previous legislation to associations 
and workers who would have been unable up to now to profit by them. 
Thus, they allow the allocation to the regional banks of the liberated districts 
of short and long term loans based on the guarantees which they offer and 
on the needs which they declare. Fuither they increase to five or six times 
the capital the long term loans which can be granted to co-operative 
societies for production and which, by the Taw of 29 December 1906, might 
not exceed double the amount of said capital. This capital may also be 
paid in kind instead of in cash. The Taw also extends the advantages of 
collective long term credit to co-operative societies for purchase and supply 
to voluntary trade associations for carrying out drainage works and agri¬ 
cultural improvements, and under certain circumstances to authorized 
trade unions. The Taw of 21 June 1919 fixes the limit of 20,000 frs. and 25 
years as the totals urn and maximum duration of individual long term 
loans which, according to the Taw of 19 March 1919, could not exceed re¬ 
spectively 8,000 frs. and 15 years, and which the Taw of 9 April 1918 limited 
to 10,000 francs. Finally the Law extends the advantages of agricul¬ 
tural credit to small rural artizans whose work is closely related to agri- 
culture. 
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§ 3. Medium term eoans. 

The different forms of agricultural credit which were in use under old 
and recent laws have been completed by a new form of credit, known as 
medium term credit. 

This credit is the result of the experience of a certain number of re¬ 
gional banks which, on their own initiative, had practised it so as to allow 
farmers to undertake business which could not come within the limits of 
short" term credit. 

The usefulness of this new form of credit was recognized by the Con¬ 
gress of Agricultural Syndicates and of Agricultural Co-operative and Mu¬ 
tual Societies and so as to regulate its use and to call attention to it, a cir¬ 
cular was sent to all the regional banks on 7 October 1916, laying down 
the conditions under which medium term loans might be granted and fix¬ 
ing their maximum amount and duration at 3,000 frs. and 5 years. This 
maximum having been subsequently found to be insufficient it was in¬ 
creased to 5,000 francs. 

Medium term loans being mostly intended for the purchase of live 
stock and agricultural requisites, the 5,000 frs. limit no longer correspond¬ 
ed to the very high price of cattle and farm implements. More re¬ 
cently, therefore, all limits on the amount of the loans have been done 
away with, the regional banks having the power to grant loans proportion¬ 
ate to the requirements of the borrower and the guarantees he can 
offer. The period of the loan has been extended to 10 years. 

1 

§ -|. The administrative organization for granting eoans. 

The present position of mutual agricultural credit, as shown by the 
preceding statistics, proves the vitality of an institution which, after 
existing for only 20 years, has been able to undergo without being weakened 
the long ordeal through which the country has passed and during which 
nearly all farmers between 18 and 50 years have been absent from their 
farms. In order that these loans may be of the greatest use it is necessaiy 
that they should be granted with as little delay and as few formalities as 
possible. With the present administrative organization the inquiry into 
requests for loans presented by mutual agricultural credit societies and by 
co-operative societies, as well as the granting and payment of advances, 
undergo a procedure, which, whilst it safeguards the Treasury, often 
involves endless delays. 

The central organization for agricultural credit is formed by an admin¬ 
istrative service which is part of the Ministry of Agriculture and which 
is, consequently, hampered in its working by strict rules. 

In order that a regional mutual agricultural credit bank can receive 
an advance, its request, accompanied by the file relating to it, must be 
sent to the central office. This office, after having if necessary complet¬ 
ed the file, sends it to the Office for the Inspection of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions and Credit Institutions. The Inspector in whose district the bank 
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is situated, examines the request and draws up a report which he submits 
for consideration to the Council of Inspection. The file, to which is added 
the report, is then sent to the central office which lays the request before 
the next meeting of the Commission for Granting State Loans. So as to 
gain time a Sub-corn mi ssion has been formed within the Commission 
so that it may be able to meet more often than the Chief Commission. 

The Sub-commission, which meets whenever a sufficient number of 
applications is ready to be laid before it, deliberates on the applications 
and gives its opinion on them. This opinion is comunicated to the Min 
ister, who decides the question. A draft order must then be submitted 
for signature, after being endorsed by the Controller of Expenditure. When 
the order is signed, the loan is definitely sanctioned. This loan then becomes 
the object of necessary orders and mandates which can only be made by 
the Accountancy Department of the Ministry of Agriculture. All orders 
for payment are classified by departments and by kind, and before being 
signed by the Minister they must again be endorsed by the Controller of 
Expenditure. The prefects, who emit the orders in the second degree, are 
informed of the drafts which they must issue, and at the same time a copy 
of these orders is sent to the Ministry of Finance, which notifies the 
Treasurers General. 

Thus it takes from one to two months, sometimes more, before the 
regional banks can receive the funds intended for them. 

When dealing with a co-operative society these formalities are still 
more numerous; the original request file must be submitted to technical 
and economic inquiries by agricultural engineers and by departmental 
directors of agricultural services. 

The mutual agricultural credit banks, which often have to wait sever¬ 
al months before receiving funds needed so urgently, have made com¬ 
plaints which grow every day more numerous and pressing against these 
delays. These just complaints, as also the frequent criticisms recently 
directed against the organization of agricultural credit, have been the 
subject of close study. It is owing to this study that the Law of 5 August 
1920 was passed; this law codifies and supersedes in part all the laws 
which since 5 August 1894 have dealt with agricultural credit, and gives 
the management of this to a public body possessed of financial autonomy 
and having at its head responsible managers. 

§5. The REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL CREDIT BANKS. 

According to the new law local agricultural credit banks form the 
basis of mutual agricultural credit. 

The one object of these banks is to facilitate and guarantee business 
dealing with agricultural production undertaken by their individual or 
collective members. These banks can be formed, on payment of one- 
quarter of the share capital, by all or some of the members of one or more 
vocational agricultural syndicates, mutual agricultural insurance socie¬ 
ties, agricultural co-operative societies, trade unions and associations for 
promoting agricultural interests. 
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They can grant: 

1. To all their members short term loans, the total duration of which 
must not exceed that of the business for which the loan was made : 

2. To all their members medium term loans for equipping or recon¬ 
stituting their farms. The loans are repayable in ten years by annual in¬ 
stalments, and are protected by special guarantees, such as bonds, warrants, 
mortgages, or the deposit of title deeds, etc.; 

3. To their individual members long term loans guaranteed by 
mortgage or a life insurance policy. 

For the making of short term loans the local banks discount bills 
signed bj T their members on account ot purely agricultural business. 
They can undertake, in respect of such business, payments and receipts 
to be made on behalf of these same members. 

Individual long term loans may amount to 40,000 francs, not count¬ 
ing the expenses. They' can be made for 25 years, provided that the age 
of the borrower at the date of the last instalment is not above 60 years. 
They bear interest at the rate of 2 % and are intended to facilitate the pur¬ 
chase, equipment, transfoimation and reconstruction of small rural farms. 
When the borrower is a military pensioner, or a civilian victim of the war, 
the loan, which may in such case also be granted by a mortage company, bears 
interest at only 1 %, and a bonus of 50 centimes per 100 francs is paid 
yearly by the State, to decrease the annual payments to the lending 
society by the borrower, in respect of each legitimate child bom to him 
after the loan is made. 

bong term advances can be granted to co-operative societies, trades 
unions and associations for promoting agricultural interests authorized 
to carry on business with mutual credit societies. These societies are. 

T. Co-operative agricultural societies intended to effect or assist the 
production, transformation, conservation or sale of agricultural products 
produced solely by the farms of the members ; 

2. Co-operative societies for buying and provisioning; 

3. Vocational associations of a purely agricultural nature; 

4. Agricultural societies whose object is the manufacture of all re¬ 
quisites, products or implements used in agriculture or in carrying out 
agricultural -works ot use to the community, or who provide a district or 
a rural group with up-to-date plant of use to the community, such as 
slaughter houses, cold-storage plant, electric plant, railway lines, etc., 
sanitation works, especially building sanitary houses for rural workers, 
or the improvement of farm buildings condemned as insanitary. 

Advances to these societies bear interest at 2 % for a m aximum dur¬ 
ation of 26 years; this period can, however, be increased to 50 years for 
reafforestation co-operative societies. 

Regional banks with the following objects count as organizations of 
the second order: 

x. For facilitating the making of short, medium and long term loans 
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to members of local mutual agricultural credit banks of tlieir districts 
guaranteed by these societies; 

2. For the transmission to co-operative agricultural societies, to 
vocational associations or to any other groups special advances which 
the State may make to them. 

They can only accept for affiliation local banks which are situated in 
their districts and which are not already attached to some other regional 
banks. 

They re-discount, after endorsement by the local banks which are 
affiliated to them, bills drawn by the members of these banks. They can 
undertake all payments and recoveries to be made on be half of the said 
local banks. They can grant to those affiliated to them advances neces¬ 
sary for the formation of a working capital, with this reservation, that, 
for banks which have asked for financial help from the State, this advance 
can not exceed for each local bank, the amount of capital paid to the re¬ 
gional bank as their share subscription. Finally they can issue drafts 
which fall due at different periods, with or without interest, these drafts 
can only be drawn in favoui of farmers who live in the district of 
the regional bank. 

Certain business can be undertaken either by the regional banks or 
local banks: either can contract loans for the formation or increase of 
their working capital; they can procure capital by rediscounting their 
bills or by borrowing on their securities ; finally they can receive from any 
one deposits on current account, either bearing interest or not, and can ac¬ 
cept the deposit of securities. The regulations of banks not benefiting 
by advances from the State fix the maximum sum to be accepted on 
current account; those banks which have had financial assistance from the 
State fix the maximum of deposits on current account or on deposit ac¬ 
count ; the total of these deposits must always be represented by assets of 
equal value which can be realized immediately when the payments fall due. 

We may add that the regulations define the extent and conditions 
of the liability of each of the members as regards the engagements enter¬ 
ed into by the banks. In principle members can only be freed from their 
obligations after the liquidation of any business which was on hand when 
they retired. In any case their responsibility ceases five yearo after the 
date on which they retire. 


^ 6. The NATIONAL OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIF. 

The most important reform brought about by the Law of 5 August 
1920 is the foundation of the National Office of Agricultural Credit, which 
does away with the administrative delays of which we have spoken. 

Henceforth, funds intended for mutual agricultural credit will be 
administered by an Office, which forms a public establishment having 
financial autonomy and directed by responsible managers. It can receive 
deposits from regional* banks and agricultural associations, notably those 
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of Alsace-Lorraine; it can issue drafts through the regional banks and for 
the administration of credits voted under the Law of 4 May 1918 on the 
Cultivation of Deserted Lands (1). 

The National Office of Agricultural Credit is organized and works on 
the lines of a big financial establishment. It adopts bankers' methods for 
the payment and repayment of advances, such as curient accounts and 
cheques. It is able to apportion the State advances to the urgent needs of the 
regional banks. It will be in some ways a real clearing house between the 
various regional banks, being able to take into account the importance of 
the requirements of each agricultural credit banks according to the time of 
year and nature of the cultivation of the districts which each bank serves. 

Short and medium term loans will be granted in the form of current 
accounts opened by the Office with the Treasury, the government Deposit 
Bank (Caisse dcs depots et consignations) and the Bank of France; this will 
enable the regional banks to receive the necessary advances in a few days 
and to reduce note circulation to a minimum, loans only being made as 
the need for them arises. 

As regards long term loans, the regional banks will receive in cash 
the money to be paid to their members ; these sums will be granted to them 
only according to the number and importance of the applications which 
are actually granted. 


7. The ENDOWMENT OP AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 

Beyond the credits which may be granted to it by legislative meas¬ 
ures, the gifts, legacies, etc. which it may receive, the National Office of 
Agricultural Credit will acquire the funds which it needs from the follow¬ 
ing sources: 

1. From the repayments made, or to be made, on the hundred 
million francs credit granted to the Departmental Agricultural Committees 
by the Law of 4 May 1918 on the Cultivation of Deserted Lands; 

2. By the endowment for agricultural credit agreed upon at the time 
when the privilege of the Bank of France was renewed in 1897. 

By the Law of 17 November 1897 the Bank of France had to pay to 
the State, for agricultural credit, an advance of 40 million francs, free from 
interest, and an annual sum equal to one eighth of the rate of discount 
multiplied by the sum of productive circulation. 

When the rate of discount is at 3.50 % the proportion to be put to the 
payment is raised to one seventh of the discount rate, and when it is above 
4 % the proportion has been fixed at one eighth (agreements of 1911). 

An agreement of 26 October 1917 prorogues the previous advance of 
40 million francs and issues new rules for the calculation of the annual 
payment. 


(1) See our issue of September 1920, page 612. 
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By 31 December 1917 the sums paid to the State by the Bank of 
France, earmarked for agricultural credit were as follows: 


Advance . . . . r . 

Yearly payments: 

* 

Frs 

Frs. 

40,000,000.00 

1807. 


2,742,3*4.80 


1898. 


3 242,899.26 


1899. 


4,857,289.95 


1900 . 


5 , 655 » 333-72 


1901 .... 


4,107.620.15 


1902. 

• • • 

3,777,141,87 


1903 . ... 

■ • • 

4,314,649.43 


1904 . . . 

0 • « 

4,521,589.76 


1905. 


4 , 225.042 51 


1906 . . . 


5,332,528.05 


1907. 


7,357,141.60 


1908. 


5 , 533 , 501 -So 


1909 .... 


4,790,508.64 


X910. 


5 , 733 , 358.28 


1911. 


7,225,800.55 


1912. 

. • • 

8,722,917.85 


1913 • • . 

• . . 

13,625,484.92 


1914. 


14 , 351 , 593.89 


1915 • • . . 

. . . 

10,125,137.90 


1916 .... 

• * 

23,663,217.73 


1917 .... 

. . . 

36.249,851.74 

180,154,924.40 


220,154,924.40 


This sum of 220,154,924.40 fr., will increase by at least 40 millions by 
the annual payments of 1918 and 1919. With the 100 millions repayable 
under the Daw of 4 May 1918 on the Cultivation of Deserted Dands, we get 
a total of over 360 million francs at the disposal of mutual agricultural 
credit. 

Det us add that, since the beginning of the working of agricultural 
credit, the total loans granted to the interested parties by the State, 
under laws other than that of 4 May 1918 dealing with the cultivation of 
deserted lands, amounts to 124,143,597.88 frs. 
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On these the following repayments have been made: 


Up to 31 December 2913 . . . 
Between 1914 and 1919 . . . 

In 1919 . 


6,477,966.37 frs. 
9,744,695.95 » 
5,823,834.47 » 


Total repayments up to 31 December 
1919. . 22,046,596.79 frs. 

At the same date the total advances which the district banks and the 
communes still had at their disposal amounted to 102,097,001.09 frs.. 
It is interesting to note that on this sum of 22 millions, the repayments 
received during the last six years, of which four and a half were war 
years, have reached a sum of 15.5 millions, which brings the total of the 
repayments to over thiee times what it was in 1913. 


GERMANY. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPFRATIYE SOCIETIES FOR PURCHASE 
AND SAFE DURING THE WAR. 


sources: 

JARBUCHER DES REICIISVERB \NDS DER DEUTSCHEN I^ANDWIRTSCnATTLICHEN GENOSSEN- 

schapten fur 1914* i 9 x 5 i 1916, 1917 and 1918. Jarhgciage 2i, 22, 33, 24, unci 25. Berlin, 
1916 1917, 1918 and 1919 

As a result of the War, the work of several kinds of agricultural 
co-operative societies has developed considerably in comparison with that 
of other kinds. We shall find a notable instance of this in studying 
the co-operative societies for purchase and sale in Germany. 

§ I. DEVELOPMENT DURING THE WAR OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
FOR PURCHASE AND SALE. 

The development of co-operative societies for purchase and sale dur¬ 
ing the war was similar to that of the agiicultural credit banks. They, too, 
increased their business turnover rather than their number. The number 
of societies organized and dissolved, during the period 1914 to 1918, was 
as follows: 


Year Organized Dissolved 

1913- 14. 475 39 

1914- 15. 37 25 

1915- 16. 87 17 

1916- 17. 85 7 

1917- 18. 142 6 
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The data for the first year of war 1914-1915 include 24 societies organ¬ 
ized and 11 dissolved during the last two months of peace, June and 
July 1914. The following table show the comparison betwem the net in¬ 
crease in the pre-war period and during the war years : 

Year 

1910- II 

1 9 11- I 2 

1912- 13 

1913- I4 

1914- I5 

1915- 16 

1916- I7 

1917- 18 

A rapid decline is noticeable during the first year of the war, from 236 
in 1913 to 32 in 1914 but a notable recovery occurred in the following years, 
so that in the last year of war the increase (136) is nearly equal to that of 
1912-13 (146). The total numerical increase from 1 August 1914 to 
1 June 1918 was 361. 

The number of co-operative societies for purchase and sale as compared 
with that of the agricultural co-operative societies as a whole for the years 
1910 to 1918 was as follows : 


Net 

increase 

66 

71 

146 

236 

32 

70 

*78 

136 


Year 

Total number 
ot agricultural 
co-operative societies 

Number 

of co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale 

1910 .... 

. 23,845 

2,280 

I9II .... 

. 24,724 

2,346 

1912 .... 


2,417 

1913 .... 

. 27^9 2 

2,564 

1914 .... 


2,809 

1915 .... 

. 28,555 

2,842 

1916 .... 

. 28,752 

2 912 

1917 .... 


2,990 

1918 .... 

. 29,609 

3,126 


Thus the co-operative societies for purchase and sale represent about 
one ninth of all German agricultural co-operative societies. 

Table I shows the distribution of the co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale amongst the territories of the various States and provinces dur¬ 
ing the years of the war: 
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Table I. — Territorial Distribution of Co-operative Societies for Purchase 
and Sale during 'the Years of the War . 


1 

States and provinces 

1914 

1915 

1916 

i 

1917 

1918 

East Prussia. 

27 

1 

30 I 

1 

1 31 

34 

34 

West Prussia. 

18 

x8 ; 

I 18 

17 

18 

Brandenburg. 

18 

18 

18 

21 

23 

Pomerania. 

30 

29 

30 

32 

| 32 

Pnsna^ifl. 

108 

107 1 

105 

106 

HI 

Silesia. 

60 

57 | 

57 

57 

58 

Saxony. 

44 

42 1 

40 

40 

42 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

116 

119 | 

129 

135 

160 

Hanover. 

234 

239 ; 

27s 

i 292 

306 

Westphalia. 

256 

255 1 

256 

263 

282 

Hesse-Nassau . . . . * . 

96 

IOI 

109 

121 

137 

Rhine Province. 

1 220 

1X8 

225 

234 

245 

Hohenzollem. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Kingdom of Prussia. 

1,230 

1,236 

1,296 

L 355 

M 52 

Bavaria on right bank of Rhine. . . 
Bavaria on left bank of Rhine (Pala- j 

55 

1 

55 

53 

55 

55 

tinate). 

198 

199 

201 

201 

201 

Kingdom of Bavaria. 

253 

• 254 

254 

256 

256 

Saxony . i 

1 84 

85 

85 

87 

80 

Wurtemberg. 

1 23 

26 

27 

27 

30 

Baden.] 

1 850 

876 

879 

883 

892 


1 213 

211 

214 

222 

241 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin „. 

1 5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.| 

1 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oldenburg. 

l 103 

IOI 

102 

104 

108 

Brunswick. 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

Anhalt. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 

I 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt. 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Waldeck. 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Reuss (Elder Branch). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Reuss (Younger Branch). 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Schaumburg-I 4 ppe. 

X 

1 

I 

1 

X 

Wppe. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Lubeck. 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Bremen. 

— 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

Hamburg. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Alsace-Lorraine. 

4 

4 1 

4 

4 

4 

Germany. 

1 2,809 

2,842 

2,9I2 f 

2,990 

3,126 

German Colonies (i) . . .. 

! 5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


(i) Windhuk Co-operative Society for Purchase and Sale, Co-operative Society for the 
sale of Agricultural Products in Caribib, Co-operative Society for Purchase in Caribib, 
Co-operative Society for Purchase and Sale in Omaruru, Agricultural and Economic Union 
of Gibeon in German South-West Africa. 
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The extremely unequal distribution over the different territories of 
the German Confederation of co-operative societies for purchase and sale 
is especially noticeable in Table I. Baden, with 850 of these societies be¬ 
fore the war, and 892 in 1918, possesses alone almost one third of the total 
number of co-operative societies for purchase and sale. Next, a long way 
behind, comes Westphalia, with respectively 256 and 282 societies. Next 
come Hanover, the Rhine Province, Hesse and the Palatinate ^ith over 200 
each. Posnania, Schleswig-Holstein and Oldenburg have over 100 each. 
In 11 states and provinces the numbers vary from 14 (in Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha) to 96 (in Hesse-Nassau); in 14 there are less than 10 societies in 
each; five states have absolutely no co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale. 

Where there were few of these societies hardly any increase occurred 
during the war. The greatest increase took place in Hanover, where the 
number rose from 234 societies in 1914 to 306 in 1918. Schleswig-Holstein 
and Baden increased respectively by 36 and 42 societies. 

As regards the form of liability, the societies were divided, during 
the years of the war, as shown in Table II: 

Table II. — Nature of the Liability of Co-operative Societies for Purchase 

and Sale. 


Yea.- 

| Unlimited liability 

Limited liability 

1 

Liability to make 
unlimited supplementary 
payments 

1 Number i 

1 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

1914 . 

1,329 

! 

47*3 

! 1 

i >477 

! 

52.6 

3 

0.1 

1915 . 

1*319 

46-4 

1,520 

53-5 ] 

1 3 

0.1 

1916. 

1,354 1 

46.5 

1.555 

53-4 

'3 

0.1 

1917 . 

1 , 37 ° j 

l 45,8 

1,617 

' 54-1 

3 

O.I 

1918. 

1,408 

45.1 

1 1,713 

54-8 

3 

O.I 


In Table II we see that the limited liability societies, both before and 
during the war, were more numerous than those with unlimited liability. 

The societies with the power of calling for unlimited supplementary 
payments are but an insignificant number, as is the case also with other co¬ 
operative agricultural societies. 

The further data that we give in this article do not refer, as is the 
case with the above, to alf the co-operative societies for purchase and sale, 
but only to those which are affiliated to the National Federation of 
German Agricultural Co-operative Societies [Reichsverband let deutschen 
landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften ), and which have communicated 
reports on their work to the Federation. Table IH shows the number of 
these as compared with the total number of co-operative societies for 
purchase and sale. 
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Table III. Xambu ot Co opuatiee ^oueues ]or Purchase thud S ale 
affiliated io the Xational Federation iJnch have cent in Refroits. 


Yeai 


Number 
of co-operative 
societies for 
purchase and sale 


Number 
of co operative 
societies 
affilutedto the 
Federation 


Co opeiative societies which 
sent in reports 


Number 


°o of societies 
affiliated to tlic 
Federation 


1914 - • 

.... 

. 

2,809 

2,228 1 

2,168 

97-3 

1915 • • 

• 

. . 

2,842 

2,247 

2,194 

99.7 

1916 . . 

. 

. . . 1 

2,912 

2,225 1 

2,219 

97-6 

1917 . * 

.... 

. . . 

2,990 

2,295 1 

2,255 

98.3 

1918 . . 

... 

• 

3,126 

2,373 1 

2,213 

93-3 


The decline in the percentage in 1918 (5 %) as compared with the pre¬ 
vious year, is chiefly attributable to the increased number of accountants 
mobilized. The statistics of the National Federation comprise two thirds 
of all the co-operative societies for purchase and sale in Germany; thus the 
conclusions drawn hold good, on broad lines, for all co-operative societies 
for purchase ano sale. 

The first of these institutions was founded in 1868, in the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse, where in the following decade they had become quite 
numerous. Of the societies which have sent in reports, 12.69 % already 
existed in 1888, whilst 87.31% were formed after the Law on Co-operation 
was passed in 1SS9; of these 14.67 % were formed between 1889 and 1895, 
19.41 % between 1S96 and 1900, 22.71 % between 1901 and 1905,17.34 % 
between 1906 and 1910, and 13.18 % between 1911 and 1915. Whilst in 
the east and in Mecklenburg there has been a pause in the organization of 
these societies, the west and south of Germany, with the exception of Alsace- 
Lorraine, have organized the greatest number of new societies during this 
period. 

The total number of members amounted to 252,324 belonging to 2,168 
societies in 1914; 257,535 belonging to 2,194 societies in 1915 ; 269,936 be¬ 
longing to 2,219 societies in 1916 ; 282,335 belonging to 2,247 societies in 
1917, and finally 248,710 belonging to 2,213 societies in 1918. The large 
decline of 34,000 membeis, in round figures, in the last year is accounted for 
by the decline in the number of federations which sent in reports, especially 
Mecklenburg, Rhenish-Prussia III, Alsace-Lorraine I and II: this last 
district alone, at the end of 1916-17, had a membership of 37,509. 

The same reason partly accounts for the decline in the average 
number of members of co-operative buying -societies, which worked 
out at 114 in 1917-18, a<* compared with 126 in 1916-17, 122 in 1915-16 
and 117 in 1914-15. 


§ 2. Composition op the working capital. 

To carry on their double function of buying agricultural requisites 
and selling agricultural products the co-operative societies must have an 
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adequate working capital consistingy>aitl\ Q f capital owned by the socie¬ 
ties and partly of capital bonowed iioin outsiders. 

1. The owned capital consists of the share capital, reserve funds and 
business reseives of the vanous societies. The total ".hare-capital during 
the years of the w ar is given in Table IV. 


Table IV. — 1 otal Shot e G pit il tiom 1914 to 191S (m maiki). 


Year 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Total amount 

per society 

| per member 

3.983,926 

1.838 

16 

4,288,097 

^,184 

18 

4,1-67.251 

2,213 

17 

5 , ^ 6 , 53-1 

2,402 

19 

5,765,856 

2,777 

25 


The total amount of ’share capital has increased considerably, by 
neaily 50 per cent. The gieaiest increase occurred in the third year of 
the war, 1917, when the total increased from 4,467,251 marks in 1916 to 
5,416,534 marks, that is by neaily 1,000,000 marks. The average, both 
for societies and members, increased in the same proportion, about 50 per 
cent. 

The total of the reserve funds and the business reserves reached, dur¬ 
ing the years in question, nearly three times the total share capital. 


Tabie V. — Total o] Reset ie FutuIs and Bustle* s Reserves 
bow 1914 to ioib (in hulks). 


Year 

Tot'll 

per societj 

per member 

1914. 

9,587,430 

4,422 

1 

38 

1915. 

10,294,087 

4,692 

39 

1916 . •»..••«• ■ ■ 

12,254,816 

5,926 

1 50 

1917. 

i 5,433» 2 52 

6,845 

55 

1918. 

I7o30,775 

8,165 

73 


Here also, we note during the war an uninterrupted increase speci¬ 
ally marked in the third yeai of war, 1917, in which year the total of the 
reserves rose from 12,254,8x6 marks to 15,345,252 marks. The total sum, as 
well as the average per society and per member, nearly doubled. Adding 
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together the totals of the two sources of capital above mentioned, we 
get the following result as the total owned capital: 

Tab fK VI. - - Total O u med Capital of the Societies . 


Ycai Marks 

1914. i3>57*>356 

* 9*5 . 14,582,184 

1916 . 16,722,067 

1917 . 20,851,786 

1918 . 23,296,631 


The owned capital of the co-operative societies for purchase and sale 
has, therefore, increased during the war by 10 millions of marks in round 
numbers, that is, it has nearly doubled in comparison with the total 
reached in the last pre-war year. 

2. The borrowed capital which is at the disposal of co-operative socie¬ 
ties, normally amounts to more than the owned capital, as can be seen from 
Table VII: ’ 


Table VII. — Total Borrowed Capital of the Societies. 

Year Marks 

1914 . 67 , 051,530 

1915 68,014,114 

1916 . 66,665,592 

1917 . 79 , 124,549 

1918 88,220,196 


If we compare the owned capital of the co-operative societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale with the capital borrowed by them, before the war and in 
1918, we see that (contrary to what we noticed in the case of the agricul¬ 
tural credit societies) there has been an increase in the ratio of owned to 
borrowed capital. 

It has, in fact, changed from 1 : 5 in 1914 to 1: 4 in 1918. It would, 
however, be advisable, in order to improve the economic status of the 
co-operative societies, further to increase the owned capital, by increasing 
the share capital and the reserves. 

3. By adding together owned and borrowed capital we obtain the total 
working capital of the co-operative societies during the years of the war. 

Tabie VIII. ■— Total Amount of the T Yorkiuq Capital . 


Year Marks 

1914 80,622,886 

*915 82,596,298 

19 16 83,387,659 

1917 . 99.976,335 

1918 111,516,827 
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The total working capital has, therefore, increased, during the war, 
by 30 million marks in round numbers — from 80 million marks in 1914 
to hi million in 1918. 

Table IX shows the distribution of co-opeiative societies for purchase 
and sale, according to the amount of their working capital, during the years 
of the war. 


Table IX. — Distribution of Societies according 
to Working Capital . 


Working capital 


Number of co-opeiative societies during the years 


Marks igif. 


Less than 500. 

- - | 66 

500- 

1,000. 

• •1 130 

1,000- 

2,000. 

• -1 195 

2,000- 

3,000. 

•. 152 


4,000. 

• * 147 

4,000- 

5,ooo. 

. . 1 117 

5,000- 

6,000. 

• •; 89 

6,000- 

7,000. 

. .1 87 

7,000- 

8,000. 

• - l 75 

8,000 - 

9.000 ..... 

• •! -65 

9,000- 

10,000 ...... 

65 

10,000- 20,000. 

393 

20,000- 30,000. 

• . 1 164 

30,000- 

40,000. 

9 i 

40,000- 50,000. 

56 

50,000- 60,000. 

42 

60,000- 70,000. 

23 

70.000- 80,000. 

13 

80,000- 90,000. 

15 

90,000-100,000. 

• -1 « 

100,000-250,000. 

• 73 

250,000-500,000 

24 

Over 500,000 

29 


1015 

1916 


1918 

58 * 

1 

73 

83 1 

89 

135 1 

141 ! 

152 

157 

199 

223 1 

272 

276 

172 1 

192 i 

218 

215 

142 | 

158 ! 

183 

159 

126 

130 j 

128 

147 

77 1 

109 

108 

100 

89 

86 

102 

83 

81 I 

94 

69 

67 

69 1 

50 i 

75 

74 

7 1 

66 1 

63 

63 

364 

361 

346 

310 

i77 

1 *53 

127 

n8 

77 

65 

72 

57 

64 

1 54 

37 

22 

37 

33 

24 

34 

30 

1 23 

23 

18 

16 

18 

1 n 

11 

14 

1 15 

I 17 


15 

13 

1 12 

10 

82 

67 

i 75 

59 

26 

29 

! 27 

39 

29 

30 

1 31 

41 


We see in Table IX that the largest group of co-operative societies is 
that with a working capital of from 10,000 to 20,000 marks, but this group, 
as also all those having over 20,000 marks working capital, has decreased 
numerically, during the war, whereas those with less capital (up to 7,000 
marks) have increased. The only exception to this rule is the last group, 
with over half a million of marks capital, which has increased from 29 
societies in 1914 to 41 in 1918. 
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§ 3. COIXECTIVE PURCHASE. 

The war has caused very characteristic changes as regards collective 
purchase, both in the extent and nature of the business. Co-operation for 
purchase of agricultural requisites, which during times of peace was con¬ 
stantly developing, diminished during the war. 

The total value of goods dealt with declined in spite of their increased 
price. This decline was, as we shall see, insignificant but it was essentially 
symptomatic, and only to be explained by the special circumstances of 
war economy. At the outbreak of the war, international economic bonds 
were loosened, world commercial exchanges lost their normal value, and the 
importation of goods almost ceased. Germany no longer received cattle 
feeds from the east, nor chemical fertilizers from over-seas. This general 
lack of foreign goods was naturally reflected in the reduced purchases made 
by the co-operative societies. On the other hand goods that were obtain¬ 
able could not be freely bought by the societies because of requisitions, 
limitations imposed on freedom of trade, maximum prices and other govern¬ 
ment measures. We thus explain the decline of purchases by co-operative 
societies; we cannot, however, give an accurate statement of the value of 
this decline for the several kinds of requisites during the war years as com¬ 
parable data are lacking for they refer from year to year to different num¬ 
bers of societies. Nevertheless so as to give a general idea of this branch 
of co-operative activity, we give in Table X (pages 673 and 674) the 
data relating to the quantities and values.of fertilizers, cattle feeds, and 
seeds sold during the war by different federations. 

Table X shows a decrease in the value of agricultural requisites pur¬ 
chased during the war, after some fluctuations in value, from 164,133,879 
marks in 1914 to 159,621,555 marks in 1918, i. e. a decline of nearly 5 mil¬ 
lions of marks. 

A better idea of the amount of goods purchased by the co-operative 
societies is obtained by considering the weight of the goods than their 
money value, since the purchasing power of money diminished very greatly 
during the last years of the war. We notice that chemical fertilizers declin¬ 
ed greatly in 1917* the third year of the war. The reduction amo unt ed 
to nearly 4 millions of half-quintals, from 17 millions of zentner in 1914 
to 13 mil l io ns in 1917 ; in 1918, however, they reached 19 millions : this 
is explained by the fact that instead of fertilizers containing a high per¬ 
centage of phosphoric acid, potassium salts and especially kainit were used. 
Feeding stuffs decreased from 9 million half-quintals in 1914 to 3 % in 
1918, a decrease of nearly 60 %. Seeds are the only things which increased 
in quantity, by nearly one third as compared with 1914. 

b The purchases of agricultural requisites by the central co-operative 
societies for purchase (whose working during the war we have described in 
an article published in our issue of August) increased considerably; in 1918 
the last year of the war, they were double the purchases of 1914. Table XI 
(page 675) shows the value of goods purchased by them in the different years. 



Table X. — Quantity and Value of Agricultural Requisites Sold by the Federations from igi4 to igi8. 
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Table XI. — Value of Agricultural Requisites bought through 
the 28 Central Co-operative Societies affiliated to the National Federation . 

Year Millions oi marks 

1914 . 191.8 

1915 . 208.5 

1916 259.3 

1917 351-6 

1918 348.1 


The value increased from 191.8 millions of marks in 1914 to 348.1 in 
1918. But here again, if we consider the total quantity purchased, the 
situation is less favourable, as is shown in Table XII. 


Table XII. — Quantity of Agricultural Requisites bought through 
the 28 Central Co-operative Societies affiliated to the National Federation. 


Year Half quintals 

1914 . 64,512,141 

1915 . 64765,984 

1916 . 62,961,523 

1917 . 67,754,846 

1918 . 64,755,572 


After a decline in quantity in 1916 there is an increase in 1917 and in 
1918 the figure is again that of pre-war period. Although collective pur¬ 
chases were also made by the agricultural credit societies, by co-operative 
dairies and by the co-operative societies for storing grain, it can be said 
that during the war co-operative societies did not increase their purchases. 
This, as we have already pointed out, was due partly to the lack of the ne¬ 
cessary goods in the country, partly to legislation which prevented these 
goods being freely sold to the public and the co-operative societies. 


§. 4. Collective sale. 

The sale of agricultural products by the co-operative societies reveals 
a totally different situation. Before the war this branch of co-operation 
was developing slowly as compared with co-operative purchase. This com¬ 
paratively recent form of co-operative enterprise lacked that full knowledge 
of the technical and economic aspects of commerce which is indispensable 
for the prosperity of the difficult business of selling. If we consider the 
value and quantity of agricultural products sold by the co-operative socie¬ 
ties during the last five years before the war we can easily see the practic¬ 
ally stationary condition of this business. 
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Table XIII. — Value and Quantity of Aericnltiual Products sold 
irom 1910 to 1914. 


Year 

Value of agricultural 
products sold 

Quantity ol cereals sold 

Quantity of potatoes sold 

1 

No. of 

co-operative | 
societies 

1 

| Marks 

1 

1 

1 No. of , 

1 co-operative 
| societies 

I 

Marks ! 

1 

No. of 

1 co-operative 
societies 

Maiks 

1910 

205 

1 

59.982,947 

1 

236 

1 

7 , 094,271 

1 

41 

457,984 

1911 

222 

63,047,313 

212 

6 , 8 X 7,633 

41 

578,053 

1912 

228 

52,373,542 

213 

6,208,535 

| 66 

642,525 

1913 

156 1 

1 61,302,8271 

130 

7,109,431 

53 

601,271 

1914 

126 ! 

1 61,2x3847 

1 

249 

7 , 469,157 

44 

788,883 


Although a comparison of tlie different years in this case, as in the case 
of purchases, is not quite correct, as the statistical data for the several 
years contain much that is not comparable, yet on consulting Table XIII 
we see a notable increase only in the sale of potatoes, whereas, both the 
quantity of cereals, and the total value of agricultural products sold show 
only a small increase. 

The war brought about entirely new conditions for the further and more 
ample development of this form of trade. During the war the home 
markets were organized and efforts were made to meet their needs by 
invoking the active collaboration of every organization in the country 
which could in any way assist in the mattei. We have already seen, in 
the article published in our August issue, in what measure and with 
what success the co-operative societies answered to this call. Here we will 
content ourselves with giving the figures which show the extent of this col¬ 
laboration in the matter of provisioning the people and the army during the 
wax years. Table XIV shows the value of agricultural products sold dur¬ 
ing the war by the various federations. 

We see that the sale value constantly increased during the war. From 
80 million marks in 1914 it grew to 112 million in 1915, to 124 million in 
1917 and to 273 million in 1918 ; thus during the war the value of goods sold 
by the co- operative societies increased three-fold. Most of this increase was 
due to the Pomeranian Federation, whose sales rose from 44 million marks 
in 1914 to 182 million marks in 1918, thus quadrupling their value. The 
Federation of Posnania, District I, grew from 2 y 2 million marks in 1914 to 
34 millions in 1918. The tendency to an increase in value of sales of 
agricultural goods is general. That it is not a question of a fictitious in¬ 
crease, caused by the lesser buying powrer of money, is proved by the quanti¬ 
ties of cereals and potatoes sold through the co-operative societies during 
the same period. 
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Table XIV. — Value of Agricultural Products sold from 1915 to 1918. 


Federations 

1915 1 

1916 | 


ii 

W !| 


19x8 

ii 

ip 

!l 

Marks 

No. 

of co-opera¬ 
tive societies 

Marks 

1 

No. 

of co-opera¬ 
tive societies 

II 

Marks j 

1 

No. 

of co-opera¬ 
tive societies 

Marks 

Ei ml and ....... 

X 


xo 

265,289 


1,537,690 | 

7 

1,336,171 

West Prussia. .... 

6 

— 

6 

181,028 

— 

- 1 

X2 

3,628,243 

Brandenburg , . . . . 

4 

2,739,397 

4 

3,077,520 

4 

2,704,389 

4 

2,896,929 

Pomerania. 

23 

44,149,356 

22 

65,171,9og 

22 

113,980, *49* 

22 

182,674,594 

Posnania I. 

23 

2,717,476 

22 

,375,526 

22 

29,879.561 

22 

34,412,304 

> II. 

17 

19,694,481 

17 

16,661,3 76 

17 

30,099,969 , 

l8 

17,373,732 

Silesia I. 

X 

— 

X 

— 

X 

_ 1 

X 

— 

» II. 

51 


46 

1,313,534 

45 

— | 

46 

667,505 

Piovince of Saxony. . 

41 

244,623 

40 

— 

22 

29,037,459 

39 

834,271 

Schleswig-Holstein . . 

no 

— 

113 

— 

xx8 

2,083 

128 

73,997 

Hanover. 

180 

803,676 

195 

243,639 

209 

279,859 

125 

480,198 

Westphalia I. 

2 

1,594,165 

3 

20,318 

2 

1 — 

2 

— 

» II. 

230 

— 

228 

— 

234 

1 256 

239 

— 

Nassau. 

66 

2,705 

64 

— 

64 

| - 

67 

— 

Rhenish Prussia I. . 

135 

119,585 

139 

267,760 1 

x 4 i 

99.257 

x6o 

42,064 

» » II. . 

78 

— 

76 

— 

73 | ~ 

78 

— 

> » III. . 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— j 

— 

— 

Bavaria.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

4,517,610 

24 

4,120,699 

Palatinate. 

142 

212,999 

I 4 2 

— 

138 

— 

136 

25,162 

Kingdom of Saxony. . 

75 

8,712,934 

75 

14,325,673 

75 

17,265,830 

76 

1,2553,776 

Wurttemberg . . . .* 

25 

— 

26 

1,2/7,878 

34 

4,208,818 

28 

3,061,325 

Ttfl/lwi ........ 

726 

— 

729 

— 

733 

7,044,357 

736 

— 

Hesse. 

153 

1 27,*21 

156 

— 

157 

982,857 

168 

326,433 

Oldenburg. 

80 

207,0x6 

76 

12,030 

67 

40,543 

75 

2,005,852 

Mecklenburg. 

1 

— 

X 

5,091 

X 

— 

— 

— 

Alsace-Iyorraine I . . 

3 

— 

3 

— 

3 

—■ 

— 

— 

» » II . . 

23 

20,750 

33 

127,889 

23 

166,551 

1 _ 

— 

Total . . . 

2,194 

81,246,584 

2,2X9 

112,325,951 

2,255 

ll 

241,847,537 

|* 2213 

273,518482 


T\ble XV. — Quantity of Cereals and Potatoes sold from 1915 to 1918. 


Year 

v Cereals l 

Potatoes 

No. 

of co-operative 
societies 

Half 

quintals 

No. 

of co-operative 
societies 

Half 

quintals 

1915 . 

145 

7.585.271 

47 

1,081,462 

1916. 

176 , 

1 9,270.943 

57 

97«>,II3 

1917 . 

191 

12,655,839 

52 

2,374,259 

1918. 

192 

1 14,229,050 

63 

3,533,521 
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The quantity of cereals sold was doubled and the quantity of potatoes 
was trebled during the war. The proportion between the total value of 
goods sold collectively and goods bought collectively has changed during 
the war as follows: 


Table XVI. — VaUie of Collective Purchases and Sales from 1914 to 1918. 

Value of purchases Value of sales 


Years (marks) (marks) 

_ _ * __ 

1914 . l64,I33i879 61,213,847 

1915 . 176,518,911 81,246,584 

1916 . 166,486,822 112,325,951 

1917 . 184,695,729 241,847,537 

1918 . 159,621,555 273,518,482 


Whilst at the beginning of the war the total value of collective purchases 
was greater by two-and-a-half times than that of the sales, in 1915 the pro¬ 
portion had declined to twice, in 1916 to one-and-a-half times, in 1917 the 
value of sales was about one-and-a-third times as great as the purchases 
and in 191S over one-and-a-half times as great. 

We find almost the same state of affairs if we examine the total value 
of the purchases and sales of the central co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale during the period from 1914 to 1918; these are shown in 
Table XVII. 


Table XVII. — Value of Goods Bought and Sold 
by the Central Co opera Inc Sureties . 

Value of purchases Value ol sales 


Year (millions of marks) (millions ot marks) 

1914 . I 9 I -3 73-8 

1915 . 308.5 94.5 

1916 . 259.3 199.9 

1917 . 351.6 221.6 

1918 . 348.1 323.6 


Here, too, the total value of purchases is, in the last year of peace, 
almost three times the value of the sales, but thence omvajrd in consequence 
of the more rapid development of the sales as compared with the purchases 
the two totals are almost equal in the last year of the war. The difference, 
which before the war was of nearly 117.5 millions of marks in favour of 
the purchases, declined to barely 24.5 millions in 1918. 
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§ 5. Total ri sines*/done and net profits of a he central 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

The total business done, that is the total of purchases and sales, were 
as follows during the war: 


Year Millions of marks 

1914 . 265.9 

1915 . 303-1 

1916 . 459-3 

1917 . 573-2 

1918 . 671.7 


Thus during the war the total business done became two-and-a-half 
times as great as it was in 1914. 

The total net profits of the principal central co-operative societies 
belonging to the National Federation, expressed in actual figures and in 
percentages of the total business done were as follows : 



Total 

The net profit 

Year 

net piofit 

c\pies«ed as a percentage 


(m millions of marks) 

of the total business done 

19x4 . 


iC 

0 

1915 • 

.■••.as. 2.76 . . • « 

.... 0.98 

1916 . 

• • ••*••• 9-55 • * • • 

... a 2.21 

1917 . 

.■a..... 6*43 “ * * 

.... 1.32 

1918 . 


.... O.93 


The situation of the central co-operative societies appears to be very 
favourable from the financial point of view, the net profits having increased 
from 3 million marks in 1914 to 5 millions in 1918, i. e. two-and-a-half 
times. If, however, they are considered in relation to the total business done, 
these profits are not much above those of the last year of peace 1914; 
this is accounted for by the unexampled increase in expenses. 


In short we can say that the growth of co-operative societies for purchase 
and sale and the development of their purchasing operations was restrict¬ 
ed by the war, but, on the other hand, they greatly increased their sale 
business. Thus by shifting their economic centre of gravity from buying 
to selling, they were able to participate successfully in the economic life 
of the country and add their contribution to its economic resistance. 
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MISCKU ,ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

GERMANY 

FORMATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR RECLAIMING LAND IN PRUSSIA. 

— Illnstrierte Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung, N° 67-68 Berlin, 17 July 1920. 

The Law of. 5 May 1920 for the formation of co-operative societies for 
redaitning land, seeks by suitable use of marshy, moorland and similar 
lands, not only to bring the land into better condition, but to open up new 
land for cultivation, thus prodding in the country itself a larger area of 
land for growing the food of the nation. 

According to the law, owners of marshy, moorland, or similar lands 
can form themselves into co-operative sodeties for the transformation of 
such land (after first having regulated the watercourses and at the same 
time built roads and carried out the necessary drainage and irrigation 
‘works) into fields, meadows, pasture-land or woods, to manage them as 
required and to cultivate them. These alterations must be carried out 
with the gieatest regard to the preservation of natural beauty spots and 
natural defensive positions. The procedure for the formation of these 
co-operative societies will be under the direction of the President of the 
LandeskuUuramt who will also provide for the supervision of the sodety until 
the work of redamation has been finished; he will nominate a commissioner 
to treat with the parties interested. The rules, to be drawn up by the com¬ 
missioner in agreement with the members of the sodety, must be approved 
by the Minister of Agriculture. The president and officers of the 
co-operative sodety will be elected by the members but will act under State 
control. The supervising authoricy is authorized immediately to carry 
out the regulations it may make. The importance of this law lies in the 
possibility of rapidly putting under cultivation, managing and utilizing 
marshy and infertile lands even against the will of their owners. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND IN 1918-19. — Report of the Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society, Ltd., for the year ending 31st March, 1919. Dublin, 1920. 
— Coffey (D.): Another Year’s W T ork of the I. A. O. S., in Better Business , No. 2. Dublin, 
February 1920. 

The fact that the cessation of hostilities occurred within the period 
to which the latest Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Sodety 
refers, gives the Committee occasion to remark upon the manner in which 
the agricultural co-operative movement in Ireland had stood the crudal 
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test of tlie war-years. " Its steady growth and remarkabl} r rapid develop¬ 
ment in a few directions, ” says the Report, “ afford yet another pioof 
of the superiority of ro-operaiive organization under conditions of stress. 
The societies have not onl}- held together, but have also improved their 
buildings and equipment as well as their business methods, and have 
increased their output to an extent greater than during any other period. ” 
General Progress . — The following table shows the general progress 
made by the movement in 1918 : 

Table I. — General Statistics, 1917, 1918. 


Total Number of Societies. 

Number of Societies furnishing Returns . . 
Membership. 

Paid up Share Capital. 

Loan Capital. 

Total Turnover. 

Average Turnover per Society. 

Aveiage Turnover per Member. 


1917 1 

1918 , 

1 Increase 

937 

950 

13 

677 

799 ' 

— 

113,54° 

H 

H 

M 

4 * 

4? 

3-844 

£ 

£ 

£ 

272.781 

324,673 

49,992 

370.973 

551,112 

S0.139 

-,374.438 

0,087,668 

. 1,513,230 

S,ooo 

9-576 

1,576 

66 1 

77 

| 11 


The figures for the two years are not strictly comparable, owing to 
the much larger proportion of societies which furnished returns in 1918 
than in 1917. Generally speaking, however, it is societies which have not 
commenced or have ceased to do business, or the less active societies which 
fail to furnish returns so that the results would not be very different if 
more complete returns could be obtained. 

The total turnover of the societies from the inception of the move¬ 
ment in 1889 to the end of 1918 was £62,286,691, of which £42,577,383 
represented sales of butter and other produce, £18,909,149 sales of agri¬ 
cultural requisites, etc., and £800,159 advances made by agricultural 
banks. 

Creameries . — We now give statistics of the co-operative creameries 
in 1917 and 1918 (Table II, page 682). 

Several points are clearly brought out by these statistics. It will 
be noted, for instance, that the societies have considerably increased 
their loan capital (which includes bank overdrafts) without correspondingly 
increasing their share capital. The growing extent to which cheese-mak¬ 
ing is being taken up by the societies is also noticeable. The dairy socie¬ 
ties were impelled to this change of practice by the policy of the Food 
Controller in relation to cheese and the change would probably have been 
more marked had the societies been able more easily to provide the neces- 
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sary building and plant and to secure the services of qualified persons to 
make the cheese. Most striking, however, is the decrease in the amount 
of milk received by the creameries. The diminution of the milk supply 
is a general phenomenon throughout Ireland, and is of such importance that 
it is the subject of investigation of two Commissions. The higher prices 
prevailing in 1918 caused the value of the butter sold in that year to be 
higher than in 1917, although the quantity was considerably less. 


Table II. — Statistics of Creameries , 1917 and 1918. 





Increase 

1 

1 

1917 

1918 

(+) 

or decrease 

1 

1 

1 


(-) 

* 1 


i 


Number of Dairy Societies . . 

337 

339 

+ 2 

Number of Auxiliaries (not separately 




registered). 

98 

98 

— 

Membership. 

50,052 

49,810 

- 242 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid up Share Capital. 

163,313 

172,970 

+ 9,657 

Loan Capital . 

168.546 

266,731 

*+ 98,185 

Sales : Butter. 

, 4,273,789 

1 4,542,880 

269,091 

Cheese, cream and milk.. 

315,645 

738,254 

1+ 422,609 

Other sale*. 

650,445 

658,362 

1 7,917 

Total Sales. 

1 5.239,879 

5 , 939,496 

+ 699,621 

Nett Profit. 

<>0,235 

61,458 

— 

Loss. 

' 2,375 

15,629 

— 

Reserve Fund. 

301,241 

332,638 

+ 31,397 

Gallons of Milk received. 

, 93 , 299,391 

82,642,726 

—10,656,665 

Pounds of Butter made. 

37 , 477,349 

31,017,515 

— 6,459,834 


The slight diminution in the membership is possibly due to the fact 
that a few societies were dissolved in 1918. The number of societies has 
been maintained undiminished by the formation of new societies, but 
these naturally would not have as many members as the old-established 
societies which are lost to the movement. 

Agricultural Societies. — This class of society is primarily intended 
for the supply of agricultural requisites, but there is a growing tendency 
to supply household requirements as well, which accounts in large measure 
for the considerable increase in the business of these societies shown in 
Table III (page 683). 

the glowing complexity of the business of these societies emphasizes 
the necessity for highly qualified and well-paid managers. Difficulty is 
being experienced in finding suitable men, but a training scheme is being 
carried out under the direction of a joint committee of the Irish Agricul- 
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tural Organisation Society, the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, the 
Co-operative Reference Library, and the Irish Sectional Board of the Co¬ 
operative Union. 


Tabte III.— Statistics of Agricultural Societies , 1917 and 1918. 



— 

■— — =-=-=-=-^ 

1 


1917 

1918 

Increase 

Number of Societies. 

261 

279 

18 

Membership. 

31,200 

34,818 

3,618 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid up Share Capital. 

49,862 

73,194 

23,332 

Loan Capital. 

94,594 

147,125 

52,531 

Total Sales. 

691,943 

995,290 

303,347 

Nett Profit. 

17,147 

22,941 

— 

Loss. 

930 

2,595 

— 

Reserve Fund. 

33,921 

46,527 

12,606 


Credit Societies . — The utility of the agricultural credit societies has 
largely diminished as a result of the-increased agricultural prosperity and 
many of them, have ceased to do business. Of these, 33 have been elimin¬ 
ated from the statistics for 1918. Table IV contains statistics of the credit 
societies in 1917 and 1918. 


Table IV- — Statistics of Credit Societies , 1917 and 1918. 




1917 

1918 

Increase 

(+) 

or decrease 
(—) 

Number of Societies. 


171 

1 

138 

- 

33 

Membership. 


17,139 

15,881 

— 

1,258 



£ 

& 


£ 

Loan Capital. 

• • ■ • 

9,693 

7,968 

— 

1,725 

Deposits. 


34 ,U 9 

48,675 

+ 

14496 

Total Capital. 

• • - » 

43,872 

56,644 

+ 

12,772 

Loans Gianted. 


4/,993 

33,453 

— 

8,540 

Number of Loans Granted . . . 


4,792 

3,640 

— 

1,152 



£ 

£ 


£ 

Loans Outstanding.. 


43,457 

36,151 

— 

7 > 3°6 

Expenses. 


854 

792 


— 

Nett Profit. 


357 

294 


— 

Loss. 


48 

89 


— 

Reserve Fund. 

* • * • 

4,521 

4,133 

— 

388 
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As an indication of prosperity the increase of the deposits is satisfac¬ 
tory, but there seems some doubt as to whether the societies can continue 
to justifiy their existence as credit societies. It is possible, however, that 
if the prices of agricultural produce fall from their present high level, there 
will again be an opportunity for the societies to prove their utility. 

Poultry Societies . — The number of poultry societies is small, but 
their business is substantial and increasing. One of them, the North Kil¬ 
kenny Society, sold eggs and poultry in 1918 to the value of nearly £60,000. 
The following table contains particulars of this class of society in 1917 
and 1918 : 


Table V. — Statistics of Poultry Societies , 1917 and 1918. 



1 



Increase 


1917 

1918 

or decrease 
(-) 

Number of Societies. 

12 

12 



Membership. 

3,582 

£ 

3,634 

£ 

+ 

58 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital. 

i,5i5 

i,534 

+ 

19 

Loan Capital. 

4,39i 

3,39° 

— 

1,001 

Total Sales. 

164,688 

229,441 

+ 

64,753 

Nett Profit. 

4,094 

3,673 


— 

Reserve Fund. 

10,604 

12,694 

1 

+ 

2,090 


A small proportion of the total sales represents the supply of requis¬ 
ites, but the great bulk of the trade is in poultry and eggs. 

Flax Societies . — The primary object of these societies is the working 
on co-operative lines of flax-scutching mills, but the total turn-over shownin 
Table VI includes, besides scutching receipts, value of tow and sales of seeds. 


Table VI. — Statistics of Flax Societies , 1917 and 1918. 



1917 

it,18 

Increase 

Number of Societies. 

14 

29 

15 

Membership... 

1 995 

2,357 

1,362 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital. 

5,925 

14,831 

8,906 

Loan Capital. 

6,428 

*1, *55 

4,827 

Buildings and Plant. 

12,751 

27,766 

15,015 

Turnover . 

8,662 

21,300 

12,638 

Net Profit. 

2,029 

2,742 

— 

Loss. 

7 

572 

— 

Reserve Fund. 

3,725 

6,734 

3,009 
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The remarkable increase shown by these societies corresponds to the 
increased piodnction of flax in Ireland occasioned by the great demand for 
linen, particularly for the manufacture of aeroplanes. Most of the socie¬ 
ties are in the Province of Ulster, to which flax-growing was previously 
almost exdusivel}’ confined, but there is one successful society in the Pro¬ 
vince of Ueinster. 

The relative importance of the flax societies cannot be gauged by 
their turnover. It must be remembered that they do not, as the cream¬ 
eries do, buy raw material and sell a manufactured article. They are 
merely paid for scutching the flax, that is for putting it through one of the 
essential processes of manufacture. The flax remains throughout the 
property of the member, who sells it on his own account after it has been 
scutched; the sales of flax do not, therefore, figure in the turnover of the 
society. 

Miscellaneous Societies. — The number of miscellaneous societies has 
increased from 34 to 43, the new societies being mainly registered for mill¬ 
ing business. The great difficulty in obtaining plant and raw material 
has, however, hampered the development of the milling societies. Table 
VII contains particulars of the miscellaneous societies. 


Tvble YIL — Statistics o{ Miscellaneous Societies , 1917 and 1918. 




I 

1917 

! 

; 

1918 

1 

Increase 
l (+) 

1 or decrease 

! <-> 

Number of Societies. 


34 

1 

1 43 

' + 

9 

Membership. 


9,579 

10,494 

'+ 

915 



£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

Paid-up Shaie Capital... 


30,321 

35,474 

1+ 

5.153 

Loan Capital. 


28,926 

14,528 

1 - 

14,398 

Total Sales. 


321,490 

473,271 

+ 

151,772 

Net Piufil. 


10,-482 

7,009 

1 

— 

Loss. 


205 

328 

1 

1 

— 

Reserve Fund . 


6,7 

9 , 3‘>4 

!+ 

2,618 


The bulk of the turnover shown in the foregoing table is made up by 
the Wexford Meat Supply Society, which increased its sales from £140,000 
in 1917 to £235,221 in 1918, and the Roscrea Bacon Factory, of which the 
turnover was £162,713 in 1918 as compared with £151,108 in 1917. The 
increase in the sales of the Roscrea Bacon Factory would have been larger 
but for the control of pig-curing, which limited the production of all bacon 
factories. 

Federations . — The Irish Co-operative Agency Society increased its 
turn-over from £+54,207 in 1917 to £481,176 in 1918. “ This is the 

more remarkable, ” says the Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
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Society, “ as the Government control of the distribution of butter, which 
was in operation since October 1917, arrested the development of the Soci¬ 
ety's growing export trade. Under the control, the Society cannot ex¬ 
port butter from Ireland direct to its customers in Great Britain, 
but fortunately it has been able to act through its depdts as dis¬ 
tributors under the Ministry of Food in Great Britain and thus, to some 
extent, maintains its connection with many of its old customers there. ” 
The progress of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society in 1918 was 
very st rik in g as is indicated by the following table. 


Tabib VIII. — The Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society m 1917 md 1918. 



' ! 

1917 

r - 

X918 

Inciease 

Number of Federated Societies. 

! 

1 

334 j 

379 

45 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Paid-up Share Capital (1). 

2I,2l6 

25,976 

4,760 

Loan Capital. 

24,216 

1 27,379 

3,163 

Total Sales. 

1 651,567 

914.241 

262,674 

Net Profit. 

5.577 

1 7.527 

— 

Reseive Fund. 

11,460 

1 13.072 

1 1.621 


(1) Including preference shares held by individual shareholders. 


The increase in the sales would probably have been even greater but 
for the restrictions in trading, the shortage in various kinds of commodi¬ 
ties and the lack of transport facilities. 


ITAIyY. 


1. TUB “ ISTITUTO NAZIONALB PI CREDITO PER IyA COOPBRAZIONB ” IN icjig. — 
Relaziune del Consiglio dtomiiustiazioue t>ul scsto cscrcizio e std bilancio al 31 di- 
cembre 1919. Rome, 1920. 

The Committee of Management of this prosperous institution, which 
was formed for the purpose of supplying credit to the various kinds of 
legally constituted co-operative societies and to their consortia, has re¬ 
cently published its sixth Report. In view ot the great and daily increasing 
work which the Istituto is carrying on, we think it desirable to give some 
account of its activity in 1919. 

The Report draws attention to the remarkable recent development of 
the co-operative societies for production and labour (cooperazione di pro - 
dusione e layoro). During the year in question 80 co-operative societies 
and consortia were granted credits to the total amount of 18,351,000 lire. 
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guaranteed by the surrender of orders for payment from public administra¬ 
tions to the value of 33,197,577 lire. The region in which the largest 
number of co-operative societies Were thus assisted was in Emilia (29), and 
the .same region received the largest sum of credit (8,292,000 lire) ; next 
came Latium (16), Venetia and Tuscany. Adding to the new undertak¬ 
ings the previous undertakings which were in course of completion and the 
increases due to additional works, we find at the end of the year that r,227 
co-operative societies, numbering 249,800 members, had completed or were 
in course of carrying out works to the value of 291,750,000 lire. 

These works were divided as follows: 196,815,000 lire among 897 co¬ 
operative societies in South Italy, with 189,800 members; 63,615,000 lire 
among 217 co-operative societies in Central Italy with 36,000 members 
and 31,320,000 lire among 113 co-operative societies in North Italy with 
24,000 members. The business financed by the IstiUdo between I Jan- 
nuary 1934 and 31 December 1919 amounted to over 366 million lire. Large 
government contracts were entered into by the co-operative societies of 
Reggio Emilia and Modena, and by the consoitia of Ravenna, Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Floience 

The Istituto Bcdcrale di Credito per il RLorgimcnfo ddle Venczie esta¬ 
blished by the decree of 24 March 1919, No. 497 (see our issue of February 
1920, page 124), enabled the co-operative labour societies of Venetia to carry 
out their work in a thorough manner. In Trentmo where co-operative socie¬ 
ties had suffered very much during the war, and where co-operative labour 
societies were unknown, 56 co-operative societies weie legally constituted 
with a share capital of 400,000 lire; they have a membership of over 9,000 
workmen and have undertaken reconstructive wfork of over 7 millions of 
lire value. 

The Report notes the great increase in the business done by the dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies , which to the number of 3,621 sold goods to 
the value of 1,218,400,000 lire, drawing directly or indirectlj" on the credit 
of the Istituto Nazwnale. 

The distributive co-operative societies have begun to federate them¬ 
selves in regional organizations. They have formed 33 provincial federa¬ 
tions which are to obtain their supplies from a single central organization; 
the Consorzio italiano dellc cooperative ed enti di consumo; of Milan, and the 
Consorzio nazionale di approvvigionamento, of Genoa, recently established, 
are to act in this capacity. 

The efficacy of this sort of co-operation, it is justly remarked, entirely 
depends ou two indispensable factors, direct dealings with the producers, 
thus completely eliminating the middlemen, and strict regulation of col¬ 
lective purchases and the standardization of orders so as to secure cheaper 
rates and reduce expenses. 

For the storage and distribution of certain goods the State availed 
itself of the special organizations formed by the co-operative societies 
and working under its supervision, such as the Istituto coopcrativo per gli 
scanibi colVestcro , which has the monopoly of trade in provisions with former 
enemy countries, and the Consorzio nazionale coopcrativo di mportazionc. 
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As regards agricultural co-operation, the business operations of 1919 
with the co-operative societies of northern, central and southern Italy 
amounted to 41,045,073 lire. The number of co-operative societies and of 
societies for the cultivation of communal lands [university agrarie) having 
direct or indirect relations with the Istituto Nazionale rose to 371 with 
218,000 members and purchasers. Apart from the university agrarie , 
the 10,000 hectares of land directly farmed by the co-operative societies 
in 1918 had increased more than threefold by 31 ^December last and about 
4,000 hectares of the land farmed was the property of the societies them¬ 
selves. 

There were 10,500 hectares under wheat on these farms, 4,200 hect¬ 
ares under other cereals (maize and rice), 15,860 hectares under hemp, beet, 
potatoes, tomatoes, forage crops and •vines. These co-operative societies 
purchased live stock to the value of 11 % million lire; machinery to the 
value of 3 % millions; and other farm requisites for about 5 millions; they 
paid during the year 6,700,000 lire in wages to members and 2,250,000 lire 
to workers who were not members. Of the loans current at the end of 
1919, amounting to 19,731,813 lire, one half may be taken as loans for 
plant and the other half for working expenses. 

The progress made by the agricultural societies of latium [universita 
agrarie), was equally important, 1 •thanks to the advances made by the Isti¬ 
tuto. The progress can be seen by comparing the following figures of the 
results obtained by these societies in the cultivation of cereals in 1918 and 
1919: hectares farmed in 1918, 27,000, in 1919, 117,000 ; m 1918 under 
cereals 12,000 hectares, in 1919, 52,000 hectares. In 1918 there were 75,000 
farmers belonging to the societies ; in 1919 there were 180,000. 

The Federazmie delle University Agrarie has recently been formed on 
a co-operative basis. A real need of such a federation was felt by the uni¬ 
versity agrarie which are corporate bodies [enti moralij but not co-operative 
societies. 

The number of co-operative groups for the cultivation of the land is 
steadily increasing; besides those of Emilia and Romagna there are very 
strong ones in the districts of Cremona, Milan and Piacenza, in the provin¬ 
ces of Novara, Mantua and Verona, and they show a decided tendency to 
increase in the Tuscan plains, in Apulia, Basilicata and Calabria. In the 
islands there is also a spontaneous increase in agricultural associations com¬ 
posed of peasants and labourers ; they pool their savings and ask insist¬ 
ently to be granted loans so that they may buy, or at any rate rent, large 
farms and lands (1). 

The Istituto Nazionale is of opinion that this movement should be 
encouraged, whilst eliminating the unsuitable and exaggerated tendencies. 


(1) By the Royal Decree of N° 516, published in the Gazetta Ufficiale of 4 May 1920, N° 105, 
it was enacted that a Section tor Eand and Agricultural Credit should be formed in the Istituto 
Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione , so as to grant credit to universitd agrarie and asso¬ 
ciations of workers who own'or rent land or who have become possessed of it by agreement. 
The initial capital of the Section was fixed at 50,000,000 lire. 
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on condition that it be wisely proportioned and disciplined, in the interest 
of agricultural workers themselves. It is especially advised that profits 
be used for the rapid extinction of debt on live stock and machinery, which 
are being paid for at very high prices, whilst wages should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

In 1919 the Istituto discounted in all 25,543 bills for 310,079,993 lire, 
showing an increase of 6,900 bills and of over 148 million lire as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. The number of direct clients rose from 651 to 
1,387 representing 5,370 co-operative associations (3,621 distributive socie¬ 
ties, 1,227 societies for production and labour, 349 agricultural societies, 
22 university agaric and 151 miscellaneous societies). The bills discounted 
covered in round figures the following amounts : 144 million lire in business 
guaranteed by orders for payment from public administrations; 100 mil¬ 
lion and a half of lire in business guaranteed by liens on goods; 11 million 
lire and three quarters on commercial business; over 41 million lire in 
transactions guaranteed by liens on crops, etc. 

The total business done for the six years amounted to 676,367,-098 lire ; 
the business done in the sixth year was almost equal to that transacted in 
all the previous years. 

This is a short summary of the work performed by the Institute dur¬ 
ing the last year. It has constantly aimed at the moral and material 
uplift of the working classes to be attained gradually by means of co¬ 
operation. 


* 

* * 


s. THE "ISTITUTO DI CREDITO PER UE COOPERATIVE” IN 1919. — Rclazioni e 
bilando approvati dairasscinblea degli azionisti del 7 aprile 1920. Milan, 1920. 

Apart from the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per U Coperazione, of which 
we have spoken in the foregoing note, there is in Italy another special 
institute for granting credit to co-operative societies : the Istituto di Credito 
per le Cooperative , of "Milan, which completed its fifteenth working year 
in 1919. In that year it granted 3,798 loans to 466 co-operative societies 
and private individuals to the value of 65,914,682 lire 68 cent, as follows: 

1,310 loans to 121 co-op. societies for production and labour amounting to 24,325,907.71 liie 
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» 

V 

98 co-operative distributive sodetes 

a 

a 

I 5 » 304 ,881.70 a 

444 

a 

a 

9 

a 

agricultural » 

a 

» 

6,229,920.00 a 

102 

a 

a 

5 

a 

credit » 

a 

a 

1,094.466.40 » 

85 

a 

a 

7 

a 

housing » 

a 

a 

1,003,500.00 a 

978 

A 

a 

226 miscellaneous co-op. soc. and to individuals 

a 

a 

17,956,006.87 a 


3,798 loans to 46O co-operative sodetes and individuals amounting to . 65,914,682,68 lire 
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These loans may be classed as follows: 

1,936 loans amounting to 31,284,856.87 lire, in the form of direct loans against security 

1,050 » b » 21,245,601.19 » b » b » loans and advances 

812 » b b 13'384,224.62 bbb b b discounts of commerc. paper 


3,798 loans amounting to 65.914.682,69 lire 

According to regions the loans are distributed as follows: 



2,892 

loans to 289 co-op. soc. and individuals amounting to 

3L775,367.02 lire 

Lombardy . 

445 

a* 

B 

67 » 

b a 

B 

B 

B 

19,274,058.67 » 

Piedmont . 

425 

B 

B 

97 » 

« » 

B 

B 

8 

12,530,148.99 » 

Latium . . 

11 

B 

B 

2 » 

8 » 

» 

B 

B 

1,203,100.00 B 

Liguria . . 

14 

B 

B 

I B 

B B 

8 

B 

B 

507,500.00 B 

Tuscany . . 

6 

B 

B 

3 » 

» B 

B 

B 

B 

403,000.00 B 

Other regions 

5 

B 

B 

7 B 

B B 

X 

B 

9 

221,508.00 B 


3,798 loans to 

466 co-op. soc. and individuals amounting to 

65,914,682.68 lire 


At the end of 1919 the deposits amounted to 5,220,440 lire; the share 
capital to 1,624,500 lire, and the reserves to 449,125 lire. 

From these figures it is easy to understand the ? amount of business 
done by the Istituto and its importance, especially in financing the co¬ 
operative societies for production and labour which must take a large 
part in the economic reconstruction of the country. 


3. THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE. — II Giomalc d'Italia Agri* 
cola. N° 15. Rome, 25 April 1920. 

This Confederation was formed in Rome on the 18th of last April by 
representatives of Italian agricultural associations. Over 300 associations 
numbering about half-a-million farmers have become affiliated to the Con¬ 
federation. For about a year, under the name of National Agricultural 
Secretariate it acted energetically on behalf of agricultural interests, study¬ 
ing and fully discussing the most urgent problems of rural economics and 
legislation, demanding for these the attention of the Government and the 
country and soliciting the measures rendered necessary by the situation 
created by the war. 

The Confederation's aim is "to co-ordinate and make effective the ac¬ 
tion of the affiliated associations for the improvement of national agri¬ 
culture and production." It aims also at forming the associations into 
three groups of associations having a similar scope, viz technical and eco¬ 
nomic objects, credit, insurance and thrift. 
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Consequently it proposes: (a) to protect the interests of agriculture and 
to assist its development; (b) to defend the principle of the social import¬ 
ance of private property, believing in the maxim that the defence of in¬ 
dividual rights is best assured when duties towards the community are 
most conscientiously fulfilled; (c) to further the economic and moral bet¬ 
terment of the workers and the improvement of the relations between the 
classes, championing legislation which will help to bring about such an im¬ 
provement and will determine those relations on the basis of the freedom of 
labour and of organization; (d) to promote the study and the solution 
of the chief national problems relating to the social, economic and tech¬ 
nical aspects of agriculture ; (e) to bring the means of production and the 
organization of the sale of produce, both at home and abroad, into closer 
contact with the farmer; ( f) to protect the agricultural classes against 
unjust fiscal measures; (g) to promote the wider diffusion of agricultural 
credit and the co-ordination of the aims and methods of the existing agri¬ 
cultural credit institutions ; (h) to undertake the permanent representation 
of agricultural interests in their dealing with legislative and executive 
bodies so as to set forth an enlightened agrarian policy, ft aims at harmo¬ 
nizing the action of its affiliated associations with that of the groups for 
the protection of agriculture formed in the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate, thus stimulating the growth of a national agricultural conscience 
so as to ensure the most advantageous use being made of productive 
energies even in the political field for the direct and genuine representation 
of agricultural interests in the Parliament and in provincial and communal 
councils. 

It is thus a question of agricultural action at once defensive, propa¬ 
gandist and political in nature: a complex and varied action which aims 
at co-ordinating and disciplining agricultural organizations <?o that they 
shall have more weight with the Government and Parliament. 


* 

* * 

4. THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. — II Giornale d'Italia Agncolo. 

No. 20. Rome, 30 May 1920. 

In the recent Congress of Italian farmers held in Rome (21-23 April) 
it was decided that the Society degli Agricoltori italiani, whose work we have 
several limes brought before our readeis, should be changed into an 
Istikito Nazionale di Agricoltura , the aims and duties o* which would be 
as follows: 

To promote the interests of agriculture and its allied industries; to pro¬ 
mote the co-ordination and diffusion of agricultural studies, the allied scien¬ 
ces and their application, establishing direct communication between 
students of these matters and farmers. This bringing together of scientific 
men and of those who live on the land is to be one of the chief aims of the 
new Institute, whose object is to marshal the intellectual forces and the 
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technical and practical activities which influence agriculture directly or 
through the industries and commerce closely related to it. 

The new Institute is to act as an auxiliary body for the information 
of the Government, other agricultural bodies and private individuals 
who are interested in the question, on all that bears on the protection and 
development of agriculture, and on the study of all questions relating to 
agricultural sciences, technical matters, legislation, insurance, credit and 
rural economics in general, and the material and moral improvement of the 
agricultural classes. 

The Institute will make known, appraise and promote the trial of dis¬ 
coveries and new technical processes relating to agriculture; it will re¬ 
ward with prizes those who make scientific and technical discoveries use¬ 
ful to agriculture. 

The National Institute of Agriculture will keep in touch with the 
International Institute of Agriculture and with other agricultural insti¬ 
tutions and academies at home and abroad, it will set up a central agricul¬ 
tural-commercial information bureau which will follow the markets, or¬ 
ganizing central exchanges for wine, oil, dried fruits, etc.; it will encourage 
national and district agricultural congresses and permanent and temporary 
agricultural shows. It will set up in Rome a permanent agricultural show', 
where all that is new and of interest to agriculture, whether as regards 
machinery, technical methods, seeds, fertilizers and methods of cultivating 
the land, will be collected from all over the world and exhibited. 

The National Institute of Agriculture will be divided into two sections, 
so as to carry out its aims better : the Scientific-technical Section will repre¬ 
sent the research part, to which will be called the most distinguished men 
on agricultural and allied sciences, and the Propaganda and Practical Section 
which represents the executive body, whose members will be chosen from 
among the representatives of agricultural societies and farmers throughout 
Italy (1). 


* 

* * 


5. THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ITALIAN RURAL, BANKS. —From a recent 

communication to the press. 

The National Federation of Italian Rural Banks (Rome) has resumed 
its activities which were interrupted by the war (2). The object of the Fed¬ 
eration is to unite the rural or agricultural banks and the small agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies under one representative body which will 

(1) The establishment of the National Institute of Agriculture was announced in Rome 
bn 18 September last. 

(3) The Federation in question is the non-denominational Federation of Rural Banks. 
There is also, likewise with head-quarters in Rome, the Catholic Italian Federation of Rural 
B anks , which we have mentioned several limes, and which on 31 December 1918 included 
1,244 banks, formi n g 50 local federations and numbering 151,6x7 members. 
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look after their interests. The Federation has promoted its aims in var¬ 
ious ways, helping to improve the various regional laws on agricultural 
credit, stimulating the formation of agricultural banks and societies in all 
parts of Italy, rendering technical assistance by means of a well organized 
service for inspection and consultation, unifying and improving the ac¬ 
countancy system, carrying on active propaganda for co-operative princi¬ 
ples in its paper. La Cooperazione Rurale. By the end of 1914 about 400 
rural societies belonged to the Federation and received suggestions, encour¬ 
agement and help from it. One of the most useful steps taken by the 
Federation was the formation of the Banc a Nazwnale delle Casse Rurali 
Paliane which during the five years that it has been in existence has shew n a 
constant increase in the loans granted every year, as follows (1): 948,829.28 
lire in 1915; 2,690,410.73 lire in 1916; 3,096,067.08 lirein 19x7; 4,914,493 02 
lire in 1918: 7,265,822.23 lire, in 1919; a total of 18,9x5,622.34 lire. The 
deposits likewise increased so that on 31 December 1919 they amounted 
to 1,8-43,865 lire. This figure shows dearly the confidence which the 
Bank has inspired and the promptness with which it pa> s all calls on it 
by societies and private depositors. 


PERU 


I*AND TENURE AND THE POSSIBILITY OF ORGANISING RURAL CO-OPERATION. 

Olivas (Justiniano Vidal) * Apuntes. Lima, 1918 

We have no record that there has ever been in any part of Peru an 
agricultural co-operative assodation, on the lines of those of Europe and 
North and South America; nevertheless there is no lack of institutions or¬ 
ganized with a spedal view to agricultural co-operation. For instance the 
“ ayllu ” (lineage), the origins of which go back to prehistoric times, is based 
on the family group and has through its evolution taken on the aspect and 
functions of an agricultural co-operative dan. It must be understood 
that they have not got in the least degree the mechanism or technical 
organization of European co-operative societies, but we mention this phen¬ 
omenon as showing the possibility of introducing these assodations into 
Peru. 

In Peru, which is an eminently agricultural country, the cultivation 
of the land was fully developed during the Inca rule. This was chief¬ 
ly due to the colossal’canals excavated by the people. During the Span- 
ish "occupation, however, the cultivation of the land was very much 
neglected and in many places entirely prohibited owing to the working of the 
minerals. When the country reconquered its independence the land was 
again energetically cultivated. There is no record, however, that any at- 


(1) See: Banco, Nazionalc delle Casse Rurali Itahane: Rcsoconto per il 1919.—Report 
of the Committee of Management and of the Auditors. Rome, 1920. 
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tempts were made to introduce co-operative systems of which indeed the 
mass of the population has no conception into Peru; we are thus led to 
enquire whether the geographical conditions of the country and its social 
and economic conditions are not such as to prevent the adoption of this 
modem system which is so helpful to the development of agriculture. 

This problem is very difficult to resolve owing to the scarcity, or ra¬ 
ther absolute lack, of precise data on which to work. We can, however, 
definitdy state that the geographical conditions of Pem are not the best 
suited to the organization and development of agricultural co-operation: 
the distribution of fertile lands is very unequal owing to the proximity 
of the sea to the mountains, and also owing to the vast extent and density 
of the forests. On the other hand there is no lack of vast table-lands ad¬ 
mirably suited to cultivation and, in general, there is plenty of irrigation. 
It is true that Peru is very short of important high roads and suitable 
means of transport, but there is no reason why the former should not be 
built and the latter organized; if only the Government would take the in¬ 
itiative it would receive ample support from the rural population. 

Prom the social and economic side also, it must be admitted that the 
present deficiencies are not such as a decisive agrarian policy could not 
overcome. When we consider the most important factor in civilization, 
the density of population, we must remember that although four inhabit¬ 
ants per square kilometre is not a large number, still it is larger than that 
of Argentina and Brazil, both of which are undoubtedly more advanced. 
Another circumstance, which should be noticed, is that half the population, 
taking into consideration the “ Indios, " is exclusively occupied in agri¬ 
culture. Nor would it be a difficult undertaking to attract an important 
flow of immigration to Peru. 

There is no doubt that the great diversity of races, the uncertain 
distinction of social classes, the multiplicity of dialects and other circum¬ 
stances constitute serious difficulties against the development of civilization 
and hamper progress ; but these difficulties, far from being found all over 
the country, are localized only in some parts of it. Contrary to what is 
the case in other countries, the diversity of races and social classes, especi¬ 
ally in the rural parts, has never caused serious antagonism amongst the 
different groups; the various dialects spoken in the sierras make it very 
difficult for the inhabitants of the different localities to understand one 
another. Compulsory elementary education has already produced a not¬ 
able result: that although the official language is not much spoken it is 
perfectly understood by the “ Indios. " It must be noted, that it has 
been proved that the “ Indios ” are capable of progress and it is thought 
that agricultural co-operative association would help to accelerate the evol¬ 
utionary process. 

Ignorance and superstition are a great bar to progress, not only am¬ 
ong the “ Indios, ” but also among the greater part of the rural population 
of Peru, but there is no country in which one does not come across this 
difficulty, and everywhere it has been overcome. 

On examining the present agrarian organization of Peru, we find, in 
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spite of the lack of documents and of statistical data, that there exists 
a double regime of land-tenure or ownership; the one can be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from the other by its historical origin and its social function. 
On the one hand we have the regime of private property which was acquir¬ 
ed, according to the Roman system, by conquest and which was afterwards 
recognized by the colony and then by the republic; such a property is call¬ 
ed chacara if small, quinta if medium-sized and hacienda if large. On the 
other hand there is the system of the Incas, which may be described as 
" communal ownership. ” The historical origin of this form of land tenure 
is lost in the mists of time; it was this which formed the basis of the mar- 
vdlous Inca Empire and having survived the Spanish dominion and re¬ 
gained independence, it is still in force in the regions of the Andes and its 
rules are observed over a considerable extent of Peruvian territory. 

These conditions would make the introduction and development of 
co-operative principles easier here than in some other countries, since these 
principles would find congenial soil in an organization based on communistic 
methods. There would be much greater difficulty in applying co-oper¬ 
ation in the districts where private property is the rule, specially taking into 
consideration the jealously conservative feeling of primitive peoples. 

In some districts, especially in the vicinity of the cities, in the fertile 
valleys of the Sierra and on the banks of the rivers, the landowner has oust¬ 
ed the community, regarding the land as his own property, but leaving 
the peasants in charge to cultivate it; these are considered by the 
landowner as his slaves who can be forced to do the hardest sort of 
work. 

In other districts, where the landowner has got all the land into his 
hands and is able to dispose of it as he likes, the aborigines have become a 
species of " metayer ” or tenant farmer, but they is always under the 
thumb of the landowner, to whom they pay either a fixed sum of money, 
or a certain quantity of produce, or personal service. The entire absence 
of statistical data makes it impossible to determine, even approximatdy, 
the amount of land subject to these different systems of land-tenure; it 
is likewise impossible to know the numerical importance of the different 
classes or the number of people living under the different regimes; we 
can, however, say on general lines that private property preponderates in 
Peru, but that there is also*a large extent of communal holdings. 

Under these circumstances it is easy to understand what difficulties 
would be encountered in attempting to introduce co-operative systems of 
agriculture into Peru, but somewhat similar, if not identical, difficulties 
have been overcome in other countries, and it cannot be said that cond¬ 
itions in Peru are worse than they were elsewhere. It is certainly ab- 
solutdy necessary that the question of land distribution in Peru should be 
carefully studied and that wise legislation should be passed to settle it; 
but it is also evident that even under present conditions some useful at¬ 
tempts to introduce co-operative systems might be made. The present 
Peruvian laws are not opposed to this since they grant full liberty of associ¬ 
ation and do not interfere with any initiative in that direction. 
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In conclusion, we may say, that although the present conditions in 
Peru are not actually favourable to the introduction of co-operative instit¬ 
utions in all branches of agriculture, we do not find conditions which 
would negative all initiative towards the adoption of this important means 
for insuring economic well-being and for promoting the spread of civiliz¬ 
ation. 


. SPAIN. 

1. THE CATALONIAN AGRICUI/TURAI, INSTITUTE OF S. ISIDORO. — Regkunento, 
Memorias y Anuarios del Institute) Agricola Catalan, de San Isidro. 

The Catalonian Agricultural Institute of San Isidro, founded in Bar¬ 
celona in 1851, is an association of country landowners whose principal 
aim is to develop and perfect all branches of agriculture and to protect the 
interests of the agricultural classes. All members, whether resident, 
corresponding, honorary, collaborating or auxiliary, have equal rights to 
enjoy the advantages which the association can give them. 

Apart from the Managing Committee, the Managing Council and the 
Technical Committee, which sit at Barcelona, there is a Permanent Sub- 
Committee sitting at Madrid, and Sub-Committees in various other locali¬ 
ties. The Managing Committee is, of course, the most important; it deals 
with the organization and administration of the services; it was, however, 
considered desirable to add to the Managing Committee a Managing 
Council whose functions are purely consultative. 

The Technical Committee studies scientific developments in connec¬ 
tion with agriculture and the plans for action to be taken by the Institute. 
The Permanent Sub-Committee co-operates in the realization of the Insti- 
tutes aims. The local Sub-Committees, organized according to rules laid 
down by the Managing Committee, act as the “ long arm ” of the Committee 
in the respective centres, and have certain special duties which they can 
carry out on their own initiative, provided that they keep within the 
limits of the general intent of the Institute. 

It would be difficult to give a detailed account of the action taken and 
jhe results obtained by this important society since its formation. The 
Institute has intervened to regulate the conditions and facilitate the conclu¬ 
sion of innumerable agricultural agreements for renting land, or hiring la¬ 
bour, for sales, purchases or loans, for insurance against hail or accidents 
in agricultural work. But the Institute has, with varying fortune, initiated 
and carried through much more important undertakings. We refer to the 
political action relative to agriculture in which the Institute has always 
taken part with great fervour. It is to the Institute that are due the pro¬ 
mulgation of important laws, the carrying out of road-making, transport 
undertakings and re-afforestation, and the establishment of central markets 
and institutions of an economic and social order. 

The Institute, whilst occupied with the consideration of so many 
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and so import aul problems, has not neglected to take other steps, less direct, 
but not less useful to the development of agriculture, such as the organ¬ 
ization of congresses, lectures and exhibitions; nor such pleasant ones as 
excursions, country fetes and instructional expeditions. The Institute 
has given particular attention to organizing agricultural instruction, set 
ting up offices for analysis and consultation, and to insuring supplies of 
feeding-stuffs, seeds and fertilizers. 


a. THE LEGAL STATUS OP THE SECTIONS FOR PURCHASE AND SALE OF THE 
AGRICUI^THRAIy SYNDICATES. — Archivo Social, supplement to the Revista Social* 
II Series, ist Year, No. 2. Madrid, April 1920. 

A Royal Decree was promulgated last September, on the suggestion 
of the National Catholic Agricultural Confederation, which compelled the 
Minister of Finance to sanction the rules ot agr cultural syndicates which 
had sections for purchase and sale in common even though they did not 
bear the special title of “ distributive co-operative societies. ” 

To explain the importance of this recent order, we must note that dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies pure and simple do not, under Spanish 
law, benefit by the fiscal advantages and exemptions from taxation which 
were granted to agricultural syndicates by the Daw of 28 January 1906. 
Since these, on the strength of these concessions, were organizing sections 
for purchase and sale without calling them distributive co-operative so¬ 
cieties the Government, under the impression that this was done so as 
to evade the fiscal laws, was deliberating whether to refuse to sanction 
the rules, so as to prevent a loss to th$ revenue. 

The National Catholic Agricultural Confederation pointed out that, 
by art. 1 of the Daw of 28 January 19 >6, “ legally constituted associations 
which ptupose, among other aims, the purchase and sale ot implements, 
agricultural machinery, stud animals, fertilizers, seeds and other agricultu¬ 
ral requisites, shall be considered as agricultural syndicates. ” The 
Confederation further pointed out that the Government by not sanctioning 
the rules of the sections for purchase and sale of agricultural associations, 
and trying as regards fiscal matters, to make them come under the laws 
which regulate distributive co-operative societies pure and simple, 
contravened the spirit and the letter ot the law of 28 January 1906 and 
entirely annulled the object ot the law. The Government doubtless 
made this mistake owing to the obscure and defective wording of the law, 
so that this recent decree very opportunely establishes definitely the right 
of agricultural syndicates to set up sections for purchase and sale and 
does away with all doubt on the position of such sections. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SPAIN. 

THE MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OE THE FARMERS' ASSOCIATION. 

SOURCES (UNOFFICIAL): 

Caja de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco : Reglamento-p 6 uza. Published by the 
Farmers’ Association of Spain. Madrid, 1916. 

Dg Bza (Vizconde): Seguros agricolas contra el pedrisco. Boletin de la Asociacidn de Agri - 
cuUores de Espana , No. 96. Madrid, May 19x7. 

Cajas de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco y accidentes del trabajo en la agricul- 
tura : Xnstrucciones generates que sb dRCULAN a sus DELEGACiONES. Published by 
the Farmers’ Association of Spain. Madrid, 1917. 

Caja de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco. Boletin de la Asociacidn de Labradores de 
Zaragoza. Saragossa, 15 July 1917. 

Memoria de la caja de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco en su primer ejercicio 
del aSo 1917. Madrid, 1918. 

Memoria del segundo ejercicio sociajq de nuestra caja de seguros mutuos contra el 
pedrisco (ASto 1918). Boletin de la Asociacidn de los Agricultores de Espana No. 117. 
Madrid, February 1919. 

Caja de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco creada por la asociaci6n de los agri- 
cultores de espana. Boletin de la Asociacidn de los Agricultores de Espana t No. X17. 
Madrid, February 1919. 

Memoria de nuestra caja de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco en su tercer ejer¬ 
cicio social, aRo 1919. Boletin de la Asociacidn de los Agricultores de Espana , No. 130. 
Madrid, March 1920. 

For the benefit of its members and the members of its affiliated so¬ 
cieties, the Farmers’ Association decided in 1916 to-form a Mutual Hail 
Insurance Society (Caja de Seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco ). The So¬ 
ciety was registered on 4 April 1917. 

The insurance which it offers is based on the payment by the policy¬ 
holders of a provisional premium, calculated according to the nature of 
the crop and to the district in which it is situated. 

The crops insured are divided into five classes according to the greater 
or less danger of damage by hail to which they are exposed. The five 
classes are as follows: (1) Roots and tubers; (2) Winter cereals; (3) Summer 
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cereals, farinaceous vegetables, industrial plants and spring fruits; (4) Sum¬ 
mer and autumn fruits, garden produce, and fojrage plants; (5) Vines and 
olives. 

According to the frequency with which hail storms occur in the dif¬ 
ferent districts, the so-called “ topographical risks ” have been divided 
into eleven classes. 

The following table shows the provisional premiums for each class of 
crops and for each class of “ topographical risk.” 


Table I. — Scale of Provisional Premiums . 

Crops insured 


Topograpical 

risk 

jst 

2nd 

Class 

3rd 

Class 

4 th 

Class 

5 th 

Class 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I st Class 

0.64 

0.86 

1.08 

1.30 

1.52 

2 nd Class 

0.76 

1.01 

1.26 

1.51 

1.76 

3 rd Class 

0.86 

x-i 5 

1.44 

x -73 

2.02 

4* Class 

0.98 

1.30 

1.62 

194 

2.26 

5 th Class 

1.08 

1.44 

1.80 

2.16 

2.52 

6 th Class 

1.18 

1.58 

1.98 

2.38 

2.78 

7 th Class 

1.30 

x -73 

2.16 

2-59 

3.02 

8 th Class 

1.40 

1.87 

2-34 

2.81 

3-28 

9 th Class 

x.52 

2.02 

2.52 

302 

3-52 

10 th Class 

1.62 

2.16 

2.70 

3-24 

3-78 

XI th Class 

1.72 

2.30 

2.88 

3-46 

4.04 


If in any one year the value of the crops insured is less than 1,000,000 pe¬ 
setas, no insurance will be effected. The premiums will be carried for¬ 
ward to the following year and interest at the rate of 3 per cent, will be 
paid upon them. 

The insurance policies must be taken out for a period of five years 
and the provisional premiums are paid annually in advance. Besides 
the provisional premium, the policy-holder pays an additional premium 
equal to 10 per cent, of the provisional premium. This goes to lorm what 
is known as the “ period reserves.” 

Premiums are payable between 1 March and 10 April in each year. 
Crops other than vines are only insured as from 15 April and vines as 
from 1 May. 

Where damage occurs, the amount is assessed, if possible, by agree¬ 
ment between the policy-holder and the Society. Failing this each party 
appoints a valuer. If the two valuers cannot agree, they appoint a third 
and the assessment is made by a majority of votes. In making the assess¬ 
ment account must be taken of any circumstances which reduce the loss, 
such as the salving of parts of the crop or the saving of part of the ex¬ 
pense which would have been incurred in gathering it. 
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No compensation is payable if tlie damages are less than one twentieth 
part of the insured value. Nor is any compensation paid for damage 
which occurs to crops after they have been cut or gathered. If, again, 
it is proved that the policy-holder did not insure the whole of the crops 
of the same nature as the damaged crop which were grown on the same 
farm, he forfeits all right to compensation. Should the amount of the 
damage be higher than the insured value stated in the policy, the latter 
sum is taken as the basis of compensation, the policy-holder being con¬ 
sidered insured only up to this amount. 

The first charge on the funds of the Society are the management 
expenses and to meet these a sum equal to 20 % of the provisional pre¬ 
miums of the year is set aside. 

In November the payment of compensation and the annual settle¬ 
ment take place. For the payment of compensation all classes of risks 
are bulked together. The inequalities between the different risks are held 
to have been allowed for in the difference between the respective premiums. 

If possible the assessed damages are paid in full. The provisional 
premiums of the year (reduced by the 20 % set aside for management 
expenses) are first drawn upon, the amount of compensation payable 
being distributed proportionately among the policy-holders. If the com¬ 
pensation is less than the total provisional premiums of the year (reduced 
by 20 %) the balance which remains of each policy-holder's premium 
after deduction of the share of the compensation is carried forward to his 
credit, being added to the premiums paid by him, without however reduc¬ 
ing the amount of the premium payable. 

If the provisional premiums are insufficient to pay the compensation 
in full, the additional premiums (which form the “ period reserve ”) of 
the year are next drawn upon. The distribution is again proportionate 
and balances are carried forward. 

Should the “ period reserve ” of the year be insufficient, recourse 
is had to the balances of provisional premiums accumulated in previous 
years and to the “ period reserves ” of previous years. In this case, 
however, a distinction is made between the policy-holders according to 
the five year period for which they are insured. The balances and “ per¬ 
iod reserves " accumulated out of the premiums paid by policy-holders 
insured for a particular five-year period can only be drawn upon to com¬ 
plete the compensation payable to policy-holders belonging to the same 
group who have sustained losses. 

If the accumulated balances and “ period reserves ” do not suffice 
to pay the full compensation, recourse is had to the “ general reserve.” 
This is formed by the balances of the “ period reserves ” remaining over 
at the end of each five year period, and by subsidies and gifts received by 
the Insurance Society. In any one year, however, only one fourth of the 
existing general reserve can be applied to the payment of compensation. 

If the available funds are inadequate to pay the compensation in 
full, the compensation is proportionately reduced. In no case is a sup¬ 
plementary levy made. However great may be the losses incurred, the 
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policy-holders are not required to pay more than the provisional and ad¬ 
ditional premiums. 

At the end of his fiveryear period, a policy-holder may withdraw 
the accumulated balances of the provisional premiums which remain to 
his credit, or he may apply them to the payment of premiums for a new 
insurance. The “ period reserves,” on the other hand, pass to the " gen¬ 
eral reserve.” 

In 1917, the first year in which the Society was at work, 63 insurance 
policies were taken out, the total value insured being 1,092,147.82 pesetas. 
Fourteen policy-holders sustained losses amounting in all to 11,211.14 pesetas. 

The provisional premiums amounted to 19,711.16. Deducting 20 % 
(3,942.06 pesetas) for management expenses, there remained 15,779.10 pe¬ 
setas of the provisional premiums available for paying compensation. This 
was more than the damages, which were accordingly paid in full, leaving 
3,749.99 pesetas to be carried forward as accumulated balances of provi¬ 
sional premiums. The additional premiums amounted to 1,971.03 pe¬ 
setas, and this sum was carried forward untouched as “ period reserve.” 

In 1918, the number ot policies taken out was 622. Adding this to 
the 63 taken out in 1917, there were 685 policies m force in 1918. The 
total value insured during the year was 5,316,108.42 pesetas. The risks 
were distributed over 22 different provinces of Spain, thus fulfilling one 
of the fundamental principles of this kind of insurance, namely, the diffu¬ 
sion of the lisks over wide areas. 

The number of policy-holders who suffered losses was 158. The 
total amount of the damages assessed was 100,340.90 pesetas. But the 
total amount of the provisional premiums of the year was only 111,193.09 
pesetas. Deducting 20 % for management expenses, the part of the pro¬ 
visional premiums of the year available for paying compensation was 
80,415.38 pesetas. The whole of this was absorbed. So also was the 
whole of the additional premiums for the year, amounting to 10,051.86 pe¬ 
setas. This still left 9,873.66 pesetas unpaid. For the policy-holders 
insured for the five-year period 1918-1922, there were no further funds 
to draw upon, but amongst those who had suffered losses were seven 
policy-holders insured for the period iqiy-igziand to complete the pay¬ 
ment of compensation to these a sum of 687.35 pesetas yas drawn from 
the balances of provisional premiums brought foiward from the previous 
year. The policy-holders insured for the period 1917-1931 who sustained 
losses thus received compensation in full, while those insured for the per¬ 
iod 1918-1922 received compensation to the extent of 92.1891 per cent, 
of the assessed damages. The total amount of compensation paid was 
93» 190.72 pesetas. . 

No balances of provisional premiums or “ period reserve ” were left 
to be carried forward in respect of the 1918-1922 policy holders, but 
balances of provisional premiums amounting to 3,062.64 pesetas remained 
to be carried forward in favour of the 1917-1:921 policy-holders while the 
“ period reserve” of 19,711.16 pesetas accumulated in 1917 was carried 
forward undftmnished. 
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In JQ19 the number of new policies taken out was 1,141. The earlier 
policies which continued in force numbered 685 and one policy, which had 
been cancelled, was revived by agreement with the Committee. This 
made 1,779 policies in force during the year. 

The total value insured was 11,216,574.43 pesetas. The provisional 
premiums amounted to 204,044.53 pesetas. Deducting 20% for man¬ 
agement expenses this left 163,235.78 pesetas as the part of the provisional 
premiums available for the payment of compensation. The additional 
premiums amounted to 20,404.38 pesetas. 

The number of policy-holders who sustained loss was 399, and the 
total damages assessed amounted to 164,222.77 pesetas. This was slightly 
larger than the available part of the provisional premiums, but a sum of 
4,469.74 pesetas had been received as interest on the funds of the Society 
and this was utilized to help to pay the compensation. The provisional 
premiums were drawn upon to the extent of 159,753.03 pesetas, which 
sufficed to pay the compensation in full. The balance of 3,482.72 pesetas 
was carried forward. The “ period reserve ” of the year, 20,404.38 pese¬ 
tas, was carried forward untouched, as also were the balances and the 
“ period reserve ” previously accumulated. 

The following table shows, for each of the three years, the relations 
(expressed as percentages) between the premiums, the capital insured, 
the damages assessed and the compensation paid. 


Table II. — Relations between Premiums , Capital Insured , 
Damages Assessed and Compensation Paid . 



Premiums 

Damages 

Compensation 

Damages 

Compensation 


to 

assessed 

paid 

assessed 

paid 

Year 

capital 

to 

to 

to capital 

to capital 


insuied 

premiums 

premiums 

insuied 

insuied 

— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1917 

1.99 

56.42 

56.42 

1.12 

1.13 

1918 

2.09 

90.24 

83.81 

1.86 

i -75 

1919 

2.01 

72.67 

72.67 

1.46 

1.46 


As the total premiums are equal to u /ioths of the provisional premiums 
and the management expenses are equal to 2 / 10 ths of the provisional pre¬ 
miums, it follows that 9 /iiths (or 81.81 per cent.) of the total premiums 
are available for the payment of compensation. If the damages assessed 
are less than 81.81 per cent, of the total premiums, they can be paid in 
full without drawing upon funds brought forward from previous years. 
This occurred in 1917 and 1919, but not in 1918; in that year the damages 
amounted to 90.24 per cent, of the premiums, but it was only possible, 
by drawing upon the funds brought forward, to pay compensation amount¬ 
ing to 83.81 per cent, of the premiums. 

Though the experience of three years can hardly be regarded as*con- 
dusive, it would seem that the scale of premiums has been adjusted to 
the risks fairly accurately. 
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MISCELLANEOUS information relating to insurance 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

THE “ MUTUEEEE-EABOUR ” INSURANCE SOCIETY. — La mam-d'ccuvre agricole. 

Paris, July 1930, 

Dr. Delucq, general secietary of the Agricultural Syndicate of Yic- 
Fezenac (Gers), gives in the June issue of the Bulletin of tills syndicate 
interesting information on a mutual insurance society against mortality 
amongst live stock, accidents during work, hail and fire, in which instead 
of paying premiums, the members do a certain amount of work under 
the following condilions: 

“ The Society rents parcels of lands in difierent places, ” says Dr. De¬ 
lucq, “ so that the members may work them without needing to move far. 
It is not difficult to procure at a low rent detached parcels of land, often 
left uncultivated by their owners, to whose interest it is only to wrork the 
land near to their homes. 

“ On these pieces of land, lented for a term of years, the Society in¬ 
state the four course rotation of crops : root crops, wheat, forage crops, 
oats. The Society determines the number of cubic metres of farmyard- 
manure which each member must provide at the beginning of the rota¬ 
tion, that is to say the break reserved for root crops, the wurk to be done 
in the case of each crop, the number and depth of the ploughings, liarrow- 
ings and hoeings, and the times at which such work is to be done, leaving 
the cultivator a certain latitude in earning it out. Seed and fertilizers 
(other than farmyard-manure) are provided by the Society, to whose 
interest it will be to procure choice seeds. 

“ Each member engages to cultivate the amount of land which he 
considers sufficient so that the presumed value of the harvest may suffice 
to pay the premiums guaranteeing him against one or more risks at Ins 
choice, but so that the crops may be changed in the succeeding seasons, 
each parcel of land is divided between the four periods of rotation, and 
each year he manures a quarter. 

“ The crops on all these parcels of land are sold standing by public 
auction for the benefit of the Society; they are ofren bought in by those 
who cultivated them. By selling the crops at auction before they are 
harvested, the Society avoids all need to supervise the yield. ” 

. The insurance proper is carried out as follows with this money. There 
are two methods to be considered: cither the Society can itself pay 
the compensation out of the money thus obtained, or else it can pay over 
the premiums of its members to an already established insurance company 
or society. Dr. Delucq contemplates the latter method: 
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“ The money gained serves in the first place to cover the working 
expenses of the Society, the supervision of work and the insurance of the 
calti.ated land against hail, and, after a deduction for the reserve funds, 
the balance is used to pa}^ insurance premiums on behalf of the members 
up to a sum, settled in advance, for each section under cultivation. 
This estimate will vary from year to year according to fluctuations in prices. 

“ Each member is free to divide his insurance money as he wishes 
(hail, fire, accidents during work, mortality among live stock, mutual aid) 
and to choose the society in which he wishes to insure. 

“ If the receipts exceed the total of the insurance premiums that 
the Society has undertaken to pay, the balance goes to the reserve fund. 
If, on the other hand, owing to bad crops, or to a fall in prices, the re¬ 
ceipts are less than the sum of the insurance premiums, and if the reserve 
fund be not sufficient to cover the deficit, the payment of premiums is 
made in proportion to the land cultivated by the members. ” 

In these “ mutuelle-labour ” societies the farmer gets full security by 
means of a little extra work, the value of which is increased by the plus- 
value resulting from cultivation. Furthermore the societies can get 
better terms from the insurance companies than a private individual 
could, by bringing them a fairly large amount of business. Their 
members can profit to the extent of the fairly high commissions paid 
to agents. It will be to the interest of the societies to affiliate themselves 
to the mutual insurance societies organized by the big agricultural groups, 
which, in spite of the reduction in premiums, offer in their large reserve 
funds full security to the farmers. 

Whilst admitting that large land-owners, owing to the difficulty 
they have in getting labour, own at times more land than they can con¬ 
veniently cultivate, the same cannot be said of small farmers, who often 
have free days and their stock not working. It is these days which the 
“ mutuelle labour 99 societies enable them to employ profitably. 

Finally these mutual societies, by cultivating the overlooked parcels 
of land of the commune, w ill increase the general total of the harvests and 
in consequence the flow of money, which always benefits a community. 


GERMANY. 

THE HAH, INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1919. — Sachsische Zeitschrifb fur das VcrsUJte - 
rungstL'esen, N° 7, Leipzig, 1 April 1920. 

The year 1919 was in Germany, like the preceding, generally favourable 
to insurance against hail. Of the four joint-stock hail-insurance compan¬ 
ies existing in Germany of which we have been able to follow the progress 
in detail in this Review up to 1915 (1), three, namely the Berliner, the 

(1) See the article on “ The Development of Insurance against Hail ” in our issues of 
January, February, March and April 1918. 
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Kohbische and the Magdeburger show a slight * retrogression, while the 
fourth, the Union Allgemeine Deutsche Hagel-Versicherungs-Gcsellschaft, 
succeeded in increasing the sum insured, notwithstanding the exceptional 
condition of the country, as will be seen from the following table: 

Table I. — Sums Insured in 1919. 


Companies 


Berliner. . . 
Kolnische. . 
Magdeburger 
Union. . . . 


I Sums insured 

I 

marks 

245 , 079,727 

300,670,530 

340,129,982 

299,642,636 


| Increase (+) 

l or diminution (—) 
compared with 
I the preceding year 

marks 

l — 1 , 492,263 

I — 1,338,346 

! — 2,373,454 

-r 1,320,322 


Total * . . 1,185,522,875 , — 3,883,741 


The total amount of the premiums received by all but one of the 
companies showed an increase compared with the previous year, as is 
shown in the following table: 

Table II. — Total Amount of Premiums. 


Companies 

1 19*9 ' 

l 1 

1918 

1 Increase (+) 

j or diminution (—) 
in 19x9 as compared 
j with 1918 


marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. 

■ | 3.006,513.81 

2,998,883.53 

+ 7,630.28 

Kolnische. 

3.394.006.6° 

3.391,192.49 

1 + 2,814.11 

Magdeburger 

4,223,687.18 

4,232,479.25 

— 8,792.07 

Union. 

j 3.332.237-94 

| 3,275,189.84 

| + 57-048,10 

Total . . 

• j 13,950,445-53 

1 13,897.745-11 

, + 58,700.42 


A considerable increase is also shown in the premiums retained by the 
companies to cover risks directly insured (Table III, page 706). 

In the course of the spring season, at first cold but dry, damages caused 
were slight; only at the beginning of July was there hail, and then of a local 
character, but heavy, and causing damage in certain parts, di m i n i s hing, 
however, in August,* and ceasing altogether in September and October, 
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Table III .—Premium Retamed to Cover Risks Directly Injured. 


Companies 

1919 

1918 

Increase (+) 
or diminution (—) 
in 1919 as compared 
with 1918 


j xn^irks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. 

2,184,245.87 

2,162,184.27 

4 22,061.60 

Kolnische. 

3,066,287.53 

3,067,779.87 

— 1,492.34 

Magdeburger. 

3,992,670.11 

4,005,636.70 

— 12,966.59 

Union. 

1 3.3*7.156.38 

3,269,12114 

+ 58,035.24 

Total . . . 

l 12,570,359.89 

22,504,721.98 

+ 65.637-91 


Harvest operations were much delayed by cold and rainy weather 
which was prevalent during July and August, thus protracting the com¬ 
panies’ risk. The first damages occurred on 15 April, the last on 17 Oc¬ 
tober. It was remarkable that districts, which for many years had 
been spared by hail, were this year repeatedly struck, and in parts the 
crops were completely destroyed, contrary to any forecast which could 
have been drawn from statistics. The provinces of Hanover, Posen, 
Pomerania, East and West Prussia were seriously damaged; Wiirttemberg 
also required a considerable amount of compensation. 

The total compensation paid without taking into account the ex¬ 
penses was as follows: 


Table IV. — Total Compensation Paid . 


Companies 

1919 

1 

1 

1918 

Increase ( |) 
or diminution (—) 
in 19x9 as compared 
with 1918 


1 marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner . 

1,037,495-49 

2,092,493.79 

— 54,99830 

Kolnische.1 

1 1,113,607.35 

1,250,667.56 

— 137,060 21 

Magdeburger.1 

■ 1,686,495.35 

2,527,852-82 

+ 258,643.54 

Union.1 

1 526,849 84 

961,885 25 

— 445»°35-4 I * 

Total . . . 

1 4.354,448 03 

4,832,89841 

— 478,450.38 


The compensation paid by the companies themselves was as follows. 
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Tabee V. — Compensation Paid m respect of Risks Directly Covered. 


Companies 


Berliner. . . 
Kolnische . . 
Magdeburger. 
Union . . . 


marlrq 

766,315.47 
952,937 36 
1,583,387 47 
515,658.72 


Z9lS 


Inciease (+) 

01 diminution (—) 
in 1919 as compaied 
1 with 1918 


tn.iikg 

748,855 60 

1,076,817 26 
1,465,851 4° 
461,289 66 


marks 

+ 17.459 87 

— 123,879.90 
+ 117,53607 

— 445,630 94 


Total . 


3,818,299.02 


A ,252,81392 — 434,514 90 


The management expenses were largely increased in consequence of the 
considerable increase in the salaries of the staff, and also because of the 
increase of other general expenses. The difficulty of finding means of 
transport raised the cost of estimating the damage done. The management 
expenses were as follows : 


Tabee VI. —Management Expenses 


Companies 

Commissions j 
and other 
payments j 

to agents j 

Other 

management | 
expenses 

Ta^es 

and duties 

Total 


marks 

marks 

marks 

-marks 

Berliner. 

Kolnische.. 

Magdebuiger.. 

Union * . 

. 222,671.65 

293,356 II 
• • 1 521,992.00 j 

• I 275,747-51 

241,344 10 
300,77*1 3*1 
502,121 63 
376,824.12 

273,57133 

313,963 40 
27E3 45 87 
517.588 40 1 

737.587.08 

908,093.85 

1,295,459.50 

1,170,160.03 

Total . 

■ * , 1,313,767.27 

1,421,06 \ 19' 

1,376,469.00 

4,III,3Q0.7b 


The comparison between the interest received and the profits realized 
owing to the rise in the value of securities on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, the writing off of assets which became necessary io consequence of 
the depreciation in value of State and private securities show discourag¬ 
ing results. For the four companies this depreciation amounted to more 
than 2 *4 millions of marks, which therefore absorbed not only the total 
income derived from interest, rise in value of securities, etc, which 
amounted to more than 1 % million marks, but also a sum of 945,273.99 
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marks drawn fiom the profit on the year's woiking. Thus, naturally, the 
financial results weie \ery modest, as will be seen by the following table. 

Tabee VII. — Financial Results for the Years. 


Companies 

Interest received 

on 

capital invested 

Rise m value 

of securities 

Depreciation 

in value 

of securities 


marks 

marks 

marks 

Berliner. . . 

370,640 21 

4 900 OO 

597,128 10 

Kolnische. 

291,713 01 

b,000.00 

710,765.00 

Magdeburger. 

391,<192.47 

— 

677,085 00 

Union.. 

532,014 OO 

1 

98,454 25 

655,7*4-86 

Total . . . 

| i,586,3b 4 72 

109,354 25 

2,640,992 96 


As to the capital accounts of the companies we have the following 
particulars: 


TabeE YIII - Capital Account of the Companies. 



Cash 

and current 

Real 



Companies 

accounts 

m 

the banks 

piopertv 

1 

Mortgages 

Securities 

/ 


marks 

marks 

1 

maiks 

marks 

Berliner . . 

136,176 58 

100,000 00 

— 

6,835,175 OO 

Kolmsche. 

515,779 48 

183,600 00 

— 

5,248,870 60 

Magdeburger . 

124,573 12 

— 

635,000.00 

6,817,078 00 

Union. 

295,773 21 

1 125,00000 

771,300.00 

9,955,56b 89 

Total . . 

1,072,302 39 

* 408,600 00 

1,406,30000 

28,856,690 49 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable circumstances already mentioned, 
there remained to the companies a sufficient profit, distributed as 
shown in Table IX (page 709). 

The guarantee funds of the four companies amount now to 44,044,682.9 2 
marks, and have therefore reached an amount sufficient for every eventual¬ 
ity, even for hail insurance, exposed in the highest degree to unforeseen 
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Table IX. — Distribution of Profits . 


Companies 

Profits 

! 

1 

To the 

shareholders 

To the reserves j 

1 

Otherwise 

allocated 


marks 

marks 

martre 

marks 

Berliner. 

524,809.24 

200,000.00 

89,542.58 

235,269.66 

Kolnische. 

879,272.57 

420,000.00 

346,740.92 

112,531.65 

Magdeburger. 

560,040.05 

380,000 00 

149,051.04 

30,989.01 

Union ,. 

1 . 557 . 555-15 

903,420.00 

528,763.85 

I 25 , 37 I *30 

Total - . . 

3 . 521 , 677-01 

1,903.420.00 

1,114,098.39 

504,158.62 


Table X. — Guarantee Funds in 1920. 


Companies 

Share capital 

Including paid 

up capital 

1 

Reserve 

1 

capital 

! 

Mathematical 

: 

reserves 


ynarlrs 

marks 

marks 

mgrlr«4 

Berliner. 

3,000,000.00 

1,650,000.00 

5.064,542.58 

# 1 , 195*59 

Kolnische. 

9,000,000.00 

1,800,000.00 

3,484,508.54 

# — 

Magdeburger. 

6,000,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

4.145,328.36 

— 

Union. 

7,528,500.00 

4,316,340.00 

5,820,613.85 

— 

Total . . . 

25,528,500.00 

10,766,340.00 

18,517,993,33 

IJ 95-59 


ITALY. 

1. THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR SOCIAL INSURANCE. — Decreto-legge 
21 aprile 1919, n. 603, concemente Fassicurazione obbligatoria contro la invalidity e la vec- 
chiaia. — Decreto 12 gennaio 1920 del Ministro delTindustria, commerdo e lavoro die 
stabilisce la sede e la drcoscrizione degli Istituti di previdenza sodale agli effetti della 
dtata assicurazione. 

The head quarters and working districts of the Provincial Institu¬ 
tions for Social Insurance [Istituti provinciali di previdenza sociule) esta¬ 
blished by the Decree-Law of 21 April 1919, No. 603, on compulsory in¬ 
surance against invalidity and old-age (1) were fixed by the Decree of 12 


(1) See the article on this subject in our issue of Noyember-December 1919, 
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January 1920 of tlie Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. Now 
that the 37 institutions established by the said ministerial decree are being 
set up, we consider it useful to examine theii origin and scope. In the inten¬ 
tion of the legislature, they are to act not only as organs for the application 
of compulsory insurance, but also for the supervision and the co-ordina¬ 
tion of all forms of social insurance. 

By article 20 of the Decree-Law of 21 April 1919, such an institution 
should, as a general rule, be set up for each province. At present only 37 
have been provided for, so that some of them deal with more than one 
province, in accordance with the last paragraph of the above mentioned 
article which enacts that .several provinces may be dealt with by one insti¬ 
tution, while, on the other hand, two or more institutions may be set up 
in one province. 

Each institution is governed by a Committee ot Management* one third 
of the members of which are nominated by the Minister, while one third 
are representatives of the employers of labour, and one third are represen¬ 
tatives of the persons insured, all chosen by the respective principal organ¬ 
izations working in the district assigned to tlie institution. In case there 
are no such organizations or when, in the opinion of the Minister, they 
are not sufficiently representative of the parties in question to elect re¬ 
presentatives the selection of these shall be made by the Minister from a 
list supplied by the Permanent Labour Committee. This list shall 
contain twice as many names as there are representatives to be selected. 
With the object of getting to work as soon as possible, the 37 institutions 
mentioned are to be managed by provisional connniltees nominated by 
decrees of the Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labour and composed 
of representatives of the persons insured and of the employers of labour, 
selected from lists compiled by the Permanent Laboni Committee. 

The Institutions are at present only assigned specific duties dealing 
with insurance against invalidity and old age ; these duties are set oat 
in the above mentioned decree (article 21). It is easy to see from the nat¬ 
ure of the duties already assigned to them that these committees would 
be well fitted to extend their activities to all branches of social insurance. 

These Institutions must, in the first place, supervise the application 
of the above forms of insurance in their own districts. They musl, further, 
establish the rules for the payment of the insurance contributions and see 
that the payments are made in those cases where the stamp system has 
not been adopted. They must get into touch with mutual aid societies, 
with kindred provident societies and with workers’ and manufacturers’ 
organizations for the prevention and cure of invalidity. 

Another very important duty is that of assembling and investigating 
applications for pensions and inquiring into cases of invalidit} r according 
to the instructions of the National Social Insurance Fund (Cassa nazio- 
nale per le assicurazioni sociah). 

A field of action which it is hoped may give good results is also as¬ 
signed to the Provincial Institutions in promoting voluntary insurance 
and thrift in general. The Decree of 21 April 19T9 proposes for this 
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purpose 1 lie establishment of three voluntary insurance societies: one for 
those who, by their position or economic conditions, are not liable to 
compulsory insurance ; another foi those who, being no longer compelled 
to insure, still wish to keep up voluntary payments ; and a third foi those 
who wish to inciease the pension to which their compulsory payments 
entitle them. 

The Provincial Institutions must, finally, give their opinion on the 
amount of insurance contribution as compared with benefits paid and on 
the adoption of average wages tables. They must also perform all the 
other tasks allotted to them by the Cassa Nationals per le assicurozioni 
s ociali (t) of which we have already spoken in our issue of November- 
December 1919. 


2. TIIK NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE " ISTITUTO NAZIONALE PER LA MUTUA- 

LITA AGRARIA. m — Cooptmzione e Mutuahtil Agraiia. Monthly Supplement to 

I Campi. Rome, July 1910. 

The work of propaganda and assistance for the mutual insurance 
movement in country districts is carried on in Italj T by the Istituto Natio¬ 
nals per la Mutuality Agraria. To this Institution are due the most bene¬ 
ficial and varied measures taken in this small but highly important branch 
'of insurance work, measures to which we have already called attention (2). 
As regards the regulations for carrying out the Taw of 2 September 1919, 
N° 1959, on agricultural co-operative societies (sec our July issue) the Coun¬ 
cil of State has recently approved the new rules of the Institute, of ’which 
we give a resume. 

The Istituto Nazionale per la Mutuality Amnia incorporated by 
the Decree of 2 b September 1915^ No. 1525, has its headquarters at Rome. 
It aims at “ promoting, diffusing and assisting throughout the rural com¬ 
munes, associations on a mutual basis formed for purposes of thrift. ” It 
has the further object of co-ordinating these institutions with the mutual 
and co-operative societies for production, credit, distribution, and 
mutual aid. 

(1) By llic Royal Decree of 30 May 1920, N° 772, published in the Gaxzetta Uficiale 
del Regno, 23 June 1920, N. 147, the new rules of the Cassa Nazionale per le Assicurazioni So - 
ciali, which was set up in accordance with the Decree of 2t April 1919, N° 603, on compulsory 
insurance against invalidity and old-age, were approved. 

(2) Recently the Istituto Nazionale pir la Mutuality Agraria has set up, with the help of 
the Ministries concerned, of the Istituto Nazionale di Crcdito per la Cooperazione , of the Cassa 
Nazionale per le Assicuraziom Sociah, etc. a Section for teaching co-operation, mutuality, rur¬ 
al hygiene and thrift, with the object of spreading a knowledge of co-operative, mutual and 
provident institutions, and for training managers and officials of co-operative societies and 
mutual insurance societies and promoters of hygiene and thrift, by means of short practical 
courses to be held in the various provinces of the Kingdom. These classes, the last of which, 
lasting a month, was held in Milan and at which each student received a scolarship of 500 
lire, gave excellent results. 
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The Istituto more especially devotes itself to: * 

(a) the preparation of propagandist pamphlets, model rules and forms, 
for use in the management and in the book-keeping of societies for mutual 
insurance against mortality amongst live stock, fire, hail and slaughter¬ 
ing risks; of societies foi the interchange of labour amongst peasant pro- 
piietors, tenant farmers or metayers and of school-cliildren’s mutual 
aid societies; 

(b) spreading by means of lectures, classes and meetings a knowledge 
of the principle*? of mutuality, agricultural co-operation and thrift, as well 
as of the rules for organizing and working the different institutions; 

(c) promoting the federation of the above institutions, especially 
of mutual insurance societies, so as to consolidate the organizations and 
encourage reinsurance with the Istituto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni and 
other societies; 

(d) promoting systems for the prevention or restriction of losses 
affecting small holdings, more especially by introducing more sanitary 
systems of stock-farming. 

The Istituto secures the means for carrying out its programme by 
temporary or permanent contributions paid by the central and local ad¬ 
ministrative bodies from corporations, associations, and private individuals 
by the income obtained from its capital fund ; by possible donations made 
by the institutions on whose behalf it labours and by legacies and gifts. 

The Istituto works through {a) a Committee of Management; (6) a 
Board of Accountants; (c) a Director General. The Committee of Manage¬ 
ment consists of two delegates appointed by the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labour, selected from among the officials who have spe¬ 
cial knowledge of the problems affecting mutuality, co-operation and pri¬ 
vate insurance; two delegates appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
selected from among the officials with special knowledge of agriculture and 
stock-farming; two delegates appointed* by the Ministry of the Interior 
selected from among the officials with special knowledge of sanitation and 
preventive care of cattle ; and a representative of the Istihito Nazionale 
delle Assicurazioni with special knowledge of the pioblems of reinsurance. 
Other persons with special knowledge of local conditions affecting agricul¬ 
tural thrift, mutual insurance and co-operation may also be called to serve 
on this Committee of Management. The Director General is a member 
with the right to speak but not to vote. He has the technical and admin¬ 
istrative direction of the Institute and sees to carrying out the decisions 
taken by the Committee of Management. The latter may decide on the 
formation of sections for special purposes, and on the formation of local 
offices linked together and communicating with the headquarters of the 
Istituto . 

Undoubtedly now that it has thus been reorganized, the Istituto Na¬ 
zionale per la Mutmlita Amnia will be able to carry out satisfactorily the 
important task entrusted to it by the recent measures enacted for agri¬ 
cultural mutual societies and by its new rules to the great advantage of 
agriculturists, and more especially of peasant proprietors, produce-sharing 
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and other tenants, who only by uniting in soundly organized and scienti¬ 
fically managed associations for mutual insurance ^an protect themselves 
against the losses to which crops and stock are subject. 


* 

* * 

3 THE RESULTS OF COMPULSORY INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. — Rasseina della Pi evidence Socials, N. 5, Rome, May, 1920. 

A Decree, N. 1450, dated 23 August 1917, introducing into Italy com¬ 
pulsory insurance against accidents in agriculture, was dealt with in 0111 
issue of March 1919. The management of this branch of insurance was 
entrusted in the main to the Cassa Nazionale d*Assitisrazione per qVInior- 
turn sal Lavoro (1). The Rassegnu della Pietidniza Socictlc , which is the 
organ of that Institute, publishes some interesting statistics on the results 
of agricultural insurance from 1 May (on which date the law on compulsory 
insurance in agriculture came into force) until 31 December 1919. During 
that period 25,450 accidents wrere leported. To these may now be added 
59b accidents which occurred in ipiq and w T ere reported in the first three 
months of the current year (495 in January, 57 in February, 44 in March). 
Thus the total number of accidents last year exceeded 26,000. It should 
be noted that the district offices of Central Italy, Emilia and Romagna 
alone (7 of the 31 district offices of the Cass 1) accounted for nearly thiee 
fifths of the total reported number (14,142 out of 25,540), while all the 
district offices for Southern Italy and the Islands (15 of the 31) only re¬ 
ported 2,929 cases or 11.51 percent, of the total. The percentages of deaths 
are, however, very different. The first 7 district offices reported about 25 
per cent, of the total deaths, as against 2S.4 per cent leported by the 15 
offices for the South and Islands. 

The deaths during the last three months of 1919 are less numerous 
(201 as compared with 252 for the previous quarter) but the percentage 
as compared with the total number of accidents leported shows a slight 
increase. An enquiry into the causes of death in agricultural labour shows 
that this increase is partly due to work performed in felling trees,lopping 
branches, and gathering and carrying wood, which is performed during 
those last months of the year, during which laboureis risk falling from high 
trees or from the carts on w hich the wood is carried, or being crushed by 
falling trunks. 

The total number of fatal accidents reported in 1919 w T as 539, to which 
must be added 26 notified during the first quarter of the current year, 
thus bringing the number up to 595, a considerable figure but one which 
is certainly inferior to the actual facts. Many deaths w T ere^ not notified 
owing to ignorance as to the existence of the law. 

(1) For the nr ga.nizn.t inn and working of this public institution, the official organ for 
workmen’s compensation, see the article in our issue of June-July, 1919. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

THE PLANTERS LOANS BOARD 


The following account of the formation and work of the Planters Loans 
Board of the Federated Malay States has been kindly furnished to us by 
the Board itself . 

The Government of the Federated Malay States originally resolved to 
lend financial assistance to the development of the agricultural resources of 
the country in the year 1905. 

So little was known of the splendid fertility of the virgin soil of the 
country at that time and the number of estates in actual being so few, that 
applications for assistance for the first two to three years were negligible, 
but as time went on and the prospects of the successful cultivation of the 
Para rubber tree ( Hevea Brasiliensis) and the coconut palm became 
more widely known, with the alienation of considerable tracts of 
country for the purpose, bringing an influx of capital and a largdly 
increased population, these industries — particularly rubber — ra¬ 
pidly assumed considerable importance. People of all nationalities already 
in the country began to take a keen interest in the cultivation of the 
rubber tree and with the great development work going on all round and 
the evident desire of all to extend their agricultural interests, the Govern¬ 
ment system of loans to planters steadily expanded and to such an extent 
that the administration found itself somewhat seriously handicapped in 
coping with applications for assistance. 

With a roll of 136 properties, both large and small, benefitting from 
the fund to the extent of nearly $4,000,000 and numerous applications 
still pouring in. Government towards the end of the year 1915 decided 
it would be expedient to put the whole system on a more satisfactory 
footing and with this end in view an Advisory Board to review the whole 
position and handle all new applications was appointed and a permanent 
staff engaged. 

This Board, which consisted of the Director of Agriculture, Federated 
Malay States and Straits Settlements (Chairman), the British Resident 
of Selangor, two leading idanters, and the head of one of the largest 
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mercantile concerns in the country, came into being early in 1914 and 
continued in an advisory capacity until towards the end of the year 1915 
when a special enactment was introduced and passed in Council creating it 
an executive body under the style and title of " The Planters Loans Board 
Federated Malay States. ” 

Constitution . — The Board is a body corporated and by the name of 
“The Planters Loans Board” has continuous succession and has and may 
use a common seal and may acquire, hold, dispose of and otherwise deal 
with movable and immovable property and may sue and be sued in all 
courts and in all manner of suits and proceedings and may do all other 
matters and things incidental to or appertaining to a body corporate. The 
members of the Board, who shall number not less than 3 nor more than 7, 
are nominated by the Chief Secretary to the Government, Fede:ated Malay 
States and of whom not more than half may be officers employed in the 
public service. 

The Chief Secretary also nominates the Chairman. 

All nominations must be published in the Government Gazette . 

Members ordinarily retain their membership for a period of 5 years, 
unless expressly nominated for a shorter period, but are at liberty to re¬ 
sign at any time. Members who absent themselves from the Federated 
Malay States for a period exceeding 2 months are deemed to have resigned 
their membership. 

The Chief Secretary has power to remove any member from the 
Board or from the Chairmanship at any time by notification in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette . 

The Board as at present constituted consists of the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Federated Malay States and Straits Settlement (Chairman); Hon. 
Mr. R. C. M. Kindersley, Member Federal Council (planter) ; E. M. Skin¬ 
ner, Esqr.. J. P. (estate agent) ; D. F. Topham, Esqr., J. P. (estate agent) 
i. e. 2 members are officers in the public service and 3 are tinofficial members. 

Funds . — The capital of the Fund is limited to 84,000,000 (1), a 
sum set aside by Government from public monies for the purpose. The 
Treasury acts as bankers to the Board in so far as the Board draws on the 
Treasury for all monies required (subject to the limit of $4,000,000). 

Inversely all monies collected by the Board are paid into the Treasury. 

Interest . — Interest is charged by the Board at such rate or rates as 
may be in force at the time of making loans. 

The usual rate is 7 % and of all interest collected, 75 % is credited to 
public revenues, while the Board retains 25 % towards paying administra-. 
tion expenses and the creation of a reserve fund to meet possible bad debts. 

Loans . — Loans heretofore have been made only to planters (i. e. 
planting limited liability companies, private syndicates and individuals) 
but the powers of the Board are being extended to admit of loans being 
made to co-operative agricultural societies and to native agriculturists. 
Loans are granted exclusively for the benefit of land situate within the 


(1) The dollar (- 100 cents) in use in Malaya is equal lo as. 4 d. 


5 
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boundaries of the Federated Malay vStates and as a general rule are 
expressly for the purpose of assisting immature properties to reach the 
producing stage. They are given for a varying period of years having 
regard to the age ot the clearings at the time the loan is granted and the 
date when it may reasonably be expected the property will be in a position 
to repay from revenue. 

The loans are usually issued by monthly instalments on the product¬ 
ion of satisfactory accounts for the pieceding month and the instalments 
may be withheld at any time if the Board has any doubt that the money 
is not being properly expended or if the property is adversely reported on. 

The two principal agricultural industries in Malaya — rubber and co¬ 
conuts — are to date the only commodities which have derived any benefit 
from the Fund though the Board is at all times open to entertain sympath¬ 
etically applications for assisting the cultivation of other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts — such for instance as the African oil palm ( Elaeis ) and the lime 
fruit tree, which are being grown experimentally on a commercial scale 
with promising results. 

Loans to returned ex-Service men under the Government “War 
Service Land Grant Scheme ” are to be made from the Planters Loans Fund 
and will be managed and controlled by the Board. 

Security. — The security required for all loans granted is a charge 
(mortgage) registered under the laws of the country in force for the time 
being on the land for the benefit of which the money is lent and in the absence 
of any express stipulation to the contrary the following conditions are im¬ 
plied in all charges: 

(a) that the chargor will properly and judiciously use the moneys 
secured by the charge for the purposes for which the same are by the terms 
of the charge expressed to be advanced to him and will not use such 
moneys for any other purpose whatsoever; 

(5) that the chargor will pay at the times and in the manner required 
by the terms of the charge all amounts accruing due thereunder, whether 
by way of interest or otherwise ; 

(c) that the chargor will duly comply with all conditions and obliga¬ 
tions attaching to the title for .the land charged, whether in respect of cul¬ 
tivation, building, payment of rent or otherwise, and will keep all buildings 
on the said land in good repair ; 

, (d) that the chargor will not transfer to any other person any por¬ 

tion of his interest in the land charged without the written consent of the 
Board under its common seal; 

(e) that the chargor will furnish month by month to the Board pro¬ 
per accounts of revenue from and expenditure on the land charged and 
such other information as the Board may from time to time require; 

(/) that the chargor will insure and keep insured in the name of and 
to the satisfaction of the Board all buildings, machinery and plant in or upon 
the land charged, except such as may be exempted by agreement, and all 
produce of the land charged from the harvesting of such produce until the 
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sale thereof and that proper evidence of such insurance shall be produced 
to the Board from time to time as required; 

(g) that no dividend or bonus shall be paid to any person out of the 
profits arising from the land charged until all moneys secured by the charge 
shall have been paid to the Board in full ; 

(A) that all profits arising from the land charged which are not re¬ 
quired for the due cultivation and maintenance thereof shall be devoted to 
the payment to the Board of the moneys secured by the charge; 

(!) that the chargor will pay to the Board on demand all expenses 
which may from time to time be incurred by the Board in the employment 
of a person or persons to visit, inspect and report on the land charged; 

(j) that the chargor will pay to the Board on demand all costs, char¬ 
ges and expenses whatsoever which may be paid or incurred by the Board in 
any exercise of its rights or powers occasioned by default of the chargor in 
the observance or performance of any undertaking or condition expressed 
or by the enactment or otherwise implied in the charge; 

(k) that no part of the land charged which is not cultivated at the 
date of the execution of the charge shall without the written consent of the 
Board under its common seal be cultivated until all moneys secured by the 
charge shall have been paid to the Board in full. 

Inspections. —All properties benefitting from the Fund are periodic¬ 
ally inspected and reported on for the information of the Board. As a 
general rule some well known planter resident near the property in ques¬ 
tion is employed at a nominal fee to undertake the work and the borrowers 
are required by law to bear the expense of such visits. 

Staff. — The Board occupies offices situate in the business centre of 
the Town of Kuala Lumpur (the capital of the Federated Malay States) 
and employs its own staff entirely unassociated with the public service. 

» Meetings . — The Board meets regularly twice every month and more 
often if necessary. 

Accotints. — Full and proper accounts of a,ll transactions are kept by 
the Board which are subject to an audit at least once in every year by such 
person or persons as may be appointed for the purpose by the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government and before the 31st day of March in every year render 
to Government a balance c heet and other relative documents setting out 
fully the position of the fund at the dose of business on the 31st day of Dec¬ 
ember accompanied by a report on the working of the fund during the pre¬ 
ceding 12 months. 

General. — There is little doubt that the policy of the Government in 
inaugurating the Fund has been of considerable benefit toward the agricul¬ 
tural devdopment of the country and there are many residents — both 
past and present — who have good reason to bless the administration for 
rendering aid in times of stress and in seeing them through their difficult¬ 
ies. In general, this applies equally to all times but in particular to the 
year of the outbreak of the Great War (1914) whenthefinandal stress was 
so great that many properties would have gone to the wall had it not been 
for the assistance given by the Planters Loans Fund and again in the year 
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1918 when owing to the uncertainty of the whole situation and the ruinous 
prices obtaining for the pioduce, the rubber industry passed through a very 
nerve-racking crisis. 

On the other hand, Government has been amply repaid inasmuch as 
(1) no losses have been incurred, (2) a moderate and reasonable rate of interest 
on the monies lent has been regularly earned, (3) the benefits, both direct 
and indirect, derived from the development of the country have been 
enormous and (4) Government has the satisfaction of seeing both the rubber 
and copra industries established on a sound and flourishing basis. 


Synopsis of the Board's Work 1916 to 1919. 

(A) T oans. 

1916. 



No. of loans as at 1st Januaiy 

... — 

129 

83.685,266.43 

No of applications dealt wich . 

26 

• 

Refused &/*)! still peudhic,. . 

... 17 

9 

231,100. - 



r 38 

83,916,366.43 

No of loans repaid. 

. . . 

47 

1,614,583.04 

No of loans as at ji*t December . . 

9 i 

1-2,301,783 39 

- 

biolysis 


Amount 


Tu<al 


IK -1 

Cultivation 

culli\otcd 

area 

Vmount ol loans t?d aue 

Rubbei.78 

22,886 3 , 

$1,975,800.11 ?86 15 

Rubbct & coconuts com- 




bimd. 9 

2.603 


210,983.25 8t.os 

Coconuts. 4 

1.733 


115,000 - 66. j5 

9 i 

27,222 »/, 

<3,301,783.39 *84 55 


1917. 



No. of loans as at 1st Januaiy 

...- 

9 T 

82,301,783.39 

No. of applications dealt with . 

... 29 

Refused &/01 «till pending. . . 

... 19 

10 

350,085 — 



101 

$2,551,868.39 

No. of loans repaid. 

. . . 

35 

906.281.80 

No. of loans’ as it 31st December . . 

66 

$1,645,586 59 
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Analysis. 


Cultivation 

No ot 
estates 

Total 
culll\ dtCfl 
aiea 

Amount of loans 

Amount 

per 

cultiva¬ 
ted acic 

Rubber. 

Rubber & coconuts 

• • • 53 
com 

13.872 ®/j 

81,’17.383 31 - 

$87.75 

bined*. 

Coconuts. 

. . . 7 

... 06 

1.765 

3.-12J y. 

158,918.25 
259 285.— 

90.04 

78.66 


66 

ig.cbi */, 

1,045.586.59 

86.28 


1918 


No. of loans as at ist Januar, ... — 
No. of applications dealt with . . . 8j 

60 

$1,645,586.59 

Refused &/or still pending ... . 51 

32 

1.282,1x2.75 


98 

2,927,729.34 

No. of loans repaid. 

IX 

380,583.44 

No. of loans as at 31st December . . 

8; 

82,547,145.90 

Analysis. 


Amount 




Total 


per 

Cultivation 

No of 
estates 

cultivated 

ana 

Amount of loans 

cultiva¬ 
ted acie 

Rubber. 

. . . 74 

22,490 v* 

82,088,085.65 

592.84 

Rubbei & coconut* 

eom- 




bined. 

... 7 

1,52s 

141,918.35 

92.87 

Coconuts .... 

... () 

3,423 Vs 

317,142.— 

92.63 


28,-443 V A 52 547,145.90 592.8? 


19x9. 


No. of loans as on 1st January . . 
No. of applications dealt with. . . 
Refused &/or still pending. 


No. of loans repaid. 

No. of loans a? on 31st December. 


59 

8; 

$ 3 , 547 . 1 - 15 - 9 <> 

29 

3 <> 

1,060,572 — 


117 

83,616,717.90 


27 

992,863 Gt 


90 

$2,623,854.30 
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Analysis. 




Total 


Amount 

per 

Culll'V.LtlOU 

No. of 
estates 

cultivated 

area 

Amount of loans 

cul trea¬ 
ted acie 

Rubber. 

Rubber & coconuts com¬ 

81 

22,038 Vi 

$2,257,167.30 

$102.42 

bined . 

4 

1.243 3 /i 

64,500.— 

51-86 

Coconuts. 

5 

2426 

302,187.— 

124.56 


go 25,708 $2,623,85^.30 $102.06 


(B) ItitersbL 

Collected 

Retained 

Cicditcd to 
public revenues 

1916. 

. . $209,034.01 

$52,258.51 

I156.775.50 

1917 . 

- - i 3 i. 955 - 7 » 

32,988.93 

98,966.77 

1918. 

- - 91.963-94 

22,990.98 

68,972.96 

1916. 

. . 150,278.26 

37.569-56 

112,708.70 


8583,231.91 

$145,807.98 

5437.423-93 


( 0 ) Referee Fund. 

Balance as on 31st December 1915. $260,000.— 


Added during 1916. ^0,000.— 

» 1917. 20,000.— 

)' 1918. 20,000.— 

y 1919. 10,000.— 


Balance as on 31st December 1919. $350,000.— 

« 

So far no bad debts have been incurred and the money standing to 
the credit of the reserve fund is all invested in war loan stocks, the 
interest derived therefrom being nearly sufficient to cover the whole of 
the Board's expenses of administration. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION ON CREDIT 
IN SEVERAL COUNTRIES 

SPAIN. 

THE R.URAI/ BANK OP THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AGRICUI/TURAI, CONFEDERA¬ 
TION. — Ransta social y agrctrta, Year 11, No 15 Madrid, July 1930 

On the 9th July 1920 a great general agency of the National Catholic 
Agricultural Confederation was formally established under the name of 
the Rural Bank. Its puipose is to organize the purchase and sale of 
supplies required by or produced by the agricultural syndicates and 
federations of Spain. The former commercial branch of the Confederation 
is now suppressed. 

The Bank is now actively engaged in organizing all the services required 
to meet the needs of the syndicates and fedeiations such as credit and 
transport. It is also attending carefully to the selection of the staff 
suited to the various functions, and to organizing the respective agencies, 
warehouses, silos, and other matters connected with the trade in the pro¬ 
duce of the associated bodies. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANK. OF SOUTH AFRICA. — Report of the Land and 
Agricultural Bank of South Africa for the year ended 31 st December 1919 Johannes¬ 
burg, 1920. 

In 1919 the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa received 
2,662 applications for ordinary advances totalling £1,976 221. This was 
a considerable increase on the applications for the previous year (2,200 for 
a total of £1,524,739), but both the number and the amount of the ap¬ 
plications are still below the figure reached before the War compelled the 
Bank temporarily to cease making advances. The Report for 1919 com¬ 
plains that the Bank is little known in certain parts 01 the Union. This 
is notably the case in the Cape Province; the Bank is better appreciated 
in the other provinces, which had their own land banks prior to the form¬ 
ation of the Union. 

The loans actually made during the year numbered 1,871 and amount¬ 
ed to £1,172,530, making an average of £627 per loan. As between the 
provinces the advances were thus divided: Transvaal, 1,171 advances, 
£553,350 ; Orange Free State, 383 advances, £338,070; Natal, 147 ad¬ 
vances 135,355 ; Cape Province, 170 advances, £1-15,775. 

The purposes for which the advances were made and the amount of 
the advance for each purpose were as follows : Improvements, £68,260 ; 
purchase of stock, £76,512 ; discharge of existing liabilities, £256,869; 
purchase of land, £770,889. 

The applications for loans for putting up fencing numbered 162 and 
amounted to £21,742, a considerable increase over the figuies for the pre¬ 
vious year. Of the applications received, 69 amounting to £11,596 were 
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approved; they related to 188.67 miles of fencing, the average advance 
being £61 per mile. The report notes a growing tendency, more parti¬ 
cularly among small stock farmers, to erect vermin-proof fencing. 

During the year 178 applications tor advances for the construction 
of dipping tanks, amounting to £21,782, were received by the Bank. Of 
these 127 totalling £15,005 were approved ; the average cost per tank was 
thus £118. The amount paid out during the year in respect of dipping 
tank advances was £11,873, which includes £3,000 paid to the Native 
Affairs Department for the erection of tanks in native areas. The import¬ 
ance of systematic dipping for the eradication of scab is becoming more 
fully realized, but the difficulty still exists that the supply of cement is 
not equal to the demand. The Bank has decided that in future it will 
not make advances for the purchase of stock unless it is satisfied that there 
is suitable provision for dipping. 

The advances on second mortgage authorized by Act 30 of 1916 as 
a temporary measure for the relief of the distress caused by the severe 
drought of 1915 and 1916 had nearly all been repaid. Of 41 advances 
made, 38 were repaid by the end of 1919 ; in one case the property mort¬ 
gaged was sold and the balance owing will be paid as the instalments of 
the purchase price are received. In another case the amount has been 
repaid in full tince the end of the year. Only one advance, therefore, 
is really outstanding, and it was expected that the balance due would 
shortly be repaid. Commenting upon these advances the Report says the 
State may be congratulated on their success; they came as a relief to debt¬ 
ors at a time o desperate need, and the fact that every penny advanced 
will be recovered not alone justifies the^ help given, but indicates how 
wise and judicious a discretion was exercised by the local committees 
who considered the applications. 

Advances on personal security were made for the relief of distress 
under Act 28 of 1916. These advances were made out of a special vote 
by Parliament and not out of the Bank’s funds, but the Bank’s machinery 
was used to administer the money at a remuneration of 5 per cent, on the 
amount recovered. Advances totalling £50,538 were made to 293 farmers 
to purchase live stock, principally goats and sheep. At the end of 1919, 
the amount repaid was £42,078 and £87 had been written off as loss on 
the sale of the stock of five defaulting debtors The amount outstanding 
was £8,373 and the payments in arrears were £103 for interest and £2,076 
for capital. The comparatively large amount of arrears was due to the 
fact that drought had occurred in the “ distress " area during the year. 
The Report strongly urges that more attention should be given to the conserv¬ 
ation of fodder and suggests that the Bank’s activities might well in¬ 
dude loans for the building of silos on the same lines as the loans for the 
construction of dipping tanks. 

During the year 12 co-operative sodeties applied for loans amount¬ 
ing to £146,500, all of which were granted. The loans to societies which 
were outstanding at the end the year amounted to £386,226, 
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ARGENTINA. 

THE HOMESTEAD I,AW. 


SOURCES: 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Sudamerikanischen und iBERiaCHEN Instituts. — Stutt¬ 
gart und Berlin, 1919. 

Estadistica AgrIcola 1916-17- Direction General de Estadistica y Economia Rural. 
Buenos Aires 1917. 

Valle (Paul): 1 /Argentine telle qu’elle est. Paris, Guillemot. 

The Argentine law on the homestead, which had been fully discussed 
in Parliament since 1917, came into operation during 1919. The chief 
aim of this law, which brings about a great innovation in land tenure, is 
to facilitate the colonization and cultivation of those parts of Argentina, 
* which, owing to their distance from large centres, their lack of means of 
communication, and the poverty of their soil, offer serious obstacles to real 
colonization. 

The territories which will more especially benefit by this law are Chaco, 
Formosa, Misiones and Chubut; these districts are greatly’ inferior to the 
other parts of the Republic, where owing to favourable circumstances 
generations of colonists can succeed one another in cultivating the same 
land. 

Before going into the law on the homestead let us consider the agri¬ 
cultural conditions of the above mentioned territories, for which the law 
is specially important. 


§ 1. Agricultural conditions of the territories 

OF CHACO, FORMOSA, MISIONES AND CHUBUT. . 

Teritory of Chaco. —This territory has an area of 13,663,500 hectares 
and a population hardly numbering 60,635 inhabitants. Two thirds of 
the country are covered with forests, and it is only near the lagoons that 
there are great zones of meadow land, which are much sought after for 
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cultivation. The southern part of the territory is almost entirely desti¬ 
tute of water ; this is one of the worst drawbacks to this region. It should 
be noted, however, that, although this territory has not yet been completely 
explored, and large tracts of it are uncultivated, still during these last 
years appreciable progress has been made in working the natural resources 
of the country. Thus large quantities of timber have been felled in its 
forests, and there has been some increase in cattle-breeding and in agricul¬ 
ture, since the above-mentioned vast prairies have begun to be used. 

The territory is divided into six departments, each one of which is 
the centre for the exportation of timber or colonial produce, which is 
slowly developing and to which the homestead law will give a considerable 
impetus. It should be noted that the greater part of the best land, situat¬ 
ed near navigable rivers and thus possessing means of communication, 
does not belong to the State, but to private individuals to whom it was 
long ago given by the State itself ; these people have done nothing to im¬ 
prove their lands. The homestead law deals with this question and has 
special provisions on the subject. 

The following table shows that there has been an increase in the culti¬ 
vated area of Chaco dming recent years as far as regards sugar cane, cotton, 
maize and lucerne; tobacco-cultivation has however decreased, as for this 
crop special labour, which is insufficient in the region, is necessary. 


Area of territory. 13,663,350 ha. 

1895 1914 1916 




ha. - 

ha. 

ha. 

Area under cultivation . . 

8.567 

22,000 

32,300 

Under 

wheat. 

10 

— 

— 

)) 

maize. 

4.464 

8,000 

8,000 

» 

lucerne. 

470 

450 

500 

)> 

sugar. 

1.455 

2,700 

5.000 

)> 

cotton. 

100 

2,450 

2,800 

» 

tobacco. 

422 

T50 

60 


Territory of Formosa . — This territory cl o, which has not yet been 
entirely explored, is rich in forests and pasture land. The principal in¬ 
dustries are those of quebrai ho and cattle-raising, whilst the most widely 
diffused cultivation is that of lucerne, maize and sugar-cane. 

A characteristic of this country are vast estates, situated in the coastal 
zone, which have been left uncultivated and deserted by the few pro¬ 
prietors to whom the Government has granted them; these estates are sus¬ 
ceptible of intense and productive cultivation. Other parts of the territory 
are entirely deserted, so that, as has occurred in some cases, they can be 
worked by whoever cares to squat on them, although he holds no form of 
title-deed. 

The land situated along the coast and designated by the term “ colo- 
pies ” does not yidd what it should, because there is not a sufficient number 
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of colonists on it. Until quite recently there were only 239 families colon¬ 
izing 550,000 hectares of land. 

The question of agricultural labour must be solved if this land, as well 
as Chaco is to be colonized. The following table shows the different crops 
of the territory: 

Area of territory . 10,721,800 ha. 




1895 

1914 

1916 



ha. 

ha. 

ha. 

Area under culti\ ation .... 

3,265 

23,250 

17,180 

Under 

wheat. 

39 

10 0 

500 

» 

maize. 

276 

-loOO 

2,000 

» 

lucerne . 

26 

7 > 5 °° 

3,000 

» 

sugar. 

1,080 

100 

900 

» 

cotton. 

102 

— 

— 

» 

tobacco. 

102 

— 

10 


Territory of Misimes. —This territory can be divided into two zones, 
the first, or northern, zone is entirely covered by forests ; the second, or 
southern, zone is occupied by a few colonies or agricultural centres. These 
centres have sprung up spontaneoulslv, and colonization has taken place 
in this zone without being guided in any way. From this fact the need 
for a limitation, or division, of the land arises, so that each occupier may 
become owner of his lot and cultivate it on an intensive system, rather than 
extend his cultivation to adjoining land. 

The principal industries of this region are forestry and the most im¬ 
portant one of mate of the production of which we have no precise figures. 
Unlike the territories of Chaco and Formosa, Misiones is well irrigated by 
numerous water courses, which render it possible to undertake any form 
of cultivation. The following table shows the crops in this territory; we 
notice a considerable increase in sugar-cane, maize and lucerne. Other 
crops have remained stationary and some, notably tobacco, have dimin¬ 
ished considerably owing to the decrease in immigration: 

Area of territory. 2,982,000 ha. 


1895 19x4 19x6 

ha ha. ha. 


Area under cultivation .... 

26,348 

32.370 

29,260 

Under 

wheat. 

59 

500 

500 

» 

maize . 

6,246 

21,000 

17,200 


lucerne. 

633 

500 

700 

» 

cotton . 

90 

— 

— 


tobacco. 

2,310- 

500 

500 


Territory of Chubnt. — This region is poorer than the others mention¬ 
ed, particularly because of the total absence of water. The western part 
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. alone is ricli in valleys and in large tracts of forest. It is in this locality 
that for many years an agricultural and pastoral colony has been in form¬ 
ation, which is the most important centre of population of this zone. The 
cultivation carried out in a part of this valley, consisting of grain, lucerne 
and tobacco, forms more than two-thirds of the total cultivation of the 
territory. 

The following table shows the crops in this region: 


Area of territory. 24,203,900 ha. 



1895 

1915 

1916 


ha. 

ha. 

ha. . 

Area under cultivation. . . 

8,566 

22,000 

22,900 

Under wheat. 

4,659 

5,200 

6,500 

» lucerne. 

554 

8,500 

7,500 

» ' cotton. 

90 

— 

— 

» tgbacco. 

2,310 

500 

900 


§ 2. The homestead laws. 

« 

Having thus briefly examined the state of the territories of the four 
regions which are least inhabited and least progressive as regards coloniza¬ 
tion, and for which this law was more particularly framed, we will ex¬ 
plain the fundamental principles and the most important provisions of the 
law itself. 

In the first place the Government has the right to grant land for cul¬ 
tivation to families of colonists. Such land becomes the property of the 
family and cannot be sold, mortgaged or ceded except to another family 
and only on obtaining the consent of the authorities. 

The grant of ownership by the Government will not hold good and will 
be considered null before the law, if the land is not occupied and farmed. 
In this case the forfeited land can be granted to a neighbouring farmer, on 
condition that the total land he shall then hold will not exceed the maxi¬ 
mum area allowed under this law. 

Kot more than one half of the annual returns may be sold or mort¬ 
gaged to pay off debts contracted by the colonist in the management 
of his land. 

Land can be granted to every citizen, even of foreign origin, who asks 
for it. Women, either single or widows, can ask the State to grant them a 
piece of land from 20 to 300 hectares in area. 

On the death of the father the whole family inherits all his rights: 
sons who are of age can, like any other citizen, ask the State for another 
grant of land situated in the same or another district, or the original farm 
may be subdivided among the family. 

The Government reserves the right to found, in suitable places, villages, 
schools and other institutions for the benefit of the colonists. 
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According to this law it is not necessary that the colonist should be 
given, as a proof of his right to the land, a legal title-deed; the State's de¬ 
claration that he has been granted the land he applied for, together with a 
plan, registered by the authorities, showing the land in question is sufficient 
proof. 

As regards already existing landowners, who own by right of regular 
title deeds parcels of land free from all charges, the law gives them the right 
to declare before a judge what part of their land they intend to keep as 
their homestead. If the landowner owns more than one parcel of land, the 
declaration holds good for one only, which can be chosen by the owner. 
This right is only granted, however, when the value of the homestead is 
not above 10,000 pesos m. n. 

The law further provides for supplying the colonist with the financial 
assistance of whidb. he may stand in need for equipping his farms, or for 
buying cattle, farm implements or seeds. This is done by means of the 
loans which the National Bank grants for the encouragement of agriculture 
in Argentina. 

The area of the homestead must not exceed 200 hectares and its size 
must depend on the sort of cultivation that the quality of the land needs. 

Finally the law r considers the position of farmers who are at present oc¬ 
cupying land belonging to the State, without having acquired the right to 
it by contract; the law provides that they can establish homesteads on a 
piece of land of their own choice, even though they be not fathers of 
families, if they have possessed the land since 1916. 

The Government will issue suitable regulations to complete the pro¬ 
visions of the law we have been considering, for regelating the cultivation 
of all the zones of the territory in which homesteads will be set up, because, 
as we have seen, these zones differ very much, in respect of the nature of 
the soil, the climate and the means of irrigation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

SETTLEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT ON THE LAND OI f DISCHAR¬ 
GED SAILORS AND SOLDIERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SOURCES (OFFICIAL): ' 

The small holdings colonies act, 1916. 

The sailors and soldiers (gifts for land settlement) act 1916. 

The small holdings colonies (amendment) act, 191S. 

The land settlement (facilities) act, 1919. 

Departmental committee of the board of agriculture on land settlement for sail¬ 
ors and soldiers : Interim report, final report, part I, settlement ; part II, 
employment. London, 1915, 1916. 

Report of the committee of section iv of the advisory council of the ministry of re¬ 
construction ON THE EMPLOYMENT ON THE LAND OF RETURNED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
London, 1919. 

ANIJUAL REPORT FOR 1917 OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE SMALL HOLDINGS COLONIES ACT 1916. 

Board of Agriculture. London, 1918. 

I/AND settlement in the mother country. Two booklets issued by the FJugHsh and Scot¬ 
tish Boards of Agriculture. London, 1918. 

Reconstruction problems, No. 20: Land settlement. Ministry of Reconstruction. London, 
1919. 

Land settlement (facilities) bill : Estimate of probable expenditure. Memorandum 
presented to Parliament, London, 1919. 

I/AND settlement of discharged sailors and soldiers. Notice issued by the Board of 
Agriculture. Journal of the Board of Agriculture , Vol. XXIII, No. 1. London, April 1916. 

LAND SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN: ACQUISITION OF AN ESTATE IN YORKSHIRE. Notice 
issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid. Vol. XXIII, No. 8. London, November 1916. 

Soldiers and sailors (gifts of land). Parliamentary Question and Reply. Ibid., Vol. XXIII, 
No. 12. London, March 1917. 

Scheme for the settlement of ex-service men., Ibid. Vol. XXIV, No. 3. London, June 1917. 

The purchase of land suitable for small holdings. Circular addressed to County Councils 
by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vd. XXV, No. 7. London, October 1918. 

Settlement of ex-service men on the land. Circular addressed to County Councils by the 
Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 7. London, October 1918. 

Agricultural training for service men : Board of agriculture grants. Notice issued 
by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 10. London, January 1919. 

I^AND settlement for ex-service men. fetter addressed to County Councils by the Board 
of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 10. London, January 1919. 

I^and settlement for soldierr. Notice issued by the Food Production Department of the 
Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 11. I/mdon, February 1919. 

I*and settlement. Circular addressed to County Councils by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol XXV, No. 11.London, February 1919. 

Land Settlement. Circular addressed to County Councils by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol XXV, No. 12. London, March 1919. 

Note on land settlement prepared by the essex county council. Ibid., vol. XXV, 
No. 13, London., March 1919. 

Training and placing in employment of ex-service men who desire agricultural work. 
Circular addressed to Agricultural Executive Committees by the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 1. London, April 1919. 

Progress in settlement of ex-service men. Notice issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 3. London, May 1919. 

Agricultural training of ex-officers and men. Notice issued by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 2, London May 1919. 
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Officers’ agricultural training scheme: Residential training with selected farmers. 
Circular addressed to County Agricultural Executive Committees by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Ibut, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. London, June 1919. 

Farm settlements. Statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 3. 
London, June 1919. 

Farm settlements. Statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid,, Vol. XXVI, No. 4. 
London, July 1919. 

Grants in aid of agricultural training for officers. Ann ounc emen t made by the Board 
of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 5. London, August 1919. 

Land settlement. Statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol.XXVI, No. 6. 
London, September 1919. 

Farm settlements for officers N< dice issued by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 
No. 6. London, September 1919. 

Land settlement: Compulsory hiring. Circular addressed to County Councils by the 
Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol XXVI, No. 6. London, September 1919. 

Training and placing in agriculture of able-bodied ex-service men. Ciyuinr addressed 
by the Board of Agriculture to Agricultural Executive Committees. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, 
No. 6. London, September 1919. 

Land settlement. Address given to the Agricultural Club by Mr. F. L- C. Floud. Ibid, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 7. London, October 1919. 

Training of disabled officers in agriculture under the royal pensions warrant. Cir¬ 
cular addressed to Agricultural Executive Committees by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 7. London, October 1919. 

Training of disabled men in agriculture. Circular addressed to Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittees by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 8. London, November 1919. 

I AND settlement : Compulsory hiring. Circular addressed to County Councils by the Board 
of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 8. London, November 1919. 

Land settlement: Preference to ex-service men and women. Circular addressed to County 
Councils by the Board of Agriculture. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 9. London, December 1919. 
Procedure for purchase of land for perpetual annuities by county and borough 
councils. Circular addressed to County Councils by Board of Agriculture. Ibid., 
Vol. XXVI, No. 9. London, December 1919. 

Present position of land settlement. Circular addressed to Country Councils by the Board of 
Agriculture. Journal 0/the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XXVI, No. 10. London, Januaryi9i9. 
Land settlement through local authorities. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. n. London, February 
1919. 

Farm settlements. Ibid., Vol. XXVI, No. 12. London, March 1920. 

As early as 1915 the question of enabling discharged sailors and sold¬ 
iers to find occupation on the land was under consideration by the British 
Government. The question at once presented itself under the two distinct 
aspects of “ settlement ” and “ employment, " that is, the provision of 
land for those who wished to cultivate it and the finding of employment 
for those who merely wished to become agricultural labourers. 

At first the only form of settlement contemplated was the provision 
of small holdings for individual cultivators, but subsequently another 
form arose, the provision of farms to be worked on a profit sharing system 
by groups of settlers. In connection with both settlement and employ¬ 
ment, provision has had to be made for training and special forms of train¬ 
ing have also arisen which strictly speaking cannot be regarded as train¬ 
ing either for settlement or for employment. These are the training of 
ex-service men who desire to become farmers, but are prepared to take land 
in the ordinary way, without the intervention of the State, and the train¬ 
ing of ex-officers for such posts as officials of the Board of Agriculture, 
county agricultural officials, or estate agents. 
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There are further the special cases of tlie training of disabled officers 
and men. 

§ i. Recommendations op departmental committees. 

In the summer of 1915 a Departmental Committee was appointed by 
the President of the Board of Agriculture " to consider and report what 
steps can be taken to promote the settlement or employment on the land 
in England and Wales of sailors and soldiers, whether disabled or otherwise, 
on discharge from the Navy or Army. ” 

The Committee first presented a short Interim Report making recom¬ 
mendations relating to the training of disabled men and subsequently 
a Final Report, divided into two parts dealing respectively with “ Settle¬ 
ment ” and#“ Employment. " 

In its Report on Settlement, the Departmental Committee recommend 
ed (fl) that the State, acting through the Board of Agriculture, should 
undertake the provision of small holdings for ex-Service men who were 
prepared to settle in any place where land could be provided, and (6) that 
the County Councils, acting under the Small Holdings Acts (with suggested 
amendments) should provide land for ex-Service men who were not prepar¬ 
ed to move to the State colonies, or who desired accommodation holdings 
to be worked in conjunction with some other business. 

Settlement on the colony system was regarded as the only system 
possible for the State, owing to the impractability of providing isolated 
holdings all over the country, and of arranging for the necessary expert 
guidance and business organization. The Committee considered that 
the ideal settlement would be a village community of at least 100 families 
all interested in the development and cultivation of the land, but including 
amongst them those engaged in trades subsidiary to agriculture. The min¬ 
imum acreage to be taken for a fruit and market garden settlement should, 
it w r as estimated, be 1,000 acres, and for settlement on dairying or mixed 
holdings 2,000 acres. Barger areas would reduce the cost of management 
and increase the advantage to be gained from collective marketing. 

The fruit and market gardeu holding was regarded as being, on the 
whole, the most suitable type of holding for men with little or no previous 
experience of agriculture, but as the home producer has a practical mono¬ 
poly of milk, the Committee expressed the wish to see a large increa.se of 
small grass holdings. The small mixed farm of from 35 to 50 acres, com¬ 
prising both arable and grass land, was not recommended for ex-servic6 
men until they had gained considerable experience, and poultry-farming 
was not recommended as a staple occupation. 

It was suggested that immediate steps should be taken by the Board 
to acquire and equip land for three pioneer colonies (illustrating the differ¬ 
ent types of holding) comprising 5,oqo acres in all. 

A system of tenancy was recommended in preference to ownership 
of the holdings. Under the former system, the State could exercise effec¬ 
tive supervision and control and could assure the preservation of the small 
holdings it created. From the point of view of the small holder, tenancy 
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offered greater mobility, occupying ownership being an impe dime nt in 
the way of a man who desired to rise. It also enabled him to employ his 
capital in stocking and working the holding, instead of sinking part of it 
in purchase. The Committee noted that during the seven years in which 
the Small Holdings Act had been in operation, applications for the 
purchase of holdings had been very few in number. 

In order to place their schemfe on a sound economic basis the Commit¬ 
tee recommended that sufficient rents should be charged to meet the inter¬ 
est on the cost of the land and the equipment, the statutory outgoings 
and a reasonable allowance for repairs, insurance, management, etc. The 
cost of the educational staff of the colony would not be charged on the rent. 

While applicants with experience and capital might be allowed to take 
holdings at once, it was considered necessary that men with little or no 
previous experience should be given some preliminary training. The Com¬ 
mittee suggested that the Board of Agriculture should appoint a manager 
to conduct the land acquired as a large farm and that the men without ex¬ 
perience should be offered employment at a weekly wage, together with a 
cottage and garden. When they had acquired sufficient experience to 
justify making them tenants, a portion of the farm near their cottages 
should be let to them, provision being made in laying out the farm so that 
adjoining land could be added in course of time. 

Besides the manager (or director) of the colony, the Committee re¬ 
commended that there should be appointed a practical agricultural or 
horticultural instructor who would be responsible for the actual training of 
the men. The colony could draw on the agricultural instructors of the 
county council for instruction in special branches. 

The Committee suggested that in each fruit and market garden colony 
a depot should be established for the produce of the colony, which should 
be collected, graded, packed and despatched to market. Until such time 
as the small holders were able to take over the depot and run it as a co-ope¬ 
rative society, the depot should be under the control of the director. Similar 
arrangements were recommended in other types of colony. In connection 
with the depot it was thought that provision should be made for dealing 
with any surplus produce which could not be sold, by the establishment of 
a jam factory, pulping and drying plant, a creamery, a cheese factory, etc. 

Besides the sale depot a store was recommended for the purchase or 
hire by the small holders of tools, feeding stuffs, etc., and facilities should, 
it was stated, be provided whereby the small holders would obtain the use 
of the larger farm implements and machinery and the hire of horses and 
extra labour. For this purpose the retention of part of the colony as a 
well equipped central farm was recommended. 

The Committee were of opinion that the State should not make direct 
advances of working capital to ex-Service men, but made several recom¬ 
mendations whereby the amount of working capital required might be di¬ 
minished. They also recommended that the formation of co-operative 
credit societies should be encouraged and that, as an expe rim e nt , small 
sums of money should be lent to such societies. 
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With regard to the provision of small holdings by County Councils the 
Committee suggested that the Councils should as far as possible establish 
colonies similar to the State colonies, and they made various recommenda¬ 
tions whereby they might be facilitated in doing so. 

The Committee strongly opposed the segregation of disabled men or 
■ the establishment of colonies for cripples.^ They recommended that oppor¬ 
tunities should be given to disabled men to settle in State colonies or to 
obtain local small holdings through the county councils. Adequate provision 
should be made for training them and, after being trained, they should be 
placed on the same footing as able-bodied men, except that in selecting 
tenants of small holdings they might be given the preference other things 
being equal. 

The second part of the Report of the Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Agriculture on Land Settlement for Sailors and Soldiers dealt with 
the question of employment. 

It contained a number of recommendations aiming at making rural 
life more attractive, but the special recommendations were few. In view of 
the great shortage of agricultural labour which they anticipated after the 
war, the Committee evidently thought that even inexperienced men would 
have no difficulty in obtaining employment in agriculture and they did not 
recommend the making of any arrangements for the training of such men 
before they obtained employment. They recommended, however, that op¬ 
portunities should be provided in every county, after the war, for men em¬ 
ployed in agriculture to obtain instruction in manual farm processes, such 
as ploughing, sheep-shearing, milking, etc., and that the Board of Agriculture 
should make special grants to local education authorities for this purpose. 

Another recommendation was that the Labour Exchange should be 
developed in rural districts; new branches should be opened in market 
towns and placed under offiicials acquainted with agriculture, or else new 
machinery established under the Board of Agriculture. It was further sug¬ 
gested that an appeal should be made to landowners and farmers to give 
preference to discharged soldiers and sailors over other applicants for work 
on the land. 

In March 191S, a Committee was appointed by the Minister of Recon¬ 
struction “ to consider the steps and conditions, apart from the provision of 
farm and small holding colonies, necessary to attract to employment on 
the land all returning soldiers who may wish to take up country life, and 
particularly to induce them to do so in sufficient numbers to secure the maxi¬ 
mum output from the land. ” 

Many of the recommendations made by this Committee also aimed at 
improving the conditions of country life. With specific reference to the pro¬ 
vision of small holdings, the Committee made the following amongst other 
recommendations: 

That county councils should be encouraged to obtain suitable land in 
advance of the demands actually made upon them. 

That the State should make a grant of 40 per cent, of the actual cost 
of equipping small holdings for ex-Service men. 
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That in regard to stocking a holding the State, where necessary, should 
lend the working capital, but that the services of agricultural co-operative 
societies should be utilized wherever possible. 

b That, subject to adequate safeguards, a small holder should have the 
option of buying his holding outright, and that the total cost of land and 
equipment should be advanced to him on the basis of annual repayments 
including sinking fund and interest. 

With regard to training, it was recommended that for those who intend 
to become large farmers, farm managers, organizers and experts, the train¬ 
ing should indude a course at an agricultural college as well as on a farm 
and that studentships should be provided by the State for suitable persons. 

The Committee further recommended that men without capital should 
be encouraged in the first instance to work as wage earners. They suggest¬ 
ed that an ex-$ervice man taking up work as a farm labourer without 
previous experience should receive not less than the full local rate of wages, 
but that the State should, in such a case, for a limited period and by w ay of 
premium, contribute towards the difference between the man's economic 
value and the wages paid to him. 


§ 2. Legislation. 

In order to enable the Board of Agriculture to carry out the 
recommendation of its Departmental Committee to establish pioneer 
colonies, the Small Holdings Colonies Act was passed in 1916. This 
Act authorized the Board to acquire 4,500 acres of land in England 
(excluding Monmouthshire) and 2,000 acres in Wales and Monmouthshire 
for the establishment of small holding colonies. 

Another act passed in the same year, the Sailors and Soldiers (Gifts 
fox Land Settlement) Act,' empowered the Board of Agriculture, or a 
county council, to accept and administer gifts of land for the settle¬ 
ment of discharged sailors 6r soldiers. 

In 1918, the Small Holdings Colonies (Amendment) Act was passed, 
whereby the area of land which might be acquired for the establishment 
of small holdings colonies was raised to 45,000 acres in England (excluding 
Monmouthshire) and 20,000 acres in Wales and Monmouthshire. 

This Act further provided that the Board of Agriculture might, as 
respects any county, employ the council of that county as its agent for 
the purposes of the Act. In order to reduce the capital expenditure, it 
was provided that land should only be acquired by taking it on lease, by 
purchasing it in consideration of the grant of a rent charge or other annual 
payment, or by taking it in feu. 

With a view to facilitating the acquisition of land by the county 
councils and by the Board of Agriculture, the Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Act was passed in 1919. 

Under this Act, county councils were authorized to acquire land 
for small holdings in consideration of a perpetual anuity payable by the 
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council. At anv time the annuit} T may be redeemed by the council at 
a price to be fixed by agreement or, failing agreement, at the average price 
of Gove rnment securities yielding annual dividends equal to the amount 
of the annuity. 

For three years from the date of the passing of this Act, orders made 
by a county council under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, 
for the compulsory acquisition of land will not require to be submitted 
for confirmation to the Board of Agriculture. Where such an order has 
been made, the county council may, subject to the payment of compensa¬ 
tion, enter upon and take possession of the land on giving fourteen days’ 
notice. The same right of entry is conferred on a county council where 
it has agreed to purchase land subject to the interest of the person in pos¬ 
session, provided that interest is not greater than that of a tenant for a 
year or from year to year. The provision also applies in the case of an 
order authorizing the compulsory hiring of land or of an agreement to hire 
land. 

Powers were also given to the Board of Agriculture, during a period 
of two'years after the passing of the Act, to acquire land compulsorily 
for the establishment of small holdings colonies and the restrictions on the 
methods of acquiring land imposed by the Small Holdings Colonies 
(Amendment) Act, 1918, were removed. 

The Land Settlement (Facilities) Act also contained provisions "em¬ 
powering the Board of Agriculture to provide land for small holdings and 
allotments in counties where the county council was not providing it 
to such e'xtent as in the opinion of the Board is desirable ; authorizing the 
county councils and the Board of Agriculture to make advances to 
tenants of small holdings provided by them (1), and giving to women who 
were engaged in whole-time employment on agricultural work for not less 
than six months during the war the same preference in the selection of per¬ 
sons to be settled in small holdings colonies or to be provided with small 
holdings as is given to discharged sailors and soldiers. 

The Land Settlement (Facilities) Act confirmed a principle which had 
already been adopted by the Government and expressed in a circular 
issued to county councils by the Board of Agriculture in January 1919. 
In this circular it was stated that the Government had come to the conclu¬ 
sion that while the county councils were the most suitable bodies to be 
entrusted with the local administration of the creation of small holdings, 
^he financial responsabilitv for the loss which must inevitably occur in 
creating them under existing conditions should be borne by the Exchequer 
and that no charge should be placed on local rates. 

The Act (differing but little from the circular) laid it down that the 
Board of Agriculture should recoup to the county councils the losses 
incurred up 31 March 1919 on the existing small holdings schemes and the 
annual losses for each succeding financial year up to 31 March 1926. Fur¬ 
ther it was enacted that on 1 April 1926 a valuation shall be made of the 


(1) See our issue of September 1920 page 627. 
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value of the interest of each county council in all land acquired by it un¬ 
der the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, that the amount of the tot¬ 
al capital liabilities of the council in respect of the acquisition and adapt¬ 
ation of such land shall be ascertained, and that the Board of Agriculture 
shall pay to the council, as from i April 1926, interest and sinking fund 
or other loan charges on the amount by which the liabilities exceed the 
value of the interest in the land. 

It was estimated, when the Land Settlement (Facilities) Bill was be¬ 
fore Parliament, that the losses incurred before 31 March 1919 did not 
exceed £50,000 ; that the annual deficiency would probably be £250,000 
in 1920-21 and might rise to £400,000 in subsequent years. As to the pro¬ 
portion of the capital expenditure on which the Board of Agriculture 
would have to pay the loan charges after the final valuation in 1926, it was 
impossible to estimate it, because it depended on the level of values and 
prices in 1926. If these fell to any thing like the pre-war levels, the propor¬ 
tion might be as much as 40 per cent., or about £8,000,000. 

§3. Small holdings colonies. 

The pioneer colonies established by the Board of Agriculture under 
the Small Holdings Colonies Act, 1916, were four in number. They were 
situated at Patrington, Holbeach and Heath Hill, all in England, and at 
Pembrey, in Wales. 

The first land to be acquired was an estate of 2,363 acres near Pat¬ 
rington, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, about 15 miles from Hull. It 
was hired from the Crown on a lease of 99 years at a rental of £3,277 per 
annum and possession was obtained on 6 April 1917. Subsequently a 
further 503 acres was acquired at Patrington, bringing the area of the 
settlement up to 2,866 acres and the rent to £4,027. 

The soil was a rich alluvium and it was originally intended that the 
colony when fully developed should consist cf a central farm of about 
200 acres and a number of small holdings of the “ mixed farming ” type, 
averaging about 35 acres each. It was afterwards decided, however, 
that the estate should be worked for a time as a single farm on a profit- 
sharing basis, as it seemed probable that the land could be worked to 
greater advantage on that basis until it had been ascertained by practical 
experience to what extent the land was adapted for the intensive crops 
required cn small holdings. 

Thus was evolved a type of State colony not contemplated by the 
Departmental Committee on Land Settlement for Sailors and Soldiers. 
The profit-sharing system was subsequently adopted in other cases and 
has thus been described in a publication issued by the Board of Agriculture : 

“ Under this system a Colony will be managed by a Director as one 
farm, the settlers being employed by him at the current rate of wages for 
the district, but receiving in addition a share of the profits arising out of 
the* farming operations. 
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“ Each hettler, however, will be provided, if desired, with about half 
an acre*of land adjoining or near to his cottage, any surplus produce from 
which he will be helped to sell. 

“ The profits, after the current rate of interest (e. g., 5 % per cent.) on 
capital, and the working expenses of the farm, the rent, rates, repairs and 
other annual charges had been paid, and after allocating a percentage to 
a reserve fund, would be divided between capital, management and labour, 
in proportion to the amounts that had already been paid out to them 
in the working account. In other words, each settler would receive a 
dividend on the amount of his wages for the year. 

“ Settlers on the Colony would be entitled to invest any portion of 
their dividend or share of the profits in the form of shares in the capital of 
the farm. These shares would be entitled to interest at the rate prevail- 
ing [e. g. t 5 1 2 per cent.) and settlers would also be allowed to invest their 
other capital in the farm at the same rate. When settlers holdings such 
capital left the farm, or on death, the capital would be repaid. ” 

Each settler on the Patrington Colony was required to serve a proba¬ 
tionary period before commencing to ihare in the profits. In March ,1920, 
63 ex-Serviee men were stated to be working on the estate, of whom 37 
had completed their probationary period and w T ere, therefore, entitled to 
share in the profits. Thirty-six new cottages had been built. 

The Holbeach Colony was established on an estate of 1,000 acres at 
Holbeach Marsh, in Lincolnshire, acquired from the Crown on a lease 
of 99 years at a rental of £1,623 P er annum. Possession of the land was 
obtained on 11 October 1917. 

This estate was intended for the market garden type of colony, for 
which it was well adapted both in respect of soil and situation. It was 
proposed to divide the estate into holdings of 5 acres, to be afterwards in¬ 
creased to 10 acres. In March last, 75 small holdings had been let to ex- 
Service men and other seven men were working on probation on the cen¬ 
tral farm; 36 new cottages had been completed and were occupied by set¬ 
tlers and their families. The small holders had already formed a co¬ 
operative society. 

The Heath Hill colony is in Shrosphire, on an estate of about 1,150 
acres purchased from the owner for £40,000. Possession was obtained at 
Lady Day 1918. The land is suitable for dairying and market gardening 
and it is estimated that it will provide about 40 small holders. At Lady 
Day 1919, sixteen ex-Service men, having completed their period of pro¬ 
bationary training, entered on the occupation of small holdings ranging 
from 7 to 30 acres. Eighteen cottages have been built and certain exist¬ 
ing houses have been altered. 

The Pembrev Colony was formed on an estate of 1,345 acres at Pem- 
brey, in Carmarthenshire, purchased by the Board of Agriculture for 
£ 30,000. It will probably provide about 60 small holdings. 

The only colony established on land presented to the Board of Agri¬ 
culture is at Bosbury, in Herefordshire. The estate is of about 300 acres 
and has been specially set apart for ex-officers. In March last, small hold- 
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ings had been provided for seven ex-officiers and two other ex-officers 
were working on the central farm. 

At RoUeston, in Nottinghamshire, an estate of 2,769 acres was bought 
for £47, 75 °• March last, two army huts had been erected as bungalows for 

married men and their families, and 14 cottages were in course of erec¬ 
tion. 

The small holdings colony at Titchfield was quickly organized. Pos¬ 
session was onty obtained on 29 September 1919, but by the following 
March, 78 ex-Seivice men had been provided vith smallholdings and 38 
others were emplo5 r ed on the central farm or on estate work. The land 
is L 355 acres in extent, and is situated in the strawberry-growing district 
of Hampshire, and the settlers are devoting themselves principally to the 
cultivation of this crop. A co-operative society has been formed. 

An estate of 2,359 acres was acquired by the Board of Agriculture at 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire, for the sum of £7,500 plus a rent-charge of £1,375. 
The land is situated dose to one of the largest military camps in E ng land 
and the colony has, therefore, not only a fine market at its doors, but also 
libeial supplies of stable manure. It is being worked on the profit-sharing 
system. Two army huts have been erected for the accommodation of 
married settlers and in March 9 new cottages were nearly completed and 16 
others were in course of erection. 

At Berwick St. James, about six miles from the Amesbury colony, 
the Board of Agriculture have acquired another estate. It contains 1,520 
acres and includes the village of Berwick St. James. This colony is also 
being worked on the profit-sharing system. 

At Wantage, *in Berkshire, an estate has been acquired and has been 
set apart for ex-officers and ex-land army women. In March 8 ex-officers 
were working on the profit-sharing system and 12 ex-land aimy women 
were also working on probation. The settlement is devoted to dai- 
lying. 

An estate of 6,542 acres at Sutton Bridge, in Lincolnshire, has also 
been purchased. It is practically all arable land, alluvial in character, 
and of a most fertile nature eminenJy suitable for intensive cultivation 
and capable of producing heavy crops of potatoes, fruit and other market 
garden products. It will be divided into small holdings. Possession of 
part of the land was obtained in April last. 

At Wainfleet, also in Lincolnshire, an estate of 1,778 acres has been 
purchased. It will provide about 30 small holdings of from 30 to 40 acres, 
suitable for mixed farming, portion being retained foi a central farm. 
About 250 acres came into hand at Lady Day and possession of the 
remainder will be obtained at Michaelmas. 

The total number of ex-Service men who hrd been received at the set¬ 
tlements up to March last w r as 536. Of these, 84 had left on account of 
ill-health or for other reasons, leaving 452 at the settlements. This num¬ 
ber was made up of 271 settlers, 107 probationers and 74 other ex-Ser- 
vice men working as wage-earners. 

Of the settlers, 200 had been provided with small holdings compris- 
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ing in all 1,971 acre-, and 71 were men working on profit-sharing farms who 
had completed their probationary period of six months. In addition 13 
ex-land army women had been settled (12 at Wantage and one at Pembrey). 


§ 4. Provision op sxlvll holdings by county councils. 

Conciirrentlv with the establishment of State colonies by the Board 
of Agriculture, the county councils continued to create small holdings 
under the Small Holdings* and Allotments Act, giving preference to the 
applications of ex-Service men and women. 

We have seen how* the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, gave 
greater facilities to the county" councils in the acquisition of land. In 
view of the imperative necessity of reducing State expenditure, however, 
the Board of Agriculture urged the councils not to purchase for cash any 
large part of the land they might acquire. The alternatives are hiring land, 
by agreement or compulsorily", and purchasing for perpetual annuities. 
The Board recommended that before compulsory hiring was resorted to, 
a council should offer to buy" the land for a perpetual annuity. If such 
offers were refused no reasonable objection could be raised to the use on 
an extensive scale of the compulsory hiring powers. Even in cases where 
new equipment was necessary, the Board recommended that councils 
should merely purchase a small area of land on which houses and buildings 
might be erected and obtain the remainder of the land required for the 
settlers on lease. 

According to an official statement published by the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, the county- councils had received, up to 5 February 1920, 25,905 ap¬ 
plications from ex-Service men for small holdings of a total area of 450,603 
acres. Of these applications, 16,017 had been approved for a total area of 
269,025 acres. Councils had actually acquired or agreed to acquire 162,247 
acres, and in addition they had under considerations 75,000 acres, the bulk 
of which, it was hoped, would be acquired at an early date. Of this area, 
it was proposed to acquire 11,620 acres by the exercise of the compulsory 
powers which the county* councils possess for the acquisition of land. 

Up to the date mentioned, 4,250 men had actually been provided 
with holdings, on a total area of 59,136 acres. 

A form of holding for which a considerable demand has arisen is the 
so-called “cottage holding,” that is a cottage together with a small area 
of land, not less than one acre in extent, which men who depend mainly 
on employ-ment for wages can partly" cultivate and partly use for fruit¬ 
growing or for keeping pigs and poultry or (if the area permits) a cow. Spe¬ 
cial inquiries made by a Commissioner of the Board of Agriculture amongst 
the troops in France indicated that the number of men who desired such 
holdings was much larger than the number of men who desired to obtain 
holdings of sufficient size to provide them with a livelihood. 

Special attention was devoted to this type of holding by the Essex 
County Council and a memorandum prepared by this co un cil was circu- 
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lated amongst the other county councils by the Board of Agriculture 
early in 1919, with the strong recommendation that they should proceed 
at once to the acquisition of small areas of land for the provision of cottage 
holdings. 

“ It'is suggested, ” said the Memorandum of the Essex County Coun¬ 
cil, “ that a sufficient number of cottages should be built in each village 
and that each should have from 1^ to 2 acres of land attached. A 
cowshed and pigsty should also be provided. Each intending small holder 
should have a certain amount of capital—£25 to £40 — and under a system 
of credit it is hoped that a similar amount might be advanced to him 
to supplement this capital. The money should be spent in the purchase 
of a cow, a pig, seeds, manure, etc. It is essential that the cow should be 
insured. 

“ The land should chiefly be devoted to glowing winter feed for the 
cow. A common pasturage should in addition be provided at a fixed rent 
lor grazing the cow during se\en or eight months of the year. This pas¬ 
ture would be provided by the county council and might be managed by 
the parish council or some other local body who would receive the rent and 
superintend the upkeep of the land — draining, fencing, cutting thistles 
and, when necessary, manuring. 

“ The occupier of the holding would work for wages and in his spare 
time cultivate his plot of land. It is important that horse cultivation 
should also be obtainable at reasonable times, and this could be arranged 
for by a system of co-operation possibly extending over several parishes. 

“ The care of the cow and pigs would devolve upon the small holder's 
wife or family, who would in this way become associated with the successful 
working of the holding. ” 

The rents of all small holdings, whether self-sufficing or cottage hold¬ 
ings, are fixed at a rate which will repay the cost of acquiring the land and 
making it ready for use, except that the Government bears the extra cost 
due to the abnormal price of building. If a small holder wishes to buy 
his holding from the county council, he can do so by paying one-fifth of 
the cost of the land and its equipment in cash, and the balance by half- 
yearly instalments spread over a period of 50 years. 


§ 5. Training of ex-officers as farmers 

AND FOR AGRICULTURAL POSTS. 

We have seen that in the State colonies provision has been made for 
training intending settlers before they are allowed to take up small hold¬ 
ings. Those who desire to obtain self-sufficing small holdings from county 
councils are encouraged to gain experience by working for wages on the 
land or by taking cottage holdings. Special provision has, however, been 
made for the training of ex-officers who desire to become farmers or to ob¬ 
tain salaried agricultural posts. 
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In December 1918 the Board of Agriculture framed a scheme where¬ 
by allowances of £125 per annum for two years might be granted to a 
considerable number of officers who wished to farm on their own account 
on completion of their training so as to enable them to obtain practical 
agricultural experience and training with selected farmers. For officers 
married before the date of the armistice, additional allowances might be 
made of £24 per antmm for each child up to and including the age of 15 
years, but the maximum payment under this head was limited to £96 
per annum for any one officer. Subsequently a further allowance of 
£25 per annum was authorized to be made to married officers and the pro¬ 
viso that he must have been married before the date of the armistice was 
waived. 

In the same scheme, it was provided that scholarships of varying 
values up to £175 per annum and fees, for three years, should be given to 
a small number of officers (afterwards fixed as 100) who had had either pre¬ 
vious experience of farming or a scientific education. These scholarships 
were to be held at an approved University or Agricultural College in Eng¬ 
land or \Va1e< and were intended for candidates who might wish to obtain 
salaried posts. The same additional allowances were to be made to married 
officers as in the case of those in training to be fanners. 

The local administration of the scheme was entrusted to Sub-commit¬ 
tees of the County Agricultural Education Committees. 

Advantage was at once freely taken of the scheme. By August 1919 
over 1,000 ex-officers were actually in training at farms and 65 of the 
scholarships had been awarded. 


§ 6. Training of ex-service men as agricultural labourers. 

In March 1919 the Board of Agriculture invited the County Agricul¬ 
tural Executive Committees, which had been formed during the war as 
part of the administrative machinery created with a view to increasing 
agricultural production, to take measures to train ex-Service men without 
previous experience in agriculture who desired to obtain employment on 
the land. 

# The Board stated that they proposed to set up training centres in 
various parts of the country, each centre to serve one or more counties. 
They asked the Agricultural Executive‘Committees to assist them in es¬ 
tablishing such centres and to take over the management of the centres 
established in their respective counties. 

The period of tuition was to be usually not more than six to eight 
weeks. During their training the men would be entitled to a s um of 30s. 
a week, less 17s. 6d. for the cost of board and lodging if they were accom¬ 
modated and % fed at the centre. Married men and men with dependants 
wholly dependent upon them might claim a subsistence allowance of 
2s. 6d. per day while at the centre, if they were compelled to live away 
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from home, and men with dependants partially dependent upon them a 
subsistence allowance of is. 6d. per day. 

Seven days before a man in training completed his course, the prin¬ 
cipal of the training centre was to notify the Committee concerned, 
who would immediately make arrangements for placing the man in 
employment and for sending another ex-Service man to fill the vacancy 
at the training centre. 

By August 1919 ten centres for giving instruction in general farm work 
had been established, with accommodation for 250 men, and 5 others, with 
accommodation for 132 men, were being established. Under the direct 
control of the Board of Agriculture was a centre for instruction in fruit and 
vegetable growing at Shippea Hill, near Lakenheath, Suffolk, with accom¬ 
modation for 25 men. A school for the training of ex-Service men in trac¬ 
tor driving (as well as other farm work) had been established by the Board 
of Agriculture at Bois Hall, near Brentwood, Essex, but it was being 
closed. 

Some Agricultural Executive Committees urged the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Committee appointed by the Ministry of Recon¬ 
struction, to the effect that farmers should be subsidized to enable them to 
take inexperienced men at full wages, but the Board of Agriculture set its 
face against this proposal, partly on account of the practical difficulties 
involved and partly on account of the objections which had been raised 
by labour organizations. 


§ 7. Training oe disabled officers and men in agriculture. 

A certain number of disabled officers were trained in agriculture un¬ 
der the Royal Pensions Warrant. If an officer's disability is such as to 
prevent his returning to his pre-war occupation without being seriously 
handicapped physically or financially, he is considered to have a claim on 
the State to be trained in some other occupation. Where it can be shown 
by medical evidence that the officer must, on grounds of health, take up 
an outdoor occupation, there is practically no alternative to his being 
trained for an agricultural pursuit if he so desires. When the disabil¬ 
ity is such that the training mnst be carried out under continuous medic¬ 
al supervision, such “ treatment training ” has to be given in special 
institutions. 

In September 1919 the Board of Agriculture took over from the 
Ministries of Labour and of Pensions the training in agriculture of disabled 
officers, except in so far as related to “ treatment training. ” At that 
time there were about 150 disabled officers in training in agriculture and it 
was not anticipated that more than 300 others would be likely to apply 
for such training. 

Disabled officers are trained either as " farm pupils ” with individual 
farmers or market gardeners or (in exceptional cases) at agricultural col- 
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leges. Training allowances for a period not exceeding two years will be 
paid by the Board of Agriculture, together with training fees up to a maxi¬ 
mum of £50 to cover the entire course of training. 

The local administration of the scheme is delegated to the same sub¬ 
committees of the County Agricultural Education Committees which 
carry out the local administration of the Officers’ Agricultural Training 
Scheme. There is this difference, however, that whereas in regard to the 
latter scheme, the principal duty of the sub-committees is the selection of 
candidates, there is practically no question of selection in regard to dis¬ 
abled officers. The chief functions of the Sub-Committees are to advise 
applicants whether they should, in their own interests, take up agricul- 
ral training, to put them in touch with suitable farmers or market gard¬ 
eners and to supervise the training. 

For disabled men, training centres have been established by County 
Agricultural Executive Committees under a scheme communicated to them 
by the Board of Agriculture in July 1919. The courses of instruction are 
of twelve months’ duration and the scheme was expected to last for at 
least three years. Executive Committees are authorized to take land on 
agreement for a period of three years, and arrangements are made for hous¬ 
ing men undergoing training by means of army huts or other temporary ac¬ 
commodation. 

Difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable land for the establish¬ 
ment of training centres and in October the Board wrote to the committees 
urging them to make renewed efforts. At the same time the Board wrote 
to the County Councils asking them to place at the disposal of the Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees farms or parts of farms acquired under the 
Land Settlement Scheme which it was not possible to let immediately as 
small holdings owing to the difficulty of providing equipment. 

At this time it appeared that nearly 1,000 disabled men were await¬ 
ing training and it was anticipated that between 5,000 and 6,000 would 
shortly require to be provided for. The larger proportion of applications 
were received in most counties from men who desired training, not in farm¬ 
ing proper, but in the lighter forms of cultivation, such as market garden¬ 
ing, fruit-growing and poultry-keeping. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

BELGIUM. 

AGRICULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN FLANDERS. — Schreiber (Constant): La 
xestauratfon de la Flandre beige, oeuvre du Mjnist&re de rAgriculture, in La Vu aux 
cJmmps . Paris, zo May 1920. 

M. Constant Schreiber, Director General at the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, sums up as follows the work of agricultural reconstruction in Handers. 
“ The war turned a large part of western Flanders into an absolute 
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desert, where, when the armistice was signed, there remained neither 
houses nor inhabitants, where even the arable soil had disappeared, dug 
down into the earth by the prolonged action of heavy artillery. There 
were no means of transport, or scarcely any. Prompt attention was needed, 
but it was impossible to provide travelling facilities in the district for the 
large staff which would have been necessary in order to obtain an exact 
idea of the situation. There were no authorities, official or otherwise, 
remaining in the district from whom one could obtain any information. 
A stay in these districts still presented various dangers which rendered 
the necessary intervention even more difficult. Finally, the absence of 
the owners, of whom nothing was known, not even the places where they 
had sought refuge, made it impossible to make with them the arrangements 
which must necessarily precede the intervention of public bodies in the 
work of reconstructing the land. 

“ It was in this chaos, of which the preceding remarks give but a 
feeble idea, that the adminstration to which was entrusted the work of 
agricultural reconstruction had to try to find some bases for prompt and 
prudent action, organized so as not to lose precious time, whilst avoiding 
the mistakes which are likely to be made in trying to solve a problem 
not all the factors of which are fully known. 

“ From the beginning, the Agricultural Reconstruction Office (Office 
de la reconstruction agricole) acted on the principle that the direct action 
of public bodies should be reduced to the absolutely indispensable min¬ 
imum, and that it was above all necessary, by means adapted to the cir¬ 
cumstances, to bring into being, stimulate, encourage and help private 
initiative. This would rapidly appear as a natural manifestation of the 
spirit of the country people, who are warmly attached to their native soil, 
which they left with deep regret compelled by forces which it was im¬ 
possible to resist. 

“ Nothing could have been more unsuitable than an attempt to set 
up a government organization which would have taken the place of indi¬ 
viduals in putting again under cultivation, by its own methods, the whole 
of the devastated land of Flanders. Kept away from their lands during 
the whole time necessary for the work of restoration, or taking part in 
it only in the capacity of an employee in the pay of a contractor, the for¬ 
mer occupiers would have had to wait many years before they could again 
take up the normal cultivation of their land. Such a measure would 
have seriously checked the repopulation, not to speak of the settlement of 
the land, of devastated Flanders. The first pioneers who returned spon¬ 
taneously to their old homes needed, above all, three things, so as to over¬ 
come the numerous difficulties which surrounded them, viz. houses, money 
and advice. 

“ It was not the business of the Ministry of Agriculture to attend to 
the housing question, the erection of shelters, whether temporary or per¬ 
manent, being entrusted to King Albert’s Fund and the [Ministry of the 
Interior. The Ministry of Economic Affairs, again, deals with the com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the sufferers for the losses sustained by them 
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owing to the war. We shall see presently how the Agricultural Recon¬ 
struction Office has managed to procure resources for the farmers so as 
to enable them to begin the work of reconstruction. 

“ It was necessary, first of all, to put the inhabitants of the devastated 
districts in communication with the central administration which was 
set up to improve their condition. The first organization for this purpose 
was the Special Service for the Reconstruction of the Devastated Dis¬ 
tricts of Western Flanders ( Service special pour la reconstitution des re¬ 
gions devasiees de la Flandre Occ dentate ). This service, which was esta¬ 
blished at La Panne before the armistice, was later on definitely housed 
in Bruges. It has charge of the technical part of all the work to be car¬ 
ried out by Government intervention. It has dealt with the distribution 
of domestic animal®, machines, fertilizers and seeds, whether provided 
as reparation by Germany, or bought by the Government, or presented 
by philanthropic societies of friendly nations. 

“ Four State agricultural experts were subsequently appointed to act 
in the devastated districts. 

“ Finally the Department encouraged the formation of a large number 
of groups of farmers united into a federation with headquarters at Po- 
peringhe. 

“ It is by means of these groups and their federation, with the col¬ 
laboration and supervision of the State agricultural experts, that the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture organized in 1919 the agricultural reconstruction 
competitions, the aim of which was to procure for the most enterprizing 
pioneers the means for cultivating part of the lands which they occupy. 
Thanks to these reconstruction competitions 15,000 hectares of devastated 
land were put under cultivation during 1919. 

“ Besides these competitions, the Department has started competi¬ 
tions for reconstructed allotments (coin de terra restaure) which assisted 
a number of workmen and small artizans to put under cultivation again 
the patch of ground on which they grew the vegetables for their homes, 
and on which they used to keep a goat or a sheep, a few rabbits or poultry. 

“ The prizes for these two competitions, which are awarded to the 
pioneers themselves and not necessarily to the landowners who have suffered 
by the war, have nothing to do with the compensation due to the land- 
owners for war damages. The amount of these prizes varies according 
to the damage done to the land and the importance of the work undertaken 
in each case; the prizes can exceed 500 frs. per hectare only in very ex¬ 
ceptional cases. 

" Reconstruction competitions will be held as long as there is real 
merit in restoring devastated land, that is as long as conditions are par¬ 
ticularly unfavourable to living and work in these districts. 

" In spite of the good results of the reconstruction competitions up 
to now, they are not always sufficient to stimulate private initiative. 
As a matter of fact there are too many people who are willing to work, 
but who have not got the necessary means to live and work in the devast¬ 
ated districts. 
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“ It w on account of this that the Minister of Agriculture has started 
the system of reconstruction contracts (contrats de resht unit ion). Accord¬ 
ing to these contracts the State guarantees to those farmers who undertake 
to cultivate lands remuneration equivalent to the profit that a farmer 
would make by cultivating an equal area of non-devastated land. In 
these contracts, in which the owner necessarily has part when it deals 
with land let by him to the pioneer, it is stipulated that the pioneer shall 
occupy the land for twelve years and that he shall farm it in the usual 
manner as soon as it is possible; the work of reconstruction must not under 
any circumstances take more than four years. It is hoped that not only 
will the land put under cultivation owing to these contracts be levelled 
so as to make it workable by agricultural implements, but that the fur¬ 
ther work done to it by the pioneer farmers will restore to it its ori¬ 
ginal value long before the expiration of the twelve years of the con 
tract. 

“ It seems probable that, in spite of all the measures taken to encour¬ 
age individuals to undertake the reconstruction of the devastated areas, 
a certain part of these would remain deserted unless public bodies inter¬ 
vene directly so as to carry out the work which private enterprize would 
refuse to undertake. It is on account of this that the Ministry 
brought forward a law which was passed by the Chambers on 15 Nov¬ 
ember 1919. 

“ The object of this law is to allow the State to restore, by its own 
means, land deserted by its owners. It gives the owners the choice of 
definitely transferring their lands to the State, or of allowing them to 
be temporarily requisitioned. In either case the State will cause the re¬ 
construction of such lands to be undertaken by contractors in its sendee. 
The State will take advantage of this opportunity to carry out, on such 
lands, under the provisions of this law, the consqlidation of small parcels 
of land, rectification of roads and watercourses and such other work of 
public interest the carrying out of which is extremely difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, under ordinary circumstances. 

“ The carrying out of the Law of 15 November 1919, and the other 
measures mentioned above are the principal means taken by the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the reconstruction of the land. 

“ The Agricultural Reconstruction Office often intervenes on behalf 
of the population of the devastated districts. It has systematically 
organized the destruction of the rats which infested the zone of mil¬ 
itary operations and the adjoining country. It has made numerous 
analyses of soil which have enabled it to advise the fanners as to the ne¬ 
cessary precautions to be taken for the cultivation of the land which has 
been inuhdated and saturated by sea water. In man3 T places it has set 
up experiment stations for the study of the best methods of economic 
reconstruction. At present all the measures have been adopted which 
will reduce to a minimum the time necessary for devastated Flanders 
again to become one of the richest agricultural districts of the 
country, ” 
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BULGARIA. 

SMALL and large LANDED PROPERTIES IN BULGARIA. — La propriAte agricole 
en Bulgarie, in V&cho de Bulgarie, Sofia, 24 August 1920. 

The Statistical Office has published in K° 7-8 of its Monthly Bulle¬ 
tin of Statistics, data relating to the distribution of agricultural property. 
These data were collected by an inquiry made in 1908, but they depict 
the present state of affairs fairly accurately. 

The only alteration to be made is caused by the modifications which 
have taken place in the territory belonging to Bulgaria, that is the loss 
of the Dobrudja with its large agricultural properties. 

Owners of agricultural land in Bulgaria number 638,796. The total 
area of the land which they possess amounts to 3,544,685 hectares, made 
up of 6,681,583 parcels. 

The majority of the landowners are small proprietors, as follows; 


Proprietors owning less than 34 hectare. 62,409 

» » from 34 to 1 » . 57,011 

» » » I to 3 hectares. 166,185 

» » » 3 to 5 » 116,262 


Total . . 401,867 

We see from the above that more than half the landowners own less 
than five hectares each. 

If we now examine large properties, we find that large landowners, 
holding over 100 hectares, number 650, as follows : 


Proprietors owning 

N® of 
proprietors 

Area 

of properties 

from 100 to 200 hectares . . . . 

... 440 

59.488 

hectares. 

» 200 to 300 hectares . * . . 

. . . Ill 

26,848 

» 

» 300 to 500 hectares . . . . 

... 66 

24.259 


over 500 hectares. 

• • • 33 

5.549 

» 


630 

136,144 

» 


We must note that a large number of these big properties are no long¬ 
er in Bulgarian territory, for, in the districts of Dobritch and Baltchick, 
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now separated from Bulgaria, there are 414 big land owners holding 
85,962 hectares, as follows: 



Proprietors owning 

N° of 
proprietors 

Area 

of properties 

from 

100 to 200 hectares . . . . 

. . 28l 

37,404 hectares 

» 

200 to 300 hectares . . . . 

. . 72 

17,368 » 

» 

300 to 500 hectares . . . . 

. . 4O 

14,573 » 

over 

500 hectares. 

. . 21 

16,527 » 



414 

85,962 » 


Consequently Bulgaria, today, possesses only 236 large landed proper¬ 
ties of over 100 hectares in area. 

In regard to medium-sized properties, 1,113 proprietors own from 
50 to 100 hectares. 


FRANCE. 

THE NEW SCALE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN THE MELUN DISTRICT. — 
Berkerich (Abel): Une dchelle des salaires d’apr£s le prix du ble, in Journal d*Agri¬ 
culture pratique . Paris, 2 September. 1920. 

An interesting formula for fixing wages according to the price of grain 
has been worked out by the Central Syndicate of the Agricultural Society 
of Melun. 

This Society has decided that, from 15 July the wages of agricultural 
workers shall be fixed on the following lines : 

A. Daily Wage for Present Working Hours . 

1. Men employed on any sort of work, not receiving board ox lodging 
or any other payment in kind shall receive 15 francs per day when the price 
of grain is 100 francs per quintal; an increase or decrease of 50 centimes per 
day according to the rise or fall of 5 francs per quintal in the price of grain 
above or below the 100 francs per quintal. 

This gives the following scale: 


Price of giain per quintal Daily wage 

From 70 to 74 francs. 12 fr. 

» 75 » „ 79 * 12.50 

» 80 » 84 » . 13 

» 85 » 89 » 13.50 

» 90 » 94 » . 14 

» 95 » 99 » . * 4 - 5 ° 

» 100 » 104 >* . 15 


2. Women employed on any sort of work, not receiving food or lodging, 
or any kind of benefit, shall receive 80 centimes per hour. 
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3. Tractor drivers and skilled mechanical workers not receiving board 
or lodging or any kind of benefit shall receive 2 francs per day more than 
the male farm workers. 

B. Monthly Wage for Present Working Hours . 

Carters and drovers, not receiving board or lodging or any kind of bene¬ 
fit shall receive 440 frs. per month when the price of grain is 100 francs 
per quintal; with an increase or decrease of 15 frs. per month according 
to the rise or fall of 5 frs. per quintal in the price of grain above or below the 
100 frs. per quintal. The monthly wage wifi, therefore, be according to the 
following scale* 

Price of gram per quintal Monthly wage 


From 70 to 74 francs. 350 fr. 

» 75 » 79 » 365 

» 80 » 84 » 380 

» 85 » 89 » 395 

» 90 » 94 » 410 

» 95 » 99 » 425 

» 100 » 104 » 440 


There shall be a increase of 100 frs. for the harvest month (this increase 
shall cover Sunday and holiday work); the bonus for reaping or other har¬ 
vest bonuses shall still be paid. 

Beside this wage each worker shall be entitled to a garden of 5 ares in 
area, cultivated and manured at his employer's expense, and to a yearly 
indemnity of 100 francs after 1 year's service. This condition is applicable 
to all farm workers who have worked during a whole year on the farm and 
who havfe not been boarded. A sum equal to the value of any or all of the 
following benefits shall be deducted from the wages of workers in receipt of 
same: lodging, heating, lighting, board (either whole or in part) or any 
other payment in kind. 

The wages fixed above are payable to all workers, of either sex, who are 
fit for and capable of all agricultural work. For workers, of either sex, 
who, owing to their age or health or their want of aptitude, are incapable 
of doing a normal day’s work, the wages paid shall be based on the amount 
of their work. 

Foreign workers shall be paid at the same rate as French workers. The 
same deductions shall be made if they receive lodging 1 , heating, lighting, 
board, whole or in part, or any other benefit. 

If the formula adopted by the Agricultural Society of Melun is incom¬ 
plete, in that it does not take into account the various cultivations to the 
production of which the workmen contribute largely, it, however interests 
both employer and worker in the increase in prices and by combining the 
interest of both parties, it prepares for the participation of the workers in 
the fruits of their labour. • 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE FIXING OF FAIR RENTS IN IRELAND IN 1918-19. — Report of the Irish Land 
Commissioners for the Period fiom 1st April 1918, to 31st March, 1919. Dublin, 1920. 

In the three tables which follow we give particulars regarding the fix¬ 
ing of fair rents in Ireland (1) for a first, second and third statutory term 
respectively. For the operations carried out during the year 1918-19 
detailed particulars are given, but we only give total figures for the fixing 
of fair rents up to 31 March iqiq (2). 

The number of applications to fix a fair rent for a first statutory 
term which were struck out, withdrawn or dismissed up to 31 March 1919 
was 76,256; for a second statutory term 21,087; for a third statutory 
term, 363. The total number of cases disposed of up to 31 March ioiq 
was, therefore, 459,069 for a first statutory term; 165,096 for a second 
statutory term, and 6,250 for a third statutory term. 

Table I — Fair Rints -fixed, ]or a First Statutory Term . 


1 

1 

Number 
of cates 
in which 
judicial 
rents ha\e 
been fixed 

Area 

in 

acres 

1 

Former 

rent 

JUdKKll *<*<*£»& 

1 eduction (— 

reut increase (+) 

1918-19: 1 





Yearly Tenancies: Chief Com- 1 
mission and Sub-Commis- 

1 

51 1 

2.254 

ml 

CO 

CO* 

1 

§ 

Yearly Tenancies: Civil Bill 

12 

120 

112 

122^ + 8 8 

Redemption of Rent: Chief 
Commission and Sub-Corn- 

2 

s; 


1 

251 — 30*2 

Agreements lodged with Laud 

106 

2,502 

1,242! 

1,090' — 12.3 

Total,First Statutory Term, 1918-19 

I7I 

5.023 

2,167 

1.946 

Total, First Statutory Term, up to 
31 March .. 

382,813 IX, 385,375 

7,540,428' 

5.982,054! — 20.7 


(1) See article on “ The Fair Rent Provisions of the Irish Land Acts, * by A. P. Magill, 
in our issue of Tanuary 19 * 1 - 

(2) For detailed particulars of the fixing of fair rents up to 31 March 1918 see our issue 
of November December 1919, page 683 
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Table II. — Fair Rent', fixed hr a Second 'Statutory Term. 



Number 

ot cases 

in which 

judicial 
* rents 
have been 

Area 

xn 

acres 

f 

1 

Rents | 
of holdings ^ 
prior to 
creation of 1 
first * 

statutory 1 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed foi 

a first 

statutory 

term 

Judicial 

rents 

fixed for 

a second 
statutory 

term 

itage of reduction in 
fixed for a second sta¬ 
ir teim on rents fixed 
first statutoiy term 


fixed 


term 

JH to cd 

S§Ss 




£ 1 

* t 

£ 

£ 

1918*19: 







Fixed by Chief Commis¬ 
sion and Sub-Commis¬ 
sions . 

52 

2,326| 

1 

i,on 

811 

734 

' 95 

Fixed by Civil Bill Courts 

5 

172 

125 

IOO 

80 

19.9 

Agreements lodged with 
the I*and Commission 

74 * 

1 

2,288 

1 

1,884’ 

r ,742 

1,678 

i 

3-7 

Total, Second Statutory- 
Term, 1918-19. 

131 

4,786 

3,020 

2,653 

J 2,492 

6.4 

Total, Second Statutory 
Term,upto 31 March 1919 

144,009 

4,434,640 

3,246,357' 

2,583,599 

I 

, 2,084,850 

19.3 


Table III. — Fair Ren** fixed for a Third Statutory Term. 





Fii-ed by Ch'ef Commission | 

and Sub-Commie ions. . 69 3304 2,861 2,005 1,637 j 1,577 

Fixed b\ Cml Bill Courts 20 342 374 308 232I 233 

Agreements lodged w ith the . | 

I^ind Cumuu^sion. ... 44 1,305 — 745 586^ 558 

Total Third Statutory 

Term, IQ18-19. 133 ( z * 3,335 3,058, 2,455 2,368 

-1-1- 

Total, Third Statute!} 1 I 

Term, up to 31 March 1919 5,887 191,103 fi) 130,487 125,981 98,042 89,069 



(x) Not includin'* rents of holdings for which agreements fixing fair rents were lodged. 
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RUSSIA. 


AGRARIAN REFORMS OF GENERAL WRANGEL’S GOVERN MEN T. — From a note 
by Prof. P. P. Grousky, published by the Agence economique et financier e . Paris, 
7 September, 1920. 

General Wrangel announced on 8 April 1920 tlie principles 'which were 
to form the basis of the new regulations with regard to the land question. 
They are as follows: 

“ 1. The whole area of land fit for cultivation must be utilized com¬ 
pletely in the most suitable way; 

“ 2. The land must be owned, by well established title, by the 
greatest possible number of people who can personally cultivate it; 

“ 3. The State must act as intermediary between the large landowners 
and the new owners of the land. ” 

These fundamental principles have been stated in the Regulations 
■of 25 May 1920 on the u Transfer, by order of the Government, of property 
rights in land suitable for agriculture belonging to the State, the State 
Land Bank or to private individuals, to the farmers cultivating these 
lands. ” 

The ownership of agricultural land, whether based on regular title, 
or acquired by siezure. is assured by the State to the present holders of it 
{Article 1 of the Regulations). The State wishes to legalize the passing 
of the land out of the possession of the original landowners into the hands 
of those who took it during the revolution and it entrusts to special ad¬ 
ministrative bodies, set up with this object, the Agrarian Councils of can¬ 
tons and districts, the work “ of seeing that the land cultivated by the 
peasants shall belong to them, of drawing up measures suitable for ensuring 
their permanent possession of such lands, of establishing a legal regime in 
regard to the land and of proceeding with the transfer of the land in small 
lots to the peasants who personahy cultivate it and conferring upon 
them the ownership of such lots ” (Art. 3). 

The lots to be given to the peasants shall-be taken from the land re¬ 
serves composed of arable lands, meadows and pasture lands belonging to 
the State, to the Land Bank and to private owners, and, in the first instance 
they shall be taken from the leased land it being understood that those 
who receive the lots must pay to the State dues in kind (in the form of 
grain) or in cash (art. 3). 

The following lands are not to be given in this manner to peasant 
owners : 1. “nadidL'* land (lots given to peasants when serfdom was abol¬ 
ished) ; 2. land bought by peasants through the Land Bank according 
the established regulations; 3. land previously distributed for the formation 
of farms according to the Law on Agrarian Organization : 4. lands belong¬ 
ing to the churches, monasteries and “ vakoufs M ; 5. lands occupied 
by houses, kitchen gardens, gardens or valuable cultivations; 6. lands 
occupied by mills, factories or workshops; 7. lands belonging to private 
owners who use them for agricultural production, these lands remaining 
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theirs to the maximum amount to be decided on by the government on 
the advice of the District Agrarian Councils (art. 3.). 

This last exception is the most important seeing that the decision as to 
the maximum amount of land to be left in the hands of the original ow ners 
has been entrusted in each district to the District Council, on which will 
be represented fairly completely all the interests of all the local population. 
It is thought that the amount of land left to the original owner will not 
be very large, but will be of about the same extent as a good peasant farm. 

A special order regulates the fate of soviet and communal farms. 
The communal farms are handed over to the agrarian councils of the cantons* 
which are chosen by election, and will have the pow er of either nominating 
managers to work them, or of distributing them among small landowners. 

As for the soviet farms, which were managed by special soviet func¬ 
tionaries, according to the methods used on capitalistic farms, they will 
remain at disposal of the Government, which can hand them over to 
State management, or to the agrarian councils of the Canton, with the 
reservation that these lands can only be given to peasants on conditions 
assuring the continuance of the cultivation carried on. 

The State definitely assures the ownership of lands to the dc facto 
occupiers. Consequently where no understanding as to the transference of 
the ownership can be reached between the former land owners and those 
who are at present cultivating their lands, the State will act as intermediary 
and assign to the small farmers, in ownership, the land which they farm 
on condition of their paying to the State charges to be used for the amort¬ 
ization of their debts to private persons or to credit societies, or to be paid 
into special funds for the compensation of the former owners. 

Since the State assures to the de facto occupiers the ownership of the 
land, the payment is made either in cash or in grain to the State Treasury 
by the new owner. The regulations allow of \ oluntary agreement be¬ 
tween the former owners and the present occupiers, but such private agree¬ 
ments form no exception to the general rule, and usually all arrangements 
for acquiring the land are made between the State and the new owners. 

The charges paid to the State by the new landowners are paid into 
a special Treasury fund intended to pay off mortgages to banks and priv¬ 
ate individuals and to compensate iJie former owners of lands handed 
over to new owners. 

The price of each dessiatin of private land thus transferred is arrived 
at as follows: the district Zemstvo Councils determine, on the basis of 
Zemstvo statistics and of information supplied by the agrarian council 
of the canton, the average yield per dessiatin of winter cereals (rye or w heat) 
in each canton (volost ). The price of each dessiatin is fixed on the basis 
of these data without taking into consideration the actual yield, even 
w r hen the land is not cultivated. 

The payment of the amount due by the new owner is made by 25 
equal annual instalments, representing for each dessiatin one-fifth of the 
average annual yield per dessiatin. The new owner has the right to buy, 
before the term expires, the lands which he acquires as private property. 
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by paving the price in cash or in grain at the market rates current at the 
time the payment is made. 

If the payments are not made at the due dates the agrarian council 
of the canton hands over to other persons the lots on 'which the payments 
are in arrears. 

The agrarian councils of the cantons arrange for each property be¬ 
longing to the State or to private owners a plan for the allotment and dis¬ 
tribution of the lands amongst the new owners, except such part of the 
estate as is left to the original owner. The area of each lot must be suffi¬ 
cient to enable of the land to be profitably cultivated. The proposals 
of cantonal councils are communicated for their approval to the district 
agricultural councils, and, when once approved, they constitute the new 
owners' incontestable titles of possession until these titles are exchanged, 
on completion of the payment of the sums due to the State, for documents 
registering the absolute ownership. 

As for the arrangement of the classes of new owners who are given 
preference in establishing their right to own land, the Regulations place 
in the first rank farmers living on the land or who possess the necessary 
implements, or who leased the land, and first amongst these are soldiers 
“ who have fought for the principle of the National State ” and their 
families. Further foreigners can only be granted land after the needs of 
the native population have been satisfied. 

The organizations which are entrusted with carrying out this reform 
are the agrarian councils of the cantons, the agrarian district councils, 
the intermediary agents for government and district agrarian business 
and their deputies. We have already shown that the carrying out of a 
whole series of agrarian measures is in the hands of the cantonal and district 
councils. We must say a, few words in regard to the organization of these 
councils. 

The cantonal councils, which are the foundation of the reform, 
are elected, according to Article 3 of the Provisional Law on Agrarian 
Institutions of 25 May 1920, at special agrarian meetings of each 
canton, consisting of the following persons aged at least 25 years : (1) all 
the " elders " of the villages of the canton ; (2) the elected representa¬ 
tives of the village agricultural societies and others in the proportion of 
one representative for each ten heads of families who are cultivators but 
not wage-earners ; (3} land-owners in the proportion of one for each estate 
forming part of the canton; (4) one representative for each church or 
religious community (of any denomination) or school owning land in the 
canton and (5) representatives of the Treasury, of the State Land Bank, 
of towns, of zemstvos, of scientific or charitable societies, if they possess 
land in the canton. 

In accordance with the most recent law, that of 28 July 1920, on can¬ 
tonal zemstvos, the agrarian councils of the cantons are no longer elected 
at the cantonal meetings, but by meetings of the cantonal zemstvos which 
constitute the deliberative organs of cantonal self-government, elected 
from among householders and landed proprietors. In those cantons where 
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the agrarian councils were already elected the meetings of zemstvos have 
the power, if they think fit, to hold a new election. 

The agrarian council of the canton is elected for one year from among 
the members of the cantonal meeting or among all the electors of the zemstvo 
of the canton, if the elections are made by the meetings of the cantonal 
zemstvo ; it is composed of from five to ten members and their deputies. 

Surveyors and other functionaries of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Organization can be added to the agrarian councils at the 
request of these councils. 

The district agrarian councils are, on the contrary, not composed ex¬ 
clusively of elected members ; the president of the district agrarian council 
is the representative of the Minister of Agriculture, the intermediary agent 
for agricultural matters in the district. The following also belong to the 
district agrarian council: the president of the executive office of the dis¬ 
trict zemstvo, the justice of the peace selected for this purpose by the 
congress of justices of the peace, representatives of the financial adminis¬ 
tration and cantonal representatives, elected in the proportion of one for 
each canton, by the meetings of zemstvos, under the same conditions as 
the'members of the cantonal council. 

Finally the general direction of the work of agrarian reform and the co¬ 
ordination of the efforts of the district and cantonal councils is in the hands 
of the intermediary agent for agricultural affairs, on whom are directly 
dependent the survey branch and the agrarian branch of the Department 
of Agriculture and Agrarian Organization of the Government. 

In connection with the survey branch a special permanent survey 
council has been formed for the approval of survey plans and decisions; 
agrarian matters are decided by the agrarian branch. 

The agrarian councils of the districts and cantons are responsible for 
carrying out agricultural laws. In fact these councils are entrusted with 
resolving the most important questions of agrarian reform. Such are, 
for example : the working out of the plans for dividing the land amongst 
its new owners ; settling the area, in dessiatins, of the land to be held by 
the new owners, etc. The district agrarian coun cils must also assist 
Idle cantonal councils in their work and see that the working of the agra¬ 
rian measures does not conflict with the laws and orders of the Govern¬ 
ment ; the district councils settle complaints made before them against 
the cantonal councils and officials. 

Such are the general principles of the two Agrarian Laws of 25 May 
1920 ; the “ Regulation on the transfer, by order of the Government, of 
property rights in land suitable for agriculture belonging to the State, 
the State Land Bank, and to private individuals, to farmers cultivating 
these lands and the “ Provisional Law on agrarian institutions. ” They 
aim at the creation of a dass of small peasant proprietors at the expense 
of large and medium land owners. 


Alfrijdo Ruggeri, gerente responsible. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Eighteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, alvays confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as ^oon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

, (d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies; 

{e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, ii necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES DURING THE WAR. 

SOURGES:’ 

J VHRBULUFI* DFS R.EICHS\ I RBANDLs DIP DLUT&tHLN L V\ D\\ IKl^H ATTLILIILN txEZSCs^LX- 

sciiatten run 1914, iyis, 1916, 1917, u\d mifi Year- 21 22 2,, 24 and 25 Berlin, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919 

The economy of Germany, which previous to the war was intimately 
connected with lie world economy, was compelled during the war period 
to adapt the various branches of its activity, according to their aims and 
their importance, to the exceptional circumstances of the moment. We 
shall endca\ our to show the consequences of this process of adaptation 
to the milk industry and to the co-operative dairies connected with it. 

§ 1. General condition of co-operative dairies during the war. 

With the continuance of the war and Ihe constantly increasing restric¬ 
tions on international trade, the importation of feeding-staffs, so import¬ 
ant in Germany in time of peace, was almost entirely stopped. The 
number of dairy cows and their yield diminished, and scarcity of milk was 
felt in many places. The cost of manufacturing milk products increased 
to an extraordinary extent, and was felt the more because the quantity 
of produce over which the expenses were spread was continually dimin¬ 
ishing. The compulsory delivery of milk to co-operative dairies by in¬ 
dividual farmers in many districts could not be enforced, and in consequence 
of the fixing of a maximum price, the butter made in the farms of private 
individuals was placed on a level with that of the co-operative dairies, so 
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that the individual farmer received for his butter, often of inferior quality, 
the same price as that paid to co-operative dairies for a superior article. 
While on the one hand this discouraged farmers from forming co-operative 
societies, on the other it deprived existing co-operative dairies of all possi¬ 
bility of development. Thus among the various forms of German agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies, the co-operative dairies were the most 
severely injured by the war. 

The number ot newty formed societies showed a great diminution com¬ 
pared to those of the pre-war period. During the last five years of peace 
the lollowing is the number of co-operative dairies formed: 

Table I. — Number of Co-operative Dairies Formed , 1909-10 to 1913-14. 

Number 

Vo r of co-operative dairies 

formed 


I9J9-IU. 134 

I9IC-II. 126 

1911- I2. 114 

1912- I3. 103 

1913- *4. 93 


On an average 100 societies per annum were formed. Even in 1914-15 
this number fell to 50, of which 27 were formed in the ten months from 
1 August 1914 to 31 May 1915 of the first financial year of the war. Then 
in the two following years 1916 and 1917 the number of societies formed 
fell to 20, but in 1918 it rose to that of the first year of war, 27. The 
number of societies dissolved in the same period was 29 in 1914-15 
(including 26 in the ten months from 1 August 1914 to 31 May 1915), 13 
in 1915-16, 20 in 1916-17 and 33 in 1917-18. Thus there is first an in¬ 
crease and then a dear diminution in the number of co-operative dairies, 

as shown by the following figures: 

« 

Table II. — Increase and Diminution in the Number of Co-operative Dairies 

during the War . 

VtLir Increase Diminution 

1914- 15 (teii months). I 

1915- 16. 7 

1916- 17.". — 

1917- 18. — 8 

As vriU be seen, in each successive year of war the situation grows 
worse; in the third year the number of co-operative dairies was stationary, 
and the fourth shows a fall, a result which occurred for the first time 
since 1890, the year from which the statistics of the National Federa¬ 
tion date. 
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Table III shows the number ol co-operative dairies during the last 
six years, as compared with the total number of all the co-operative 
agricultural societies. 

Table III. — Number of Co-operative Dairies 
compared, with that of ail the Co-operative Agricultural Societies . 

Total number 

A co-operative Number ox 

agricultural co-opeiative 

societies dailies 


*9*4. ^8,318 3,572 

*9*5. 28,555 3*594 

19 16 . 28,752 3,601 

1917 . 29,082 3,601 

19 18 . 29,609 3,593 


Thus the co-operative dairies represent about one eighth of all the 
agricultural co-operative societies, and slightly exceed in number the 
rural banks, which, as shown in our October number, rose in 1918 to 3,126. 

As to liability the co-operative dairies are divided into three very 
unequal groups, as seen in Table IV. 

Table IV. — Division of Co-operative Dairies according to Liability , 
during the War Years. 

Societies with 
unlimited liability 
Years 1 __ 

I Number Per cent. 


1914 

2.346 

^5-7 

1,157 

324 

69 

1.9 

1915 . 

2.354 

65 5 

1,170 

32.O 

09 

i-9 

1916 

2,358 

r >5 5 

M74 

32 0 

09 

i-9 

1917 1 

2.356 

<>5 4 

1,174 

32.0 

70 

1-9 

191s 

2,340 

65.1 

r,i8o 

33 0 

70 

1.9 


Thus nearly two-thirds of all the co-operative dairies choose the form 
of unlimited liability, though their number has slightly diminished during 
the war. !Next comes the form of limited liability, comprising about 
one-third of all the societies, but steadily diminishing; then the last form, 
liability to make unlimited supplementary payments, the importance of 
which is relatively secondary, being 1.9 per cent., but is nevertheless some¬ 
what greater than in other kinds of co-operative societies; in the credit 
societies and societies for purchase it represents scarcely 0.1 per cent. 

Table V (page 757) shows how during the war the co-operative dairies 
were divided among the various territories 


Societies with 
limited liability 

Number Per cent. 


Societies with liability 
to make unlimited 
supplementary payments 


Number Per cent. 


Year 
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Taber V- — Territorial Dhn ilution of Co-operative Dairies 
in the yeats pom 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


btate=- a J territories 


Pi ' : 

La-t Prussia.. 

West Prussia. 

I»ran lenburg.. 

Pomerania • 

Po^en. 

Sue-ia. 

ba\on\ . 

Sclileswig-Hulstem. 

Hanover.. 

\Ve-L2»iialla. 

Hes-e-Nassau. 

Rhine Province . ... 

Hohe-izolleni . 

Total Prussia • - . 

Bjul « j 

Right bank of Rhine .... 
Reft bank of Rhine (Palatin¬ 
ate, . 


Total Bavaria . . . 


Saxony. 

Wurtiemberg. 

Baden . .. 

Hesse. 

Medklenbuxg-Schwerin. 

Hecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Sc ixe-Weimar-Eisenach. 

Cldenburg. 

Brunswick. 

Saxe-AIeiningen. 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Anhalt. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . . 
Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt. . . . 

Waldeck.. 

Reuss (Elder Branch). 

Reus? (Younger Branch) .... 

Schauniburg-Rippe. 

I4ppc. 

Riibeck. 

Bremen.. 

Hamburg. 

Alsace-Roiraine.. 

Total Germany . . . 


Number of co-opeiative daineb 


On 1 Jane 

O- 1 June 

On 1 June 

On 1 Jane , 

On 1 June 

19x4 

1915 

191b 

1917 1 

1918 


I 


70 

70 

76 

77 

76 

I2& 

128 

127 

127 

1 12b 

132 

131 

132 

13 1 

132 

22M 

220 

22b 

227 

225 

III 

113 

1 13 

Ii 3 

113 

112 

11 3 

112 

113 

116 

2Gb 

260 

266 

264 

265 

2bi 

286 

289 

290 

! 291 

352 

*50 

34 & 

348 

1 348 

IOC 

10 6 

106 

105 

101 

44 

44 

44 

44 

1 42 

210 

205 

202 

201 

I 19s 

4 

4 

4 

1 4 

! 4 

2,051 

2,050 

2,0+7 

2,044 

2,034 

550 

502 

565 

567 

J 565 

2 

4 

4 


6 

552 

566 

56 d 

572 

i 57 i 

25 

25 

25 1 

24 

19 

361 

367 

375 

378 

, 378 

102 

106 

106 

107 

, 108 

4 r 

4 i 

40 

41 

43 

139 

140 

140 

140 

140 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

30 

30 

3 ° , 

29 

| 29 

61 

60 

60 1 

59 

1 61 

86 

86 . 

86 

86 

, 86 

7 

6 

6 , 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 I 

3 

14 

14 

14 

r 4 1 

14 

5 

5 1 

5 

5 

4 

I 

1 ‘ 

1 1 

I , 

1 

12 

12 

12 

12 1 

12 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 1 

2 ' 

2 

13 

13 

13 1 

13 | 

13 

b 

6 

6 1 

6 1 

6 

3 

3 

3 1 

2 

3 

12 

12 

12 

II 

11 

30 

28 

28 | 

27 

23 

.572 

3,593 

3,6oi | 

3,601 

3,593 
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Apart from Prussia the co-operative dairies are most numerous in 
Bavaria which takes the first place with 552 societies in 1914, and 571 in 
1918. Xext come. Wiirttemberg with 361 and 378 societies respectively, 
Hanover with 352 and 348, Schleswig-Holstein with 281 and 291, and 
Saxony with 266 and 265. To Prussia bdong about two thirds of all the 
co-operative dairies, to Bavaria about one sixth. Xearl}* half the total 
number of States possesses from 1 to 30 societies, and in one, the State 
of Reuss tElder Branch) there is not one single society. 

The figures which we shall now give, unlike those hitherto given, do not 
refer to the whole of the co-operative dairies, but include only those (the 
number of which however is considerable) which are to be found in the 
statistics of the National Federation. Table VI shows the importance of 
the federated societies which furnished returns. 

Table VI. — Number of Co-operative Dairies 
affiliated to the National Federation and furnishing Annual Rttmns. 


Date 


Total number Number 

of .titillated 

, to the 

co-opeiati\e National 

dailies Federation 


Number 

which 

furnished 

return*! 


Percentage 


I June 191-t. 3,572 1,932 i,77i — 

» » 1915. 3,594 2,266 2,009 — 

» » 1916. 3,t>oi 2,285 2,147 94 o 

j> » 1917. 3,601 2,274 2,010 SS.S 

» » 1918. 3,595 2,275 1,920 i>4 7 


Thus two-thirds of the co-operative dairies bdong to the Xational Feder¬ 
ation, and the progress of their business enables us to draw some condu- 
sions as to the position of co-operative dairies in general. The number 
of societies which have sent to the Federation a report of thdr work has 
fallen from 94 per cent, in 1916 to 84.7 per cent. ; still the number of re¬ 
ports, even in the last few years, is more than half the number of the co¬ 
operative dairies. 

Of 2,133 co-operative dairies investigated in 1918 we have the follow¬ 
ing particulars: The oldest society dates from 1873, and was founded in East 
Prussia; it has therefore been in existence for 45 years. Up to 1889,134 dairies 
had been formed. From 1890 to 1899 they became more numerous wherever 
small holdings prevailed, as in Bavaria, Hesse and the Rhine province. 
Many new societies arose in the years 1902, 1903, 1904, 1906 and 1909. 
Many were formed, too, in the time immediatdy preceding the war in 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden and Schleswig-Holstein. 

The members and other milk-suppliers share in the working of the co¬ 
operative dairies. During the last five years the number of members of 
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those societies which furnished returns to the National Federation was as 
follows: 


Table YIL. — Membership of Co-operative Dairies. 


Number Number 

of societies of members 


1914 .. i,77 1 189,814 

1915 . 2,069 214,662 

1916 . 2,147 226,394 

1917 . 2,019 . 213,149 

1918 . 1,926 202,310 


The comparison between the numbers of members and of milk- 
suppliers for 12 federations in 1917 and 1918 gives the results shown in 
Table YIII. 


Table VIII. — Xamber of Members and of Milk-Suppliers 
in 1917 and 1918. 


- - 

Number of members | 

Number ot milk-suppliers 

FeJe'aticn- 

1917 

1918 * 

1917 

tqiS 

East Prussia . 

8bi 

1,003 

3&4 

539 

Pomerania. 

13,332 « 

12,405 

5,I2& 

8,890 

Po=en I. 

2,888 

— 

603 

— 

Silesia I. 

2,870 

3,oiS 

6 

i,259 

Paxuny. 

— 

1,205 

— 

395 

Hanover. 

39,236 

27.S99 

6,991 

4,614 

Westphalia.. 

9,401 

ii,oSo 

5,096 

11,679 

Rhine Province I. 

11,516 

11,289 

CD 

O 

1,793 

Bavaria. 

16,035 

13,557 

2,313 

2,588 

Saxony .. 

— 

29,214 

— 

3,194 

Hesse. 

6,473 

6.176 

2,666 

2.659 

Mecklenburg. 

7,519 

7,528 

2,155 

2,695 

Oldenburg. 

1 1,431 

10,414 

3,315 

3,624 

Total . 

120,642 

I37,°S8 

20,239 

44,529 


The increase observed in the number of milk-suppliers is due to the 
fact that it was made compulsory to supply milk to co-operative dairies. 
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Xo important deductions can, however, be made respecting the change 
in the proportion between members and milk-suppliers. It appears in 
general that the quantity contributed by non-members represents an 
amount much smaller that that which would result from comparing only 
the number of persons. 


§ 2. Liabilities and assets op co-operative dairies. 


Liabilities. — The statistics as to the financial basis of the co-operative 
dairies, their owned capital and capital drawn from other sources, has for 
them a special interest, because it is piecisely the small property with 
slender capital for which the handling of milk on the co-opeiative system 
is important. 

Owned Capital. — The great importance to co-operative societies of 
capital has appeared more clearly than ever of late years considering the 
extent ot the new tasks devolving upon them owing to the war. The 
increase in general both of share and reserve capital, remarkable in other 
forms of co-operative society in consequence of the abundance of money 
during the war, which we had occasion to point out in articles published 
in our August, September and October numbers, was apparent in the case of 
the co-operative dairies. Table IX (page 762) indicates the amount ot 
share and reserve capital during the war years. 

As will be seen, the amount of share capital which during the first two 
years of war had slightly increased, diminished during the third and fourth 
years, and fell lower than it had been before the war, being 6,397,013 
marks in 1914 and 6,146,319 marks in 1918. The increase in share capital 
was, among other things, checked by the low amount fixed for the shares, 
which for half the dairies was 10 marks and even less. But the reserves 
continually increased, rising from 16,197,732 marks in 1914 to 21,905,732 
marks in 1918, an increase in round numbers of 5 x/ 2 millions of marks. 
The greater part, both of share capital and reserve funds, belongs to the 
Federations of Saxony, Hanover, Pomexania, Rhine Province I, etc. Next 
come the Federations of Xassau, Rhine Province IV, Alsace-Lorraine, etc. 

The total amount of owned capital, both share capital and reserve fund, 
reached the following sums during the years of war : — 1914: 22,594,949 
marks (1,607 societies); 1915: 24,645,622 marks (2,002 societies); 1916: 
27,088,604marks (2,092 societies; 1917: 27,161,169marks(1,984 societies); 
1918: 28,051,737 marks (1,897 societies). 

This continual increase of the owned capital is, as we have seen, 
exclusively due to the increase of the reserve funds of the co-operative 
dairies. 

Borrowed Capital . — The working capital of the co-operative dairies 
furnished by outsiders comprises all the capital obtained by loan including 
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the rights of the creditors of the societies. In it are included the sums re¬ 
ceived by co-operative societies from central and other co-operative socie¬ 
ties, from members and from private persons, from banks and from public 
savings-banks, and also mortgage loans in so far as they are not included in 
any of these groups. The total amount of the borrowed capital during the 
war was as follows : 


Table X. — Borrowed Capital of the Co-operative Dairies . 

Amount of borrowed 

Years capital 

marks 

1914 . 52 , 423,353 

19*5. 56,808,751 

1916 . 56,77° » 22 3 

1917 . 54,698,583 

1918 . 54,607,370 


For co-operative dairies, as for other forms of co-operative society, the 
borrowed capital is much more important than the owned capital. The 
injurious consequences of this have been already described in other issues. 
The following statement shows the relative proportions between the two kinds 
of capital, expressed in percentages of the total capital. 


Table XI. — Relation between Owned and Borrowed Capital 


Year* 

in the Co-operative Dairies . 

Owned capital 

Borrowed capital 


% 

°o 

— 

— 

— 

1914 . 

. 33-5 

66.5 

1915 • 

. 3 *-° 

69.0 

1916 

. 32.3 

67.7 

1917 . 

. 33-2 

66.8 

1918 

. 33-9 

66.1 


During the war years a more favourable proportion was observed be¬ 
tween the owned and the borrowed capital but to a very small extent. 

The total amount of the working capital of the co-operative dairies 
is as follows: 


Table XII. — Total Working Capital of the Co-operative Dairies . 


Year* 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Xumber 
of co-operative 
societies 

1.771 

2,069 

2,147 

2,019 

1,926 


Total amount 
of liabilities 



75,018,202 

81,454.373 

83,858,827 

81,859,752 

82,659,107 
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In the fourth year of the war the working capital exceeded by rather 
more than a million of marks that of 1915 ; but at the same time it shows a 
diminution of a nearly equal sum with regard to the second year. 

Assets. — The amount of the working capital of the co-operative dairies 
during the war years (value of real property, machinery, raw materials, 
amount of shares in the central banks, etc.) is shown in the following 
statement: 


Table XHL — Total Assets of Co-operative Dames. 


Years 

Number 
of societies 

Total assets 


— 

marks 

1914 . 

.... 1,771 

79 . 967.371 

1915 . 

.... 2,069 

86,585,207 

1916 . 

.... 2,147 

83.433.684 

1917 . 

.... 2,019 

85,016,925 

1918 . 

.... 1,926 

85,602,717 


The increase during the second year of the war was followed by a re¬ 
markable diminution in the third and fourth years, amo unting to three mil¬ 
lions m round numbers. As the number of dairies which send in the figures 
of their assets and liabilities varies from year to year, it is very difficult to 
compare their financial conditions. • ’ 


S J* 

A more exact idea of the condition of the co-operative dairies may be 
formed from the examination of single features of their work, rather than 
from the movement of capital, which during the wax was subject to consider¬ 
able oscillation. We must, however, bear in mind that for this we have 
very incomplete data. 

The extension of co-operative dairies is in general closely connected 
with the distribution of landed property in various parts of the country. On 
the great estates of the eastern provinces of Prussia large dairies prevail, 
while in the districts of small holdings, for instance Rhenish Prussia I, 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden the societies have but a small sphere of 
work. 

In densely populated territories, again, large dairies are formed, but in 
general the development of the dairies is in proportion to the participa¬ 
tion in them of small agricultural holdings, so that a numerical increase of 
small dairies may be observed. The proportion between dairies which 
recei\ e more than 1 mi l li on litres and those which receive less than 1 -mil- 
lion litres has tended in favour of the smaller societies since 1890 when small 
holdings began to take an increasing share in co-operative organisations. 
An instance of this is the Federation of Stuttgart, with co-operative dairies 
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for the most part small, which in 1914 for the first time furnished data to 
the statistics of the National Federation. 

Table XIV shows this tendency during the last nine years. 


Table XIV. — Quantity of Milk received annually by Co-operative Societies 
which furnished Returns . 


Number of co-operative dairies which received less Number of co-operative dairies which received 
than i,oco,ooo litres (or kg) of milk per annum more thani,ooo,ooolitres(orkg)of milkperannum 




from 

from 

from 

from 


from 

from 

irom 

from 

more 

J 


less 

100,000 

250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

llJi 

•a 

z to 2 

1 to 2 

3 to 1 

4 to 5 

than 5 

jif 3 S 
3 5*3 

Years 

than 

100,000 

to 

to 

to 

to 

8^5 

glo 

mil¬ 

mil. 

mil¬ 

mil¬ 

mil¬ 

Sri 


250,000 

500,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

c 

lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

lions 

*s 


1910 

5i 

156 

265 

226 

I98 

49-5 

535 

209 

G8 

39 

18 

50.5 

X911 

03 

203 

278 

226 

207 

52-3 

527 

21S 

76 

45 

26 

47.7 

1912 

82 

221 

287 

229 

206 

53*o 

540 

226 

69 

37 

27 

47.0 

1913 

80 

194 

2*9 

212 

x8o 

54,8 

45i 

164 

73 

36 

28 

45*= 

1914 

52 

179 

27, 

185 

192 

53*7 

442 

172 

72 

43 

18 

48*3 

1915 

07 

355 

339 

2X2 

172 

60.S 

432 

167 

69 

30 

31 

39-2 

1916 

76 

329 

375 

258 

172 

66.3 

4x0 

120 

45 

19 

21 

33*7 

1917 

114 

319 

' 356 

229 

185 

70.5 

347 

OO 

39 

13 

14 

=9*5 

1918 

106 

320 

346 

260 

191 

73-1 

322 

67 

35 

13 

XZ 

26.9 


Thus in 1910 the co-operative societies with a supply of more than one 
million litres of milk per annum were 50.5 per cent., those with a smaller 
supply 49.5 per cent., and these two groups were of nearly equal numerical 
importance. But in 1918 the proportion of smaller societies had already 
risen to 73.1 per cent, of the whole, and that of the larger societies had 
fallen to 26.9 per cent. 

Statistics are not available as to the number of dairy cows belonging 
to members or to other farmers who supply milk to the co-operative dairies. 
It is certain that during the war there was a diminution, for the census of 
cattle for 1913 showed in comparison with that of 1914 a falling off in the 
number of dairy cows of 3.1 per cent., that is, from 11,320,992 on 1 Decem¬ 
ber 1914 to 10,970,009 on 1 December 1915 (1). 

Table XV shows the number of cows possessed by all the members and 
milk- suppliers of the co-operative dairies which sent in returns on the 
subject during the war \ T ears. 


(1) See the International Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, September 1916, page 560. 
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Tabie XV. — .Y umber of Cows owned by Milk Suppliers of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairies belonging to the Various Federations which Furnished Re¬ 
turns on the S ,J ject during the War. 


Ftl-rations 


Number oi co-operative dailies 
for which the figures are available 


Number of cows owned by mexnbeis 
and milk-suppliers 
of these co-operative dairies 


ji 4 1915 1916 iji 7 1918 1914 1915 19*6 , 1917 1918 


E^si Prussia . S 

Pomerania. — 

Pcsen I.. 15 

fiiTpcfo ........ - 

Schleswig-Holstein . . 79 

Hanover. 39 

Westphalia. 32 

Khenisn Prussia I(Bo^n) 50 

Bavaria. z6z 

Saxe 1 %. — 

WurtttanbeT^. — 

Bader. So 

Hesae. 13 

Mecklenburg .... 10S 

O’denburjfi. 12 

Total ... 397 


7 

5 

13 

1 + 

io ,355 

- 

137 

— 

— 

— 

23 

z 8 

21 

— 

10,635 

— 

— 

9 

l8 

— 

53 

— 

— 

— 

32,874 

4 S 

70 

79 

47 

36,705 

zS 

16 

-9 

41 

29,090 

3 S 

4 « 

46 

38 

21,598 

— 

153 

139 

121 

44>746 

- 

8 

z6 

z8 

— 

200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

95 

97 

13,818 

- 

3 

5 

6 

i2,goz 

102 

109 

H 

H 

» 

in 

67,393 

14 

12 

15 

23 

24,303 

488 

591 

585 

537 

304,578 


6,004 

7471 

14,906 

15,950 

— 

119,300 

— 

— 

10,002 

13484I 

16,397 

— 

— 

— 

6,775 

20,139 

20,548 

— 

— 

— 

30402 

54,534 

67,618 

44,079 

17449 

14,788 

25,179 

46,406 

17,158 

22,926 

23,773 

18,976 

— 

40436 

41,214 

37,764 

— 

4,817 

16,674 

895 

48,874 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16,093 

17,019 

— 

8,700 

10,516 

7,997 

64,803 

67,651 

69,186 

66,350 

29,130 

26,263 

28,077 

42,846 


044,370 380,070 336,408 318,421 


Table XVI $>ag. 767) gives the quantities of milk supplied to the 
co-operative dairies belonging to various federations. In these figures the 
cream is included with the milk. 

It will be seen fiom Table XYI that in the first year of the war both 
the number of dairies that furnished particulars, and" the amount of milk 
received by them rose considerably as compared with the year 1914, but im¬ 
mediately after, even in the second year, a diminution began which con¬ 
tinued through the whole period of the war. In the fourth year the number 
of co-operative dairies which furnished returns almost reached that of 1914, 
but the quantity* of milk supplied was much diminished, a third in round 
numbers, from 2,164,940,339 litres in 1914 to 1,348,399,386 litres in 1918. 
The utilization of milk according toco-operative systems was more exten¬ 
sively practised in the province of Saxony, in Hanover, Pomerania, etc., 
and least extensively in the Federations of Nassau, Kurhessen, Alsace- 
lyorraine, etc. 

The average annual quantity per co-operative dairy of milk supplied, 
taking all the districts of the federations, is shown in Table XVII 
(page 768). 
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Table XVII. — Average Annual Quantity of Milk per Co-operative Dairy 

tor aU the Federations . 


Year- Kilogiammes or litres 

1914 . 1 , 308,972 

1915 . 1,156497 

1916 . 958,053 

1917 . 868,284 

1918 . 803,695 


Thus the average quantity ot milk per co-operative society steadily 
diminished during the wa., from year to year. While the greatest fall in 
the pre-war period was from 190310 1904, to the amount of 83,000 kilogram¬ 
mes, it was 152,000 kilogrammes from 1914 to 1915, 198,000 from 1915 to 
1916, 90,000 from 1916 to 1917, and 64,000 trom 1917 to 1918. The effect 
ot the war on the co-operative dairies is clearly evident from these fig¬ 
ures. 

The milk supplied to the co-operative dairies was the most part manufac¬ 
tured into butter and other products and only a very small quantity was 
sold as whole milk. But in the case of some federations, for instance those 
of Baden and the Kingdom of Saxony, the co-operative sale of milk was 
nearly half of the whole business transacted. In the districts of Posen I, 
Westphalia and Kurhessen nearly a quarter of the milk supplied was dis¬ 
posed of by direct sale. The milk not sold as such, except an inconsiderable 
quantity used for cheese-making and other purposes, was devoted to butter 
making. The data as to the quantity of milk employed in cheese-making 
are very incomplete, so that it is impossible to form a perfect idea of the ex¬ 
tent of the cheese industry among the co-operative dairies, on the basis 
of the statistics available. But to present an approximate idea of the posi¬ 
tion of the cheese factories we give the figures contained in Table XYIII 
(page 769), with the names of the federations which supplied them. 

As we have said, it is impossible to draw general conclusions from 
Table XVIII. It is nevertheless interesting to compare the quantities of milk 
used in cheese-making in the first and the fourth year of the war. It will 
be seen that in the fourth year the quantity used was almost double that of 
the first, while the number of societies had in the meantime slightly increased 
but only by about one-sixth. Other things remaining unchanged the 
hypothesis seems well founded that cheese-making, the most perfect form 
of utilizing milk from a technical point of view, was desirable during the 
war, even economically, in conformity with the radical change in the econo¬ 
mic life of the country, and therefore its production was increased in the 
co-operative dairies. 

For butter making the opposite is true, and the quantity diminished 
from year to year, as shown in Table XIX (page 770}. 








Table XVIII. - Quantity of Milk used in Cheese-making in the Via ions Federations. 
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Table XIX. - Quantity of Butter produced in the Various Federations , and the Average Amount 

produced pdr Co-operative Dairy. 
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The constant falling off in the amount of butter produced, which dur¬ 
ing the last y T ears of peace was caused by' the want of fodder, and the in¬ 
creased sale of fresh milk, was intensified in the war period in consequence 
of altered circumstances. The quantity" of butter diminished from year to 
year both absolutely and relatively. In the fourth year of the war, during 
which the number of co-operative dairies which furnished returns respecting 
their production of butter, exceeded by 200 that of the last year of peace, 
the production of butter was less by 28 millions of kilogrammes, or one third, 
as compared with the last year of peace, and the average production per 
dairy fell at the same time from 56,625 to 28,704 kilogrammes, about half 
the pre-war average. With such a remarkable and continuous decline in 
butter-making, not compensated either by~ cheese making or the sale of 
fresh milk, the prospects of the co-operative dairies are not particularly en¬ 
couraging. 


§ 4. Financial results of co-operative dairies. 

Though the data which illustrate the financial position of the co-op¬ 
erative dairies can by no means be considered complete, yet we furnish 
them because in connection with what we have hitherto stated, they" may 
be useful in aiding us to form an opinion on the position of co-operative 
dairies. Table XX shows the profits and losses, and the excess of assets 
over liabilities, or of liabilities over assets, during the war years. 


Table XX. — Profits and Losses of Co-ot>erativc Dairies . 


Years 

1 Number 
of dairies 

mftTnng 

neither 
, profit 

1 nor loss 

1 


Profits 



Losses 

* 

Number 

of dairies 
making 
profits 

Amount 

of 

profits 

Average 

profits 

per 

dairy 

Number 

of 

dairies 

making 

losses 

Amount 

of 

l >sses 

Average 

loss 

per dairy 




mgrtrq 

marks 


marks 

marks 

1914 . . 

422 

1,073 

4,566,091 1 

4,256 

1 

202 

523424 

2,592 

1915 . . 

405 

958 

3,605,823 

3.764 

203 

447,524 

2,209 

1916 . 

425 

i, 45 i 

5,223,832 

3,600 

1 271 

648,975 

2,395 

1917 

. . 406 

1,070 

3.378.419 

3,157 

198 

472,768 

2,388 

1918. 

• • 234 

1,246 

3,143,906 

2,523 

1 301 

481,158 

1.995 


Owing to the variation in the number of co-operative dairies taken into 
consideration in the different years, no general conclusion can be diawn 
from Table XX. But it is remarkable that while the average loss per so¬ 
ciety remains during the war years almost at the same figure except for 
certain oscillations, yet the average profit per dairy shows a strong and 
uninterrupted downward tendency, diminishing from 4,256 marks in 19x4 
to 2,523 marks m 1918, the last y-ear of the war. 
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Tc sura up, we may state that the co-operative dairies, thxoughthe 
retrograde movement of the entire milk production of the country, and the 
remarkable reduction of the quantity of milk supplied, have suffered very 
seriously during the war, and were placed in a very difficult position, in 
fact passed through an economic crisis. We shall have occasion to explain 
in future issues how and by what means this crisis was overcome. 


IinSCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING OF CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

FRANCE. 

i. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE SOCIETIES IN COUN¬ 
TRY DISTRICTS. — Uaction cooperative. Paris, 2 October, 1920. 

The National Federation of Co-operative Distributive Societies, which 
has recently held meetings at Strasburg, has decided to carry on actively the 
development of co-operative organization in country and agricultural 
districts and recommends the following means to this end: 

(A) As far as district societies and federations are concerned: 

(1) District societies should do their best to assist country con¬ 
sumers towards co-operative buying, either by setting up branches in rural 
centres, or by organizing services of motor lorries or messengers, or by 
other methods of organization suitable to local conditions. The rules of 
responsible management and interest in results already' in operation in the 
stationary* branches are equally applicable to the mobile branches. 

(2) The establishment of country branches (stationary" or mobile) 
should be followed as soon as possible by’ the establishment of couhtry 
sections so that the country" co-operators may be able effectively to take 
part, either directly or by delegates, in the whole administrative and 
educational life of co-operation : 

(3) District societies must do their best to use local agricultural 
produce so as to do away’ with middlemen by’ means of the organization of 
co-operative exchanges. The district societies should keep the wholesale 
warehouses informed of any agricultural produce in excess of local needs. 

{4) Countiy sections should be made use of, like the town ones... 
for the co-operative use of the people's savings, which will thus be assured 
not only of safe and remunerative investment, but will also be applied in 
satisfying the needs of the depositors under their own contiol. 

(B) As regards the wholesale warehouse: 

(r) In order that the district societies may develop in the country, 
it is indispensable that the wholesale warehouse should give special atten¬ 
tion to the needs of country purchasers, and should organize itself so as to 
supply the district societies with the articles which satisfy these needs, taking 
into consideration the different tastes and habits of the various districts. 

The wholesale warehouse should make a special effort to produce or 
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purchase co-operatively the manufactured articles most used in the country 
districts (woollen and cotton goods, millinery, mercery, clothes, shoes, sa¬ 
bots, hardware, etc.); 

(2) As regards articles needed for agriculture, as distinguished from 
domestic requisites, such as seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and 
machinery and cattle feeds, the warehouse should be prepared to assist agri¬ 
cultural organizations in a spirit of co-operation and not of competition; 

(3) The wholesale warehouse should also give preference in the pur¬ 
chase of its supplies to the organizations formed for the manufacture and 
sale of agricultural products, provided always that this is done in such man¬ 
ner as to be of advantage to both parties and that the general interest of the 
consumers is not sacrificed to the particular interest of any class of producers. 
By this concerted action they will eliminate commercial parasitism and 
perfect the selection, manufacture and distribution of agricultural products. 

At the same time the wholesale warehouse should continue its efforts 
to promote farms direct^ dependent on co-operative societies taking into 
account the experience of foreign wholesale societies, especially those of 
England and Switzerland. These farms should be organized on the best 
technical lines and should insure to the workers employed on them proper 
living conditions and wages equal to the highest wages in the district. 
Prizes for economy and good returns should be given in forms appropriate 
to each class of worker. 

(C) As regards the National Federation: 

(1) The National Federation should avail itself of every opportu¬ 
nity arising out of its relations with agricultural organizations to explain 
to them the consumers' point of view and the conditions for effective 
collaboration in the interests of all parties: 

(2) The Technical Bureau of the Federation should organize a per¬ 
manent inquiry into the development of co-operative distribution in the 
country districts, also into the development of agricultural organizations 
for purchase and sale, and generally, into the economic relations between 
the towns and the country, and the relations between the rural household 
and mercantile economy on the one hand and co-operative economy on 
the other band. 

Since the National Federation is to present a special report to the 
next Congress on the results obtained by the application of the foregoing 
resolutions, we shall have occasion ro refer again to the question. 


2. RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPE¬ 
RATION. — Bulletin mensuel de la Socitii centrale d*agriculture de la Savoie. ChamMry, 
15 September 1920. 

The Paris-I/yon-Mediterranee Railway Company has just adopted 
the following measures in favour of the co-operative cheese factories of 
Savoy, of Haute-Savoie, of the Ain, of Jura and of Doubs. It will grant: 
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x. A subsidy of 2,000 francs to each of the first twelve co-operative 
cheese factories built during 1920 and 1921, having modem machinery and 
methods suited to producing first-class cheeses, in the departments of 
Savoy, Haute-Savoie, Ain, Jura and Doubs. 

2. Within a limit of 10,000 francs, a subsidy of 50 % of the expenses 
incurred up to a maximum of 1,000 francs, to those co-operative cheese 
factories already working in the same departments and for the same per 
iod, which shall make such changes in their buildings and plant as will 
enable them to produce first-class cheeses. 

The sums thus awarded shall be paid after the completion of the work 
of installation or improvement and after it has been examined by com¬ 
petent persons appointed by the company. 

SWEDEN:. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN ioib. — Syeriges officieixa statistik : Mejerthan- 

TESTSTG AR 191S AV SUNGI#. STATIST3XA CEXTRAl^BYRAN. Stockholm, I92O. 

Since 1890 short statistics of dairy produce have appealed every five 
year*- in the " Publications of the Royal Ministry of Agriculture. ” These 
statistics have been considerably extended and modified since 1913. Ac¬ 
cording to a Royal order anyone engaged in dairying must send in statis¬ 
tical returns of business every year. From these returns statistics must 
be compiled and published by the Central Statistical Office. 

The dairies are divided into four different categories. The co-opcra - 
five dairies are associations of milk producers for the utilization of their 
own milk and sometimes of milk supplied to them by other producers, as 
well as for the sale of dairy produce on behalf of the members. The 
estate dairies are those where the milk is produced either entirely or for 
the most part on farms belonging to the producer. The milk-purthasing 
dairies handle milk and cream which they buy from the producers. Be¬ 
tween these two last categories are the estate and milk-purchasing dairies; 
these handle the milk produced in their own farms and, in still larger quan¬ 
tities, milk purchased from outside sources. The number of these differ¬ 
ent sorts of dairies, in town and country, amounted in 1918 to: 


Co-operative dairies. ...... 

Country 

522 

Town 

33 

Total 

555 

Estate dairies. 

257 

I 

258 

Estate and milk-purchasing dairies 

145 

I 

146 

Purchasing dairies. 

493 

43 

536 

Total 1918. 

1 .417 

78 

1495 

» • 1917 . 

1.652 

no 

1,762 

p 1916 . 

1,587 

III 

1,698 

* 19*5 . 

1,554 

109 

1,663 

* 1914 . 

1,521 

106 

’ 1,627 

♦ 1913 . 

i ,537 

113 

1,650 
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The number of suppliers of milk to the dairies amounted to 88,355, 
of whom 59,891 supplied milk to the co-operative dairies, and 28,464 
supplied the other dairies. The staff of the dairies amounted to 4,450 
individuals, comprising 1 917 men and 2,533 women. 

The quantity and value of milk and cream supplied to “the dairies is 


shown below: 


argk 


Cream 


'Weight 
(1000 kgs.) 

Value 

(Crowns) 

Weight 
(1000 kgs.) 

Value 

(Crowns) 

Co-operative dairies 

370,024 

99,709,403 

1,278 

1,642,879 

Other dairies . . . 

201,389 

58,374,107 

73 

98.091 

Total 1918 .... 

571,413 

158,083,5x0 

T. 35 I 

1,740,970 

> 1917 .... 

931,998 

165,305,579 

1,384 

1,806,555 

> 1916 .... 

1,124,929 

148,998,068 

i, 33 o 

1,037,465 

» 1915 .... 

1,066,586 

122,247,065 

1,227 

910,414 

* 1914 .... 

1,238,669 

112,749,732 

1,696 

1,082,800 

> 1913 .... 

1,274,108 

111,669,123 

3,198 

2,235,523 


The average price of milk was 26.9 ore per kg. in the co-operative dair¬ 
ies and 29.0 ore per kg. in the other dairies. The reason for the lower 
price in the co-operative dairies is that they often return the skim-milk 
and buttermilk to the suppliers, either free or at a very low price. 

The quantity and value of the dairy produce for the year 1918 are shown 
in the table on page 775. 

Whole milk is sold in much smaller proportions in co-operative dairies 
than in other dairies. Out of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream received 
the co-operative dairies sell 237 kg. as milk and the other*dairies 
261.1 kg. Thereis also a marked difference in this regard between the coun¬ 
try and town dairies. The latter often deal principally in milk and only sell 
a small proportion of it in other forms. The former are chiefly concerned 
with the manufacture of milk products. 

The average sale‘price of skim-milk was 35 ore per kg. in the co-oper¬ 
ative dairies and 33.7 ore in the other dairies. The difference between 
the price per kg. of whole milk received and that of the whole milk sold 
(i. e. the dairies* profit) was 8.1 ore in the co-operative dairies and 4.7 
ore in other dairies. 

Relatively much more butter has been made in the co-operative dair¬ 
ies than in the other ones: in the former it has amounted to 21.5 kg. 
of butter per 1,000 kg. of milk and cream received, in other dairies it has only 
amounted to 12.6 kg. of butter. In co-operative dairies it took, on an aver¬ 
age, 35.7 kg. of whole milk to make 1 kg. of butter ; in the other dairies 
it took 26.6 kg. of milk. In all about 276 millions of kilogrammes of whole 
milk have been used in butter making. The average j)rice of a kilogramme 
of butter was 537 ore. 

As regards cheese, the quantity produced was 3,790,383 kg. of full 
cream cheese, 1,413,615 kg of half cream cheese and 147,836 kgs. of skim- 
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milk chee>e. the respective prices being 31S, 235 and 177 ore per kg. The 
co-operative dairies make 2b kg. of cheese per 1,000 kg. of milk and cream 
received, against 24.O kg. made by the other dairies. The total amount 
of milk used in cheese-making amounted to about 51 million kg. of whole 
milk and 12* million kg of skim-milk. 


QitJiJity ami Vuhu of the Produce of the Dairies in 1916. 


Co-operative other Total Dairies 

Dames I 


Weight Vedue Weight Vahle ' Weight VaIut 

11,000 (1,000 j (1,000 

(1.000 kg. (1,000 kg) aowns) (1.000 kg) 1 dxm^s) 


Whole milk sold. 89,227 

Cream sold. 16,739 

Butler. 5,089 

Curds. 7 

Cheese. 1,285 

Milk derivatives.. . — 

Skim-milk returned free of cost 

to suppliers. 54,772 

Skim-milk sold to suppliers. . 114,116 

Skim-milk suild to other people 53,056 

Skim-milk used for cattle raising 317 

Butter-milk. 13,481 

■ *.. 6,497, 


Total 1918 . . . 
1917 • • - 
1916 . . . 
1910 - • * 
1914 - • • 

1913 - - ■ 


31,200 

54,2S 5 

18,277 

143,512 

49,477 

21,770 

7,046 

9,130 

23,785 

30,900 

43,676 

2.550 

13,498 

10,639 

57,174 

eS 

42 

179 

5* 1 

207 

3,3io 

5,157 

14.253 

6,442 

17,563 

— 

368 

I 

1,115 

36&| 

1,ri5 

2,574 

1 

1,944 

92 

56,716 

* 2,666 

5,323 

29,546 


143.962 

6,736 

8,200 

30,366 

4.5O0 1 

83,422 

12,700 

15 

5,553 

358 

5,870 

373 

1,139 

4.175 

332 

17,656 

1.471 

14S 

32,819 

817 

39,316' 

965 

117,363 

— 

63.964 


181,347 

122,649 

1 

68,012 


190,661 

112,566 


■59,835 


172,401 

81.913, 

— 

59.888' 


141,801 

75,044 

— 

54.137 


129,181 

73,355 

— 

56,484! 

- 1 

129,839 


There is an essential difference between the co-operative dairies and 
the others* in the use that they make of skim-milk. The co-operative dair¬ 
ies return 24.6 ° 0 of it gratuitously to the suppliers, and sell 51.3 % 
of it to them at a low price ; the other dairies only give back 2.9 % to the 
suppliers and sell to them 44 ° 0 . As for the rest of the skim-milk, the 
co-operative dairies sell 23.9 % to the public and keep 0.2 % for stock 
rearing ; in the other dairies the corresponding quantities are respect¬ 
ively 44.S ° 0 ad 8.2 ° 0 . The price per kg. was on an average 4.7 ore to 
suppliers and 15.2 ore to the public ; for the stock rearing purposes the 
price was 6.3 ore per kg. 
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The total expenses of the co-operative dairies amounted to 
13*609,588 crows i. e. 36 crowns 15 ore per 1,000 kg. of milk and cream 
received 


SWITZERLAND. 

1. THE SWISS CENTRAL BUTTER CONTROL — L’Agncolio,e Ticinese , Year LH, 
No 22. Lugano, 5 June 1920. 

The Swiss Central Association of Milk Producers has instituted the 
Swiss Central Butter Control, not to be confounded with the Central Fedeial 
Milk Office, now no longer in existence, which was carried on by the 
Confederation during the critical period of the butter supply in Switzerland. 

The institution of this new Central Control was necessary in order 
to avoid a sudden fall in the price of milk and of its products, a fall which 
might be expected as the result of a congestion of the Swiss market, owing 
to the high rate of exchange, which prevents exportation of cattle and milk 
products. 

The Swiss Central Butter Control is instituting sectional centres in 
every part of Switzerland; it provides for the utilization at fair prices of 
.all the butter produced in Switzerland, but in no case below the cost of 
production or below its intrinsic value ; it organizes the wholesale purchase 
and the regular distribution of the butter, and has the exclusive manage¬ 
ment of the importation and exportation of butter. 

In a word, it endeavours to organize the whole production of butter 
in Switzerland, and to regulate this branch of trade. 

All these tasks are facilitated for the Central Control in question by 
the fact that the Swiss Association of Milk Producers enjoys the moral 
support of the federal authorities, which thus concur in securing to Switz¬ 
erland a regular supply of butter, and contribute also to the prosperity 
of the stock fanning and milk industry of the country. 

The sectional centres which the Central Swiss Control institutes every¬ 
where collect the butter brought by the producers, whether organized or 
not, and form it into blocks of a uniform size in order that it may be sent to 
the market in one single shape; in their turn the sectional centres receive 
from the Central Control all the butter needed for supplying the Canton. 

The sectional centres are composed of all the organized producers of 
milk, and all others who apply for admission. They have no direct inten¬ 
tion of making profit; if there should be profit it is divided among the pro¬ 
ducers themselves in the form of bonuses, either in proportion to the quant¬ 
ities of butter and milk sent in, or for the improvement of the manufac¬ 
ture of butter. 


2. GRANTS MADE BY THE CONFEDERATION TO AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS 
IN 1919. — Rapport du Consexl r£d£ral sur sa gestion kn 1919. Departement 
de rSconomie publique. Fentile Federate, Vol. n, No. 20. Berne, 15 May 1920. 

In 1919 the Federation was able to pay the whole amount of its grants 
to the agricultural associations of the country. 
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The associations in question and the grants made to them were as 
follow * 


Fr. 


(i; Swiss Agricultural Society. 3457 s 

(2) Federation of the Agricultural Societies of 

Romance Switzerland. 16,693 

(3) Agricultural Society of the Canton of Ticino 5*344 

(4} Swiss Society of Alpine Economy. 7,725 

(5) Swiss Horticultural Society. I3>°86 


The Swiss Peasants' Union obtained the federal grant in the usua 
proportions, viz. 40,000 fr., of which 25,000 were for the Secretariate and 
15,000 for the inquiry into the yield of farms in Switzerland. 

Besides this, foundation subsidies of 500 to 600 fr. each were granted 
to sis new seed-sdlection societies to the amount of 3,100 fr. To six other 
syndicates of seed selectors grants were made for the purchase of machines 
and instruments for the cleaning and selection of grain to a total amount 
of 16,153 & 






Part li: insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


I. THE EARGE MUTUAL, EIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1919. — L*Ar¬ 
gus. Paris, 17 October 1920. 

Whilst the French local mutual live stock insurance societies number 
503,056 members and insure stock to the value of 649,179,705 fr., the large 
mutual live stock insurance companies have only a comparatively small 
importance. The increase in risks covered in 1919 seems to depend 
rather on increased value per head insured than on real extension of business. 
Some of the companies have refused to send in returns, so that it is impos¬ 
sible for us to give the total results. We think it advisable, however to 
publish the following figures, which we take from the Argus : 


I. Numbers of Persons Insured by the Large Companies. 


Avenir. 

Betail. 

Bon laboureur . 

Cultivateurs reunis . 

Federation des agriculteurs frangais. . . . 

Garantie f&derale. 

MatemeUe . 

Mutudle HIppique Frangaise. 

Mutuelle Percheronne.. 

Prevoyante. 


1918 

1919 

12,000 

12,150 

406 

390 

3,458 

3,521 

2,249 

? 

3,525 

4,053 

6,940 

? 

460 

425 

p 

p 

11,969 

13,090 

800 

850 












Business done in 19x9 


780 
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2. Values insured . 


Avenir. 

1912 

41,267,142 fr. 

13*5 

51,829,162 fr. 

Betail. 

359.302 

375,877 

Bon laboureur. 

8,587.955 

13,786,710 

Cultivateur reunis. 

2,596,346 

P 

Federation des agriculteurs 
frangais. 

6,357,830 

11,683,409 

Garantie federate . . . 

19,511,400 

p 

Matemelle. 

1,579,105 

i> 03»385 

Mutuelle Hippique frangaise. 

P 

* 7 * 9974 <>o 

Mutuelle Percheronne . . . 

16,697,550 

24,079,320 

Prevoyante. 

1,418,715 

2,500,000 


The statistics tor 1919 are still more incomplete. The Caisse Centrule 
(Bordeaux), the Caisse des Proprietaries (Paris), the Cultivateurs reunis 
(Nantes), the Garantie Mutuelle d’llliers (Chartres), VUnion Beauceromxe 
(Pithiviers) and Y Union Centrals (Bordeaux) have not sent in any returns, 
and the figures sent in by the other societies are very incomplete. We 
reproduce (page 780) those that the Argus was able to obtain. 

* 

* * 


2. HAIL INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1919. — Lc Momteur des Assurances. Parib, 15 
October, 1920. 

In France there are two Hail Insurance Companies: L'Abeille and 
La Confiance . The total receipts of these two companies in 1919 amounted 
to 15,510,255 francs, made up as follows: 


Premiums *.13,632,168 fr. 

Policies, amendments of policies, and miscel¬ 
laneous . 1,437,960 fr. 

Interest on investments. 440,127 fr. 


Total . . . 15,510,255 fr.* 

The total expenditure amounted to 12,686,577 fr., as follows: 


Compensation paid. 5,664,537 fr. 

Commissions and general expenses. . . . 7,022,010 fr. 


Total . . . 12,686,577 fr. 
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The profit thus amounted to 2,823,678 fr. This is the highest figure 
reached since 1900 as the following table shows : 

Receipts and Expenditure of Hail Insurance Companies 
from 1900 to 1919. 


Years 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

of receipts 
over expenditure 

of expenditure 
over receipts 


Xr. 

fr. 

fr. 

| 

fr. 

1900 . 

5,141,006 

4,446,968 

094,038 


1901. 

5,363,047 

4,376,376 i 

986,671 


1902 . 

4,933,996 

4073,143 

360,853 


1903 . 

5,337,309 

3,°47,575 

2,289,734 


IW. 

4,978,652 

3,°47,950 

1,930,702 


1905 . 

4,890,583 

4,374,656 1 

515,927 ' 


1906. 

5,432,254 

3,3*5,279 

2,116,675 


1907 . 

5,130,479 

3,395,307 

1,735,172 1 


1908.. 

5,162,141 

5,622,830 

— I 

460,689 

1909 .1 

5,289.904 

3,859,008 

1 1,430,896 


I9IO. 

5,801,686 * 

4„20,951 

, 1,080,735 


I9II. 

6,016,991 

4,649,758 

*,367,233 


IOI2. 

6,900,100 

5, *90,530 

1 1,709,370 


1913. 

8,027,136 

6,351.689 

1,675,447 


1914. 

8,895,522 

7,436,647 

1-458,8751 


1918 . 

*3,464,776 

**,768,374 

1,696,452 


1919. 

15,510,255 

*2,686,577 

1 2,823,6781 


Totals - . . 

**6,375,832 

92,863,618 

23,872,9081 

460,689 


ITALY. 




1. MUTUAL AGRICUIyTURAI, INSURANCE SOCIETIES. — Circular dated- 30 April 
1920 issued by the Ufficio Tecmco delle Assicuraziom private of the Ministry of labour 
and Social Insurance. 

Mutual agricultural insurance societies, which indemnify farmers 
against loss either to the goods employed in production or to the fruits 
©f their labour, are a very powerful aid to national production. The State 
has, therefore, thought it desirable to issue special measures so as to en¬ 
courage the formation of these societies. The measures taken with this 
object, the Decree-Law of 3 September 1919, No. 1752, and the Regulations 
of 26 February 1920, No. 271, which lay down the rules for its application 
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were given in our issue of Jul}-. A circular of 30 April of this year issued 
by the “Technical Office ot Private Insurance” (Ufficio tecnico dtlu 
cissicttrazioni private) calls the farmers’ attention to this important matter 
In the first place it declares that the societies dealt with by the Decree must 
be mutual societies and must, in their working, have strict regard to the 
principles of mutual insurance; each society must, moreover, confine its 
operations to a commune, or part of one, and must not be worked for 
profit. 

The mutual character of the societies which implies control by 
the members over one another, the limited sphere of action which makes 
such control effective and the exclusion of profit-making, justify the 
facilities granted by the law and assure the attainment of the ends in view. 

The mutual societies are incorporated by decree of the prefect, which 
is published gratuitously together with the rules. 

Documents relating to the formation and the working of the societies 
are exempt from registration fees and stamp duty and sums allocated to 
the reserve funds are exempt from income tax. 

A fund of 2on,oo r * liras has been placed at the disposal of the Minister 
of Labour and Social Insurance so as to enable him to assist in the form¬ 
ation of these societies, to provide for their initial expenses, to promote 
competitions and to grant subsidies. 

The mutual insurance societies are recommended to form themselves 
into federations, which shall enter into relations either with the National 
Insurance Institute or with private companies. This is necessary in order 
to insure the development of the small mutual insurance societies on the 
lines contemplated by the law, and also to prevent that their working should 
be rendered precarious or impossible by their restricted sphere of action. 

By article 2 of the Decree-Law, a Commission is set up in each pro¬ 
vince consisting of the Director of the Itinerant Professorship of Agri¬ 
culture and of two expert members, one nominated by the Minister ot 
Agriculture and one by the Minister of Labour. These Commissions assist 
the prefects in business relating to the mutual insurance societies, look 
after the interests of such societies and help to promote them. The instruc¬ 
tions for this end are interesting. The fact that the Director of the Itin¬ 
erant Professorship of Agriculture has a seat on the Commission insures 
the necessary knowledge as to the agricultural conditions of the province. 
But since a knowledge of the agricultural environment is not alone suffi¬ 
cient to insure the best results from the Commission, means must be taken 
to provide the necessary knowledge ot other highly important aspects of 
the question. Thus it is indispensable that an expert in insurance ques¬ 
tions should be on the Commission. The Circular above mentioned suggests 
that the third member of the Commission should be a live stock expert, 
or an expert in the organization of mutual or co-operative societies deal¬ 
ing with agriculture. Since the most important question at the moment is 
that of live stock insurance, in favour of which an active propaganda has 
been carried on for years, it is held that one of the experts should be 
the veterinary surgeon of the province. 
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Such c ^mnussions have already'been established in many produces. The 
Decree of 2 September 1910, which is of such vital interest to Italian 
farmers, is thus already beginning to have practical results, as to which 
we shall keep our readers informed. 


2. INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS DURING AGRICULTURAL WORK. — De- 

CRETO-LEGGE 23 AGOSTO I«yI7, X. 14*0, CONCERXENTE PROWEDIMENTI PER L’ASSICtJ- 
RAZZOXE OBBLIGATORI^. COXTRO GLI IXEQRTUXI SUL LAVORO ESf AGRICOLTURA. — REGO- 
IAMEXTO APPROVATO COX DECRETO LUOGOTENEXZIALE 21 XOVEMBRE 1918, X. 1 889, 
PER L’E'iEC'CZIOXE DEL DECRETO-LEGGE. 

In speaking of compulsory insurance against accidents during agricul¬ 
tural work, introduced by the Decree-Daw of 23 August 1917^0.1450, which 
came into force on 1 May 1919 (1), we drew attention to the rules for the 
assessment of compensation for accidents, so as to insure impartiality in 
the decisions. This delicate task was taken away from the insuring in¬ 
stitution and handed over to special Assessment Co mmi ttees composed of 
a president, nominated by the insuring institution, a representative of the 
landowners and farmers and a representative of the workers, appointed 
by the Ministry according to the advice of the organizations of the respec¬ 
tive classes. We saw further that controversies relating to compensa¬ 
tion or accidents were submitted for decision, not to the ordinary magis¬ 
trates, but to special tribunals, known as Arbitration Commissions and 
composed of five members: one judge, two doctors not employed by the 
insurance institution, one representative of the persons subject to compul¬ 
sory insurance and one representative of the insured persons. The Com¬ 
mission decides all controversies as to the right to the compensation grant¬ 
ed by the law and as to the payment and distribution of it to those con¬ 
cerned. The decisions of such Commissions can be appealed against, in 
controversies of great importance, before a Central Commission established 
in Rome, presided over by a Councillor of the Court of Cassation and com¬ 
posed on the same lines as the local commissions. In order to prevent ab¬ 
uses of the same kind as have arisen in connection with industrial accidents, 
experts retained by either side are not permitted to give evidence before 
the Arbitration Commissions or the Central Commission. The interests 
of the parties can only be entrusted to Istitnti di Patronato e di Assisienza 
of which, owing to the importance of their work, we think it well to give 
some account. 

The object of the Istitnti di PatYonato di e Assisienza is to " render as¬ 
sistance to workmen who have met with accidents during work or to their 
dependants." They can apply for recognition by the Minister of labour 


(1) See article in our issue of March 1919. 
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on presentation of the documents relating to their formation, 
their rules, and a statement of the conditions upon which they render 
their services, showing the amount of remuneration which they receive 
or declaring that their services are given gratuitously. The approved 
Institutes are authorized to carry out all necessary acts towards the ful¬ 
filment of their aims, they can take legal action to safeguard the rights 
of workers who meet with accidents during work, or the dependants of 
such workers. If such an Institute does not exist in the district of anj r 
Arbitration Commission, the Minister must provide for its formation. 
He has the power to order inspections to be made oi the approved Institutes 
and to revoke the approval of such as “ do not act up to the object for which 
they were founded, or which act in a manner contrary to the conditions 
by which they are regulated. ” The revocation is final and no appeal can 
be brought against it. 

Istitati di Patronato e di Assisienzo founded by provinces, communes 
or other bodies, by vocational associations or federations, or by provident 
or mutual aid associations or federations can obtain recognition on condi¬ 
tion that they have already been at work for a long period, thereby 
giving proof of vitality and earnestness of purpose. 

Without giving the provisions which the Istituti di Patronato e di Assi- 
Henza must lay down in their rules nor the regulations for their foundation 
in districts where they do not exist, we will point out their duties. They 
must: (a) hang up in their offices a statement of the charges made for their 
services, when these are not given gratuitously and duly enter in a register 
the payments received by them, or by their agents, for sendees rendered; 
(&) hand to the persons whom they assist a receipt for the amount of remun¬ 
eration received by them ; (a) send in to the Ministry, within three month* 
of the end of each financial year, the balance sheet for the year ; [d) supply 
the Ministry with information and statistical data as to their working; 
(e) put at the disposal of the inspectors all the books and registers of the In¬ 
stitute and all files relating to business in which it takes part. 

In execution of the provisions above outlined authorizations for the 
legal formation of Istituti di Patronato e di Assistenza in respect of agricul¬ 
tural accidents have been given by the proper authorities since April 19x9. 
On 31 January 1920 the authorized Institutes numbered 43, distributed 
over 19 of the 35 insurance districts set up by the Decree of 24 November 
1918, No. 1890. 


3. FORMATION OF THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL, INSURANCE. — 

REGIO DECRETO 3 GIUGNO 1920, N. 700, CHE ISTITDTSCE IL MlNISTERO PER 1L LA- 
VORO £ ZA PREVTDENZA SOCIALS, STAB3XENDONE LA COMPETENZA. 

The increasing development of labour politics and social legislation 
has proved in Italy, as in France, Belgium and Austria, the need for a special 
Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance. Such a*Ministiy was founded 
by the Roj^al Decree of 3 June 1920, No. 700. 
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According to this decree, the following services, previously belonging 
to the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour, are handed over to 
the new Ministry: (i) The Labour Office, the Inspectorate of Industry 
and Labour, Co-operation and Co-operative Organizations; (2) Social In¬ 
surance, Mutual Aid and other Provident Institutions; 13) National Lab¬ 
our Registry and Unemployment Office; (4) Central Statistical Office. 

The Technical Actuarial Office, founded by the Decree-Law of 21 
April 1919, No. 603, is attached to the Ministry; so also are the Higher Coun¬ 
cil for Thrift and Insurance and the Council of the Order of Merit in Labour. 

The Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance takes over the depart¬ 
ments dealing with agricultural labour, agricultural co-operation and 
agricultural mutual insurance. 

The new Ministry will also take over all the sendees by which assistance 
is rendered to workers and will supervise the National Institution for As¬ 
sisting and Protecting Disabled Soldiers, founded by the Decree-Law of 
21 March 1917, No. 481, as well as the National Institution for Soldiers, 
founded by the Decree of 6 January 1919, No. 55, and all other institutions 
having similar aims. It will be represented by its own officials on all Coun¬ 
cils, Commissions and bodies dealing with questions of labour and social 
insurance. 


SWEDEN. 


aiUTUAU INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1918. — SVERIGES OFFICIEIXA STATISTS: 
Bnskjlda fSrsakrintgsanstalter de 1918 A.v fOrsakringsinpektion. Stockholm, 1920. 

In 1918 the receipts of the mutual insurance societies against hail 
amounted to the following sums in crowns: 


Pre mi ums. 302,764.93 

Interest on investments. 8,537.55 

Other revenues. 218.65 

Balance loss. 17,509.66 


329,030.79 

The expenses, which show a balance profit of 37,877.76 crowns, were 
as follows in crowns: 

Compensation paid, including costs of settlement . 

Working expenses.\ . . . 

Written off as irrecoverable. 

Other expenses. 

Balance profit. 


205,270.47 

79 >° 53-99 

5 , 371-07 

*> 457-50 

37,877.76 


329,030.79 
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The year’s balance sheet comprises, on the credit side: 

Cash in hand. 5,776.93 

Cash in bank.. . 167,794.8^ 

Money in public administrations. 6,235.10 

Cash received in respect of previous years . . . 119,269.02 

Sums to be recovered on previous years .... 12,512. S8 

Furniture. 3,032.25 

Sundry assets . 6,082.97 


320,706.89 

The debit side is composed as follows: 

Reserve funds. 284,164.53 crown* 

Loans contracted. 34,352.28 > 

Sundry liabilities. 2,190.08 a 

320,706.89 crowns 

At the dose of the finandal year there were 27,404 policies iii force, 
covering risks valued at 138,292,071 crowns. Compensation was paid 
on 790 polides. The largest indemnity amounted to 6,923.30 crowns. 

The following is the rate of premiums charged per 1000 crowns insured 
capital by the different mutual insurance companies which insure against 
hail: 

Allnianna Hagdskadeforsakringsbolaget ... 3.24 


Uuppsala Ians. 5.00 

Ostergotlands Ians. 1,50 

Skane-Hallands. 1.20 

Alvsborgs m. fl. Ians. 3.00 

Skaraborgs Ians. 3.00 

Orebro Ians. 8.00 

Wastmanlands Ians. * 1.50 


SWITZERLAND. 

I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF HAIL INSURANCE AND THE STATE GRANTS MADE TO 
IT IN it)TQ. — Rapport nr Conseil Federal sur <sa gestion ex iq.q. Dcparte- 
ment <le F€eonomie publique. Feitille U\Ura 7 c, Vol. II, N°. 20. Berne, 15 May, iQ2*\ 

The following table, containing the prindpal data respecting the 
development of hail insurance in 1919, shows a considerable increase in 
the number of policies, which in that year amounted to 2,953. The in¬ 
crease of the values insured was 21,562,833 fr. It must, however, be 
added that this increase was partly due to the fact that the amount of the 
insurances in the two half cantons of Obwald and Xidwald in 1918 appears 
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also in the statement for 1919. The reports from the two Unterwalds 
only reached the Department of Public Economy after the closing of the 
accounts of 1918, so that the federal subsidies had to be deducted from 
the credit side of the statement of the previous year. 


2. CATTEE INSURANCE AND THE SUBSIDIES GRANTED FOR IT IN 1918 — Rapport 
du Conseil federal sen la gestiox ex lyig Departemcnt de TSconomie publique. 
Feuillc tcderale , Vol. II, N° 20. Berne, 15 Hay 1920. 

Subsidies for insurance against mortality amongst live-stock were 
granted in accordance with the decree of the Federal Council of 30 Oct¬ 
ober 1914. 

In the table which we give on page 790 we see that the number of 
animals insured in 1918 was rather less than in 1917: the same can be 
said of the Federal subsidies. 


3. HAH, INSURANCE IN THE CANTON OF TICINO — L'A&notion Ticwesc , Year 1,11, 
No. 23, 12 June 1920 and No. 29, 24 July 1920. 

The Grand Council of the Republic and Canton of Ticino, by a decree 
of 1 June 1920, has granted subsidies for insurance against hail. 

The decree says: To any one who insures crops against hail, in a duly 
authorized institution, the State grants a subsidy of 50 per cent, of the cost 
of the policy and a subsidy up to 30 per cent of the insurance premium. 
For this purpose a cantonal reserve fund for hail insurance has been in¬ 
stituted, to which the State contributes 10,000 fr. provided the Confed¬ 
eration pays an equal sum as a subsidy. 

The interest of this fund is devoted to increasing the subsidj T for the 
purpose of adding to the supplementary premiums which are levied in 
exceptional cases. The subsidies are assigned by the Council of State, 
and must not exceed the amount of the interest of the fund of the preced¬ 
ing year. 

For the year 1920, the Council of State granted a credit of 30,000 fr. 
for the payment ol the subsidies in question. 

On the 10 July was published the Executive Decree for the applica¬ 
tion of the above mentioned Legislative Decree of 1 June 1920. By Art.i 
it fixes the maximum limit of the subsidies to hail insurance premiums as 
follows; First class: Meadows and permanent grass lands, 3 per cent of 
the value insured. Second class: Cereals, potatoes, turnips, and beet for 
fodder, 4 per cent. Third class: Broad beans, chick-peas, oil producing 
plants, pears and cider apples, chicory, and sugar beet, 7 per cent. Fourth 
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Inbitrance against Mortality amv,i s si Live Stock in 1918 
and Subsidies Get ntcJ for it. 


Compensation paid Cantonal subsidies j 


2 





SJ 

a 

1 

Federal 

jr 

Canton? § 

\ 

Tula! 

Per 

Total 

5* 

c ^ 


a 

c 

i 

- iir. 

loss 

s.mn 

11 

«u bodies 


1. ZrUric-i J livt rtxk . . 

111,704 

2,20: 

311,535.00 

141 

115,211.00 

I.OI 

111,704.00 

r.510 

478 

18,950.00 

40 

4,142.00 

0.55 

3,004.00 

2 - Berae . tartHhe stock . . 

190,744 

4,715 

775405.36 

164 

190,744.00 

1.90 

190,74400 

2,43? 

176 

5,511.62 

ji 

487.00 

0 20 

487.00 

3. Uri. 

12,1 72 

677 

71,834.40 

193 

43,522.68 

3-57 

12,172.00 

4. Glnris. 

11,351 

3S7 

68,31 5.9O 

177 

20,000.00 

1.69 

11,851.00 

5. Fribourg. 

77,i>Sc 

1,6*4 

I47462.S4 

8u 

62,305.60 

0.80 

62,305.60 

6. Soletiura f SmaU live stock . 

41,071 

gSq 

136,052.58 

137 

41,071.00 

1.00 

41,071.00 

6,700 

39S 

11,136.64 

28 

2,010.00 

0.30 

2,010.00 

7. Bile City. 

i,554 

40 

1; ,46040 

337 

4,534-50 

2.92 

1,554-00 

8. B&le COiintty J §^£.' [ | ] 

19,05c 

565 

66,oi2.zi 

119 

19.052.00 

1.00 

I9, 0 52.00 

7*7 

12 

233.00 

*4 

289.S0 

040 

298,80 

9- Sehafiaasen \ ^ 

12,4=1 

207 

100,323.23 

376 

25,057-23 

2.02 

12421.00 

2,131 

145 

5,9S0^4 

41 

1,487.56 

0.70 

852.10 

10. Grisons. m -. 

75,096 

2,_’6o 

76^Sb.27 

378 

223,960.77 

2.96 

75.oqi.i8 

. 1 Cattle.. 

»• ^Sau J . 

78,135 

2,037 

290,91545 

143 

78,135.00 

1.00 

78,135.00 

7,658 

469 

16,132.10 

34 

3,829.00 

0.50 

3,063.20 

12. Thur-' Cattle over 6 montiis old. 
gau • Cattle under 6 months old. 

54,094 

1,920 

421,307.09 

2x9 

34,094.00 

1.00 

54,094.00 

12,571 

340 

59,655.85 

175 

6,285.50 

0.50 

6,285.50 

13. Ticino. 

9,996 

238 

43,281.52 

182 

14,692.13 

1.47 

9,qq6.00 

14. Yaud. 

50,149 

I,l86 

317,274.351 

267 

75,223.50 

1.50 

50,149.00 

15. Valais. 

32,899 

682 

131,379.60 

193 

32,899.00 

1.00 

32,899.00 

16. Xcuchitel. 

10478 

IS3 

22,422.08 

123 

12,183.00 

1.16 

10,478.00 

17. Geneva. 

7,8o6 

182 

37 29540 

205 

19,600.00 

2.00 

7,800.00 

Total * * ■ 

809,675 

20,234 

3»778»2i 34*5 

1S7 

1,036,570.91 

«*! 

787,808.28 

* Small live stock. 

27 ,t 8 i 

1,678 

57,968.60 

35 

12,254.36 

0.45' 

9,715-40 

191S .. 

836^56 

21,912 

3,836,182.03 

— 

1,048,835.27 

— 

7' 7,523.68 

1917 . 

S51.787 24,525 

3,931,740.28 

— 

1,060,333.35 

— , 

810,72840 


dass: Beans, peas, textile plants, pot-herbs, pears and apples for the table, 
nuts and stone fruit, io per cent. Fifth class: Vines, 20 per cent. Sixth 
class: Hops, 25 per cent. Seventh class : Tobacco, 39 per cent. 

By Art. 2, the Canton grants to hail insurance: (<z) a subsidy of 20 
per cent, of the premium if the property” insured is one of the crops men¬ 
tioned in the first four classes of the preceding article, and 30 per cent, 
if the crop is one of those named in the last three classes ; (6) a subsidy of 
50 per cent of the cost of the policy. 
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The Canton also distributes the federal subsidy in favour of hail in¬ 
surance. 

These provisions have fulfilled a long cherished desire of the agri¬ 
cultural population of Ticino. 

The federal and cantonal subsidies granted by these decrees to hail 
insurance are certainly considerable. 

For example, a man who insures a crop of 50 hectares of native vines 
at 100 fr. per hectare, making a total of 50G0 fr.j must pay a total pre¬ 
mium of 20 per cent of the value insured (fifth class of Art. 1. of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Decree, 10 July 1920, that is, 1000 fr.). The subsidy granted by the 
Canton to the person insured is equal to 30 per cent, of the premium, which 
in this case is 300 fr.; that granted by the Confederation also equals 30 per 
cent, of the premium, that is 300 fr.: the total subsidy is therefore 600 fr. 
(Paragraphs a and b of Art. 2. of the Executive Decree). It therefore remains 
for the insured person to pay 40 j fr. (1000 - 600) realizing 600 fr. in subsi¬ 
dies. In the same way a man who insures 30 hectares of American vines 
at Go fr. the hectare will pay 144 fr. and receive a subsidy" of 2r6 fr. 

A farmer who insures 20 quintals of maize at 50 ir. per quintal must 
pay a premium oi 4.per cent, of the value insured (second class), that is 
40 fr. The subsidy of the canton is equal to 20 per cent. of. the premium 
(8 fr.) that of the Confederation is the same amount, total ib fr. By the 
insured peison 24 fr. remain to be paid f_jo —16), realizing 16 in 
subsidies. 

An agriculturist who does not insure takes upon himself the risk of 
hail, and at the same time gives up the cantonal and federal subsidies by 
which he might have benefited. It can scarcely be supposed that under 
these conditions there can be many who would not profit by such evident 
advantages. 


4. COMPULSORY CATTLE INSURANCE IN THE CANTON OF TICINO. — I 'A grin More 
Ticinese, No. 36. Lugano, 11 September 1950, 

In 1896 cattle insurance was already in operation in the Canton of 
Ticino, but the procedure which the law of 1896 made compulsory for 
the formation of insurance societies was a considerable obstacle to insur¬ 
ance, although cattle owners were in favour of it. The insurance socie¬ 
ties which were formed worked, on the whole, very- well and were of 
great use to the peasants. At the end of 1919 there were 64 insurance 
societies insuring 10,306 head of cattle to the value of 8,167,240 fr. On 
24 April 1919 cattle over six months old numbered 31,115 head, of which 
20,000 head worth at least 20 million francs were not yet insured and did 
not benefit by the subsidy, amounting in all to about 100,000 frs. per year, 
which was granted by the Canton and the Confederation. 

On account of this the Union of Ticinese Peasants wished to indude 
in its programme the introduction of compulsory" insurance, and the re- 
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moval of the obstacles and difficulties which the law of 1896 put in the 
way of setting up insurance societies, doing away with the demand which 
had to be made by at least ten cattle owners, summoning of meeting, etc. 
The Secretariate inquired into the question and drafted a bill which was 
approved by the Assembly of Delegates in October 1919 and was laid 
before the Council of State, which made some modifications to it and 
presented it to the Grand Council by which it was adopted. 

The new law, which came into operation in September 1920, esta¬ 
blishes in the whole of the Canton compulsory insurance of cattle against 
loss by disease or accident. The Canton subsidizes the said insurance to 
the extent of 20 ° 0 of the sums paid by the insured persons. This is in 
addition to the federal subsidy. 

Cattle are not elegible for insurance which are under six months old, 
which are not found to be healthy at the preliminary inspection in view 
of insurance, or which have been bought with the object of selling them 
again. 

Cattle subject to compulsory insurance may not be insured in other 
societies, except against fire, under penalty of forfeiture of the right to 
compensation. 

Each commune must set up a cattle insurance society according to 
the rules contained in Articles 5 to 13 of the .law in question. 

Subject to the approval of the Council of State, several communes 
can unite together to set up a joint insurance society. Communes contain¬ 
ing fewer than 50 head of cattle subject to insurance are compiled to join 
such a society; the Council of State decides to what other communes it 
shall be joined. 

The municipalities of communes which have not already got an in¬ 
surance society, founded according to the law of 1896 or the present law, 
must set up a society on the lines laid down by the present law during 
1922 at the latest. 

Each society must have rules which shall determine, within the limit 
of the law: la) the executive bodies of the society and their functions; 
(6) the forms to be followed for estimating the value of and inscribing 
the animals to be insured; (c) the premiums which the insured persons 
must pay and their rights and duties; (d) the rules for fixing the compen¬ 
sation ; (e) the reasons for which an insured person loses his right to 
compensation; (f) the procedure in case of disputes; (?) rules concerning 
the presentation of accounts and the formation of a reserve f un d. 

These societies are under the supervision of the Cantonal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 



Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

THE OPERATION'S OP THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN - BOARD 

IN 1919. 


OFFICIA.Iv SOURCE: 

Third annual report of the Federal farm loan board, covering nra period from 
November 30, 1918, to November 30, igig. Washington, 1920. 

The Farm Loan* Act directed that “ as soon as practicable ” the Farm 
Loan Board should divide the Continental United States into 12 districts, 
and then further provided: t€ The Federal Farm Loan Board shall esta¬ 
blish in each Federal land bank district a Federal land bank. ” 

'fhis was the mandatory provision of the Congress to assure the crea¬ 
tion and operation of a Federal farm loan system. Subsequent sections of 
the act provided for the organization of these banks, and assured their 
establishment with adequate capital by a provision that if, within 30 days 
after the opening of subscription books, any part of the minimum capit¬ 
alization of any Federal land bank should remain unsubscribed, it should 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe to the balance 
thereof on behalf of the United States. It was further provided that 
their management should be temporarily in the hands of directors appointed 
by the Farm Loan Board. 

In addition to this mandatory provision, the Congress also included 
in the act a permissive provision in these words: “ That corporations, 
to be known as joint-stock land banks, for carrying on the business of lend¬ 
ing on farm mortgage security and issuing farm loan bonds, may be formed 
by any' number of natural persons not less than ten. " 

Subsequent provisions defined the capitalization, powers, and limit¬ 
ations of these joint-stock land banks. The Government of the United 
States has no financial interest in these banks, and their officers and direct¬ 
ors are chosen by their stockholders. 

§«i. Number and operations of the joint-stock land banks. 

Up to 30 November 1918, only nine joint-stock land banks had been 
incorporated, and the aggregate of the loans made by those banks to that 
date was less than §7,300,000, which represented less than 5 per cent, of 
the total business done by the entire system. During the 12 months end¬ 
ing 30 November 1919, there has been a marked change. The number 
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of juint-^tock land banks has increased from 9 to 30, the aggregate paid 
in capital from $2,010,850 to $8,638,650, and the total volume of loans 
made from $7,289,870 to 854,126,357.75. Still more striking is the change 
in the relative proportion of business done by the two classes of banks. 
In the month of November 1918, the loans made by the joint-stock land 
banks represented 15 per cent of the business of the system, for that month. 
In the month of November 1919 the loans made by these banks repre¬ 
sented 38 per cent, of the business of the system. The orders given for the 
engraving of farm loan bonds bearing date 1 November 1919, to be used 
between that date and 1 May 1920, indicate that the joint-stock land 
banks expect to do a volume of business in that period approximately 
75 per cent of that expected to be done by the Federal land banks. It 
may therefore be said that the increase in number, and the development 
of the business of joint-stock land banks is the outstanding feature of the 
operations of the Federal farm loan system during the past year. 

The development of this business has not resulted from the absorp¬ 
tion of any considerable amount of business that would otherwise have 
gone to the Federal land banks. These latter banks have done in the last 
year a larger business than they did in the preceding year, the loans closed 
being for the } T ear §134,554,920, as against $119,188,135 for the previous 
year. The business of the joint-stock land banks has been almost wholly 
business that would otherwise have gone to old-line mortgage agencies. 
The joint-stock land banks have profited by two great advantages afforded 
them under the Farm Loan Act — first, the opportunity of assembling the 
separate mortgages which they took, as combined security for a general 
issue of farm loan bonds, and secondly, the ability to sell these bonds as 
tax-exempt securities. Possession of these advantages enabled them to 
offer to the borrower a long-term amortized mortgage at a low rate, thereby 
securing promptly and at small cost a large volume of business. Ability 
to sell a standard form of tax-free security enabled them to command a 
large amount of investment capital at a low rate of interest. 

The total number of loans made to 30 November 1919 by the joint 
stock land banks was 5,815, and the aggregate amount loaned was 
854,126,357, representing an average of §9,308 per loan. The Farm 
Loan Act as passed by Congress contains no express and specific limitation 
upon the amount which a joint-stock land bank may loan to any borrower, 
nor does it specify either the character of the borrower to whom a loan 
may be made, or the purposes to which the proceeds of the loan may be 
applied, but the Farm Loan Board has ruled that a joint-stock land bank 
may not make a loan to any one borrower in excess of 15 per cent, of its 
capital stock, nor, in any event, in excess of §50,000. In respo ns e to a 
request for a ruling upon the subject, the Solicitor of the Treasury held 
that joint-stock land banks w'ere subject to the same prohibition as Fed¬ 
eral land banks against making loans to corporations. Upon a request 
for a review* of this opinion by the Attorney General, the opinion of the 
Solicitor of the Treasury was approved and confirmed. The Board has 
also ruled that any loan made by a joint-stock land bank must be for a 
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purpose having some relation to the primary declared purpose of the Farm 
Loan Act, viz.: “To provide capital for agricultural development/* and 
has required joint stock land banks to secure from each applicant a state¬ 
ment of the purpose to which he intends to apply his loan. The loan 
is not to be made unless this purpose may fairly be said to be related in 
some way to agricultural development. 

It is very difficult to deduce from the operations of these joint-stock 
land banks for the very limited time in which they have been in operation 
any estimate of their earning capacity. They have, of course, found 
what the Federal land banks found, and what both life and fire insurance 
companies had found long before — that it costs money to “ get business 
on the books. ” It has been the general practice of the joint-stock banks 
to pay a commission to the agent through whom a loan came to them. 
The charge for appraisal of land and determination of title which a bank 
is authorized by the act to make against a borrower can not in any case 
exceed actual cost, and in many cases fails to meet actual cost. One bank, 
incorporated over a year and a half ago, whose officers are men of integrity 
and ability", and have had long banking experience, has not yet overcome 
Ihe impairment of capital which it suffered during its first half year. An¬ 
other one of the banks has been extremely profitable. In the case of a 
number of the others the reports of earnings are of comparatively little 
value, because of the fact that the joint-stock land bank is operated in 
some cases in connection with a trust company, a National or State bank, 
or a mortgage-loan company", and there is an arbitrary division between 
the two related institutions of rent, salaries, and other expenses. 

For the purpose of estimating the probable profits of a joint-stock 
land bank, a pure estimate is of as much value a* any" demonstrated re¬ 
sults to date. It is easy" to see that the gross profits of such a bank are 
6_per cent, on its capital and iper cent, on the volume of farm-loan bonds 
outstanding, which represents 15 per cent, additional as the amount of 
bonds issued may- be 15 times the capital stock. It hah been the practice 
of these banks to realize a small premium on the sale of their bonds. These 
premiums, added to the charges which they are entitled to make against 
borrowers, should nearly balance the cost of “ getting business on the 
books. ” Any" balance lacking would certainly- be made up out of the 
profits of the following y"ear. From the gross earnings, which would 
amount to 21 per cent, upon the stock, if all the money- of the institution 
could be kept invested all the time at 6 per cent., must be deducted the 
loss on temporarily unproductive funds and the expense of doing business. 
The net return is dependent upon the ability of the management to keep 
down expenses and minimize the amount of idle funds. 

§ 2. Appraisal system. 

With 20 or 25 joint-stock land banks in operation, there has neces¬ 
sarily- 4 been a very considerable addition to the amount of supervisory 
work imposed upon the Farm Loan Board. In some cases, either office 
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or field employees of newly organized banks started to do business with¬ 
out proper knowledge of the Farm Loan Act and of the relationship 
between the Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks. Agents 
or solicitors for business advertized in some cases that they represented the 
Federal farm loan system, or that they were “ authorized by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, ” or that they were prepared to make " Government 
loans. ” In cases where joint-stock land banks employed in the field 
men who had up to that time been representing the Federal land bank 
of the district, confusion resulted in that neighbourhood. 

The board has insisted that, while any eligible borrower was free 
to make his loan from a Federal land bank or a joint-stock land bank, 
and it was utterly immaterial to the Board which he chose, he mast never¬ 
theless be made to know which part of the system he was dealing with — 
that he must make his choice with knowledge and understanding. The 
Board has deprecated the practice of either class of banks taking employees 
— particularly field employees — from the other class, and has insisted 
that neither class of banks must ever, in their literature or elsewhere, 
refer to the loans that they were making as a “ Government loans ” — that, 
on the contrary, it must be made plain to every borrower that the money 
that he was borrowing was the money of a chartered corporation, which 
was being loaned to him as a business proposition, with the same conserv¬ 
atism in lending, and with the same strict insistence upon repayment 
as would prevail in any purely private corporation in which the Govern¬ 
ment did not happen to be even a minority stockholder. 

The operations of the joint-stock land banks have also involved a 
readjustment of the appraisal force. Prior to their existence the Board 
had appointed in each district a sufficient number of appraisers, to cover 
the business of the Federal land bank of the district. These appraisers 
were routed by the Federal land bank and worked under the guidance 
and instruction of the officers of the bank. When the first joint-stock 
land banks began to operate, their needs were met by the temporary de¬ 
legation to their work of one or more of the existing appraisers. As their 
business developed, it became evident that in several districts at least it 
would be impossible for both the Federal land bank and the joint-stock 
land banks to be adequately served by the existing force of appraisers. 
It was necessary that the force should be increased. The entire fo*ce 
could not remain subject to routing and directing by the Federal land bank. 

The only alternatives were either (i) to create in each district where 
joint-stock land banks were operating an appraisal force under the control 
of a chief appraiser, who would maintain an office independent of any one 
bank, to whom all applications would come and by whom all appraisers 
would be routed and directed; or (2) to appoint additional appraisers 
who would be Federal appraisers in the same sense and to the same extent 
as those already employed, but who would be primarily delegated to the 
sendee of a particular joint-stock land bank, and whose routing would 
be done by that bank. The objections to the former method were that 
it would involve additional expense and would practically make it neces- 
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saiy that all applications should be appraised in order, without regard to 
their relative urgency. This would have been objectionable to both banks 
and borrowers. The objection to the latter method was that appraisers 
working exdusivety, or almost exclusively, for one bank would naturally 
be influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by the views of the officers of that 
bank as to land values, and might become either liberal or ultraconserva¬ 
tive in their appraisements, thereby tending to destroy one of the valu¬ 
able by-products of the farm loan system, viz. a uniformity of Federal 
appraisement, which is fast establishing a standard of farm-land values 
throughout the country. 

After careful consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of 
both methods, the Board decided in favour of the latter, but in order 
to guard against the possible divergence in appraisement, and at the same 
time to make more effective the subsequent examination by the Board 
of mortgages tendered as security for bond issues, it was determined to 
establish a force of “ reviewing " appraisers, who will not make any or¬ 
iginal appraisements, but will be continuously occupied in examining and 
re-examining such loans as are referred to them by the Board. It is believed 
that this system of reviewing original appraisements will preserve uniform¬ 
ity, eliminate appraiseis whose original appraisements are not pro¬ 
perty made, increase the value of the Board’s approval of collateral, and 
preserve uniformity not only as between the various banks in any parti¬ 
cular districts, but as between lands in contiguous districts separated 
only b} T State lines. This plan has received the approval of both the Fed¬ 
eral and the joint-stock land banks which have been consulted, and at 
the date of the Report was about to be put into effect by the Board. 


§ 3. National farai loan assoclytioxs. 

National farm loan associations are the local organizations upon 
winch the Federal farm loan S3 r stem is based, in so far as the operations 
of the Federal land banks are concerned. These banks can make loans 
only to the members of such associations. On 50 November 1918, there 
were 3,365 associations in actual operation, with 64,357 members, making 
the average membership of each association 19.4. The total amount 
loaned as of the same date wras *147,452,861, with an average amount 
loaned per association of *43,820. On 30 November * 1919, there were 
3,890 associations in actual operation, with an average membership of 
each association of 27.5, w'hile the total amount loaned as of that date 
was *282,007,781, with an average amount loaned per association of 
872,495. The average number of members in each association has, there¬ 
fore, increased during the year from 19.4 to 27.5, and the average amount 
loaned through each association from *43,820 to *72,495. This indicates 
a healthy and steady growth both in the membership of the association^ 
and the amount of business transacted by them. 

In the first eight months of the operation of the farm loan system 
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there were 1,539 associations chartered, and for the following 12 months 
there \va- an increase in the number of 1,526. During the last 12 months 
the increase has been only 535. The decline in.the number of new associa¬ 
tions is not due to any lack of interest upon the part of the farmer-borrow¬ 
er in the farm loan system; it is the result of a situation and is inevitable, 
and will be progressive. The number of associations being now in excess 
of the nnmber of counties in the United States, it follows that there is 
very little agricultural territory not already included within the boundaries 
of one or more existing associations, and while local conditions sometimes 
make advisable the in corporation of a new association to cover territory 
already covered wholly or in part by an existing association, the growing 
tendency to the consolidation of small associations will ultimately make 
the number of associations practically constant. This tendency to consol¬ 
idation has had the approval of the Farm Loan Board, as it is found that 
the larger associations, with their larger incomes, are better able to com¬ 
mand the services of competent and interested secretary-treasurers. 

In this connection, it may be added that the secretary-treasurer of 
an association is the vital force of his association. His duties are of such 
a character as to require the highest degree of tact and efficiency in the 
conduct of the business. He is the active executive officer of the asso¬ 
ciation, and it is found that upon his activity for and interest in the as¬ 
sociation depends in large measure the growth of the association. He 
is the custodian of its funds, securities, records, papers, certificates of stock, 
and all documents relating to or bearing upon the conduct of the affairs 
of the association. He is required to ascertain and report to the Federal 
land bank an}’ delinquencies upon the part of the members of the asso¬ 
ciation in the matter of the payment of taxes due upon lands mortgaged. 
He is selected by the directors of the association and is not required to 
be a borrow'er. The Farm Loan Board is constantly bending its efforts 
to increase the efficiency of the secretary-treasurers by impressing upon 
them the fact that they occupy a most responsible and important position 
in a very great piece of co-operative machinery. The efforts in this direc¬ 
tion are encouraging, and it is hoped in time that secretary-treasurers of 
farm loan associations will compare favourably with the average country 
bank cashier in point of business ability and efficiency in the conduct of 
the affairs of their associations. 

A number of farm loan associations have a membership in excess 
of 200, and have closed loans in excess of a half million dollars. Such 
associations would own as much as §25,000 of stock in the banks of their 
respective districts and would receive §1,500 or more in dividends on 
the 6 per cent, basis, which a majority of the Federal land banks have 
already established. 

The capital stock of associations increase with the business done by 
such associations, and as time goes on the capital stock of these asso¬ 
ciations will be as large as, in fact larger than, the capital stock of the aver¬ 
age country bank, and the}’ will be receiving dividends in increasing 
amounts from the several Federal land banks. 
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Eleven trust or mortgage companies have been appointed £ s Federal 
land bank agents in sections where farm loan associations have not been 
organized. 

§ 4. Land speculation. 

The outbreak early in the spring of an active speculation in farm 
lands in Iowa and some adjoining States, coming as it did on top of a 
period of abnormally high prices for agricultural products, emphasized 
the necessity for the application of preventive measures to guard against the 
danger of making loans upon the basis of temporarily inflated valuations. 
The Farm Loan Act contains the wise provision that in making apprais¬ 
als for loaning purposes “ the value of the land for agricultural purposes 
shall be the basis of appraisal and the earning power of said land shall 
be a principal factor. ” The Board had previously construed this provi¬ 
sion as making sale price the standard for appraisement on low-priced 
lands, even though earning powrer was high, and as cutting out of consider¬ 
ation all values due to possible suburban development and values 
which were the result of the activities of colonization companies or real 
estate speculators and “ booms. ” It had also unsparingly applied the 
“ earning-power ” test to high-priced lands when the values were largely 
the result of climatic or community advantages. It was held, further, 
that this “ earning power ” must be calculated upon an average and not 
upon a war time basis of prices for products. 

These rulings were supplemented by another that where a farm has 
sold within a year at a price materially higher than the last previous sale, 
such enhanced price was not to be taken into consideration in making 
an appraisement. In July it was further ruled that — with a few negli¬ 
gible exceptions — not more than $100 an acre was to be loaned on land 
devoted to general agricultural purposes, even in those sections where sales 
were being made at prices ranging from 8250 to 8400 an acre. These 
rules have been enforced as to all banks operating under the Federal farm 
loans system, notwithstanding knowledge of the fact that private loaning 
agencies and even insurance companies have been in some cases more 
liberal in their loaning limits. It might be urged that the fact that all 
mortgages under the system are on the amortization plan, where the prin¬ 
cipal is annually reduced, justified a mo^e liberal policy, but the Board 
has declined to accept this principle, and has refused to allow the banks 
to enter into any competition as to the amount of a loan. It has insisted 
that loans must be limited to such an amount as would be conserva¬ 
tive without the amortization feature, and has urged the banks to lose 
without regret the application of anj T borrower to whom a larger loan 
was offered by any other lender. It is believed that these rules will amply 
, suffice to assure the continued safety of loans, and to protect the banks 
and the buyers of their bonds from the results of any possible future de¬ 
preciation in the value of farm lands, and it is also hoped that this policy 
may to some extent operate to check land speculation and the creation 
of speculative values. 
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§ 5. Earnings of banks. 

One of the most gratifying features of the last year is the increased 
earning power of the Federal land banks, and the very great improvement 
in their financial condition which results from this increased earning 
power. The expenses of these banks are largely made up of the cost of 
making appraisements of land and examinations of title. For these ser¬ 
vices they are authorized to charge applicants for loans reasonable fees not 
exceeding actual cost. These fees, while necessarily appearing in their 
income accounts as receipts, are in effect merely contributions by borrowers 
toward these expenses, the fees charged being materially less than the cost 
of the sendee. The profits of the banks are from interest account. On 
the present volume of loans the banks are realizing from borrowers a rate 
about nine-tenths of 1 per cent, higher than the rate which they are paying 
on their bonds. On such loans as represent their capital, against which no 
bonds have been issued, they are realizing 5 % per cent. The gross annual 
profit on interest account, therefore, approximates at this time 83.500,000. 
At the beginning of the year it was materially less, but it grows, and must 
continue to grow, with each succeeding month that .shows an increase in 
the volume of loans. From this profit must be deducted all expenses 
in excess of the aggregate of fees charged borrowers. 

The consolidated statement of condition of the 12 Federal laud banks 
as of 30 November 1918, showed an excess of expenses and interest char¬ 
ges over earnings from organization to that date of #138,526. The sim¬ 
ilar statement of 30 November 1919, shows an excess of earnings over 
expenses and interest charges of 81,461,440.88. It is apparent, there¬ 
fore, that their net earnings for the 12 months were #1,599,960.88. 

The net surplus of 81,461,440.88 has been distributed as follows: 


To reserve. S 350,500.00 

To undivided profits. 098,421,(10 

To dividends. 412,518.(12 


Total . . . ,81,461,140.88 

The wise and conservative provision of the Farm 1,0011 Act is that 
each bank shall semi-annually carry to reserve account 25 per cent, of its 
net earnings until said reserve account shall show a credit balance equal 
to 20 per cent, of the outstanding capital stock, after which 5 per cent, of 
the net earnings shall be annually added thereto. Whenever the reserve 
shall have been impaired, the balance of 20 per cent, must be fully restored 
before dividends are paid. 

Fairness to borrowers requires that reasonable dividends shall be paid, 
if earnings are available for the purpose, for the reason that each borrower 
is required, through his farm loan association, to become a stockholder 
to the extent of 5 per cent, of the amount of his loan. He borrows at a 
5 Vz P er cent, rate, but on a loan of 81,000 be receives only ¥950, being 
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required to invest $50 in stock. If he receives no dividend on this stock, 
he is paying $55 annually on a loan of $950, or at the rate of nearly 5.8 per 
cent., but if he receives a dividend of 6 per cent, on his stock, the interest 
rate on his loan is reduced to 5.47 per cent. Dividends at this rate were 
paid by six of the banks during the year and three more were added to the 
list after the dose of the year. It will be noted, however, that the amount 
distributed in dividends to 30 November 1919, represents only 26 per cent, 
of the net earnings of the last year. While stockholders in a co-operative 
enterprise, whose stock holding is enforced and not voluntary, have rights 
which should be respected, the Board nevertheless feels that the credit 
of the banks, as constant sellers of securities, should be fortified to the full¬ 
est possible extent, and that they and their bondholders should be made 
absolutely secure by the accumulation of a surplus sufficient to take care 
of any eventuality, however unlikely, which it is at all possible to anticipate. 

In accordance with the provisions of the fifth section of the act, the 
semi-annual payment and retirement of stock originally subscribed, which 
was begun in November 191S, was continued in May and November, 1919. 
The amount paid at each of these three periods on account of the retirement 
of the stock held by the United States Government was: November 1918, 
$126,714.80; May 1919, $499,606,20; November 1919, $572,569; mak¬ 
ing a total of $1,198,890 and reducing the Government holding from 
$8,892,130 to $7,693,240. 

♦ t 

§ 6 . Purposes of eoans. 

Believing that there is a general and proper public interest in knowing 
not only the number and amount of loans made under the farm loan sys¬ 
tem, but in knowing also the purposes for which the loans are made, and 
the value of the lands and buildings upon which they are secured, the 
Board has analyzed and entered up to date records of 83,826 loans made 
by the Federal land banks aggregating $251,426,600. The Board has 
also records of 19,944 loans which were cancelled or rejected. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that n per cent, of the amount loaned was for the purchase 
of the land mortgaged and 2 per cent, for the purchase of other land, 
making a total of 13 per cent, for the purchase of laud; 9 per cent.’for build¬ 
ings and improvements; 2 per cent, fox implements and equipment; 3 per 
cent, for the purchase of live stock; 59 per cent, for the liquidation of exist¬ 
ing mortgages; 9 per cent, for the payment of other debts of the borrowers; 
and 5 per cent, for the purchase of stock as required by the act. These 
figures ignore the amount borrowed for fertilizers and irrigation, which 
amounts to about $600,000, or a little less than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 
This total of $251,426,600 of mortgages is secured upon farms where the 
appraised value of the land is $555455,685 and of the insured buildings 
$119,645,756, a total farm value of $675,101,441. The loans therefore 
represent 45 per cent, of the bare land value and 37 per cent, of the total 
farm value. # 

The highest proportion of borrowing for the purchase of land was 
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in the eighth district, including Iowa, South Dakota, Wyoming, and No. 
braska, where it was 25 per cent. The lowest was in the third district, 
including North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, where it 
was only 4 per cent. This reflects the high price of lands in the greater 
part of the eighth district, and the' general disposition toward the acquisi¬ 
tion of these productive lands. 

The highest percentage for buildings and improvements was in the 
third and fifth districts — the latter including the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana — in both of which it was 14 per cent. The 
lowest was 3 per cent, in the Texas district. The high percentage in the 
third and fifth districts reflects the fact that in those sections farm build¬ 
ings have been for many years below standard, and the farmers in those 
States are now taking advantage of the ability to borrow money at a 
reasonable rate and by improving their buildings are making farm fife 
more attractive and farming operations more profitable. 

The amount borrowed for the purchase of five stock varies from 7 per 
cent, in the ninth district, including the States of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, to 1 per cent, in the seventh district, including 
the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota. This 
reflects the fact that in portions of the ninth district — notably in Colo¬ 
rado and New Mexico — the attention of farmers in the last few years 
has been turned toward the raising of live stock rather than the raising 
of grain, while in the seventh district land is generally too valuable for 
cattle raising. The dairy herds of those States had become very highly 
developed before the institution of the farm loan system, and “ cattle loans ” 
are freely handled by commercial banks. 

The proportion borrowed for the payment of previously existing 
mortgages varies from 66 per cent, in the New England district and Texas 
to 46 per cent, in the eighth district. The large pioportion in the first 
district is probably due to several causes, one being the fact that the farm- 
mortgage business has not heretofore been developed in that section as 
it has been in other sections of the country, and that the farmers were 
uncertain as to the continuance or renewal of their mortgages, and there¬ 
fore anxious to convert their indebtedness into a long-time amoitiml 
loan; another being the fact that during the last few years most of the 
New England savings banks, under pressure to subscribe for Government 
bonds and to finance the subscriptions of their depositors, were disposed 
to curtail rather than to extend their farm mortgages. The low percentage 
m the eighth district is doubtless due to the fact that/lhe farm mortgage 
business had been more highly developed in that district than in any 
other, and the borrowers were able to get the lowest rates made in any 
laige sections of the country. The amortization feature was their oulj" 
inducement to convert their existing mortgages into mortgages under 
the farm loan system. 

4/l P ro P°rtion of amount loaned to bare-land value was highest in 
the 2sew England district — 57 £er cent. — and lowest in the ninth district 
41 per cent. The high proportion in the New England district naturally 
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results from the fact that in that section farm buildings are most substan¬ 
tial and of better class than in any other section, and represent a larger 
proportion of the total farm value. The low proportion in the ninth 
district is largely due to the fact that in some sections of that district, 
particularly on cattle ranches, the value of the buildings is almost neglig¬ 
ible as compared with the total land value. 

The proportion of amount loaned to total farm value varies very 
little in the different districts, ranging from 40 per cent, in the eleventh 
district, which includes the States of California, Utah, Arizona, and Ne¬ 
vada, to 34 per cent, in the New England district. The low proportion 
in the latter district is due to the provision of the Farm Loan Act allowing 
a loan of only 20 per cent, on the value of buildings alone, in connection 
with the fact already alluded to that in that district the buildings represent 
a larger proportion of the total farm value than in any other district. 
This limitation has operated to make the loan limit in that district niateii- 
ally less in many cases than the amount which local savings banks arc 
willing to loan. 

Eoan applications cancelled or rejected are of interest for the purpose 
of determining the causes of the cancellation or rejection. It appears 
that of the 19,944 loans which have been examined, about 22 per cent, 
were withdrawn by the applicant before appraisal, 0 per cent, were 
rejected by the loan committee of the local association, 18 per cent were 
rejected by the appraiser, 20 per cent, were rejected by the banks, 21 per 
cent, were cancelled by the applicant because he was unwilling to accept 
a loan in the amount offered, and 12 34 P er cen t- were rejected because 
they came through proposed associations to which the banks refused to 
grant charters. 

The above paragraph shows the various stages between original ap¬ 
plication and final closing at which these loans fell. It is of further in¬ 
terest to note the various specific causes. Among those leading to with¬ 
drawal or refusal by the applicant were sale of the farm, inability to get 
a release from one or more existing liens, and refusal to accept the amount 
of loan offered by the bank.. This last was, of course, the most general 
cause. Among the reasons for rejection by the loan committee was the 
poor credit or bad health of the applicant. Appraisers tejectcd because 
of the buildings being in poor condition, because of lack of stock or equip¬ 
ment, inaccuracy of survey, or insufficiency of water rights in irrigated 
districts. Cases of total rejection by the bank were due to the ineligi¬ 
bility of the borrower, defective title, and the fact that the pm poses to 
which the loan was to be applied were not satisfactory. 


§ 7. Corroboration oe appraisements. 


The Board has felt that in the astonishingly small proportion of over¬ 
due payments by borrowers, and in the fact that up to date it has only 
been necessary for the banks to take two properties in foreclosure, there 
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was very good evidence of the conservative character oi the loans that 
have been made. Within the last year, however, it has been poSvsible to 
accumu lat e evidence on this point which is of the highest value. The 
very best possible test of the correctness of an appraiser s valuation of 
a farm is the price that someone is willing to pay it within a year or two 
terwards. The Board has been able to secure from nine of the banks 
figures on nearly 2,200 farms on which they had made loans and which 
have since been sold. While these figures do not, unfortunately, include 
every sale, they do include, without selection or revision, every sale as 
to which the banks have been able to secure the information, and where 
any part of the consideration was “ trade, '' this “trade 1 ' has been reduced 
to its cash value. There is every reason to believe them to be fairly re¬ 
presentative. In at least one of the districts the sale prices are probably 
considerably understated, both buyer and seller having an inducement 
to such understatement, the buyer to avoid heavy local taxation in the 
future, and the seller to escape the payment of a heavy income tax on the 
profit which he had in the sale. 

These figures tell their own story and require little comment. They 
show that in these 2,178 typical cases the loans made by the banks re¬ 
presented 39.98 per cent, of the farm values as determined by tlicir apprais¬ 
ers, and 33.41 per cent of the farm values as determined by subsequent 
cash sales. They further show that these sales represented an advance 
of 19.46 per cent, over the appraisers' valuation. The great enhancement 
in farm values which has been a characteristic of the last year or two in 
the eighth land bank district is reflected in the fact that, while the loans 
on the 191 farms in that district which have since changed hands repre¬ 
sented 43 x / 2 per cent, of the valuations of the Federal appraisers in 1917 
and 1918, they represented only 28 per cent, of the prices at which these 
farms sold in 1918 and 1919, the enhancement betweeu the appraisal val¬ 
uation and the sale price on these 191 properties having been nearly 
$1,000,000, or over 50 per cent. A portion of tins is no doubt to be ascribed 
to the conservatism of the original appraisements, but the diffeience be¬ 
tween appraisements and sale pricey is much greater, both in ptoportion 
and in amount, in this district than in any other. 

In the State of Montana the long-continued and destructive drought 
which has afflicted a great part of that State is reflected in sale values, 
which are about 4 per cent, below appraisements. The New Knghuul dis¬ 
trict is the only one in which sale prices are below appraisemonlsJor the 
district as a whole. This is evidence of the fact that in the greater part 
of that district there can scarcely be said to be any established farm val¬ 
ues, or basis for determining them. In almost every other section of the 
country, land has a per-acre value, which is capable of pretty definite 
determination. No such thing is possible in New ljngland, however. 
No two farms there are alike, and each one is bought or sold as a farm 
unit, and not on a per-acre basis. One farm is unsaleable because of its 
location on a back road or in an undesirable neighbourhood, while another 
farm is in demand because it has fine old buildings on it, or because it 
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has the happy combination of fields, meadow, and woodland, with a spring 
or running stream, which attracts the purchaser. The productivity of 
the soil is a minor consideration, and the number of acres included in the 
farm is of the least importance. 


§ 8 . General assistance to agriculture. 

As managers of a great co-operative system operating under the aus¬ 
pices and to a certain extent with the assistance of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the offices of the Federal land banks have felt that their duties 
would be very incompletely performed if they confined themselves simply 
to the lending and collecting of money. They have believed that it was 
the intention of the Congress that the Federal farm loan system should 
be of help to the fanners in more ways than simply lending them money 
at a reasonable rate of interest. No effort has been made to duplicate at 
any point the educational efforts of the Department of Agriculture, but 
the banks have striven to drive home the truths which the Department 
of Agriculture has been teaching. There have been some very conspic¬ 
uous illustrations of success along these lines. 

1 In some districts the Federal land bank has encouraged the formation 
of such small co-operative units as buying and selling associations, breed¬ 
ing associations, co-operative creameries, cheese factories, condensing 
stations, and potato warehouses. They have encouraged the good roads 
movement by informing the members of farm loan associations that they 
look with disfavour upon loans in farms which do not have ready access 
to good roads, and where the cost of transporting products to market 
is therefore unreasonably high. In the summer of 1918 the Federal L,and 
Bank of St. Paul wrote a circular letter to the secretary-treasurer of every 
association in western North Dakota, calling attention to the fact that, 
as a result of repeated crop failures caused by drought, the economic con¬ 
dition of the farmers in that part of the State was at that time very .un¬ 
favourable. They then went on to call attention to the fact that there 
were many grasses and feed crops that could be depended upon in periods 
of drought as well as in normal years, and that instead of relying exclus¬ 
ively upon grains farmers should turn their attention to the raising of live 
stock and keeping milch cows on the farm, so as to have a dependable in¬ 
come in times of drought as well as in times of plenty. The letter concluded 
with the statement: “ Hereafter we will only entertain applications from 
farmers who have shown from their farming operations in the past that 
they have a dependable income, and that they have live stock and dairy cows 
to assure this for the future. All loans that do not comply with these 
requirements will be rejected by us, because we do not consider them 
safe loans." There were a few protests, and hundreds of letters of com 5 
mendation. Recent figures published by the State Agricidtural College 
show that the dairy production of North Dakota increased 100 per cent, 
during the fiscal year 1918-19, this increase being particularly large in the 
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western half of the State, where the ruling of the Federal land bank was 
most rigidly applied. In one large farm loan association the secretary- 
treasurer, who is a banker, makes it a point to induce each prospective 
borrower to buy enough cows to give him a start in dairying. This secret¬ 
ary-treasurer has also gone into the sheep business in partnership with 
one of the members of the association, and these two men will bring in 
cattle and sheep and supply them to the neighbouring farmers at a very 
reasonable price. The records of the bank show that there lias not been 
a single delinquency in this associations. This secretary-treasurer had 
been advocating diversified farming for io years, but never was able to 
get results until the ruling of the land bank gave him the leverage that 
he needed. ' 

Another service of inestimable value that has been rendered to farm¬ 
ers is in the straightening out of their title to land. The chief attorney 
and assistant attorneys in the various banks devoting their entire atten¬ 
tion to this subject have been able to develop a remarkable faculty for 
detecting and correcting title defects, and their time and experience have 
been made available to farmers at a charge for the determination of title 
so low that, in comparison with the value of the service rendered, this 
service may almost be said to have been rendered gratuitously. When 
an applicant for a loan sends in his abstract of title, and one or more de¬ 
fects are discovered, the papers are not returned to him with a memorandum 
“ title defective. ” Either he or the abstractor who prepared the abstract 
for him is written to and told that to perfect the title it will be necessary 
to get an affidavit of such and such a character from A, or a certificate 
of birth or death or some other fact from B, or a waiver or release from C, 
and whatever else may be necessary. The result is that, practically with¬ 
out cost, thousands of farmers, who previously had no marketable title 
to their lands, and other thousands who did not know what kind of 
titles they had, have now been straightened out and put in a position where 
their farms are real assets, capable of being mortgaged or sold without 
title difficulty. 

In those sections of the country, particularly in the South, where 
lands have suffered from erosion, the Federal laud banks have insisted 
upon terracing as one of the conditions upon which they will make loans 
on rolling lands. Appraisers have been instructed particularly to note 
conditions in this respect, and where damage has already occurred, and 
this damage is likely to be increased, the bank not only insists that the 
borrower shall terrace, but also gets him in touch with the county agent, 
has him advised where and how to terrace, holds out a sufficient amount 
of money, and sees that the terracing has been done before this money 
is released. 

While the Board and the officers of the banks have been careful to 
•avoid any participation by the Federal land banks in land speculation, 
tiiey have nevertheless been glad to participate in the acquisition of laud 
by previously landless men, particularly where these men were either farm 
hands or tenant farmers, who knew farm life and farming methods, and 
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might reasonably be expected to make a success of farming operations 
on their own account. While the statistics on 83,826 loans, aggregating 
$251,426,600, showed only 13 per cent, of this amount bonowed for the 
purchase of land, special records kept by the banks at the request of the 
Board during the month of October 1919, showed for that month that 
16 per cent, of the loans went to the purchase of land, in almost every case 
for the purchase of land by a landless man. 


§ 9. Amendments to the farm loan act. 

There were pending before the Congress at the date of the Report 
several bills embodying proposed amendments to the Barm Loan Act. 

House Bill 9065 embodies certain changes which practical experience 
in the operation of the system has demonstrated to be desirable in the 
direction of diminating expense and lost motion. Its provisions simplify 
the labours of the loan committee, make more definite provision for as¬ 
sociation funds and the compensation of secretary-treasurers, provide for 
a deputy registrar, and relieve the executive officers of the banks of some 
details which have involved delay. 

House Bill 6861 provides for the payment of the salaries and expenses 
of the Barm Loan Board, and of the officers and agents of the bureau, 
by assessments upon the banks, instead of by appropriation of public 
funds. This is a change to which the Board had always looked forward ; 
and while the Board had not intended to suggest it until a little later, this 
charge is one which the banks may readily assume from 1 July 1920. 

Senate Bill 3109, repealing the tax exemption on bonds issued by 
joint-stock land banks. 

§ 10. Service as agents op government. 

The Bederal Land Banks of Wichita, Spokane, and St. Paul were 
designated as financial agents of the Government for the puipose of carry¬ 
ing out the order of the President in setting aside $5,000,000 from his 
war emergency fund for the relief of farmers in certain drought-stricken 
areas, by way of loans for the purchase of seed giains. 

Under the plan this task involved the taking from each borrower 
a note and mortgage upon the crop planted. In the discharge of this 
duty, loans were made by the Bederal Land Bank of Widiita to the number 
of 8,402, in the amount of $1,892,345 ; by the Bederal Land Bank of Spo¬ 
kane to the number of 6,149, ^e amount of $1,949,934; and by the 
Bederal Land Bank of St. Paul to the number of 1,137, in the amount 
of $358,559, and collections are now being made on account by the several 
banks. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 

THE INCREASE IN AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
* EROM 1915 TO 1920. 


SOURCE: 

KxQtr&xus nuEFECTORALES resuieees dans La Main-d'anioi c agricole , Paris, August 
and September 1920. 

By the I/aw of 15 July 1914, the prbvisions of the Law of 9 April 1898 
regarding accidents to workmen, were extended to forestry undertakings 
and for the carrying out of these provisions, all Prefects were requested 
by a Decree of 27 May 1915 to fix by order the average amount of the wages 
of agricultural labourers, which amount should serve as a basis for the 
determination of the compensation due to injured labourers or to their 
heirs in case of death resulting from their injuries. 

In view of the application of the law, which came into force on 1 Sep¬ 
tember 1915, this determination was made for the first time in 1915, then 
in 1918 1919, and lastly in 1920. 

The Decree of 27 May 1915 determined the procedure to be adopted 
for the fixing of wages. 

It may be useful to reproduce Articles 3 and 3 of this decree in order 
to indicate the sources of the information furnished for the drawing tip 
of these orders. 

" Art. I. — The prefect of each department shall consult a mixed com¬ 
mission composed of an equal number of employers and labourers, and an 
administrative enquiry shall be made, in the course of which all needful 
information shall be collected from the agricultural syndicates both of em¬ 
ployers and workmen, from the directors of agricultural services and from 
other competent persons, after which the prefect shall determine the average 
amount of the wages of paid agricultural labourers, and on tlic basis of 
this amount shall be calculated the pensions or compensation due, in case 
of accidents in the course of their work, to employes or workmen in for¬ 
estry undertakings who are not paid by the manager of the undertaking 
or have no fixed wages, or to the heirs of such employes or workmen. 

“ The average wages thus determined may be revised at the request 
of employers or labourers, when variations in the rate of wages of paid 
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agricultural labourers shall have generally prevailed in the department. 
This revision shall be made under the conditions fixed in the first paragraph 
of this article. 

"Art. 2. — Provisionally and until the instructions in the preceding 
article shall have been carried out, the average amount of wages to serve 
as a basis for the calculation of pensions and compensation shall be de¬ 
termined by the prefect after consultation with the director of agricultural 
services. ” 

It will be seen by reading these articles that the determination of wages 
has never been left to the arbitrary decision ot officials, but entrusted to 
specialists or professionals. 

It was necessary to establish this point before touching on the com¬ 
parison of wages according to the prefectorial enquiry. 

Here follow particulars according to departments: 


Ain — Average annual wages. 

1915. 1,200 £r. 

1918-1919. 1,800 fr. 

Increase of 1919 over 1915 : 50 per cent. 

Aisne. — Average annual wages: 

1915 
1920 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 240 per cent. 

Allier. — Average daily wages : 

1915 

1918 

1919 

Increase of 1919 over 1915 : 180 per cent. 

B asses-Alpes. -- - Average daily wages : 

1 915.2.50 fr. in winter to 5 fr. in summer. 

1920 .9.00 fr. in winter to 12 fr. in summer. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: winter, 260 per cent., summer, 140 per cent. 


J-55 fr- 
(>.50 fr. 
10.00 fr. 


1.375 fr- 

4,1.40 fr. 


Ilautes-Alpes. — Average daily wages: 

* 9*5 . 4*5° fr. 

1918. 6.00 fr. 

1920. 10.00 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 120 per cent. 
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Alpes-llaritimes — Average daily wages : 

1915.3.00 fr. winter; 3.50fr. summer. 

191S-1919.3.50 fr. winter; 6.00fr. summer. 

1920 .9 Oo fr. winter; 11.25fr. summer. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: \\inter, 220 pel cent.; summer, 220 per cent. 

Ardcche. — Average daily zeeges : 

19 I 0 . 3 

191S. 5 fr. 

19 2->. 9 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 200 per cent. 

By the prefectorial order of 10 February 1920 the annual wages were 
2,500 francs. 

Ardennes. — Xo order was made in 1915 and 1918, because of the 
German occupation. 

I111920 the average rate of wages of employes and labourers in fores¬ 
try undertakings u as thus fixed : 

4.5 j fr. per day if the wag-earner is fed, lodged and maintained. 

9 fr. per day if he feeds, lodges, and maintains himself. 

Ariege. — Average annual wages (300 days of work) : 

1915. 1,125 fr. 

1918-1919. 1,800 fr. 

1920. 2,400 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: no per cent. 

Aube. — Average annual Wage* : 


*9*5.■. i,J5» fr- 

I 9 *S. 1,050 fr. 

1920. 3,000 fr. 


Increase of 1930 over 1915 : 120 per cent. 

Aude. — (1) 1915. — The average amount of wages of agricultural 
labourers is fixed as follows: 

From 1 November to 31 Jammy: 3 fr. per day 

From r February to 31 October: 4 fr and two litres of wine ; 

Harvest time: 5 fr. per day and 3 litres of wine. 

Women's wages are half the amounts above-mentioned. 

(?) 1918-1919: 

From 1 November to 1 January: 2 to 3 fr. (with wine and food in 
addition). 
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Winter, 5 to 6 fr.; summer, 6 to 7 fr. (without food). 

(3) 1920 : 

Fiom 1 November to 1 March: 9 fr. per day and 1 litre of wine. 
From 1 March to 31 October: 10 fr. per day and 2 litres of wine. 
Overtime is paid at the rate of 1.75 fr. per hour. 

Women’s wages are half the amounts above-mentioned. 

Aveyron. — (1) 19x5. The daily wages of the workmen named below 
are thus fixed: 

Wood cutters: winter, 3 to 5 fr.; summer, 5 fr. to 6 fr.50. Sawyers: 
winter, 5 fr. to 6.50 fr.; summer, 6 fr. to 7.50 fr. Charcoal burners: winter, 
4.50 fr. to 6 fr.; summer, 6 fr. to 7.50 fr. (Duration of labour in 1915 : 
wood cutters and charcoal burners, 6 to 8 houis per day ; sawyers, 7 to 8 
hours in winter; icf to 11 hours in summer. If the labouier be fed his 
wages are diminished by 1.50 fr). 

The annual wages are fixed at 1,575 fiancs. 

(2) 1919. — The annual wages are fixed at 2,200 fr., an increase of 30 
per cent, over 1915. 

(3) 1920. — The same annual wages as in 1919. 
Bouches-du-Rhone: 

(1) 1915. — Daily wages: f 


Wood cutters and faggot binders .... 6.00 fr. 

Gardeners. 4.25 fr. 

Day labourers. 3.50 fr. 

Faggot binders (women). 2.80 fr. 

Annual wages: 

Wood cutters. 1,400 fr. 

Gaideners. 1,440 fr. 

Labourers lodged and fed. 600 fr. 

Carters lodged and fed. 720 fr. 

Carters, foresters lodged and fed ... . 1,000 fr. 

Shepherds lodged and fed. 685 fr. 

(2) 1916 — Annual wages . 1,200 fr. 

(3) * 9*9 — Annual wages . 2,400 fr. 

(4) 1920 — Annual wages . 3,600 fr. 


That is to say an increase of 200 per cent, as compaicd with 1916. 

Calvados. —» Daily wages: 

1915. — 4.75 fr. 

1918-19 from 10 June to 30 September, 3.50 fr. to 5 fr.; from 1 Oc¬ 
tober to 15 November, 2.50 fr. to 4 fr.; from 1 Match to 10 June, 2.50 fr. 
to 4 fr.; winter, 2 to 3 fr. 
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1920. — From I October to 31 May, 10 fr., food being counted as 5 fr. 
in this sum; from 1 June to 30 September, 13 fr., food being counted as 
5 fr. in this sum. 


Cantal. — Annual wages : 

1915. 1,050 fr- 

1918-19. 1,800 fr. 

1920. 1,800 fr. 

The increase of 1920 over 1915 amounts to 70 per cent. 

Charente. — Daily wages: 

i 9 I 5 . 3 

1918. 6 fr. 

1920. 10 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915; 233 per cent. 

Charente-Inferieure. *— Daily wages : 

1915. — Summer, 3 fr.; winter, 2.50 fr. 

1918. — Summer, 3 fr.; winter, 2.50 fr. 

1919. — For the whole year, 9 fr. 

Increase of 1919 over 1915 : 227 per cent. 

Cher. ■— * Daily wages. Annual wages 

1915. 4.45 fr. 1,620.00 fr. 

1920.10.30 fr. 3,761.75 f r - 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 130 per cent. 

Correze. — Daily wages: 

1915 . 3-75 fr. 

1918. 7.50 fr. 

1920. 14.00 fr. 

(Food is valued at 5 fr. and is deducted when the case requires). 
Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 170 per cent. 

Corsica -. — Daily wages: 

I9 I 5. J fr- 

1918-19. — Agricultural labourers. ... 7 fr. 

Gardeners. 8 fr. 

Haymakers. 14 fr. 

Cdte-d’Or. — Daily wages (labourers not fed). 

1915. — Men, 4 fr.; women, 2.50 fr. 

1919. -— Men, 6 to 7 fr .; women, 4 to 5 fr. 

1920. — Men, 9 to 10 fr .; women, 7 to 8 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 19x5 : men 125 to 150 per cent.; women 180 
to 220 per cent. 
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C6tes du Nord. — Daily wages: 


Summer; agricultural labourers i men 2 *^° t r ' 

& j women 2.00 fr. 

gardeners. 3.50 fr. 

Winter; agricultural labourers . \ n J '°.° * r * 

0 | women 2.50 fr. 

gardeners. 3.00 fr. 

harvesters. 4.00 fr. 

haymakers. 3.00 fr. 


1918. — Average annual wages 
1920. — Average annual wages 


1,300 fr. 
2.100 fr. 


Creuse. *— Daily wages . 


1915. — Labourers receiving food : men, 2.50 fr.; women, 1.40 fr.; 
children 0.75 fr. 

Labourers not receiving food: men, 4 fr.; women, 2.20 fr.; child 
ren, 1 fr. 


1918. — Average wages, 6 fr. 
1920. — Average wages, 10 fr. 


Dordogne. — Daily wages : 

1915. — 4 fr. (without food). 

1920. — 8 fr. (without food). 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 100 per cent. 

Doubs. — Daily wages: 

1915. 4 

1918. 8 fr. 

1920. II fr. 

Increase of 1930 over 1915: 175 per cent. ' 

Drdme. — Daily wages : 

1915. •— Labourers fed: winter, 1.50 fr.; spring and autumn, 2.50 fr.; 
summer, 2 to 2.50 fr.; threshing and harvesting, 4 to 5 Ir.; haymaking, 
4 to 5 fr. 

Labourers not fed: winter, 2.50 fr.; spring and autumn, 3.50 fr.; 
summer, 3.50 fr.; threshing and harvesting, 5 to 6 fr.; haymaking, 5 to 6 fr. 

1918. — Labourers fed, winter 5 fr.; spring and autumn 8 fr.; har¬ 
vesting and threshing, 15 fr. 

Labourers not fed: winter, 9 fr.; spring and autumn, 12 fr.; 
summer, 16 fr. 

1920. — No change since 1918. 
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Eure. — Daily wages: 

1915. 3-20 fr- 

1918. 475 fr- 

1920. 6.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 87 per cent. 

Eure-et-I/oir. — Daily wages : 

1915 . 4 f*. 

1918. 5 fr. 

1920. 8 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 100 per cent. 

Einistere. >— Daily wages : 

1915. 2.25 fr. 

1918. 6.80 fr. 

1920. 8.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 140 per cent. 

Gard. — Daily wages: 

1915 . 5 &• 

1918 . 8 fr. 

1919 .••. 12 fr. 

Haute-Gaxonne. — Average wages: 

1915.3.50 fr. per day. 

1918.6 fr. per day or 1,800 fr. per year. 


1920 : same figures as for 1918. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 75 per cent. 

Gers. — Average wages; 


1916.1,000 fr. 

1918.1,800 fr. (day-labourers). 

2,600 fr. (foremen). 

1920.1,400 fr. (labourers not receiving food). 

10 fr. per day (labourers not receiving 
food). 

Gironde. Average wages : 

1915. — Daily wages : 5 fr. 

1918. — Annual wages: man, 3,600 fr.; woman, 1,800 fr. 

1920. — Annual wages: man, 4,200 fr.; woman 2,800 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: men, 16 per cent.; women, 55 per cent. 
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Hcrault. — Average daily wages: 

* 9*5 . 4 fr. 

1919 . b fr. 

1920 . 12 fr. 

Increase o i 1920 over 1915 : 200 per cent. 

Ille-et-Vilaine. — Average dally wages. 

1915 . 3/>5 

1918.6.50 fr. 

1920.10.50 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 19x5:180 per cent. 

Indre. —* Daily wages : 

1915 1918 1920 Increase ol 1920 

June to October . . 4.00 fr. 7 fr. 13 fr. 225 % 

March-April.3.50 fr. 5 fr. it fr. 210 % 

Octobei-November . . 3.50 fr. 5 fr. 11 fr. 2T0 % 

December to February. 3.00 ff. 5 fr. 9 fr. 200 % 

Indre-et-IvOire. — Average annual wages : 

1915. r*300 fr. 

1920. 3*500 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 1O9 %. 

Isere. —• Average daily wages: 

19x5. 3 - 6 ° fr- 

1918 . 0.00 fr. 

1920. 11.00 fr. 

The year is counted as 250 working days. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 :200 per cent. 

Jura. - A.rage daily wage*: 

I 9 J 5 . 4 * r - 

1919 . b fr. 

1930. 10 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 :150 %. 

Landes. 

1915. — Daily wages: 3.15 fr.; annual 800 fr. (This figure represents 
a fixed sum, besides certain advantages converted into money, such as 
lodging, garden, small field). 

1918. — Daily wages, 5 fr.; annual, 1,400 fr. 
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1920. — Daily wages, 8.50 Ir. (without food); 4 fr. (with food); an¬ 
nual, 2,500 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 100 per cent, on daily wages; 200 per 
cent, on annual wages. 

Doir-et-Cher. — Average daily wages : 

* 9*5 . 

1918. 

1920. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 200 per cent. 

Doire. — Average daily wages: 

1915 . 

1918-19. 

1920. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 120 per cent. 

Haute-Iyoire. — Average daily wages: 

1915 . 

1918-19. 

Increase of 1918 over 1915: 60 per cent. 

I/oire-Inf&tieure: 


1915. 3.65 fr. per day, or 1,005 fr. per annum, 

1918-19. 6.00 fr. per day, or 1,800 fr. per annum. 

1920. 2,700 fr. per annum. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 145 per cent. 

Doiret. — 1916. — Average annual wages: 750 fr., not including cost of 
food and lodging, which devolves upon the employer. 

1918. — 1,300 fr. (as above). 

1920. — 1,800 fr. (as above). 

Increase of 1920 over 1916: 140 per cent. 

IvOt.—1915. — Annual wages: adults, 1,000 fr.; labourers under 18 years 
of age, 730 fr. 

1920. — Daily wages : winter, 4 fr. per day besides food; 8 fr. per day 
without food. — Summer, 6 fr. per day besides food; 12 it. per day 
without food. 


3.40 fr. 
9.00 fr. 
10.50 fr. 


4-50 &• 
8.00 fr. 
10.00 fr. 


3-75 fr- 
6.00 fr. 
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IyOt-et-Garonue. 


1918-19: 

With food 

Without food 

Winter. 

. 3 fr. 

8 fr. 

Summer. 

. 6 fi. 

10 fr. 

1920: 

Winter. 

. 5 fr. 

9 fr. 

Summer. 

. 8 fr. 

13 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1918-19: winter, 12 per Cent.; .summer, 30 per cent. 
Ivozere. — Daily wages; 

19*5 . 3 fr. 

1920. 11 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 260 per cent. 


Maine-et-Iyoire. -— Daily wages : 

1915. 3-50 ft. 

1920. — 1st. From 1 November: 8 to 10 fr. without food, or 5 to 
6 fr. with food. 

2nd. — From 1 November to 1 March, about 1 fr. less for each work¬ 
ing day. 

3rd. -— In the vineyards from March to November, 7 to 8 fr. for labour¬ 
ers receiving food, and 11 to 12 Ir. for those not receiving food. 


Manche. — Daily wages : 

1915 . 3 ft. 

1918-19. 7 fr. 

Increase of 1918 over 1915 : 133 per cent. 

Marne. 

1015. — Woodcutters. 4 fr. per day 

Pruners. 8 » » 

Charcoal burners. 5 » » 

Sawyers and splitters. 5 » » 

Journeymen. 4 » » 

Assistants. 3 » » 

1918-1919. — Annual wages: 2,200 fr. 

1920. — Average daily wages: 15 fr. 


Haute-Marne. — Daily wages. 

19*5 19x8-1919 1920 


Men. 3.25 fr. 7.00 fr. 12.00 fr. 

Women. 1.75 fr. 5.00 fr. 9.00 fr. 

Youths. 1.75 fr. 4.50 fr. 8.50 fr. 
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Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 


Men. 260 per cent. 

Women. 410 per cent. 

Youths. 380 per cent. 


Mayenne. — Daily wages : 

1915. 3 - 5 ° fr- 

1918.6.00 fr. (comprising food). 

1920.7.50 fr. (comprising food). 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: no per cent. 

Meuse. — Daily wages: 

Men Women 


1915. 3 - 5 ° 1.75 fr. 

1918 . 6.00 fr. 3.00 fr. 

1919 .10.00 fr. 5.00 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 


Men. 185 per cent. 

Women. 340 per cent. 

Morbihan. >— Average annual wages : 

% 1915 . 825 fr. 

» 1920. 2,750 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 230 per cent. 


Nievre. •— Daily wages: 

1915. — Prom November to March, 1.50 fr. to 2 fr.: in March and 
April, from 2.50 fr. to 3 fr.; from May to August, 3 to 5 fr.; in September 


and October, from 3 to 4 fr. 

191 8 . 5 fr. 

1920. 12 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 140 per cent. 

Nord: 

1915. — Daily wages. 3.40 fr. 

Annual wages.1,050 fr. 

1920. — Daily wages. 12 fr. 


Increase of 1920 over 1915: 250 per cent. 
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Pyre uccs-Oiieu tales: 

1915. — Annual wages (300 days): 1,200 fr. 

1918. — Daily wages: T^t. district, various crops: men, 6 to 7 fr.; 
woniuU, 3 lo 4 fr.; reapers and mowers, S to 10 fr.; men who bark cork 
trees (July-August), 10 to 12 fr. 

2nd. district, vine-growing, work in vineyards: men, 8 to 9 fr. 
with wine, or 10 to 11 fr. without wine; women, 3.50 fr. to 4 fr. 

Vintage: men, 10 to 18 fr. besides wine valued at 2 fr.; women, 8 
to 10 fr. 

Yearly wages (300 days): 1,200 fr. 

1920. — Daily v ages : 1st district, various crops ; men, 10 to 12 fr. ; 
women 5 to 6 fr.; reapers and mov ers, iG to 20 fr.; barkers oi cork tiees 
(July-August) 12 to 16 fr. 

2nd. district, vine-growing, work in vineyards: men, 16 to 18 fr. and 
2 litres of vine ; women, 6 fr. and 1 litre of wine. 

Vintage : men 16 to iS fr. and 2 litres of vine ; women, 8 to 9 fr. and 
1 litre of wine. 

Haiit-Rhin: 

Daily wages Annual wage** 


1915 . 4.50 fr. i/kx) fr. 

1918 . 6.50 fr. 2,300 fr. 


1920 . 12.00 fr. 4,300 fr- 

Increase ol 1920 over 1015 : l6(> per cent. 

Rh6ne: 

* 

19x5. — (1) Daily wages : 

Mountain ui-trict. — Summer, 2.50 to 4fr.; winter, 2fr. to 2.51) with 
food. 

Vineyards : summer, 2.50 fr. to 5 fr.; winter, 3 to 4 fr. with wine. 
Round the eenties: men, 40 to 50 centimes pci hour: women, 25 lo 
40 centimes per hour. 

(2) Annual wages : 

Servants under 20 yeais of age, fed and lodged: 


Men . 300 to 500 fr. 

Women. 200 to 350 fr. 
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Servants above 20 years of age, fed and lodged: 


Men . 150 to 200 fr. 

Women. 150 to 200 fr. 


1918. — It was not possible to fix an average rate. 
1920. — Average daily wages; 18 fr. 

Haute- v Sa6ne, — Daily wages : 



1915 

19X8 

Men. 

.... 3.00 ir. 

5.00 fr. 

Women. 

.... 3.00 fr. 

3.00 fr. 

Boys. 

.... 3.00 fr. 

3.00 fr. 

Girls. 

.... 2.25 fr. 

2.25 fr. 


Increase 60 per cent. 

Saone-et-Loiie. — Average daily wages: 

1915 . 3 50 fr. 

1918-1919. 8.00 ir. 

1920. 10.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 180 per cent. 

Sarthe. — A vet age /fatly wages: 

1915 (labourers without food): summer, 3.75 fr.; winter, 2.50 ir. 

1918 (labourers without food): summer, 4.50 fr.; winter, 3 fr. 

1919 (labourers with food): summer, 5 ir.; winter, 3 ir. 
'labourers without food) : summer, 7.50 fr .; winter, 5 fr. 

1920: 10 fr. 


Savoie. — Average daily waga: 

1915 . 5-00 fr. 

1918-19. 7.50 fr. 

1920: winter, 12 fr.; summer, 18 fr.: average for the year, 15 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 275 per cent. 


Ilaute-Savoie. — Average daily wiget. 

1915. 3 - 5 ° fr- 

1918-19 (labourers with food). 3.50 fr. 

(labourers without foo^). 8.50 fr. 

1920 (labourers with food). 4.00 fr. 

(labourers without food) .... 10.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 19x5: 180 per cent. 
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Seme. 


Gardeners, foremen, 2.50 fr. per hour. — labourers, 2.50 fr. — Pru- 
ners, 3.50 fr. — Wood cutters 2.50 fr. — Mowers, 2.50 fr.—Weedeis, 
2 L. an hour. — Carters in charge of one horse, 23 fr. a day. — Car¬ 
ters with two horses, 24 fr. a day. 

Seine-Inferieure. — Average daily wages : 


1915: 



Summer 

Winter 

Men. 

Old men (65 years) women and ap- 

3.T0 fr. 

3-50 fr- 

prentices (14 to 17 years). . . 

2.25 fr. 

2.50 fr. 

1918-1919: 

Men. 

Old men (65 years), women and ap- 

6.50 fr. 

5.00 fr. 

prentices (14 to T7 years) - . 

3.00 fr. 

4.50 fr. 


In the figures for 1918-19 food is included and valued at 2.50 fr. for 
men, and 2 fr. for old men, women and apprentices. 


Seine-et-Mame. — Average daily wages; 

1915 .'. 

1918. 

1920. 

Increase of 1920 sur 1915: 230 per cent. 

Seine et-Oise. — Average daily wages : 

1915. 

1918-19. 

1920. 

Increase of 1930 over 1915: 200 per cent. 

Deux-Sevres: 


4.50 fr. 

6.50 fr. 
15.00 fr. 


4.00 fr. 
7 - 5 <J ft. 
12.00 fr. 


1915. — Daily wages: men, 4 fr.; women, 1.50 fr. 

1918-19. — Yearly wages: men, 2,400 fr.; women, 1,200 fr. 
1920. — The same figures as in 1918-19. 

Somme. — Average daily wages: 

* 9 X 5 . 3-25 fr- 

1918-19: from 1 May to 30 September . . 8.00 fr. 

from 1 October to 30 April. . . 6.50 fr. 

1920. n.65 fr- 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 250 per cent. 
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Tam. — Average daily wages : 

1915 : men, 3.50 £r.; women, 2.35 fr. 

1919 : men, 6.00 fr.; women, 4,00 fr. 

1920 : men, 10.00 fr.; women, 6,00 fr. 

Increase of T920 over 1915: men, 180 per cent.; women, 150 per cent. 
Tarn-el-Garonne. — Average daily wages : 

1915: 


Spring. 2.75 to 3.50 fr. 

Summer. 3.50 to 5.00 fr. 

Autumn. 2.25 to 2.50 fr. 

Winter. 2 fr. 


1918-1919. — Woodcutters, 6 fr. 

Other agricultural labourers, 5 fr. 

1920. — Woodcutters, 8 fr. 

Other agricultural labourers, 12 fr. 

Var. — Average daily ivages : 

1915. 4-50 fr. 

1918-1919. 10.00 fr. 

1920. 12.00 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915 : 160 per cent. 

Vaucluse. — Annual wages : 

1915 : 960 fr. to 1,080 fr. (neither fed nor lodged) — (>oo fr. (fed 
. and lodged). 

1918-1920. —1,920 fr. to 2,160 fr. (neither fed nor lodged). — roo fr. 
per month, lodged and fed, in vsunxmer; 70 to 80 fr. per month, 
# lodged and fed, the rest of the year. 


Vendee. — Average daily wages : 

1915. 2.5° fr. 

1918. . 4.00 fr. 

1920. 7.50 fr. 

Increase of 1920 over 1915: 200 per cent. 


Vienne. — Average daily wages : 


1915. 4 fr. 

1918-19. 4 fr. 
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Haute-Vienne. — Wages in 1920. 

Summer season (April-October): men not fed, 10 fr. per day; 

men fed, 150 fr. per month; 
women not fed, 5 fr. per day; 
women fed, 70 fr. per month. 

Winter season (November-March): men not fed, 6 fr. per day; 

men fed, 90 fr. per month; 
women not fed, 3 fr. per day ; 
women fed, 50 fr. per month; 
children fed, 25 fr. per month. 

Vosges: 

1915. — Annual wages: 1,200 fr. 


1918-1919. — Annual wages: Woodcutters .... 2,000 fr. 

Carters.2,200 fr. 

Labourers.1,600 fr. 

Sledge drivers. . . . 2,800 fr. 


1920. — Daily wages: 14 fr. 

Yonne. — Annual wages : 

1915. 1,200 fr. 

1918-19. 1,500 fr. 

1920: 2,000 fr. with food or 3,800 fr. without food. 

As will be easily seen, the data obtained by prefcctorial enquiry 
cannot always be compared. For instance, the enquiry conducted by tlic 
prefect of Vosges gives the annual wages for 1915, and 19x8-19, and the 
daily wages for 1920. For Haute-Vienne, we only know the wages of X920 
for Vienne on the contrary these are not given. But on the whole it seenu 
clear that wages have scarcely trebled, and that even the wages of serv¬ 
ants lodged and fed have little more than doubled. If we observe that the 
cost of living has more than quadrupled since 1914 (the index of whole¬ 
sale prices being xoo for July 1914, it reached 432 at the end of 1919] 
we shall see that the rate of agricultural wages has not risen in propor¬ 
tion to the cost of living. 
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ITALY. 


THE NEW TENDENCIES IN THE RECENT CHANGES 
IN agricultural AGREEMENTS. 

SOURCES (OBMCIAI,): 

DUE RTXAZIONI AL COMITATO TECNICO DDLL’AGRICOLTURA. I. T f D AGITAZIONI DLI CON- 

tadxni nfll’Italia settentrionale e centrale e la ritorma pci paiti agrari, pel 

PROP. A. SERPIERI. 2. CONTRO LA VIOLA7JONE DEI CONCORDAT! COLLETTIVI, DEL PjROI\ 

I,, Barassi. Mitiistero Ji Agricolttira. Dircziore Gcneialc deirAgiuoltuia, 19-0. 

The agitation among the peasants on the subject of agricultural agree¬ 
ments, carried on of late with unwonted intensity and on an unprecedented 
scale in Italian country districts, more especially in Northern Italy, made 
an examination into existing agreements not only desirable but urgent. 
The lale Minister of Agriculture thei elore nominated, from among the mem¬ 
bers of the Technical Committee ol Agriculture, a Commission, to enquire 
into the subject of a reform of agricultural agreements. Prof A. Ser- 
picri, one of the most competent and autlioritath e wiiteis on rural eco¬ 
nomy, was requested by this Commission to investigate the agrarian agi¬ 
tation in Northern and Central Italy,- and to draw up a statement ou 
the subject. This important report has been recently published, and 
though the chapters devoted to the explanation of the questions at issue, 
and of the labour contracts, are to some extent out of date now that some 
months have elapsed, that new agitations have taken place and that new 
agreements have been entered into, yet the obseivarious of the author 
on the new tendencies in the reform of agricultural agreements, and on 
what should be the action o[ the Slab' with regaul to them, have lost no¬ 
thing of their actuality. We now give the ehiei points. 

§ I. Tine VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION Otf TUB VKASANTS ANJL> TUB IWMANII 
3 /OR mOUKR m$MUNi;RATlON. 

The first general tendency is towards the vocational organization of 
the peasants. This is the aim, not only of agricultural labourers, but also 
of those peasants who are bound by agricultural agreements. Consequent¬ 
ly, even among the latter we observe a tendency towards collective rather 
than individual agieements. Not only are working hours and rates of 
wages discussed by the " leagues/' but also the conditions of produce-shar¬ 
ing and other small tenancies, etc. Nevertheless, the greater number of 
these leagues, of these vocational unions among peasants, small tenants, 
etc. — whether alone or in conjunction with other classes of peasants — 
is still in the primitive stage, and there is also but little cohesion among 
the associations of employers. 
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Among the many demands put forward by the various classes of peas¬ 
ants there is a general tendency- to claim higher remuneration for their 
sendees. On this subject the author observes that for those categories 
paid entirely or for the most part in money the necessity arises to adapt 
the wages to the higher cost of living; that is to obtain “ real ” wages at 
least not inferior to those of former times. During the war this object 
was attained generally with facility-, often without recourse to agitation 
or stiikes: “ to satisfy 7- such demands farmers had a sufficient mar¬ 
gin of profit owing to the increased prices of produce. But the peas- 
sants did not always stop at these limits. Indeed, the acquisition of 
“ real ” wages equal to those of pre-war tinier represented, so to speak, 
a mini mum, followed often by other claims in the agitation of the year; 
claims essentially- inspired by the idea of absorbing to their own advant¬ 
age and to the largest extent possible, the increase in the net profit 
in money extracted from the land by reason of the very high prices of 
agricultural produce. 

In many- cases wages had already risen in a proportion higher than 
the increased co^t of rural life. But While in the case of day labourers 
the dotfbt may arise as to whether the increase of yearly income corre¬ 
sponds to the inciease in the cost of li\ ing, on account of the possibility of 
not being fully T en ployed, such a doubt does not exist with regard to pro¬ 
duce-sharing and other small tenants whose yearly income is constituted 
from the produce of tlie land. Their return in money, in fact, increased 
automatically in the smie ratio as the prices of produce, which, whole¬ 
sale, may- be said to represent an inuea^-c equal to or even greater than 
the increase in the cost of lural liie, and y T et these classes of peasants were 
agitating to obtain more favourable agreements. For those paying small 
money- rents the law inte?\encd, permitting only to a limited extent any 
increase of rent. 

The example of the small tenants who organized themselves in Kmilia, 
Lombardy-, etc., to check the increase of lent, was followed by the produce¬ 
sharing tenants, who showed a tendency to be dissatisfied with such an 
increased return as for them is invoiced in the higher price of produce. 
These also desire that the increased net profit in money should be divided 
in a proportion more favourable to the tenant than heretofore. This 
demand is, however, not alw-avs made explicitly, but rather in an indirect 
or concealed form; they request, for instance, the suppression of certain 
clauses still existing in some agiecments respecting produce-sharing tenan¬ 
cies drawn up rather in the spirit of the relations between master and serv¬ 
ant than of those between contracting parties, or they require that cert¬ 
ain unpaid services of the tenant should be abolished. Also if the agree¬ 
ment respecting produce-sharing admits of the division of certain produce 
by giving less than half to the tenant they appeal to the principles of the 
best known and most classic form of produce-sharing — the metayer 
system of Tuscany — as requiring that all produce should be shared 
equally. Should the agreement admit of it, The tenant demands more 
than half; and if firmly resisted on this point, he then demands mo difi - 
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cation of the agreement which lur him will assure financial benefits 
identical and e\ on more certain, for example the abolition of rent for his 
house and of his obligation tu pay taxes, and a smaller share in certain 
expenses. 

The tendency to demand higher remuneration for agricultural labour 
is complicated in the case of wage-earners by the demand for shorter hours 
of work. Tliis demand, which is accentuated by unemployment amongst 
the day-labourers, and the consequent desire to gi\ e a greater number ol 
persons a share in the work available, takes various forms, some of which 
are in diiecl opposition to the technical necessities of production, and near¬ 
ly all of which would result in a further increase in the cost of labour. The 
increase is thus nearly always greater than that which would resit 1 1 from 
comparing rates of wages. The divergence becomes much greater if we 
consider the amount of work done in a unit of time. PYom the evidence 
collected it appears that this is the darkest point of the present situation 
of paid agricultural labour: the absolute want of willingness to work 
with alacrity and diligence. The effects of tliis arc more set ions in agri¬ 
culture than in any other inclustiy, supervision and the control of the work 
done being exceedingly difficult and ineffectual. 

§ 2. This desire to control the management of the eand. 

Besides the demand for higher pay for sen ices rendeicd, another de¬ 
sire, still more remarkable, has manifested itself widely among the pcasim-* 
try ; the desire to assume, or at least, to control ilie management of the 
land. This control may take various forms which arouse the keenest 
interest. 

Thus within the limits of agreements respecting produce-sharing, we 
must observe the various attempts made, anil the agreements arrived at, 
to limit the absolute power oi the landowner in the uumageiiu nt ol the 
land. The author observes that in tlio abstract a foundation oi right 
cannot be denied to these efforts of the peasants since their n 11 itineration 
is affected by every error of management, ami more particularly, since 
an innovation may prove to the advantage of tin landovvmr by increas¬ 
ing the returns from the land, and injurious to the peasant by reducing the 
rate of remuneration. But 1*31 practice it mins difficult to work a system 
“ in which the manager is deprived of that libe rty and rapidity of decision 
in which consists the great superiority of private undertakings . 99 

But this desire to control the working of the land is manifested in 
another and still more decided form where a large and pugnacious set of day 
labourers wishes to keep wages high, and at the same time is in fear of 
being unemployed. Since according to obvious economic laws high wages 
arc often followed by a reaction and reduced employment, the peasants 
have succeeded in many cases in imposing not only a fixed rate of wages 
but also the employment of a fixed number of labourers, placing at tlio same 
time restrictions on the employment of labour-saving machinery. The 
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farmer is thus bound to pay a specific sum annually in wages, which is 
not determined by his free judgement as to the proper proportion of 
wages to othei expenses, but is fixed by collective agreement. 

Even where this point is not reached, there is a strong tendency 
to t ake the te chn ical direction and organization out of the hands of the 
farmer and transfer them to the deci-ion ot arbitrators, or even of pu¬ 
blic authoiities. This occurs especiallj' where they may have an influence 
over the greater or lesser employment of human labour per unit of area. 

It seems to the author of the report that all these limitations which 
tend to restrict the action of the private employer, if applied to agricul¬ 
ture, can have but one result, viz., the transfer of the whole undertaking 
into the hands of the labourers. 

§ 3. The tendency on the part or the peasant to assume 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HAND. 

The tendency to a partial assumption of the management appears 
in the change from mere wage earning to sharing in the profits. It is mani¬ 
fest in agricultural agreements, those approaching more nearly to mere 
wage-earning being converted into agreements whereby the peasant re¬ 
ceives one third of the produce, but in the great farms of Emilia it is still 
more widely apparent in the substitution of “ partitanze" for fixed 
wages (1). 

These changes are not unfrequently hindered by the peasants’ organiza¬ 
tions which are socialist in character. These show the opposite tendency, 
viz., to substitute wages pure and simple for even the present produce-shar¬ 
ing system. 

The tendency among peasants to assume the whole management is 
still more widely diffused, under the form of rent-paying tenancy or the 
actual acquisition of the land. The transfer of pioperty is taking place on 
a large scale, but in a measure varying in different parts of the country 
(seldom in Central Italy, more frequently in the north): it generally occurs 
in single instances, by the sale of land to individual peasants, although in 
the last few years the purchases of land by peasant co-operative societies 
have been very numerous. 

Attention should be called to the increasing number of peasants who 
rent land, though this also varies in different districts (many in North 
Italy, few or none in central Italy), and occurs more frequently where the 
produce-sharing system exists, and where in consequence the system of 
land tenure readily admits of letting a holding to a peasant family. In 
a less degree it is taking place, by means of collective leases [affittamc) 
where holdings are large, but here also the wage-earners rise co-operatively 

(1) The “ partitanza ” is an agreement drawn up between the manager of the 
holding and a labourer or group of labourers for carrying out a fixed system of cultivation, 
by which he or they engage to peiform all the necessary work, receiving in payment a 
share of the produce. 
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to the position oi manageis. Here and there an attempt manifests itself 
— for instance the region of the great irrigated farms of Lombardy - - 
to pause at an intermediate solution, viz., an arrangement by which the 
owner, the large tenant and the labourers are associated in the undertaking, 
so far as to participate according to fixed shares in the profits after a certain 
remuneration has been set aside lor manual labour, for management, for 
working capital and foi the land. 

With regard to the assumption of the management by the peasant 
it is observed that where it occurs most frequently it is the produce-sharing 
agreements or the mixed agreements for produce-sharing and renting which 
are most fiequently converted into agreements for letting at a money rent. 

In these changes one fact is particularly deserving of attention; the 
agreements, instead of being made with individuals as has hitherto been 
usually the case, are tending to become collective, so that by opposing to 
the landowners, not individual peasants requiring small patches of ground, 
but an association requiring a large area of land, the peasants may be less 
at a disadvantage in the bargaining which determines letting agreements 
and especially the amount of the rent. 

§ 4. The action or the static. 

Having pointed out the most characteristic features observed in the 
recent agrarian agitation, indicated the most striking tendencies in the trans¬ 
formation of agricultural agreements, and considered the consequences as 
regards production, the author of the report goes on to enquire in what 
way the State might intervene in the work of reforming existing agreements. 

With respect to distribution, he maintains that any State intervention 
to limit tlie complete liberty of contract would be useless. “ It is a mistake 
to attribute to the agricultural agreement a determining power in conflicts 
between classes because it is an effect rather than a cause. Both good and 
bad relations among those who collaborate in agricultural production are 
found under the same type of agricultural agreement: just as agreements 
of totally different types determine relations equally good or equally bad. 
The essential is that the contracting parties .should be in a position of equal- 
ity towards each other. ” (1) This is fully confirmed by the facts consider¬ 
ed in the enquiry. The writer of the report observes that when the peasant, 
discarding the old traditional obsequiousness to the master, uud acting 
in the spirit of the modern working man, places himself on an equal 
footing with his employer, with a keen sense of his own rights, and a con¬ 
viction of having power to improve his condition, no agreement will pre¬ 
vent him from working and agitating towards this end. And no agreement 
can in itself assure to the peasant a satisfactory economic condition, be¬ 
cause such a condition, even under the same agreement, varies according 
to the technical organization to which it is applicable and according lo 
the contracting parties. 


(1) Vat ram [Ohiuo): Stiuli di poUlica agiaria Rome, “ Alhonaetim, ” 
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In this matter the State can do nothing except “to favour peaceful solu¬ 
tions of class conflicts, and to ensure that such solutions shall be respected.” 

Still on the subject of distribution, and especially with regard to the 
letting of houses, there is a demand in many places for a legislative regula¬ 
tion of rents. Fair rents are demanded. But the writer of the report 
maintains that the objects sought by means of a legislative regulation of 
rents would be better attained by substituting the collective for the in¬ 
dividual contract, as shown by many striking examples. This would not 
prevent an appeal to arbitration on a point of equity connected with 
rents in individual cases, or for the comparison of a certain period of time 
with another. 

While affirming that freedom of contract is the best guarantee of equal 
distribution, the writer does not deny that such freedom migtht well be lim¬ 
ited so far as to prohibit any custom which might interfere with produc¬ 
tion, or to make compulsory such as might be advantageous to it, because 
even should certain customs be either forbidden or made compulsory there 
would remain in every agreement many others open to arrangement be¬ 
tween the parties in order to secure equitable distribution. But the writer 
goes on to say that regulations for produce-sharing and other tenancies, 
etc., in conformity with the conception put forward—that is, leaving unde¬ 
termined certain clauses by which the distribution of the net produce would 
be definitely fixed, but determining others which tend to ensure an increased 
production — can only be satisfactorily drawn up locally, because the tech¬ 
nical methods vary from district to district. What is needed is a model 
set of regulations compiled locally and subjected to periodical revision. 

For the produce-sharing tenant this might among other things fix 
the date of the expiration of the agreement, the notice required to terminate 
it, the mode of transfer of the land from the outgoing to the incoming ten¬ 
ant, the method of fixing the amount of compensation due from the one 
to the other or the estimated value of stock and of inexhausted improve¬ 
ments. For letting agreements it would be possible to determine district 
by district the customs most favourable to production, especially with 
regard to the form and manner of payment of rent, caution money and dues, 
restrictions on freedom of cultivation with special regard to tile last 
years of the lease, to consigning, reconsigning, balance-vsheet, etc. 

The writer thinks that the task of the State should be to promote 
and facilitate everywhere the compilation of such model regulations, a work 
which requires special competence and full knowledge of local agricultural 
methods. 

With regard to legal efficacy it might be established that the rules con¬ 
tained in them should be binding in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary. 

Again considering the question of production the writer of the report 
inquires whether there is any limitation to freedom of contract which might 
be introduced into the legislation on agricultural agreements. With re¬ 
spect to this he insists on the idea that to maintain production at a high 
level it is necessary to excite the interest of agricultural labourers, reducing 
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paid labour to a minimum. It is also necessary to recognize the right of 
the tenant to compensation for improvements. The objections to this much 
discussed reform may be overcome if it be applied on fixed principles, 
which according to the writer, might be the following : 

(1) I v egal right of the tenant to compensation, within fixed financial 
limits, for improvements (buildings or land) of utility locally recognised, 
in i lit 1 sense that they are to be considered necessary for the normal methods 
o± cultivation applied in the district; 

(2) Assigning to local technical authorities the task of drawing tip 
a list of the improvements for which compensation might be paid, and 
the corresponding financial limit, subject to periodical revision ; 

(3) That the authoritative standard for determining the amount 
of compensation shall be the increase of the commercial value of the 
land due to improvements. 

For a just and effective application of the reform it would also be 
necessary that the granting of credit for improvements should also be 
applied to Lacilitatc the payment of compensation by the landowners, 
so that they may find the means of paying in the increase of relit due 
to improvements; and that the agricultural experiment stations should be 
instructed to determine by experiment the methods of maintaining a ra¬ 
tional balance between fertility and cultivation. 

To secure the efficacy of State intervention in the matter of agri¬ 
cultural agreements the writer believes that local organizations are needful, 
and also a suitable central body to stimulate their activity and co-ordinate 
their work. For the compilation and periodical revision of the proposed 
regulations, for drawing up lists of improvements for which compensation 
may be made and for fixing the financial limits of compulsory compensation 
local provision must be made. 

It must be observed, besides, as an indication resulting from the in¬ 
quiries made, that there is a strong feeling of the necessity for research 
into agricultural economic questions, which in the conflict between classes 
might offer a basis of positive knowledge to the contending parties. Such 
researches will prove indispensable lor those judges of equity appointed 
by recent legislative provisions for cases of collective conflicts. 

The local organization to which such a task would be assigned ought, 
according to the writer, to be composed usually of a technical staff with 
the assistance of representatives of both sides. Until there is a modification 
of the present arrangements of the administration of agriculture this local 
organisation might be constituted by the Provincial Agricultural Commis¬ 
sions or by the Special Committee appointed by them, with one representa¬ 
tive of the fanners, one of the labourers (or tenants in the case of the compila¬ 
tion of regulations respecting large properties) and three technical experts of 
acknowledged competence; the president should be the magistrate who 
presides over the Special Committee. The three experts might act 
together in the case of collective disputes. 

The deliberations of the proposed local technical organisations should 
be guided by means of adequate instructions, and reviewed before coming 
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into force, by a central technical organisation specialized on the subject of 
rural economy in general and of agricultural agreements in particular; an 
organization which, while keeping in strict co-ordination and collaboration 
with the professorships of rural economy of the State institutions, and with 
the proposed local organisations, should at the same time promote and di¬ 
rect the researches in rural economy to which we have referred. It should 
be noted that the nucleus of such an organization is already in existence in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Statistics. This institution, provided with 
the necessary specialized technical staff, extended so that it may study 
questions of rural economy, is quite able, besides its regular statistical dut¬ 
ies, to perform other specified tasks. It ought to have a regular connec¬ 
tion with the Labour Bureau. But above all things it ought to be complete¬ 
ly independent all of political currents and influences. The present 
tendency to entrust State functions to autonomous bodies ought to be 
applied in this case. 

With regard to one of the clearest indications suggested by the in¬ 
formation collected — the more frequent letting of land to labourers — 
attention should be called to the great importance assumed by the question 
of good technical instruction for the peasantry, at present almost entirely 
wanting. It is affirmed that the State ought to supply the deficiency 
with the greatest possible energy and promptitude, in a form adapted to 
the requirements of the peasants. And the writer observes that since the 
more difficult technical problems are those that involve changes from one 
form of cultivation to another attention should be specially called to the 
assistance which may be given by the State either by contributing to the 
cost of such change or by a form of credit adapted to the circumstances. 
To make such assistance efficacious it should come through local organiza¬ 
tions, as the problems to be solved are local and very different from one 
another. 

In short, such is the line of action which according to the writer, the 
State should endeavour to follow respecting the reform of agricultural 
agreements. He also warns us that we must not forget that often the solu¬ 
tion of agrarian problems depending on the reform of agreements can only 
be sought for in reforms of technical methods of cultivation, that the 
introduction of certain relations between the contracting parties winch may 
be considered desirable presupposes certain reforms in agricultural methods, 
and that finally a good general agrarian policy on the part of the State 
would be more efficacious than direct intervention in the matter of agri¬ 
cultural agreements to solve many difficulties. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of* Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Eighteen cPfcher governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining it* attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part ol 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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(MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE) 


THE FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


The Fifth General Assembly of the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture was held at Rome from 3 to 8 November 1920. 

Amongst the decisions taken and the resolutions passed some referred 
to the finances of the Institute and to the reorganization of the staff. With 
regaid to these we confine ourselves to noting the following resolution, 
relating to the formation of Consultative Committees for the various ser¬ 
vices of the Institute: 

“ The General Assembly is of opinion that the Permanent Committee 
should examine the desirability of forming, with the help of the Govern¬ 
ments, a Consultative Committee for each of the three branches of the 
Institute (General Statistics, Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases, 
Economic and Social Intelligence) in order that the work of each of 
these branches may permanently benefit by the advice of experts and 
technicians. The General Assembly considers that these Consultative 
Committees should be composed of a small number of competent persons 
who would usually give their advice by correspondence, but who should 
also meet once a year at Rome to discuss the work of the Institute, 
in concert with the Permanent Committee and the Chiefs of the various 
Bureaux. ” 

As to the relations between the International Institute of Agriculture 
and the league of Nations, the General Assembly passed three resolutions, 
which we reproduce in full: 

" 1. The General Assembly expresses its profond satisfaction at 
the fact that, in the treaties of peace recently concluded, a measure has 
been inserted for developing co-operation between the Nations and for 
maintaining international peace and security by means of the establish¬ 
ment of a league of Nations: it sincerely hopes that these lofty designs 
may be crowned with success, so that humanity may be spared the deplor¬ 
able sufferings and calamities of a future war. 
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“ 2. The Assembly approves the attitude taken up by the Perman¬ 
ent Co mmit tee in regard to the relations to be established between the 
League and the Institute and expresses the desire that the most friendly 
and cordial relations should be established between the two institutions. 

“ 3. The General Assembly invites the Permanent Committee to 
communicate to the adhering States, as soon as it has received it, any 
communication which may be made to it by the League of Nations in con¬ 
formity with Article 24 of the Treaty ot Versailles; and to accompany 
this communication by any recommendation serving to maintain the work 
created by the Convention of 1905. ” 

On the other hand, in regard to the relations between the Institute 
and the agricultural organizations and associations, the General Assembly 
decided: 

“ That the International Institute of Agriculture may put itself in 
relation, whenever it may deem it useful to do so, and after having the 
approval of the Governments concerned, with the agricultural organ¬ 
izations and associations of the different countries, in order to be more 
fully infoimed regarding all questions relating to the protection * of the 
interests common to all the agricultural classes and to the betterment of 
their condition. ” 

Finally, the General Assembly, " in view of the facts that the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture represents a source, unique in the world, of 
documentation on all the questions of interest to agriculture; that its services 
are called upon to study all the statistical, technical, economic and social 
problems upon the solution of which depend the progress of agriculture 
and the betterment of the conditions of the rural population ,* that the 
Institute thus forms an invaluable centre of study and of international 
collaboration through the representation of 60 adhering States, ” decided : 

“ To invite the Governments to send to the Institute technicians and 
students who will come to complete at Rome their general education, from 
the agricultural point of view, by the study of the organization and the 
working of the various services of the Institute as well as the problems 
which are therein examined. 

<c To found, for this purpose, scholarships to be held at the seat of 
the Institute or travelling scholarships for technicians, officials or young 
men worthy of this form of encouragement or reward, these young men 
to be placed under the supervision of their respective delegates at the In¬ 
stitute. Such young men could also benefit by the advantages which the 
Italian Government would bestow upon them by placing at their disposal 
all means of instruction and research such as laboratories, libraries or 
experiment stations. " 


* 

* * 

Bach of the three great technical services of the Institute—General 
Statistics, Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases, Economic and 
Social Intelligence — was the subject of important resolutions. 
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As to the Service of Statistics, the Assembly first of all dwelt upon 
its utility and extended its sources of information and its field of action: 

“ 1. Seeing that the Service of Statistics of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture is called upon considerably to increase its activity, in 
regard both to the extent of its investigations and to the rapidity in issuing 
information, the General Assembly expresses the desire that the adhering 
Governments should make every possible effort to facilitate the Insti¬ 
tute in the accomplishment of its mission in the matter of statistics and 
that the Permanent Committee, for its part, should make such arrangements 
in its Budgets as may be required for the development of this service. 

“ In particular, the Governments of the adhering States are earnestly 
requested to establish a system of constant correspondence with the In¬ 
stitute in order to communicate to it without delay the statistical informa¬ 
tion of which it has need; such correspondence to be carried on telegraphic¬ 
ally in the case of all communications which are of an urgent nature for 
the Institute. 

“ 2. The Institute is authorized to utilize, with due reserve, inform¬ 
ation from private or semi-official sources in cases where official informa¬ 
tion is not forthcoming, but only after the Governments concerned have 
given their authorization and have furnished indications. 

“ 3. The General Assembly considers that it is desirable to add tea 
(black tea and green tea) to the list of products ot which the International 
Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics and the Annuaire de StcUistique 
Agricole publish data relating to the area cultivated, production and com¬ 
merce. " 

Exa m i ni ng next the statistics of vegetable production, the Assembly 
passed three special resolutions: 

“ 1. The General Assembly insists on the absolute necessity for 
the adhering States, ns well as for the Statistics Service of the Institute, 
to keep always in view the primary importance of rapidity in the trans¬ 
mission and publication of data likely to exercise an influence upon prices. 

“ To this end, the Assembly earnestly requests the adhering Govern¬ 
ments to forward to the Institute the data relating to area, condition of 
crops and production immediately they are known by the offices concerned 
and, in any case, on the ioth of the month at latest. 

“ O11 the other hand, the General Assembly invites the Institute to 
publish, at the nearest possible date to the ioth, an extract of the essen¬ 
tial data regarding the area, condition of crops and production which will 
afterwards appear with other data in the International Crop Report and 
Agricultural Statistics. 

“ 2. The General Assembly, while noting the improvements which 
a certain number of adhering States has introduced, or proposes to in¬ 
troduce, into their services of agricultural statistics, has come to the con¬ 
clusion that, in order to put the Institute in a position to provide a rapid, 
complete and effective international service of information, all the adhering 
States must be asked to make further efforts. 

“ The General Assembly invites the Permanent Committee to study 
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for each product, the improvements which each of the States ought to 
introduce into its system of statistics in order to put the service of inter¬ 
national information on a sound basis. These studies should be communi¬ 
cated to each Government, with the request that it should take the stef>s 
required to satisfy the needs of the services of the Institute. 

“ 3. The General Assembly earnestly requests the adhering Gov¬ 
ernments to be good enough to state — 

“ (1) What is the method adopted by the persons whose duty it is 
to supply information regarding the state of the crops. 

“ (2) To specify whether they confine themselves to giving an esti¬ 
mate of the apparent state of growing crops at the moment of the inquiry 
(for example, in the form of such indications as: very good, good, fair, 
etc.) or if they express their opinion according to the probable importance 
of tiie future crop, giving for example indications of the probable average 
production per hectare: 

“ (3) To explain the reasons which have determined the adoption 
of the method in use and, if it is unable to adopt in the future the method 
laid down by the Institute, to state the reasons which prevent it from 
doing so. ” 

The statistics of live stock were the subject of resolutions not less 
important: 

“ 1. The General Assembly is of opinion that it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, in the national as well as the international interest, that each State 
should possess statistics of live stock. It hopes that the countries in 
which such statistics do not yet exist or in which they are not organized 
in such a manner as to satisfy the requirements of an international service 
of information, will take, as rapidly as possible, the steps necessary for 
the establishment of these statistics, in conformity with the wishes ex¬ 
pressed by the Institute. 

*' 2. The General Assembly is of opinion that the statistics of live 
stock should show each year, as far as possible, the existing number of 
animals of each kind and of each of the classes mentioned in the proposal 
hereafter given. If the immediate preparation of such detailed statistics 
does not appear possible for certain States, the General Assembly is of 
opinion that the statistics of live stock should include for each of them, 
from the year 1925 onwards, a decennial census and more restricted annual 
statistics. 

" 3. The General Assembly proposes that the States should adopt 
for the annual statistics and, where it is made, for the periodical c ens us, 
the period between the months of December and April, and that they 
should publish at any rate the provisional results within a period of three 
months from the date of the inquiry. 

“ 4- The General Assembly expresses the desire that the adhering 
States should adopt a classification which, while corresponding in the 
best possible way to their conditions, should allow of the tabulation of 
their statistical data in the following classifications: 

“ (a) Horses : (1) Colts and fillies under three years old; (2) stal- 
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lions three years old and upwards; (3) mares three years old and upwards; 
(4) geldings three years old and upwards. 

“(6) Cattle: (i) Calves under one year old; (2) bullocks, bulls 
and heifers between one year and two years old; (3) heifers and cows over 
two years old (including heifers and milch-cows); (4) bulls over two years 
old; (5) bullocks over tw6 years old. 

“ i c ) Sheep: (i) Lambs under one year old; (2) rams of one year 
old and upwards; (3) ewes of one year old and upwards; (4) other sheep 
of one year old and upwards. 

“ W Swine : (i) Young pigs under one year old; (2) boars of one 
year old and upwards; (3) breeding sows of one year old and upwards; 
(4) other pigs of one year old and upwards. 

“ (e) Goats : All animals. 

“5. The General Assembly instructs the Permanent Committee 
to present to it at its next meeting a detailed report on the state of the 
statistics of live stock in the different countries. ” 

Two resolutions relate to commercial statistics 

“ I. The General Assembly instructs the Permanent Committee 
to continue the monthly publication of information on imports, exports, 
visible stocks, and prices for the five cereals (wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
maize) and for cotton, as they are at present furnished to the Institute, and 
to introduce any modifications in regard to the publication of this informa¬ 
tion which may be considered necessary for the perfecting of the service. 

" The Institute will approach the respective Governments with a 
view to obtaining their authorization to utilize for the service of informa¬ 
tion regarding visible stocks and prices, in default of official infoimation, 
information from private sources, in conformity with Article 21 of the 
Regulations (1). 

" 2. The General Assembly renews once more its earnest request 
to the adhering States to calculate, if only by way of experiment, the in¬ 
visible stocks (residues of the last crop retained by the producers) for each 
of the five cereals mentioned, once a year, at the moment when the new 
crop begins to be available. The Governments are earnestly requested 
to communicate the results of these calculations to the Institute, which 
will pledge itsoli not to make use of them for publication until it has ob¬ 
tained the authorization of the respective Governments to do so. 

“ The General Assembly again renews the expression of its desire 
that the Governments of the adhering States should take steps to perfect 
the service of information in regard to the visible stocks for the five 
cereals mentioned, as well as to inaugurate a monthly service in regard to 
this matter if they do not already possess one.” 

In leference to a kindred subject, the General Assembly requested 
the Permanent Committee “ to continue the studies made with a view 


(1) Article zt lays it down, that ** the documents and information contemplated in 
artidcs 1S and 19 are furnished directly by the Governments or tinder their responsibility 
and by their intervention ” 
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to establishing world balancersheets of the principal agricultural products 
which form the subject of the documentary leaflets published under the 
title of Statistical Notes, the Contents being strictly limited to the object 
of the publication, to pursue the study of the prices of the principal food¬ 
stuffs which contribute to the determination of the cost of living, and to 
present a report on this question to the next General Assembly.” 

Lastly, on the proposal of the Belgian and English Governments, 
the Assembly asked the Permanent Committee to draw up the programme 
of an inquiry into the encouragement given to agriculture, to carry on 
this inquiry and to make known the results to the next General Assembly. 


To the Service of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Diseases many 
tasks were entrusted. 

In the first place, with reference to the international organization of 
agricultural meteorology, the following resolutions were passed: 

“ x. The General Assembly requests the adhering States to commun¬ 
icate to the International Institute of Agriculture, as quickly as poss¬ 
ible, the actual position, in each country, of the organization of agricul¬ 
tural meteorology from the (a) scientific, (b) legislative and [<) admini¬ 
strative points of view. 

" 2. It further requests the adhering States to forward to the 
Institute proposals and- suggestions which seem calculated, by their 
application, to promote scientific and administrative progress. 

“ 3 - The General Assembly is of opinion that it is desirable to create 
a Permanent Commission of Agricultural Meteorology, the members of 
which shall be nominated by the Minister of Agriculture of each of the 
countries and chosen from amongst the meteorologists, agricultural ex¬ 
perts, botanists, phytopathologists, agricultural geologists and malaria 
experts. 

“ 4 - The General Assembly is of opinion that the Permanent Com¬ 
mission of Agricultural Meteorology should meet at Rome, on the occa¬ 
sion of each General Assembly, in order to propose to it, after consulta¬ 
tion with the Permanent Committee, suitable measures for promoting the 
progress of agricultural meteorology. 

” 5. The General Assembly diaws the attention of the Governments 
to the work done and the results obtained by the International Congress 
of Meteorology, held at Venice, which in its section of agricultural meteor¬ 
ology dealt with the new direction to be given to the services of agricul¬ 
tural meteorology. " 

Phytopathology was the subject of three different resolutions. 

The first, based on the International Convention of Phytopathology 
of 4 March 1914, requests that the Governments should ratify it as soon 
as possible or should adhere to it and agree to organize in their respective 
countries the necessary phytopathologies! services. 

The second asks " that an inquiry should be opened in regard to the 
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Olive Fly (Datus oleae) in order to prepare a complete documentation of 
the various methods employed for combating it, particularly by the help 
of parasites, with a view to submitting it to the Governments concerned. " 
The third resolution calls for the preparation of " a precise document¬ 
ation in order to fix the ways and means necessary with a view to creating 
an International Institute of Phytopathological Research, which should 
also be a centre for the collection of all documents and materials relating 
to the enemies of plants (collections of plantS, of insects, etc). M 

An International Conference for the Organization of the Campaign 
against Locusts having been held at the Institute immediately before tie 
meeting of the General Assembly, the latter passed a resolution calling upon 
the Governments which were represented at this Conference to ratify the 
Convention of 31 October 1920 in which it resulted, or to adhere to it as 
soon as possible. It also pointed out to the States and Colonies Which 
will adhere to this Convention u the desirability of creating in each of 
these States or Colonies, if such an organization does not already exist, 
a government Entomological Office or Station attached to the agricultural 
services and having for object to ensure the carrying out of the following 
measures: 

“ The Entomological Office shall have as its object (besides other 
Government work entrusted to it): 1. To study the biology of these insects 
and their parasites ; 2. to direct and organize the campaign against them; 
3. to collect all the scientific, statistical, legislative, administrative and 
practical information relating to the campaign against these insects in 
its country; 4. to facilitate the exchange or the collection of the parasites 
which the State may desire to try to acclimatize. 99 

Amongst the work already carried out by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Intelligence and Plant Diseases is an inquiry into the organization and 
working of agricultural book-keeping in various countries. The General 
Assembly noted “with the greatest satisfaction the fact that the import¬ 
ance of Agricultural Book-keeping Offices is almost universally recognized, 
since the number of countries which possess such offices is steadily increas¬ 
ing, and passed the resolution: 

“ That Agricultural Book-keeping Offices should be organized in each 
country, as it has previously expressed the desire that they should be, 
that the number of these institutions should be increased in the countries 
where they already exist and that, in addition, a Central Office of Agri¬ 
cultural Book-keeping should be created in each country. 

" It urges the determination of fundamental ideas and of hannonized 
methods in accordance with a single plan in which should be traced the 
guiding principles for the statistical elaboration of the data supplied by 
the Offices, having in view the solution of the various technical and eco¬ 
nomic problems relating to agriculture. 

“ It expresses the opinion that the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture ought to undertake to centralize all the studies made by the Agri¬ 
cultural Book-keeping Offices and to utilize at the opportune moment for 
its statistical and economic publications the results obtained by them . 99 
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The General Assembly asked that an inquiry should also be opened 
by the International Institute of Agriculture into the measures of every 
kind taken by the various countries during the War and after the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities to increase and intensify agricultural production. 

This inquiry will bear on the following paints: 

u (1) Steps taken by the State to regulate the selling price of agricul¬ 
tural produce in such manner that the prices obtained by the farmers 
should be remunerative and suffice to induce them to produce the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of food-stuffs and at the same time to restrict speculation 
and to prevent the inflation of prices in the event of a shortage. 

" (2) Indications of all premiums or guarantees concerning the price 
of agricultural produce offered to the farmers in order to encourage the 
production of food-stuffs. 

" (3) Steps taken by the State to control and regulate the use and 
cultivation of land, including the supervision of methods of cultivation, 
the removal of bad farmers and the cultivation of the land by the State, 
as wdl as the prohibition of the cultivation of crops not necessary for the 
food supply and the utilization of land which would have been used for 
such crops in the production of food-stuffs. 

“ (4) Restrictions on the slaughtering of live stock with a view 
to preventing the premature slaughtering of breeding animals and steps 
taken to maintain a sufficient number of milch-cows to supply the mini¬ 
mum quantity of milk necessary for the country as well as the measures 
adopted to increase the national production of dairy produce. 

“ (5) Steps taken to obtain the use of land, especially in urban 
areas, in the form of allotments on which industrial workers could cultivate 
produce for their own domestic consumption. 

“ (6) Encouragement given to the breeding of poultry, rabbits, 
goats, bees and other small live stock with a view to obtaining food for 
consumption. 

* f (7) Supply and distribution of chemical fertilizers, including the 
importation of raw material, improvements in the methods of manufac¬ 
ture, regulation of the composition of the manures and the fixing, in the 
interest of the farmers, of their selling price. 

“ (8) Steps taken to facilitate the supply of seeds necessary for the 
cultivation of food crops; production, introduction and distribution of 
good kinds of seed or of selected seed; regulation of the sale of seed, 
especially with a view to guaranteeing a suitable standard oi purity 
and germination. 

“ (9) Steps taken to facilitate the supply of implements and machin¬ 
ery, and especially machines which serve to make good the deficiency of 
labour and working animals resulting from the war and, if desirable, their 
use in common. 

” (10) Importation of oil-seeds and other products needed for the 
manufacture of feeding-stuffs, the control of the manufacture and the 
fixing of the selling prices and qualities. 

te (n) Steps taken with a view to facilitating the substitution of 
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agricultural labourers called to w the colours (women, soldiers, foreign 
labourers). 

“ (12) Steps taken to facilitate the collection and industrial trans¬ 
formation of waste with a view to its utilization as human food or food for 
stock, the manufacture of fertilizers, etc. 

" (13) Steps taken to facilitate the transport of agricultural produce 
and of fertilizers and manures or other agricultural requisites. 

“ (14) Steps taken to facilitate propaganda in order to stimulate 
the farmers to improve their production of food-stuffs and to instruct 
them how to overcome the diflSiculties created by the War. 

“ (15) Steps taken to facilitate direct relations between the farmers 
of different countries with a view to ensuring the exchange of selected 
products and of choice breeding stock. 

" (16) Steps taken to facilitate agricultural co-operation and credit 
during the War. 

“ (17) Communication of statistical or other information illustrating 
the effect of all these measures." 

♦ 

* * 

In regard to economic and social questions, the General Assembly 
decided that the publications necessary for bringing up to date and making 
known to the public the documentation collected by the Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Intelligence are the following: (a) The International 
Review of Agricultural Economics ; (6) monographs; (c) an International 
Year Book of Economic and Social Intelligence; (d) a Vocabulary of the 
terms used in economic and social questions. 

In regard to the two last publications, their issue will depend upon 
the state of the Institute’s finances. But if the publication of the Year 
Book could not immediately be undertaken the Assembly considered 
that it would be very desirable that the Bureau of Economic and Social 
Intelligence should forthwith undertake to collect the necessary materials 
for this Year Book in order that it might be published without delay, 
as soon the state of the finances would permit. 

The General Assembly further expressed the desire "that in order 
to contribute effectively to the agricultural reconstruction of which the 
world has need after the war, the Permanent Committee should take all such 
steps as it may deem necessafy in order that the International Institute 
of Agriculture may be able to study, mote fully than circumstances have 
hitherto permitted, the economic, juridical and social conditions of the 
life of the agricultural classes, including all matters which concern on the 
one hand material conditions and well-being, and on the other hand the 
intellectual and moral education of the rural family of the future. ” 

Finally, the question of the regulation of agricultural labour having 
beemthe subject of an important discussion, the General Assembly decided 
that the text of the speeches made on this subject during the sitting on 
the morning of 8 November should be communicated to the Governments 
of the adhering countries and to the International Labour Office. 




Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 

SOME FACTS REGARDING 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 


soucres: 

Id movtmento coomsrativo in Italia Ufficio Statistica della Lega Nazionale delle Coope¬ 
rative Milano, 1920, 

Aimanacco dei coopekatori e dei previdenti Lega Nazionale delle Cooperative Milan, 
1920. 

The War which in its first period had disturbed the co-operative 
movement in Italy and almost brought it to a standstill, afterwards notably 
contributed, in consequence of the policy followed by the State in regard 
to food supply and the distribution of food-stuffs and in regard to public 
works, to the development of distributive co-operative societies, of so¬ 
cieties for production and labour and of agricultural co-operative societies. 
On the cessation of hostilities the urgent need to provide for the resump¬ 
tion of the economic life of the country roused everywhere great activity 
in the promotion of new and fruitful undertakings; this could not fail 
to affect co-operation, which, having already demonstrated its importance 
in Northern and Central Italy, was also spreading in Southern Italy. 
It may be said, in fact, that there is now no province in which the 
co-operative principle has not taken root. 

The Statistical Office of the National League of Co-operative Societies 
thought it opportune and useful, at the moment when the two fundamental 
problems of credit in favour of co-operative societies and the refoim of the 
legislation governing such societies were under discussion, to collect data 
and precise information on the most striking forms of co-operation in 
Italy, on the '* most active forces of the movement, ” as well as on those 
organizations which constitute the framework of co-operation. These 
data we here resume in order that the reader may be informed of the 
progress attained in this branch of national activity. 

§ 1. Statistics of Italian co-operation. 

Official statistics of the Italian co-operative societies were compiled 
in 1911 by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, to ascer¬ 
tain the situation on 31 December 1910. According to these statistics, 
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there were in Italy on that date 5,065 co-operative societies,including 1,764 
distributive societies, 926 agricultural societies, 87 societies for the pro¬ 
duction on food-staffs, 31 fishermen’s societies, 564 miscellaneous produc¬ 
tive societies, 379 building societies, 1,017 labour societies and 297 mixed 
societies. They contained in all 1,165,702 members; their capital amounted 
to 151,852,579 liras, and their reserves to 19,880,166 liras. These statis¬ 
tics, the only ones which exist regarding the various societies, besides 
being now very much out of date, were certainly incomplete, (1) because 
they only took account of legally constituted co-operative societies, whereas 
it is well known that not a few societies exist in fact without having been 
legally constituted, and if, generally speaking, these are amongst the 
smaller societies, it must not be forgotten that they include the great 
Co-operative Alliance of Torino, which, though the third largest distribu¬ 
tive society in Italy, does not figure in the statistics ; (2) because the data 
relating to the individual societies (number of members, amount of 
capital, turn-over) referred to only 4,233 societies out of the 5,065 enu¬ 
merated. 

Subsequently, a similar inquiry was undertaken in 1915 by the Na¬ 
tional Teague of Co-operative Societies, which is the central organization 
of the co-operative societies. These statistics, which we examined in our 
issue of June 1917, determined one important figure, that is the number 
of co-operative societies in existence in 1915, without distinguishing be¬ 
tween those legally constituted and those not so constituted, or between 
those affiliated to the Teague or not so affiliated to it. The number was 
ascertained to be 7,429 (including 3,022 societies of production and labour, 
2,408 distributive societies, 1,142 agricultural societies, 752 building 
societies and 105 insurance societies); the total number of members 956,085, 
the total capital, including accumulated reserves 118,817,841.90 liras and 
the total business done (incomings and outgoings) 648,248,972.82 liras 
per annum. The business done was thus divided: agricultural co-op¬ 
erative societies, 211,514,782.82 liras; co-operative societies of production 
and labour, 163,732,001.14 liras; distributive co-operative societies, 
156,841,214.87 liras; building societies, 116,160,973.99 liras. However, 
apart from the number of existing co-operative societies, the other data 
are in large part approximations, as it was not possible to obtain from all 
the .societies the necessary information regarding their separate activity 
and importance. Moreover even these statistics are now out of date, 
as they do not take account of the great development of co-operation 
during and after the war. 

Though it would be extremely difficult at the present moment, when 
the national economy is settling down again, to undertake the compila¬ 
tion of accurate and complete statistics of the Italian co-operative move¬ 
ment, it may be safely affirmed that not less than 10,000 co-operative 
societies are at work in Italy, amongst which the most numerous are tjb$, 
societies for production and labour, the agricultural societies and the dis¬ 
tributive societies. 
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§ 2. The organizing and co-ordinating bodies 

OP THE ITALIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

The organizing and co-ordinating bodies of the co-operative movement, 
formed by the National Co-operative Congresses, are the National League 
of Co-operative Societies, the Central Federations — for the co-operative 
distributive societies, the co-operative societies for production and lab¬ 
our, and the agricultural co-operative societies — the local federations 
and the consortia (i). 

These bodies provide for the direction of the movement, for assistance 
and advice in regard to technical matters, book-keeping and legal ques¬ 
tions, for summoning congresses to discuss and deal with questions of 
general interest, for making representations to the public authorities on 
behalf of co-operation. Thus even the small co-operative societies re¬ 
present the dements which go to make up a vast organization by which 
their work is guided and co-ordinated, common services are furnished, 
and their material and moral strength is increased. 

As has been indicated, the central organization is the National League 
of Co-operative Societies, which has its headquarters in Milan and a branch 
in Rome. It was founded in 1886 and has as object to contribute to 
the movement for the organization and material and moral betterment 
of the working classes. 

With this object it proposes : 

(a) To diffuse co-operative principles and institutions, as being 
a noble and practical expression of the sentiments of brotherhood and of 
the solidarity of the human race; 

(b) To further the progress of co-operative societies, by the per¬ 
fecting of the rules and the adoption of suitable and correct technical and 
administrative methods; 

(c) To watch, with singleness of aim and united strength, over 

the economic and moral interests of the affiliated co-operative societies, 
intervening to defend rights which may in any manner be ignored by the 
public authorities; * 

(d) To promote and maintain reciprocal business relations between 
the affiliated co-operative societies, receiving and communicating offers 
of goods or of staff, through the medium of the regular and gratuitous 
publication of a column of wants and offers in the periodical La Coopera - 
zione Itahana; 

(e) To advocate the adoption of legislation which would better 
respond to the special needs of distributive co-operative societies, labour 


(1) The co-operative movement of which we are here speaking and of which the Nation¬ 
al League of Co-operative Societies is the central body, is socialistic in character. The co¬ 
operative movement organized by the Catholics, of which the Italian Co-operative Confeder¬ 
ation and various national federations are the central bodies, is also assuming considerable 
importance in Italy, especially in the matter of co-operative credit. 
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societies and credit societies and to watch over the precise interpretation 
of the laws in force; to assist the various classes of co-operative society 
in the development of their work, establishing for the purpose suitable 
offices or special sections; 

(/) To keep alive the spirit of association and of thrift by means 
of special publications and lectures and by all the moral and material 
means of which the League may dispose; 

(g) To carry out whatever other work may be suggested by expe¬ 
rience or by particular circumstances as being useful for the co-operative 
movement. 

The means at the disposal of the League for carrying out the objects 
above mentioned are formed by the contributions of the federated so¬ 
cieties, who pay between 30 and 100 liras per annum according to their 
size and amount in all to about 200,000 liras a year. Attached to the 
League are the central federations of each class of co-operative society, viz; 

The National Federation of Co-operative Societies for Production 
and Labour, with headquarters in Rome; 

The National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, with 
headquarters at Bologna; 

The Italian Consortium of the Distributive Co-operative Societies, 
with headquarters in Milan. 

Besides the central federation, there are provincial and regional fed¬ 
erations of the various classes of co-operative societies. The provincial 
federations have not yet all been formed, but several have already been 
regularly at work for some time past. 

This system of organization, which was decided upon by the Con¬ 
gress held in Milan in July 1918, culminates in the National League of 
Co-operative Societies, which on 1 September 1920 numbered 3,693 feder¬ 
ated societies, as compared with 203 when it was first formed. The pro¬ 
gress has certainly been remarkable, the more so if one considers that 
besides this number of societies directly affiliated there must be added 
another thousand societies belonging to local federations affiliated to the 
League, but not themselves directly affiliated. 

Amongst the societies which are not affiliated are the Catholic co¬ 
operative societies which have formed themselves into organizations strictly 
confessional in character. In regard to these it was not possible for the 
League to obtain precise and complete data. 

However the group of 3,693 societies affiliated to the League form 
a compact organization which, apart from the separate Catholic movement 
and from the societies which remain isolated, may well be said to represent 
a conspicuous part of Italian co-operation. 

§ 3. The co-operative societies for production and labour, 

Amongst the forms of co-operative society to be found in Italy, one 
of the most characteristic is undoubtedly the co-operative society for 
production and labour. Formed by workmen, and especially by manual 
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labourers and those belonging to the balding trades, these societies first 
arose with the specific object of making the workers independent of the 
ordinary contractors and of enabling them directly to take up contracts 
for public works (construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
canals, execution of drainage, land improvement and irrigation works, 
systematizing land and effecting changes in the methods of utilizing it, 
etc.) Favoured by special laws regarding public contracts, they lapidly 
multiplied and grew stronger. From small societies, composed of a hund¬ 
red carters and navvies, formed to undertake directly the construction 
of a short embankment, they gradually became huge co-operative societies 
of labourers, such as that of Ravenna, which is typical of the class of so¬ 
ciety ; it does not limit its sphere of action to its own province but goes 
here and there with its numerous squads of members and undertakes 
important drainage works and improvement works whereby large tracts 
of land are rendered productive. 

The maximum contract for public works which can be given to such 
societies is 1,000,000 liras (1). But legally constituted societies can form 
themselves into consortia, under the terms of the Law of 25 June 1909, 
No. 42, to compete for larger contracts. In regard to this matter, the 
Decree of 6 February 1919, No. 107, is important: it reforms the system 
of public contracts by giving it greater elasticity and making it better 
adapted ip the exigencies of a time in which the policy of public works 
represents one of the principal bases of the national economic revival. 
It laid down that the maximum value of the works to be entrusted to con¬ 
sortia of co-operative societies should be 5 milion liras, and this amount 
may even be exceeded when, on the advice of the Higher Council of Public 
Works, the Government holds that the consortia offer sufficient tech¬ 
nical and financial guarantees. Nor must we omit to mention the Law 
of 26 September 1920, No. 1495, which to facilitate the co-operative so¬ 
cieties for production and labour and their consortia in obtaining the 
necessary credit for executing works and furnishing supplies for the State, 
the provinces, the communes or other public bodies, authorized the banks 
of emission to re-discount for the National Institute of Credit for Co-oper¬ 
ation, which acts as the central bank of the co-operative societies (2), 
bills up to the total .amount of 100 million liras, at a rate equal to the 
ordinary rate of discount. 

Thus, the extension of the maximum value of the contract, on the 
one hand, and the facilities for obtaining credit, on the other hand, will 
enable these co-operative societies, by themselves or grouped in consortia, 
notably to increase their activity, in accordance with the wishes expressed 
by the most recent co-operative congress. 

We reproduce in Table I statistics of the principal consortia of the 
co-operative labour societies formed in Italy in the terms of the Law of 

(x) I*aw of 26 September 1920, No. 1313, which authorized the expenditure of 300,000,000 
liras for the carrying out of public works. 

(a) With regard to the work of the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation in 19x9, 
see our issue of October 1920, page 686. 


Works carried out (*n liras) 
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Tabi,E I (cont). — The Principal Consortia of Co-operative Labour Societies formed under the Law of 25 June 1909 
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25 June 1909, No. 422, and in Table II statistics of some federal bodies 
and institutions connected with labour co-operation not established in 
the form of consortia. 


Table II. — Federal Bodies and Institutions connected with Labour 
Co-operation not established in the form of Consortia in accordance, 
zuith the Law of 25 June 1909. 


Name 


Fedeia/iom. mila- 
ncse ddle coope¬ 
rative dx produ- 
zaone e lavoro. . 


Consorzio coopera¬ 
tive di pi oduz 10- 
ne e lavoio. 

Fedeiaziouc. conpe- 
lativc di ptodu- 
zione cla\oio. . 

Federazioue Venc- 
taCuopuatna . 

Cooperative ediJi- 
71a della Regionc 
Giulia. 

Vctrena Coopua- 
tua. 

Fedeiu/ionc L ma¬ 
lt Coopciativt-di 
La\»ti>. , . 


Headqunrtcis 1 23 


Milan 


Capital 

liras 


30] 3,000 ( J j 1,033,000 

(*) I 45 » 7 i 7 


Rtqgio Linilia 31 *?,7i5 


VeiucL 52 — 

1 I 

Tnes te j — | 650 

Seslo Culeudt — | 107 

Rome I 03 3 , 000 ^ 

I I 


515.840 


Favii — x,ioo — 


1,000,000 

65,200 

474,ooo 


bras 


Works 
carried out 
in iqi8 

liras 


0 5,-93,713 

(*) 3,789,658 


10,263' 


Notes 


(*) Bj tlie separ¬ 
ate societies. 

(*) Bj the I'edei- 
atioii. 


(*) Work licing 
earned out 


C) 645,507 j 

I 

i,|hj,ooo| 

1 

51 , 000 , 000 ] 
3 , 045,000 


( l ) 14,000,000 ( x ) VVoik lieing 

cart ltd out. 


The central organization of the co-operative labour .societies is the 
National federation of Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour 
which we have already mentioned. Its headquarters are in Rome and it 
was legally constituted by a Decree of 15 August 1919, No. 1,525. Its 
objects are to unite under its leadership all the energies of Italian labour 
co-operation for the carrying out of public works. It was formed with 
au initial capital of 1,100,000 liras subscribed by the principal co-operative 
societies and consortia. Amongst the local federal organizations wliich 
have already become affiliated to it are those of Milan, Genoa, Turin, 
Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, Grosseto, Rome, Pesaro, and Naples. 
The Federation has established its technical office in Rome and is organizing 
tlie initiation of great works to the value of several million liras. 


§ 4 , The agricultural co-oferative societies. 

By agricultural co-operative societies we here refer particularly to 
the collective leases (affittanse collettivc ), with the origin and organization 
of which we dealt in au article published in our issue of May 1918. 
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Already before the War they had attained a great development and 
they now tend to become general and to extend to all the regions of Italy : 
from Emilia and Romagna to Lombardy, Tuscany, the Roman Campagna, 
Apulia, Basilicata and Sicily. 

The form of management of the land which has given best results 
is collective management. In this system the labourer-shareholder is 
also a wage-earner in his own undertaking. Part of the profits of the un¬ 
dertaking go, at the end of the year, to increase his wages. There are, 
on the other hand, many collective leases with separate management; 
these are based on a family system. 

We give briefly the statistics relating to the principal organizations 
for the co-operative cultivation of land. 

Beginning with Lombardy, we note in the province of Bergamo the 
Provincial Federation of Collective Leases (Bergamo) which in 1918 num¬ 
bered 35 affiliated societies, with 1,934 members, which had leased in all 
4,302.469 hectares for a total rental of 701,944 liras. 

In the province of Milan, the co-operative societes for the cultivation 
of land affiliated to the Interprovincial Agricultural Federation had leased 
in all 907.87 hectares. 

In the province of Cremona, in April 1920, the co-operative societies 
affiliated to the provincial federation had leased about 972 hectares in all. 

The movement for the co-operative cultivation of land has recently 
developed in a remarkable manner also in the province of Mantua, where 
in 1920 15 co-operative societies cultivate a total area of 2,195.42 hectares. 

In the province of Pavia, the Federation of Labour and Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies also promotes on their behalf the collective leasing 
of land, and they at present hold 487 hectares. 

Passing to Emilia, the societies in the province of Parana affiliated 
to the provincial federation are 10 in number and cultivated on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1919 lands of a total area of 1,174.477 hectares, for which they paid 
rent amounting to 230,554 liras. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia, the co-operative movement cul¬ 
minates in the provincial federation which does not confine itself to or¬ 
ganizing and assisting affiliated societies,but itself takes up land to cul¬ 
tivate it either directly or in partnership with other co-operative societies. 
The lands so held now amount to 1,445 hectares. 

To the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Pro¬ 
vince of Modena belong 10 societies which cultivate a total of 709.175 hec¬ 
tares. 

In the province of Bologna, too, there is a central organization of 
agricultural co-operation, the Bolognese Provincial Consortium of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies, which assists the affiliated societies in the 
conclusion of leases and provides for the keeping of their accounts, as 
well as undertaking the direct management of land. The total area cul¬ 
tivated by the Consortium and by the affiliated societies on 31 December 
1918 was 1,795.456 hectares. 

The agricultural co-operative movement in the province of Ravenna 
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is represented by two distinct groups of societies of different political 
character — the group of the Federation of Co-operative Societies, which is 
socialist, and the group of the Independent Consortium of the Co-operative 
Societies of the Province of Ravenna, which is republican. J The societies 
belonging to the Federation were 19 in number on 31 August 1919 and 
were cultivating 2,499 • I 4 hectares; those belonging to the Consortium 
were 11 in number on 31 December 1918 and were cultivating about 2,000 
hectares. 

In the province of Ferrara the movement is still in its initial stage ; 
on 31 December 1919 there were 8 co-operative societies cultivating in 
all 1,061.146 hectares. 

The central organization of the majority of the collective leases in 
Italy is the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
with headquarters at Bologna, which gives assistance in technical matters 
and in regard to book-keeping and provides for the general direction of 
the movement. It has also established a commercial agency for supplying 
the affiliated societies with machines, implements and manures of the best 
quality and at the lowest possible prices. 

Besides leasing land belonging to public bodies, the agricultuial co¬ 
operative societies have recently seen opening up before them the prospect 
of a new and important field of action in the occupation and cultivation 
of uncultivated or badly cultivated lands. 

The economic crisis resulting from the War has given prominence to 
the idea of utilizing the land to the fullest possible extent, cultivating or 
improving the cultivation of lands which have hitherto remained uncul¬ 
tivated or have been badly cultivated. This principle was applied in 
practice by the requisition or expropriation of such lauds, under rules 
laid down by special laws, or even by the actual occupation by agricultural 
labourers of uncultivated or badly cultivated lands, such occupation being 
afterwards regulated by special laws. 

The legislation to this effect is based on the dual principle of obtaining, 
on the one hand, a betler utilization of uncultivated or badly cultivated 
lands, assigning them temporarily to the National Institution for Sol¬ 
diers (Opera Nazionale dei ComhaltcnU) (1) whieh, in its turn, will distri¬ 
bute them amongst labourers' co-opcnalive societies or directly to asso¬ 
ciations of labourers, such as the associations for the cultivation of com¬ 
munal kinds (University agraric) or to co-operative societies; on the other 
hand, of preventing violence and regulating the occupation. 

Betwen September 1920 and April, 7920 the following uncultivated 
and badly cultivated lands were asrigned: To the Opera Nazionale dei 
CombaUcnti, 924 hectares; to the University agraric, 5,262 hectares; to 
co-operative societies of ex-soldiers, 6,942 hectares; to agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies, 12,792 hectares, and to various other bodies, 1,392 hectares. 


(r) On the origin aivl object* of the Optra N azwntilc da Combtiiicnti see out issue of Jtino 
.Tnly 1010 
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Passing to other forms of co-operative society, we must note the exist¬ 
ence of many societies, also formed by agricultural labourers, for the ac¬ 
quisition of motors, machines and implements required for agricultural pur¬ 
poses and for the collective sale and elaboration of the produce. 

We give some examples. In the province of Forll, the Co-operative 
Society for the Exportation of Agricultural Produce of Cesena, formed in 
1908, now numbers 756 members and has a capital of 42,733 liras. It 
sold agricultural produce to the value of 336,761 liras in 1918. It encour¬ 
ages amongst its members, who are small farmers, the most rational 
methods of cultivation. 

The Agricultural Federation of Albenga groups 1,500 families of pea¬ 
sants, in order to sell collectively the agricultural produce most widely 
cultivated in the region and to despatch it to the cities (Turin, Milan, 
Genoa, Nice). The amount of produce so despatched is about 80,000 
quintals a year on the average. 

In the province of Ascoli Piceno, a noteworthy example of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation is the Fruit and Vegetable Co-operative Society of Pe- 
daso, formed in 1905 with the object of promoting the rational cultivation 
of fruit and vegetables and of selling them on the best conditions. It 
has over 800 members and its annual sales amount to about 200,000 lire. 

In the province of Teramo, besides a certain number of mutual live 
stock insurance societies, there are three co-operative agricultural syndic¬ 
ates ; the most important is that of Teramo which m 1918 sold goods 
to the value of 2,046,845 liras. 

In the province of Catanzaro, the Federation of Co-operative Labour 
Societies and Agricultural Co-operative Societies was recently formed 
to organize agricultural co-operation. It numbers 11 societies, containing 
about 3,000 members in all. 

In the province of Udine, a characteristic form of society is the agri¬ 
cultural club (circolo aqricolu), the object of which is to supply the farmers 
with machines, implements, seeds, manures, etc. These clubs are now 
36 in number. They are affiliated to a federation which lias its head¬ 
quarters at Udine and provides for collective purchase, agricultural credit 
and other aid. As the reader is aware, there were many flourishing dairy 
societies in Friuli prior to the invasion ; these are now being reorganized. 

It may be stated, in conclusion, that in the field of agricultural co¬ 
operation there has been a general awakening in every part of Italy. 


§ 5. The co-operative distributive societies. 

Passing in review the various groups of co-operative societies, we 
note that of the distributive co-operative societies about fifty had in 1918 
a total turn-over of more than a million liras. The large co-operative 
societies, the sales of which exceeded 10 million liras were: the Military 
Union, 74,742,000 liras; the Alliance of Torino, 37,348,000 liras; the 
Italian Consortium, 20,135,000 liras; the Co-operative Union of Flor- 
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ence, 20,075,000 liras; the Suburban Co-operative Society of Milan, 
12,140,000 liras. 

The 50 larger co-operative societies together sold goods to the value 
of more than 280 million liras in 1918. This figure was greatly exceeded 
in 1919. The sales of the Co-operative Union ot Milan alone amounted 
to 70,000,000 liras; those of the Alliance of Turin to 40,000,000 liras. 

In the field of distribution we must also note the new institutions which 
the War has brought into being and which, under the name of “ autono¬ 
mous distributive bodies ” (enti antonomi di consume), represent an in¬ 
termediate organization between the free consumers and the municipal 
institutions. These bodies carried on in many centres a parallel and sup¬ 
plementary work side by side with the State organizations and the commu¬ 
nal food control offices (annone), and contributed effectively to the im¬ 
provement of the sendees of the supply and distribution of food stuffs. 
It is calculated that the total business done by all the enti antonomi in 
iqi8 reached 1,000 million liras. Although they have not succeeded in 
becoming general and although many of those which were formed gave 
little evidence of activity, it is certain that they contributed largely to 
overcoming the serious difficulties of the moment. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING OF CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS. 

X. THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. — 
he Iramulhur dc la tvrn\ Paris, November 19^0. 

The first international congress of agricultural labourers was held at 
Amsterdam on 17,18 and 19 August 1920. It comprised 21 delegates, 
representing 10 countries, and a total strength of 2,103,855 members. 
The following organizations were represented: 


Great Britain.- -1. National Agricultural labourers’ 

and Rural Workers’ Union. 180,000 members 

2. The Workers’ Union. 150,000 » 

3. Scottish Farm Servants’Union. 30,000 » 

Italy. — Pederazione nazionale dei lavoratori della 

terra. 845,625 » 

Germany. - - Deutscher Uandarbeiter Verband . . 770,000 » 

Austria. — Verband der Uand und Fortstwirt- 

schaftlichen Arbeiter and Arbeiterinnen . . . 51,000 » 
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Denmark .—Landerbej dforbundet. 39 »°°° members 

Sweden . — Svenska Landarbetareforbundet . . . 20,000 » 

Belgium . —Landaibeidersbond. 20,000 » 

Holland . — Net. Bond van Arbeiders in bet land- 

bouw tuiribouw en Zuivelberdryf. 15,000 a 


The Federations of Agricultural Labourers of France, Poland and Cze¬ 
choslovakia whic had announced their intention of being represented at 
the Congress, sent a message to the effect that financial hindrances and pass¬ 
port difficulties made it impossible for them to send delegates. 

Spain stated that the defective centralization of the agricultural trade 
union movement made it impossible for her to send representatives. 

The Congress decided to form an International Federation, to be thus 
denominated: International Landworkers’ Federation; Federation interna- 
tionale des travailleurs de la terre; Internationale Landarbeiter Federation. 
Its headquarters are to be in Holland. The subscription for the groups join¬ 
ing it is fixed at 9 florins per 1000 members for the latter half of 1920. 
This amount is to be calculated at the pre-war rate of exchange so that the 
subscription will be 18 Austrian crowns, 13 Swedish crowns, 18 francs, 
18 liras, 15 marks, 15 shillings. 


* 

* * 


a AN INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SYNDICATE — La Dhnocratu Nouulle. 
Paris*, 30 November 1920 


An international conference of agricultural syndicates has recently been 
held in Paris, at the head office of the Central Union of Syndicates of French 
Agriculturists, 8, Rue d’Athenes, with a view to the formation of an Inter¬ 
national Agricultural Syndicate. 

This organization has become necessary because of the formation of 
other international organizations —industrial, commercial and labour. It 
seemed indispensable to have an organization which should represent agri¬ 
cultural interests before international bodies by which questions connect¬ 
ed with the organization of labour may be discussed. Besides the present 
economic conditions require that on every ground the interests of agricul¬ 
turists should be defended, in order to suppress commercialism and to 
intensify production. 

A temporary office has been established under the presidency of 
M. Delalande, president of the Central Union of Agricultural Syndicates 
(France). The general secretariate has been provisionally established in 
Paris, and placed in charge of M. Adrien Toussaint, general delegate of the 
Central Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of France. 
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*. THE RAIFFEISEN BANKS IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, AND .SILESIA ON 
1 NOVEMBER 191b — Manuel statistic® rac la R^publiQue Tcheco-slovaqui 
I’ ldgUC, 

The financial section of the Czecho-Slovak Office for Preparation for the 
Peace Conference has summarized as follows the position of the Raiffeisen 
banks of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia on 1 November iqi8. 


Panics ot societies 
to which the banks Itclong 


Ustiedni jednota ho&podarekjch 
din/sUv, at Piague. 

Zermsky war c6kycli hobpodaib- 
kych 3polcocnstev a druz&tev v 
CechacU, at Pi ague ..... 

| U&trtdni jodnoia cesk>cli liospo- 
darskycli spoleceuslev uveiuicli 
pio Moravu, & Sle/sko, at Brno. 

I Ubtredui svoa coakyclx Uospodarb- 
kych ^poleceustevnaMorave, at 
Bmo .. 

Jednota ceskych hosi>odmskyeh 
spoleccnstev ve Slersku, at Opava 

' Zcntiatveiband dei deutnclien land- 
wlrttfchaftlichcn Gemwaenschaf- 
ten BohuienBy fct JKraL Vlnohnuly 

| Zcntmlverband der deutaehen loud- 
wirtscluilliehen OenoeaenMdml- 
ten M&Urcn* u.ScUleaienvit Brno 

Vcibantl laiulwirtHcliai tUclien Gt- 
nownachalten la Bchtadeu, ut 
Biteko. 
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1,651 

24,970 

314,362 

*9,565 
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227 

34485 

14C 

130 

775 

25436 

*,170 

593 

*578 

86,663 

3»**7 

986 

34453 

162,4x7 

2,*9« 

29 

29 

3,986 

354 

84 

2,038 

9,39* 

*5 

72 

48 

7,740 

359 

95 

530 

*8,595 

4*9 

674 

617 

82,084 

3,6*4 

3,059 

69,164 

275,574 

214-0 

21)6 

i 

2x4 

33.850 

3,450 

622 

29,340 

11*457 

7,789 

*37 

J5 

18,701 

882 

307 

*2416 

36,747 

*468 

3.705 

33.30 

400,323 

*4,334 

5,934 

*73,586 

573480 

55,038 


9 .ESTABLISHMENT OF A CENTRAL FEDERATION OF GERMAN AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OFERATIVE SOCIETIES OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Deutsches JandwxrMutft- 
hches Gttionemchaftsblatl, 93rd year. No. 4. Prague, 20 Febtuaiy 1020 

After the fall of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy the federations of 
German agricultural co-operative societies in Czecbo-Slovakia were found 
to be in need of a central organization which would represent their com- 
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mon interests, which would co-ordinate their action and maintain contact 
between them. A project for the foundation of a Central Federation was 
discussed in 1919, and such a federation was finally formed on 6 February 
1920 under the name of the Union of the German Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies. It is composed of the already existing federations of German co¬ 
operative societies. 

The value of the membership shares was fixed at 1,000 crowns, and the 
corresponding guarantee at 5,000 crowns per shares. The number of shares 
to be taken is proportionate tc? the number of members in each federation; 
a share must be taken for each 50 members. 

The headquarters of the Union are at Prague. 


GERMANY. 


1. GENERAL MEETING OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICUV 
TURAI* CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.— Deutsche landwirtschaftliche GenasscnscJiafts- 
press* No. 18, Berlin, 30 September 1920. Landwirtschaftliche Gcnossenschaftsblalt No. 19* 
Xeuwied, 15 October 1920. 

The 34th Congress of German Agricultural Co-operative societies took 
place at Cologne on 15 and 16 September. The Congress opened with a lec¬ 
ture on the development of agricultural co-operation in Rhenish Prussia. 
It appeared that the increase of the agricultural co-operative societies in 
that province was not so great in the last decade as in other provinces 
the number rose from 2,022 in 1910 to 2,202 on 1 January 1920. The cause 
of the slower development was to be found in the fact that Rhenish Prussia 
is the cradle of the co-operative movement, and it had already attained to 
a great development. 

The annual report on the general situation of agricultural co-operation 
in the Empire in 1919-20 was then presented. The increase had never been 
s© great as in that year ; no fewer than 3,421 agricultural co-operative so* 
deties had been formed. But from the total number have to be deducted 
427 societies which had been dissolved and 2,318 societies in territories in 
the north, east and west which, as a result of the Peace Treaty, ceased to 
belong to Germany. These were divided as follows ; (>5 in East Prussia ; 
412 in West Prussia ; 939 in Posen; 139 in Schleswig-Holstein and 763 in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The net increase in the number of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive sodeties was, therefore, 676. 

b regard to the collaboration between the agricultural co-operative 
sodeties and other economic organizations, it was stated that the co-oper¬ 
ative societies were well disposed to work together with the class and eco¬ 
nomic organisations of the rural population for the benefit of that popula¬ 
tion. They asked, however, for the possibility of free and independent de¬ 
velopment within the limits of their own field of action. 

given by the agricultural co-operative sodeties in the gradual 
abolition of the limitations placed on the public economy is worth noting.* 
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Such aid was given particularly in connection with the contracts for the 
supply of potatoes. * 

The situation of the 2,138 dairy societies affiliated to the National 
■Federation still remains serious. Some improvement in their position is 
expected from the suppression of all restrictions relating to contracts. 

As to the spirit which animated the meeting, it is sufficient to note the 
following passage from the rc]>ort: “ Between capitalism and socialism, the 
two opposing force so often spoken of to-day, co-operation represents the 
golden mean. The future is with free co-operation. 'On this road all 
groups may meet; only thus can they proceed together in peaceful work on 
behalf of the whole people, producer and consumer alike. ” 

It was decided to hold next year's General Meeting of the Federation 
at Liibeck. 


* 

* * 


a. THU POSITION OK TI 1 R AGRICULTURAL CO-OPRRATIVK SOCIICTIUS ON 
1 AUGUST iijju. *— DtutsLlu'lamlwirtechdftlichi' (renoisinschatofoesse, No. if>. Beilin, 
y» Auqw-l 


According to a statement published in the Dcittwher Reichwnzciqer 
389 co-operative societies were formed in July 1920, of which 197 were agri¬ 
cultural societies. They may be thus classified: 

be) agricultural banks ; 

39 societies for purchase and sale; 

4 co-operative dairies; 

85 miscellaneous co-operative societies. 

The form of limited liability was adopted by zb agricultural banks, 
35 societies for purchase and sale, and 74 miscellaneous societies. The re¬ 
mainder adopted the form of unlimited liability. 

The number of societies dissolved was 24, thus classified : 

5 agricultural banks; 

1 society for purchase and sale; 

1 co-operative dairy ; 

T7 miscellaneous societies. 

The net increase in the number of agricultural co-operative societies 
was thus 173. 

On 1 August 1920, 3,555 societies were removed from the list of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies of the German Empire as no longer belong¬ 
ing to the Empire on account of the cessions of territory in East Prussia, 
West Prussia, Posen and Schleswig-Holstein. Taking account of this fact, 
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there were on i August 1920, according to the statistics of the German Na¬ 
tional Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

86 central co-operative societies; 

18,379 agricultural banks; 

3,781 societies for purchase and sale ; 

3,311 co-operative dairies ; 

6,276 miscellaneous societies. 

or 31,833 agricultural co-operative societies in all. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND IN 1918 AND 1919. — REPORTS 
op the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society for the periods from ist 
January to 31st December 1918 and from ist January to 31ST December 1919. 
Edinburgh, 1919 and 1920. — The Scottish Smallholder , Vol. VII, Nos. 78 and 79. 
Edinburgh, x March and 1 April 1920. 

The promotion of agricultural co-operation in Scotland is carried on 
by two propagandist bodies, the Scottish Agricultural Organisation So¬ 
ciety and the Scottish Smallholders Organisation. Of these the former 
organizes co-operation amongst all classes of fanners; the latter only 
amongst small holders. While the Scottish Agricultural Organisation 
Society publishes full reports, the Smallholders Organisation has not, 
hitherto, issued reports containing details of th$ work of the societies 
it has formed. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. — Partially arrested 
during the War, the work of this society began to show renewed activity 
even before its eondusion. 

The Sodety receives a grant from the Development Fund equal in 
amount to the total sums received from other sources, with a maximum 
limit of £1000. In 1918 the grant was £755 and in 1919, £842. In the 
latter year the .Sodety also recdved a grant of £150 from the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland for the purpose of appointing a Gaelic-speaking 
organizer. 

General Progress . —In 1918,21 new agricultural co-operative societies 
were formed and in 1919, 19 new sodeties. 

The total number of affiliated sodeties at the end of 1919 was 174. 

The following table gives statistics of the membership, share capital, 
and turnover of the sodeties in 1918 and 1919. The statistics being by 
no means complete (especially those for 1919) we give in respect of each 
item the number of sodeties to which it relates. 
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Table I. — Membership, Share Capital and Turnover of Societies 
affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society. 




1918 


19H) 


Nutubex 
of Societies 
furnishing 
lctums 

Total 

Number 
of Societies 
iumishing 
le turns 

Total 

Membership . 

120 

10,961 

71 

7,864 



£ s d 


’ ~£ s d 

Paid-up Share Capital . . 

X12 

23,016 6 r 

60 

17,052 10 4 

Trade Turnover: 





Poultry and Fqgs 

4 * 

118,640 19 4 i/ 2 

3 * 

88,422 15 o*/a 

Dairy Produce. 

o 

4 10,606 x I */a 

2 

123,300 t8 2 

Agricultural Produce and 
Requisites. 

07 

355 ,625 4 8 7 a 

6t 

373 A 32 IX 4 7 a 

Total Turnover . . . 

102 

884,881 5 2 v* 

68 

^584,846 4 7 


Co-operative Dairy Societies. — The co-operative dairy societies which, 
for the most part, take the form of milk-depots, continue to be notably 
successful Being treated in a manner which enables it to be conveyed 
long distances with safety, the milk handled by a well-equipped co-oper¬ 
ative depot finds a less restricted market than does that of the ordinary 
individual dairy farm. losses from over-supply and fluctuating demand 
are also largely avoided since the depots make arrangements for the pro¬ 
fitable utilization of surplus milk and so are able to supply the distributors 
in quantities suited to varying requirements. 

The following table shows the turnover of seven of the largest co-oper¬ 
ative dairy societies in Scotland from 1912 to 1914 and from 1917 to 1919. 
Figures for 1915 and 191b arc not available, as the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society did not collect statistics for those years. 

The Galston Co-operative Association (Ayrshire) may be taken as 
typical of the co-operative milk-depots. It handles about 4,000 gallons 
of milk i>cr day in summer and about z,ooo gallons per day in winter. 
Of the summer milk 2,000 gallons are conveyed by motor lorry to Glasgow 
and 2,000 gallons are made into cheese. The cost of transport of the milk 
is about id. per gallon. For the utilization of the by-products of checsc- 
maldng the Association has erected a piggery at which it feeds nearly 
300 pigs. 

A federation of the co-operative milk-depots regulates the trade of 
the various societies, prevents injurious competition between them and 
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Tabus II. —Tuvnovev of the Ltt/ger Co-opeyotu'e Do ivy Societies. 


Turnover 


Xame ot society 

Date of 

1 


1917 1918 


registration 

19 “ | * 9*3 

_ KJI 4 

1019 



£ “ £ 

£ | 

r i ; '« 


Dunlop. 

1908 

1 16,13316,510 16,935! 33,501' 45.089 

58,047 

Dugtnii. 

1908 

13,99914,634 

14,808, 

39,055 36,981 

50,501 

Rowallan. 

1908 

13,082 13,536! X4,j 85 

28,936 40,000 

— 

Stewarton. 

I9IO 

16,796 19,390 

21.355 

,40,906 56,7161 

1 — 

Kilmaurs 

I9IO 

, 17,832 18,212 

17,738 

\ 57,197 70,7C>4 80,331 

Fenwick. 

19II 

| - - 

— 

1 22,331! 25,453 44,720 

Galston 

1815 

, - — 

— 

146,781 79,000 

— 


takes steps to promote their joint action and to secure their common 
interests. 

Egg-collectim> Societies . — The societies for the collection and sale of 
eggs are also very successful. They were formed in districts where small 
holdings prevail and many of them are to be found in the islands. In the 
island of South Uist there are nine such societies and in 1918 they sold 
eggs to the value of £7,241. The total rental of the districts covered 
by these societies is only £3,556, or less than half the value of the eggs sold. 

The turnover of 14 typical egg-collecting societies was £24,671 in 
1918 and £24,052 in 1919. The apparent falling-off was more than ac¬ 
counted for by the control of prices ; in 1919 the prices for first grade eggs 
ranged from 2s. iod. to 5s. per dozen and in 1918 from 3s. to 6s. id., the 
last-mentioned price being obtained before the control was established. 

The Farm and Poultry Produce Federation acts as a selling agency 
for the egg-collecting societies. Its turnover fell from £54,282 in 1918 to 
£46,916 in 1919 but this is explained by the difference in prices and by 
the fact that, owing to the control, the societies were enabled to obtain 
the same prices at their own doors as they could obtain through the Fed¬ 
eration, so that for a time it was only the surplus which was sent to the 
Federation. 

Marketing and Preservation oj Fruit . — Under a scheme apptoved 
by the Ministry of Food, societies were formed during the War in certain 
districts for the preservation, by bottling or in the form of jam, of quanti¬ 
ties of fruit which, while too small to be usefully marketed separately, 
were in excess ot the amounts for which sugar could be obtained by in¬ 
dividual growers. The societies collected the surplus fruit from the small 
growers and where transport was convenient sent it to jam factories. 
In other cases committees of ladies converted the fruit into jam. Though 
started as a war measure, it is hoped that these societies will serve a lasting 
purpose. 

Purchase of Requisites . — The societies for the supply of agricultural 
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equisites <lid a total business ot about £750,000 in 1918 and in 1919 there 
was a substantial increase in the volume of business transacted, notably* 
in the purchase ot fertilizers* 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society gives considerable 
assistance to those of its affiliated societies of which the members are for 
the most part small holders in obtaining quotations for supplies of feeding 
stuffs, manures and other commodities. The larger societies usually 
make their own arrangements but are advised as to the best available 
sources of supply and quotations are obtained for them if they so desire. 

In the Orkney Islands and in the West and South of Scotland, there 
are Joint Committees for Purchase, by means of which local societies 
obtain the advantages which result from combining the buying orders 
of a wide district. The purchase of agricultural seeds through these com¬ 
mittees showed a considerable increase in 1919. 

A huu Devdohmevts . - Five societies had, by the end of 1919, adopted 
schemes for tlxe acquisition of mechanical haulage and threshing plant. 

Difficulty having been experienced in obtaining the services of com¬ 
petent blacksmiths in certain districts the local societies have undertaken 
the provision of co-operative smithies. 

The Scottish Smallholders On*ti n isu flan , — This Society was formed 
in U)ij. Its professed objects are the education ot vsmall holder,? and the 
development of 44 group consciousness ” among them, and the promotion 
ol co-operation is an essential part of its programme. In the Report 
presented to the annual general meeting held in March 1918 it was stated 
that i(x> registered trading societies had been formed, besides 7 local 
credit societies, 2(> stock breeding societies and 24 live stock insurance soc¬ 
ieties I11 addition about 80 Local committees had been formed, which 
do some trading and may eventually become registered societies. A year 
later the number of registered societies had risen to 200. The Smallholders 
Organisation has formed three central agencies - -the Scottish Central 
Markets, Ltd., through which the local societies can buy their requisites 
and sell tlieii produce ; the Scottish Central Land Bank, Ltd., which had 
made advances to local credit societies chiefly for the purpose of assisting 
their members to purchase sheep under schemes of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture for Scotland ; and the Scottish Central Insurance Society, Ltd., which 
was established in tqrb and has as its principal object the development 
of a live stock insurance scheme with low-rated premiums for members 
of local societies affiliated to the Smallholders Organisation. Some par¬ 
ticulars of the working of these three agencies were given in our issue 
of June iqitt. 

SWITOCRLAND. 

Tim SWISS PEASANTS* UNION ANI) THE SWISS PEASANTS’ SKCRETARI AT IN ion,. 

-• ViNcvr-onrjxiteMi; rapi»ort annum, mr ComitIj diructour or, i,’IJnion suissi: uta i»a\- 
sans nr %n Secretariat dus paysans sitissrs. Publications du Secit-tariat <k\s puysatis 
suishvs. No. 50. IUu^% 10<20. 

At the beginning of the business year iqiq, the Swiss Peasants’ Union 
numbered jx sections with a total of 2^,412 members. In t()i8 there were 
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32 sections and 244,120 members ; thus for 1919 there was an increase of 
91,120 members as compared with 1918. During the year 11 new sections 
were added to the 31, but as these sections did not pay their quota until 1920 
they are not counted with those of 19x9. The societies of the Union which 
show a considerable increase in numbers over 1918 axe the following: 

1918 19x9 


Swiss Agricultural Society. 65,809 7 ° > 3^5 

Federation of the Agricultural Societies of Ro¬ 
mance Switzerland. 28,229 33,856 

Federation of the Cheese-making Societies of 

North-west Switzerland. 7,687 xo,ooo 

Federation of the Societies for the Utilization of 

Milk of Central Switzerland. 6,800 8,000 

Argau Federation of Cheese-making Societies . 4,560 5.640 

Thurgau Federation of Cheese-making Societies 6,030 7,000 


The year 1919 was characterized in Switzerland by the revocation 
of many provisions made to meet the conditions of war economy, and the 
Union insisted successfully on the abolition of special regulations made by 
the Federal Council on agricultural questions. 

On the question of the introduction of voluntary insurance against ac¬ 
cidents, the Union formulated the wishes of agriculturists, but the last word 
belongs to the National Assembly, which has not yet come to a decision 
on this subject. 

To all questions in which agriculture is interested the Union has brought 
its contribution of experience, inquiries, and activity. Thus proposals have 
been brought forward respecting the customs tariff, the new financial pro¬ 
visions for the benefit of the Confederation, the institution of a bank to give 
financial guarantees to agricultural labourers and small farmers, insurance 
against old age and invalidity, the institution of a central office of the feder¬ 
ations of agricultural syndicates, the cattle census of 1920, the foundation 
of a Swiss Institute of Public Economy, etc. 

Equally efficacious were the labours of the offices depending on the 
Union: the Office of Information respecting Prices; the Estimate Office, to 
which was added a service to act as intermediary in purchases, sales and 
lettings of rural holdings; the Office of Information as to Insurance against 
Accidents and Illness; the Office of Agricultural Works, and the Office for 
Consultation as to Agricultural Machinery . 


The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate in 1919 worked according to this pro¬ 
gramme : (1) Preparatory labours in view of the revision of the customs tariff 
and commercial treaties; (2) researches into the returns of Swiss agriculture; 
(3) researches in regard to double book-keeping; (4) collection of model 
rules and forms in use by agricultural associations; (5) publifcation of a 
model letting agreement; (6) re-organisation of the archives and of the 
library; (7) inquiry into the wages of agricultural labourers; (8) inquiry into 
the state of association with regard to every crop. 
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FRANCE. 

AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL INSURANCE FROM 1914 TO 1919. 

SOURCE (OFFICXAX): 

Rapport du Ministre de l’Agriculture au President de la Republiqud j?ran$aise 

rtUR LC PONCnONNI^MENT DE 3 SOCI&TKS D’ASSURANCES BT DE REASSURANCES MUTUELLES 

aoricolus mz xgii| A 1919. Paris 19.20, 

Agricultural mutual insurance societies suffered heavily from the war, 
not only in the invaded regions, where many of them have completely 
disappeared, but ihrottghoul the whole of the country. Many of the man¬ 
agers and treasurers of these associations were mobilized. As a general 
rule, it was impossible for the remaining agriculturists, old men, women 
and children, anxious, before all else, to perform day by day the most 
urgent labours, to take the place of tire absent ones in carrying on agri¬ 
cultural mutual insurance institutions. Besides this, the scourges, usually 
so much dreaded by agriculturists, fire, hail, cattle disease, etc. consti¬ 
tuted a menace much less terrible than that which was hanging over them 
throughout the war. During the war years the attention of cultivators 
was much less turned towards the necessity of insuring crops and cattle, 
and this state of affairs was not favourable to the extension of insurance 
institutions. Notwithstanding this, on 31 December 1919, instead of 
a total number of 11,687 societies, which were in existence in 1912, we 
find 14,400 societies which had received subsidies. This shows how great 
was the viridity of these associations, and what would have been their 
progress had these seven years been years or peace. t It must also be 
observed that a certain number of societies which had ceased working 
have been re-ooustilutcd. 

The legislature, desirous of encouraging in every way the organization 
and development of mutvuil insurance against the various agricultural 
risks, has continued each year to place at the disposal of the Minister of 
Agriculture credit to allow of granting subsidies to these societies. But 
this credit, which up to 1914 was continually increasing (at that time it 
was 1,540,000 francs) was considerably reduced during the war years: 
for 1918 it was not more than 500,000 francs. As soon as the war was 
over the legislature again showed its desire to encourage agricultural 
mutual insurance as largely as before, by granting a credit tor this purpose, 
of 900,000 francs, increased to 1,400,000 francs in the budget of 1930. 
This encouragement is reserved for societies which reinsure their risks, 
to the exclusion of those which prefer to remain isolated. For the local 
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mutual societies existing or about to be founded in a department or dis¬ 
trict where as yet there is no re-insurance society, there is the possibility 
of re-insuring in one of the societies in Paris which re-insure directly local 
societies which are not situated within the sphere of action of any re¬ 
insurance society, until such an institution can be formed. 

By virtue of a decree ot 16 March 1920 subsidies are granted on the 
advice of a permanent distribution committee, composed of representa¬ 
tives of Parliament, of constituted bodies and great administrations of the 
State, as well as of the associations directly interested. This committee 
may also be consulted as to various questions of a general character con¬ 
cerning the organization and working of agricultural mutual insurance 
and re-insurance institutions. 


§ 1. Development of the societies. 


The 14,400 agricultural mutual insurance societies scattered through¬ 
out the whole territory may be thus divided : 1 


Societies subsidized on 


31 December 1897. . 

1,484 

Societies formed in 1898 

no 

» » 1899 

34 i 

» » 1900 

343 

» » 1901 

39 b 

» >* 1902 

460 

* » 1903 

737 

1904 

1,103 

1905 

x.ixO 

1906 

r,i 3 S 

1907 

1,048 


Societies formed in 1908 

977 

» 

» 

1909 

784 

>> 

» 

1910 

(76 

» 

» 

19x1 

</>3 

v> 

ft 

1912 

884 

» 


1913 

yo2 

» 

> 

19x4 

57* 


» 

1915 

98 

»> 

» 

191(1 

48 

ft 

» 

1917 

3 * 

» 

» 

1918 

98 

* 

» 

19x9 

X27 


These societies may be subdivided as follows according to the risks 
which they cover: 


Societies for insurance against mortality of live-stock.... 
Societies for re-insurance * against mortality of live-stock . . 
Societies for insurance against risks of fire in agriculture . . 
Societies for re-insurane against risks of fire in agriculture . 

Societies for insurance against hail. 

Societies for insurance against accidents in agriculture . 
Societies for re-insurance against accidents in agriculture . 


10,071 

76 

4.I-H 

J 5 

28 

<>5 

1 


^he number of societies varies considerably from department to 
department. Landes comes first with 1270 societies, then Haute-Marne 
with 817, Haute-Sadne (578), Basses-Pyrenees (518), Pas de Calais (430) 
Vosges (400), Jura (394), Doubs (392), Isere (388). Corsica comes last with 
three. The position of each department for each class of society is shown 
in the following table. 
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Table I. —* Distribution according to Departments and Nature of Risks 
Covered of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies which have Re¬ 
ceived Subsidies up to 31 December 1919. 


societies 


DEPARTMENTS 


firing insuring .. m 

S . insuri “S in3urlu « against accidents fire 

ity against against - _ . re-in- 

of . te-in- xnent 

live- flre haU local J***' saxance surance 
stock saImee 


Ain . 

Aisne.• 

Allict. 

Alpcs (Basses-). 

Alpes (iTautes-). 

Alpes-Maritimes. 

Ardfcche . 

Ardennes. 

Attege. 

Aube. 

Aude. 

Aveyron. 

Bouches^du-Rhdnc . . . 

Calvados. 

Cantal. 

Chorentc. 

ChaTente-Inf6ricure - . . 

Cher. 

Coxr&c. 

Corsica. 

C6te-tf*Or. 

C6tes-du-Nofd. 

Creuse. 

Dordogne. 

Doubs. 

Drdme. 

Bure. 

Eurc-et-Loir 

Finist&re. 

Oard. 

Carried forward . . 
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Tabus I [continuation). — Distribution according to Departments and Na¬ 
ture of Risks Covered of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies which 
have Received Subsidies up to 31 December 1919. 


departments 

SOCIETIES 

totau 

number 

in 

depart¬ 

ment 

insuring 

against 

mortal¬ 

ity 

of) 

Hve- 

stock 

insuring 

against 

fire 

insuring 

insuring 
against accidents 

live¬ 

stock 

re-in¬ 

surance 

fixe 

re-in¬ 

surance 

against 

bail 

local 

re-in¬ 

surance 

Brought forward . . . 

2,208 

X.25I 

9 

5 

_ 

22 

9 

3,504 

Haute-Garonne ..... 

IIO 

18 

— 

E3I 

■ 

I 

X 

X30 

Gets.. 

196 

49 

— 

Kill 

I 

2 

I 

248 

Gironde . .. 

73 

76 

1 

if 

1 


■ 

1 51 

H£xanlt. 

I 

67 

— 

mm 

I 


■ 

69 

me-et-Vilaine.. 

109 

8 

— 

I 

1 

■CS 

■ 

xx8 

Iadre . 

9 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Kip 

1 

10 

Indre-et-Iyoire. 

96 

1 

— 

53 

X 


1 

151 

Is£re. 

206 

181 

— 

— 

— 


1 

388 

Jura. .. 

292 

ZOO 

— 

— 

— 

•vv’: 

1 

394 

Uandes. 

1,255 

13 

2 

— 

— 

1 %M 

B 

1,270 

Uoir-et-Cher. 

169 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

170 

Uoire. 

33 

142 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

177 

I#oire (Haute-). 

28 

5 

— 

— 

~ 

II 

— 

34 

I#oire-Inf6rieure. .... 

138 

13 


— 



—- 

151 

Uoiret. 

180 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

B 

— 

i8x 

X,ot. j 

99 

14 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

114 

Uot-et-Garonne. 

32 

12 

I 

— 

— 

n 

— 

45 

Uoz£re. 

39 

39 

— 

— 

— 

B 

— 

79 

Maine-et-lyoire. 

68 

3 

— 

1 

— 

1 


72 

Handle ........ 

80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

_ 

80 

Marne ..... ... 

26 

— 


... 

_ 

is 

m 

28 

Marne (Haute-). 

381 

432 

I 


— 

2 

X 

817 

Mayenne. 

21 

3 

— 

— 

— 

WM 

X 

25 

Meurthe-et-Moselle . . . 

204 

• 59 

I 

~ 

■ 

m 

_ 

263 

Meuse.. 

132 

— 

I 

— 

1 

B 

X 

*34 

Morbifaan . 

27 

9 

_ 

— 

_ 

X 

_ 

37 

Nidvre. I . . 

13 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

z8 

Non!. 

101 

9 

X 

— 

.— 

2 

— 

113 

Qbe. . . .. 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

xo 

Carried forward . . . 

6,336 

2,509 

18 

60 

X 

41 

x8 

8,983 
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Table I (1 continuation ). — Distribution according to Departments and Na¬ 
ture of Risks Covered of Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies which 
have Received Subsidies up to 31 December 19x9. 


societies 


departments 


insuiing 

S3! Curin'? insuitai 
ity against against 

live- &e «*H 
stock 


insuring 
against accidents 

local 

re-in- 

surance 





TOTAL 

number 

in 

depart¬ 

ment 
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§ 2 . Mutual LIVE STOCK INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 


Among mutual insurance societies which, have received subsidies, 
the most numerous are those against mortality of live-stock. They num¬ 
ber 10,071. 

The table below shows the progress since 1897 of assisted mutual in¬ 
surance companies against mortality in cattle. 


Table II. — Progress of Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies. 


On 31 December 

Number of societies 

Number of members 

Value 

of capital insured 

1897 . 

1,469 

87,072 

francs 

59,168,334 

1898.. 

1,578 

94,546 

62,449,269 

1899 . 

1 .917 

117,292 

86,724,510 

1900. 

2,264 

135,817 

106,807,194 

1901 . 

2,646 

155,496 

*29,775,867 

1902 . 

3,102 

178,920 

*58,999,954 

1903 . 

3,811 

209,490 

I 94 ,° 3 l, 4°3 

1904 .. 

4,824 

275,576 

278,960,543 

1905 . 

5,765 

3*8,146 

33 °* 545 » 4 2 9 

1906 . 

6,422 

346,901 

372,8*5,500 

1907 -. 

6,982 

389,478 

4 * 7 , 477,023 

1908 . 

7,569 

403,984 

471,311,340 

1909 . 

8,044 

424,633 

5 * 3 , 532,254 

I9IO. 

8,380 

456,561 

557,887,608 

I9II. 

8,869 

473,747 

605,251,815 

1912. 

9,270 

488,357 

624,205,530 

1913 . 

9,681 

501,946 

632 , 735,557 

1914 . 

9 , 97 * 

503,723 

628,994,520 

1915 . 

9,998 

506,003 

645,091,810 

1916 . 

10,008 

506,499 

645,747,550 

1917 . 

10,014 

499,725 

645 ,* 83,993 

1918. 


500,784 

64f.281.885 

1919 . 

■il 

503,056 

649 , 179.705 


The number and importance of the societies in the various depart¬ 
ments are shown below: 
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Tabus III. —* Position according to Departments 
of Mutual Live Stock Insurance Societies on ix December 1919. 


Dcpoitmcufe 

Societies 

Members 

Capitol insured 

Ain.. 

243 

14,157 

18,409,325 

Aisne. 

73 

2*004 

2,722,960 

Allier ....... 

37 

1,139 

1,881,945 

Alpes (Basses-) . • 

47 

1,142 

1,099,600 

Alpes (Halites-) . . 

99 

4.434 

3,697,077 

Alpes-Mari times . . 

13 

934 

698,450 

Ard^che. 

64 

1,691 

1,170,260 

Ardennes ..... 

83 

2,463 

4,937,770 

An6ge. 

*53 

2,596 

2,672,935 

Aube.. 

79 

4,139 

5,550,690 

Aude. 

23 

931 

1,021,500 

Aveyron. 

10 

186 

510,995 

Boucbes-du-RliOne. 

5 

465 

533,325 

Calvados. 

21 

795 

2,143,190 

Cantal. 

8 

265 

1,066,085 

Cfaaxente. 

114 

13,874 

11,851,840 

Charenie-Xnf6rieure 

138 

13,069 

12,859,435 

Cher. 

45 

i, 4 H 

2,47*,225 

Cortdze. 

30 

1,220 

1,271,695 

Corsica. 

3 

106 

54,015 

Cdte d'Gr. 

159 

6,828 

X 1,606,335 

cates-du-Nord, . . 


n ,335 

12,326,540 

Creuse. 

24 

*95 

1.256,515 

Dordogne. . 

47 

3,333 

5,087,070 

Doubs . . . 

266 

6,187 

*3,383,228 

Drdmc . . . 

92 

7,025 

6,725,288 

Eure .... 

42 

1,790 

5,814,380 

Eure-ct-I # oire 

196 

22,054 

37,792,842 

Binist&re . , 

99 

8,293 

14,235,470 

Card .... 

*7 

432 

281,750 

Garonne (Haute-) 

no 

2,293 

3,901,810 

Gets. 

196 

7,237 

10,9x0,904 

Gironde. . . . 

73 

5,760 

3,764,530 

lKtuatt. . . . 

X 

*5 

X7,ioo 

Hle-et-Vilaine . 

X09 

6,916 

8,6x0,680 

Indie. 

9 

483 

*,250,740 

Indre-et-X*oire. 

96 

8,378 

*3,674,325 

Isdre. 

206 

2,601 

7 , 693,560 

Jura. 

292 

9 , 98 o 

*5,520,350 

Xnndes .... 

1,255 

64,552 

29,020,892 

I/)ir-et-Cher, . 

169 

X 2 ,Il 6 

*0,293,5*0 

I^oire. 

33 

945 

*, 456,750 

I<oire (Haute-) 

28 

1,255 

676,465 

Xyoire-Xnfdrieure 

138 

13,980 

22,548,320 

I.oiret .... 

x8o 

9,h8 

9,809,340 

Carried forward . . . 

5,103 

280,725 

324,283,011 
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Table III ( continuation). — Position according to Departments 
of Mutual Ltve Stock Insurance Societies on 31 December 1919. 


Departments 


Brought forward 

Itot . 

I^ot-et-Garonne 
IfOzdre . - . . 

Maine-et-I/oire. 

Blanche. . . . 

Maine .... 

Marne (Haute-) . . 

Mayenne . 

Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Meuse. 

Morbihan. 

Ni&vte. 

Nord.. 

Oise. 

Ome.. 

Pas-de-Calais , . . 

Ptty-de-Ddme . . . 

Pyr£n£es (Basses-) 

Pyrfinies (Hautes-). 
Pyrfen6es-Orientales 
Haut-RMn .... 

Rhdne.. 

Hante-Sadne .... 

Sadne-et-X^oire. . . . 

Saxthe.. 

Savoie. 

Savoie (Haute-) , 

Seine. 

Seme-Inf&ieure , 

Seine-et-Mame . 

Seine-et-Oise . . 

Sevres (Deux-). . 

Somme. 

Tam. 

Tam-et-Garonne. 

Var. 

Vauduse .... 

Vendfe. .... 

Vienne. 

Vienne (Haute-l. 

Vosges. 

Yonne. 


Total 


Societies 

Members 

Capital insured 



francs - 

5,103 

280,725 

324.283,011 

99 

4,213 

4.099,640 

32 

1,837 

2.1,1.515 

39 

551 

449,030 

68 

5,591 

8,797,085 

80 

7,391 

13.269,025 

26 

1,969 

2.294,7 75 

381 

6,606 

12,952,750 

21 

2,246 

5,891,125 

204 

6,622 

6,394,270 

132 

3,748 

4,536,330 

27 

2,258 

2,007485 

13 

418 

784,170 

XOI 

4,812 

11,213,265 

10 

177 

908,990 

39 

3,566 

8,594,139 

308 

9,003 

10,852,695 

134 

3,391 

3,242,220 

289 

11,598 

*3,083,773 

82 

2,542 

2,853,060 

6 

198 

302,725 

49 

1,842 

*.772,350 

77 

2,824 

3,3*7,215 

418 

2,682 

*5,922,850 

224 

18,108 

* 0,338445 : 

90 

8 ,*79 

* 0 , 174,745 

206 

9,225 

9 , 251,842 

227 

14,899 

* 7 ,305,<70 

I 

92 

8*,740 

93 

2,845 

5 , 349 ,oio 

50 

2,2x4 

8 , 349 , 0 X 0 

79 

3,695 

6,7*8,325 

85 

4 , 34 * 

*4,602,875 

338 

**, 94 ° 

**. 893,940 

49 

970 

*,223,015 

35 

1,140 

*,918,4x0 

43 

975 

*, 555,070 

4 

320 

233 , 7 *o 

240 

24,077 

33,786,280 

19 

*,2 57 

26,632,635 

35 

1,718 

3 . 5 * 3,075 

248 

**,*75 

*°,* 45,*75 

267 

12,326 

* 7 . 097,735 

10,071 

503,056 

649.,* 79,905 
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As will be seen, tbe departments at present containing the largest 
number of mutual live stock insurance companies which have received 
subsidies are: Landes (1,255), Haute-Sadne (418), Haute-Mame (381), 
Somme (338), Pas de Calais (308), Jura (29a) and Basses-Pyrenees (289). 

In the second degree we find the re-insurance societies, the progress 
of which is shown in the following table: 


Table IV. — Progress of Subsidized Live Stock Re-insurance Societies. 


Years 

Number 
of re-insurance 
societies 

Number 

of 

affiliated 
local societies 

Value of capital 

re-insured 




italics 

1901. 

6 

106 

4,581,770 

.. 

10 

203 

8,708,240 

1903. 

14 

631 

17,687,184 

1904. 

x8 

917 

32,413,226 

1905 . 

29 

1,373 

61,853,075 

1906. 

33 

1,719 

86,956,088 

I 9°7 . 

44 

2,200 

105,856,975 

1908. 

53 

2,731 

124,671437 

1909 . 

55 

2,886 

133,168,042 

1910.* . 

58 

3,<>55 

153.900,785 

I 9 II. 

65 

3,413 

172.147,315 

1912.* 

68 

3 , 5*8 

I 74 , 245 ,K 8 

19*3 . 

7 i 

3,620 

176.355440 

1914. 

75 

3,335 

158,240,000 

1915 . 

75 

3,250 

X47,240,000 

1916. 

75 

3,420 

*53,250,000 

1917. 

75 

3,105 

* 51 , 345,000 

19x8. 

75 

2,997 

* 75 , 240,560 

1919. 

75 

, 2,887 

183,414,346 


The very variable importance of these societies appears in the above 
table. Some only comprise two or three affiliated societies, sometimes 
with less than one hundred members. But it should here be added that 
besides the regional re-insurance societies there are in the third degree 
two banks for re-insurance against mortality of live stock, the one subsi¬ 
dized: the National Society for the Re-insurance of Mutual Agricultural 
Societies, x8 Rue Crenelle, Paris, to which are affiliated 22 departmental 
or regional re-insurance societies representing 1,731 local societies with 
28,825 members and a capital of 77,496,740 francs; the other, not subsi¬ 
dized, is the Central Society for Mutual Agricultural Insurance, 8 Rue 
d’Ath&nes, Paris, to which are affiliated 3 regional re-insurance societies 
and 2x4 local societies, insuring 7,873 head of cattle for a value of 
6,x88,X36 francs, and 740 horses for a value of 762,275 francs. 
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Table V ( continuation). — Subsidised Livestock Reinsurance Societies 
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§ 3. Mutual fire insurance societies. 

Mutual fire insurance societies come in order of importance immedia¬ 
tely, after those for live stock insurance. In these societies the members 
may be divided into two categories. There are first the effective members, 
actually insuring capital. Next, a large number of agriculturists, connected 
with insurance societies, belong nevertheless to mutual societies as ex¬ 
pectant members, awaiting the expiration of their policies, and stating the 
amount of capital which they will then have to insure . These distinctions 
appear in the following table, which shows the progress of the subsidized 
mutual agricultural fire insurance societies. 

Tabi,E VI. — Progress of Subsidized 
Mutual Agricultural Fire insurance Societies . 


On 31 December 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number of members 

Value of capital 

1188 


I 






fiance* 

francs 

1902 . 

5 

— 

534 

— 

3,652,116 

1903 . 

27 

— 

2,674 

— 

20,181,502 

1904. 

in 

— 

5>93° 

— 

42,403,730 

1905 . 

2 73 

— 

12,437 

— 

101,972,610 

1906. 

740 

— 

28,091 

— 

239,137,850 



effective 

expectant 

insured 

to bc'insurcd 

1907 . 

1,208 

29,218 

19,795 

254.755,365 

243,496,815 

1908. 

1,598 

44,935 

27,014 

261,788,621 

330,998,098 

1909. 

1,901 

49,551 

30,785 

476,886,664 

443,636,295 

1910. 

j 2,228 

63,826 

35,580 

643,576,830 

466,816,825 

ign. 

2,662 

68,900 

43,840 

693,487,705 

591,012,650 

1912. 

3,387 

92,035 

43,451 

X,050,457,801 

562,8x9,991 

1913. 

3,834 

96,872 

50,179 

X,100,753,206 

645,6.«,631 

1914. 

4,°ia 

99,266 

53,848 

x,X25.X75,ooo 

696,833,441 

1915. 

4,t>39 

99,495 

54,2x4 

x,x*7,594,X25 

701,462,573 

1916. 

4,054 

99,726 

54,420 

x,130,349,136 

705,008,900 

1917 . 

4,066 

^99,fyi 

54,534 

x,*31,574,431 

706,282,365 

1918 ...... 

4,084 

“• 100,067"' 

54,698 

x,X 35 , 575-582 

709 , 597 ,X 74 

1919 . 

4,*23 

100,341» 

54,800 

1,136,442,239 

711,818,82 


Nineteen departments are without a mutual fire insurance company. 
On the other hand, there are 432 in Haute-Marae, 240 in Deux-S$vres , 
227 m Basses-Pyrenees, 198 in Drdme, 181 in Isfre, 177 in Aube, 156 in 
Haute-Sadne, 150 in the Vosges. 5 

™«^ ble VXI siows tbe P osition °f various departments in this 
respect. 
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Tabub VII. — Statistics as at 31 December 1919 
of Subsidized Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Societies , 



Departments 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number of members 

Capital insured 

effective 

expectant 

effective 

expectant 


Ain. 

83 

t 

8,136 

2,414 

francs 

89,050,727 

francs 

9,050,727 

Aisne. 

55 

1,127 

526 

10,968,795 

7.257,840 


21 

103 

230 

1,092,200 

3,476,050 

Alpes (Basses-). 

19 

446 

112 

3,873,830 

1 , 4 X 1,610 

Alpes (Hautefc-). 

47 

942 

512 

4,339,580 

209,500 

Alpes-Maritimes. 

— 

— 

— 

Ard£che . 

101 

3,0x6 

i, 32 i 

23,198,280 

13,605,355 

Ardennes. 

— 

— 


— 


Ari^ge. 

6 

153 

3 

524,450 

6,500 

Aube. 

177 

3 , 2 ix 

1,737 

31,710,021 

28,839,264 

Aude. 

49 

1,735 

1,027 

36,504,731 

27,784,690 

Avcyron. 

140 

2,316 

2,494 

24,117,385 

36403,020 

Bouchcs-du-Rhdne. 

29 

792 

268 

9.928,465 

3,597,165 

Calvados. 

2 

9 

36 

463,310 

1,836,950 

Cantal. 

12 

271 

180 

3,281,910 

1,833,233 

Cbarente.. 

_ 

— 

— 


Charente* InfGrieure. 

19 

645 

433 

9,360,980 

7,147,193 

Cher. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Corr&se. 

8 

185 

82 

1,685,530 

723,050 

Corse. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

C6te-d*Or.. . 

45 

660 

536 

8 . 909,990 

8,841,610 

Cdtes-du-Nord .. 

7 

167 

115 

931,800 

723,060 

Crease. 

5 

32 

52 

913,030 

853,710 

Dordogne . 

4 

56 

ii 

492,000 

102,000 

Doubs. . 

123 

1,255 

1,132 

12,942,200 

14,302,715 

Drdme .. 

X9B 

6,256 

2,762 

7 S, 332.233 

35 , 679,107 

Bure . 

_ 

—— 

—- 

— 

— 

Eurc-et-I/Oir . 

—. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FinisWre . 

JO 

957 

1,222 

14,561,073 

13,893,779 

Gard . 

61 

1,781 

1,078 

24,194,428 

X 9 , 530,240 

Garonne (Ilautc-) . 

18 

22 X 

286 

2,191,980 

| 5,002,790 

Gers . 

49 

322 

461 

2,386,290 

5,702,880 

Gironde , *. 

76 

824 

2,402 

12,404,190 

16,827,351 

H6rault . 

07 

X ,963 

1,422 

41,060,185 

37 , 535,725 

XUe-et-Viloinc. 

8 

XX 7 

76 

1,124,850 

1,023,750 

Indre. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—■ 

Indre-et-I^ire . 

X 

X78 

12 

2,953,010 

x 88,100 

Isfcre . 

x8x 

7,702 

3,790 

84,153,300 

44 , 590,350 

Jura . 

TOO 

1,447 

2,001 

11,934,280 

19,184,695 

I^andes .. 

13 

637 

230 

5,435,845 

2,261,950 

Eoir-ct-Cher . 

— 

— 


~ 

_ 

Boire . 

142 

2,036 

1,892 

24,916,670 

16,834,410 

Uoire (Haute-) . 

5 

422 

37 

1,344,200 

338,000 

Uoire-Inf6rieure . 

13 . 

642 

267 

6,055,818 

2,995,124 

Uoiret . 


«— 

■ " 1 

— 


Carried forward . . . 

1,924 

50,761 

3 X,i 59 

587,337,566 

389.593,493 
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Table VII [continuation). —Statistics as at 31 December 1919 
of Subsidized Mutual Agricultural Fire Insurance Societies. 


Departments 

Number 

Number of members 

Capita] insured 

of 

societies 

effective 

expectant 

effective 

expectant 

Brought forward . . . 

1,924 

50,761 

31,159 

francs 

587,337,566 

francs 

389,593,493 

W . 

14 

155 

182 

1,202,770 

2,000,800 

I/otet-Garonne. 

12 

153 

177 

1,637,500 

2,076,500 

I;ozdre. 

39 

365 

105 

2,508,396 

961,100 

JVIaine-et-IyOire. 

3 

37 

30 

758,000 

377,275 

Manche. 


— 

— 

—— 

— 

Marne.. 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Marne (Haute-) . . . 

432 

7,031 

3,377 

79,101,064 

39 , 733,168 

Mayenne . . 

3 

5 i 

23 

725,175 

1,386,750 

Meurthe-et-Mo&elte . 

59 

896 

1,034 

9,107,200 

14 , 913,330 

Meuse . 


— 

— 

— 

, - 

Morbiban . 

9 

497 

80 

3,385,222 

410,000 

Ntevre . 

5 

150 

175 

1 , 570,450 

199,500 

Nord . . 

9 

148 

81 

2,455,110 

1,030,400 

Oise . 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

— 

Ome . 

2 

35 

21 

* 568,700 

250,000 

Pas-de-Calais. 

116 

933 

1,100 

9,933,309 

18 , 238,350 

Puv-de-D6me. 

21 

995 

311 

5,864,071 

3,904,400 

Pyr6n6es (Basses-) ...... 

227 

3.757 

2,783 

32,481,428 

33 , 954,025 

Pyrfrifces (Haute-). 

65 

637 

606 

5,143,160 

6 , 342,095 

Pyi£n6es-Orientates. 

56 

1,013 

1,062 

14,017,395 

20,882,230 

Haut-Rtin.. 

25 

404 

158 

5,962,000 

2,482,430 

Rhdne.. 

114 

3,256 

1,910 

115,102,946 

28,402,156 

Sadne (Hautes). 

156 

1,710 

I >432 

*7,426,425 

15,6 88,327 

^Sa6ne-et-I^oire. 

43 

1,098 

812 

12,448,300 

13,007,410 

Sartlie. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Savoie. 

93 

3,652 

664 

24,972,040 

6,763.632 

Savoie (Haute-). 

108 

8,015 

I » I 35 

42,681,671 

12,728,390 

Seine.. 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

—— 

Seine-Infdrieure. 

_ 

— 

_ 



Seine-et-Mame. 

4 

103 

71 

438,650 

1,453,250 

Seine-et-Oise.. 

1 

3 

24 

40,000 

779,800 

Sevres ^Deux-). 

240 

4,981 

2,598 

79,503,294 

44,560,428 

Somme . 

— 

— 

— 


—„ 

Tam.. 

35 

168 

473 

2,292,420 

8,593,570 

Tam-et-Gaxoxme .. 

— 

— 


— 


Var. 

21 

455 

144 

4 , 959 , 7 20 

1,999,600 

Vauduse. 

IOI 

3,895 ; 

731 

39 , 985,860 

9,501,740 

Vendee. .• . 

4 

242 

87 

2,014,000 

1,009,000 

Vienne. 

9 

*,374 

136 

4,877,270 

1,653,445 

Vienne (Haute-). 

18 

373 

310 

4,628,980 

4.312,850 

Vosges . 

150 

o ,733 

1,708 

21,160,247 

21,119,333 

Yonne. 

5 

65 

IOI 

671,960 

1,510,050 

Totals . . . 

4.123 

100,341 

54,800 

1,136,442,239 

711,818,827 
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Re-insurance is carried on by 35 departmental or regional societies, 
which comprise 3,695 affiliated societies. Nearly all the re-insurance so¬ 
cieties are themselves re-insured in one of the two central societies. One 
of these central banks is subsidized; the National Society for the Re¬ 
insurance of Agricultural Mutual Fire Insurance Societies, 18 Rue de Gre- 
nelle, Paris.. This Society re-insures 18 regional or departmental re¬ 
insurance societies, with a total number of 39,120 effective members, and 
an effective re-insured capital amounting to 142,960,983 francs. The 
other central society, which is not subsidized, is the Central Society of 
Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, 8 Rue d’Ath&nes, Paris, which 
re-insures 15 regional societies, comprising 2,910 local societies, with a 
total number of 88,924 members and an effective re-insured capital of 
209,907,250 francs. Table VIII (p. 878) shows the importance of the 
various departmental or regional societies for re-insurance against agri¬ 
cultural fire risks. 


§ 4. Mutual hail insurance societies. 

Mutual insurance against hail is by no means so widely developed 
as mutual insurance against mortality in cattle, and against fire. Table IX 
shows how far it has progressed. 

Table IX. — Progress 
of Subsidized Mutual Hail Insurance Societies. 



Years 

Number ot societies 

1 

Number of members 

Capitol insured 
(crops) 

X898. 



16,812 

8 , 499,456 

1899. 


14 

17,067 

9 , 552,468 

X900. 


X6 

38,760 

X 3 . 8 4 X ,656 

X 90 X « 


16 

29,340 

13 . 964,459 

X902. 


19 

29,604 

14,785.435 

1903. 


21 

32.050 

18,380,715 

X904. 


22 

33,023 

33,963 

18,640,320 

X905. 



19,299,800 

1906. 


24 

38,550 

20 . 479 . 8 l 5 

1907. 


24 

40,500 

21,500,000 

1908. 


*4 

42,065 

22,530,580 

1909 - 


34 

47,737 

27 , 084,970 

19x0. 


25 

44,677 

28 , 159,854 

1911. 


27 

38,014 

30,890,450 

X 9 X 2 * 


28 

38,914 

31 , 024,450 

1913. 


28 

38 , 9 X 4 

30,524,480 

1914- 


38 

37,940 

29 , 535,750 

1915 * 


28 

37 , 78 o 

31 , 524,892 

19x6' 


28 

37,780 

31,524,892 

1917. 


28 

37 , 78 o 

31 . 524,892 

19x8 . 


28 

37 . 78 o 

31 , 524,892 

19*9 . 


28 

37,780 

31 , 524.892 




Table VIII. — Position on 31 December 1919 
of Departmental or Regional Societies for Reinsurance against Agricultural Fire Risks. 
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The 38 societies working on 31 December 1919 are thus divided: 

t- 

Tabu? X. — Subsidized Mutual Hail Insurance Societies 
on 31 December 1919. 


Derailments 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Approximate 

value 

of 

crops insured 




francs 

Ain (two districts). 

I 

794 

1,605.570 

AJpes-Maiitimes (communal). 

I 

105 

H 

b 

Ardennes (departmental). 


232 

970,000 

Aridge (cantonal). 

I-- ' 

65 

45,000 

Aube (departmental). 


400 

962,000 

CorxSze (tobacco planters).. 


. 

83,455 

Cdte-d’Or (cantonal). 


131 

91,580 

Creuse (departmental!. 

X 

973 

1,040,186 

Dordogne (tobacco planters). 

I 

10,360 

1,260,000 

Gironde (tobacco planters;.. 

I 

4,426 

3,320,000 

I#andes (r communal, tobacco planters). . . . 

2 

27X 

172,872 

I*ot-et-Garonne (tobacco planters).. 

X 

6,036 

4,249,180 

Marne (departmental). 

I 

5,7<>o 

3,500,000 

Marne (Haute) (departmental). 


382 

244,795 

Meurthe-et-Moselle (tobacco planters). 


600 

208,500 

Meuse (departmental). 

H 

2,883 

3,045,145 

Nor<l (tobaccco planters!.. 

9B9 1 

455 

1,154,75^ 

Pyr6n£es (Hautcs-) (tobacco planters). 


354 

x 15,000 

Sa6nc (Haute-) (tobacco planters). 

i 

1,339 

431,102 

Deux-SSvrcs (district society). 

X 

190 

348,253 

Somme (departmental).. 

X 

i,743 

3,378,580 

Vienne (Haute-) (communal). 

2 

105 

704,832 

Vienne (Haute-) (cantonal). 


29 

24.340 

Vosges (district). 


92 

x 60,000 

Yonne (cantonal).. . . . 


15 

140,000 

Seine (the district of Boris). 


xoo 

X, 079,150 

Totals . . - 

2$ 

37,780 

315,24,892 


As may be seen mutual hail insurance societies have in general a wide 
sphere of action; most of them extend over a whole department, notably 
in the case of the societies of tobacco planters, which are nine in number, 
and insure crops the total value of which is approximately 14 million francs. 
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§ 5. Societies for mutual insurance 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS IN AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

It remains for ns to speak of societies for mutual insurance against 
accidents in agricultural labour. These societies at present number 66, 
of which 65 are local societies, with 6,790 members, and one is a regional 
re-insurance society, the Mutuelle agricole tourangette at* Tours. This 
subsidized re-insurance society has been working satisfactorily since 1910. 
Its reserve fund now amounts to about 165,000 francs, and it is in a great 
measure owing to the activity of its directors that the 60 local societies 
in Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et-Loire, affiliated to it, were founded. Mut¬ 
ual societies for insurance against accidents in agricultural labour confine 
themselves to insuring agriculturists against civil liability (Art. 1,382 et sqq . 
of the Civil Code) but their field of action will be largely increased should 
Parliament vote the law which extends to agriculture the principles laid 
down by the Law of 9 April 1898 on the subject of accidents in labour. 
The bill adopted on this question by the Chamber of Deputies on 18 May 
1915 is now awaiting the decision of the Senate. Should it be definitely 
passed, the societies for mutual insurance against accidents in agricultural 
labour will be obliged to develop rapidly, for on them will especially rest 
the organization of this kind of insurance. Meantime, the position of 
these societies is shown in Table XI. 




Table XI. — Subsidized Societies for Mutual Insurance against Accidents in Agricultural Labour on 31 December 1919. 
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Tabi<:5 XI (i continuation ). —• Subsidized Societies for Mutual Insurance against Accidents 
in Agricultural Labour on 31 December 1919. 












































Part III: Credit 


MISCEIvLANEOUS INFORMATION ON CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

t 

BULGARIA. 

THE SITUATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL BANK OF BULGARIA. — Vftcho dc Bttlea - 
rit t 7 ScpU*iubt.r 1940. 

M. Nicolas StoianofI, Director of the Public Debt, made on g July 
last before the committee of French holders of Bulgarian bonds at Paris 
the following statements: 

The Agricultural Bank, called upon to meet the requirements of agri¬ 
cultural credit, is developing very well and being of great use to the Bul¬ 
garian country population. Next to the National Bank it occupies the 
Second place in the country as an instrument of national credit. On 
31 December 1919 its capital amounted to 63,748,000 levas, the reserve 
fund was 19,918,000 levas, and the deposits were 263,000,000 levas. 

In 1896 the Bulgarian Government contracted, on behalf of the Bank, 
a debt intended exclusively to increase the funds of the agricultural banks. 
The Bulgarian State and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria are jointly 
liable for this debt. According to article 4 of the contract, the pay¬ 
ment of the coupons and the bonds drawn by lot is guaranteed: (t) by 
the general revenues of Bulgaria and (2) by the funds and revenues of 
the agricultural banks. Up to now the payment of the coupons of this 
loan have always been, and are still made out of the revenues of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank through the Public Debt Department. Up to Bulgaria's 
entry into the war in October 1915 the coupons were paid very regularly. 
During the war drawings took place on the dates fixed by the contract, 
and the half-yearly interest was paid in Bulgarian levas by the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank to the Public Debt Department, and this is still being done. 
The transmission of these payments could not be made before the armis¬ 
tice because of the war, and since the armistice because of the fall in value 
of the Bulgarian lev. Taking into consideration that the exchange is still 
extremely unfavourable to the lev, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria has 
been obliged to ask foreign bond-holders of its loan to consent to adjourn¬ 
ing the payment of the coupons already due until such time as the ex¬ 
change on Bulgarian money shall have somewhat improved, on the se¬ 
curity of the sums already paid in Bulgarian levas. The net profit of the 
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Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria amounted for the year 1918 to 6,360,000 le- 
vas, and for 1919 to 8,110,000 levas. The average annual charge, in prin¬ 
cipal and interest, on the B ank’ s loan amounts to 1,6371°°° francs. 


CANADA. 


1. INQUIRY INTO RURAI, CREDIT SYSTEMS. — Agricultural Gazette of Canada, Vol. 7, 
No. 8, Ottawa, August 1920. 

The Minister of Agriculture for Ontario has appointed a committee 
to inquire into the subject of rural credit systems. In making the appoint¬ 
ment, the Minister pointed out that conditions in Ontario differ from the 
conditions in the Western Provinces, where rural credit plans have been 
carried out. The Co mmit tee will be expected to inquire into the different 
methods adopted both in Canada and in the United States. This having 
been done, it is proposed to arrange meetings with farmers in various parts 
of Ontario in order to ascertain their requirements as nearly as possible. 
The inquiry will include both short-term credits and long-term credits, 
and the Committee will endeavour to work out a system which will provide 
the necessary facilities for sound agricultural development, taking into 
account the banking system and other financial arrangements of the pro* 
vince which may be affected. 


ss. MARKETING EOANS IN ONTARIO. — Agricultural Gazette of Canada, Vol. 7, No. 8 . 

Ottawa, August 1920. 

In the last session of the Ontario Legislature an important measure 
was passed with the object of granting financial assistance to organizations 
of producers incorporated under the Companies Act who desire to construct 
and operate seed centres ox potato warehouses. A loan up to fifty per 
cent, of the value of the land, building and equipment may be made, pro¬ 
vided that such loan does not exceed the sum of $3,000 in each case. This 
loan is free of interest for a period of two years, but fifty per cent, of it 
must be repaid in five years and the balance at the end of a further period 
of five years. The act provides the usual machinery for the safeguarding 
of the investment. 

This measure was introduced in response to an indication that there 
is a real need in Ontario for encouraging the development of local seed 
centres where modem equipment for cleaning seed grain can be established 
and in this way a market secured for the good seed produced in many sec¬ 
tions. Similarly there are indications that several sections would like 
to erect potato warehouses in order to carry their product for a longer 
period, instead of forcing it all on the market in a short time, thereby 
placing the stock under the control of the dealer and speculator. 


k 
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3 LOANS FOR THE PURCHASE OP SEED GRAIN IN MANITOBA AND ALBERTA 
— Agricultural Gazette of Canada, Vol 7, No 8 Ottawa, Attaint 1920. 

The Seed Grain Act, passed at the last session of the Manitoba Leg¬ 
islature, enables municipalities to borrow limited amounts of money 
for the purchase of seed grain. It is virtually a re-enactment of the act 
passed last year and in previous years. It provides that municipalities 
may borrow such sums as may be required, but not exceeding $60,000, 
for the purpose of furnishing grain for farmers who served, or volunteered, 
or were called upon to serve in the late War. After by-laws have been 
adopted authorizing the borrowing by the council of the municipality, 
debentures issued under the provisions of the act may be for any term not 
exceeding five years, at interest not exceeding seven per cent, per annum, 
to be repayable in equal consecutive annual instalments. All moneys 
lent or borrowed under the act are to form a fund Separate and distinct 
from other funds of the locality. The purchase and distribution of the 
seed are to be made by the municipality. 

The Legislature of Alberta has also voted a Seed Grain Act. It is 
similar to the Seed Grain Act of 1919 The amount to be advanced is not 
to exceed $300 for each quarter section in any one year, nor to exceed 
$850 against any quarter section including advances for seed and feed 
under any Seed Grain Act of previous years. No provision is made for 
advances for feed in the 1920 Act. 


HOLLAND. 

Tim PRESENT POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT — Versiagent en Mededeb- 
t/iNGFN van m.N Landbotjw (Reports and Communications of the Department of Agriculture ) 
1940, No 3 The Hague, 1920 — Nederlandsch Landbouwweckblad {Dutch Agricultural 
Wtekly), Year XXIX, Nos 48 and 49 Schiedam, 27 November and 4 December 1920. 

The conclusion of peace, which opened the Dutch frontiers to import¬ 
ation, and the somewhat favourable exchange caused a very large quantity 
of goods to flow into the national ports and particularly food-stuffs 
which, in Holland as in all other countries, had been comparatively scarce 
during the War. 

The amount of the imports changed the situation of the farmers in 
relation to the Government, which still regulates all supplies. The re¬ 
turns could not remain at the same level and the effect of this was felt 
by the rural banks. 

To meet the ever more threatening foreign competition the peasants 
have need of capital. The danger of war having ceased, though the un¬ 
certainty of the after-War still continued, they had in great part deposited 
their gains in the banks. Now they are withdrawing them with the object 
of improving their holdings. 
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This is the explanation given by the Minister to some members of par¬ 
liament who, made anxious by the fact that so much money was being 
withdrawn, thought it indispensable to persuade the Dutch Bank to grant 
special facilities to the rural credit banks. 

In the latest statistics published only the beginning of the crisis is 
apparent, yet even in these the change of the financial situation is evident. 

The number of local credit institutions affiliated to the three central 
banks is shown in Table I. 

Tab le I. — Local Credit Societies affiliated to the Central Banks . 


Central Banks 

on 31 December 

1918 

on 31 December 

1919 

Cooperative Centrale Raiffeisenbank te Utrecht (Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Raiffeisen Bank r Utrecht) . 

i 

622 

632 

Cooperative Centrale Boerenleenbank te Eindhoven 
(Central Co-operative Rural Credit Bank, Ein¬ 
dhoven) . 

. 436 

469 

Cooperative Centrale Land- en Tuinbouwbank te 
Alkmaar (Central Co-operative Bank for Farmers 
and Market Gardeners , Alkmaar) .. 

45 

45 


The deposits and loans granted are shown in Table II, 


Table II. — Financial Position of the Central Agricultural Credit Banks . 


*< 

Deposits 

[ Loans granted 


1918 

19x9 

| 19*5 

1919 


florins 

florins 

j florins 

florins 

Utrecht . . . 

Eindhoven . . 

Alkmaar . . . 

68.576,975-07 

52,003,832.64 

8,974.674-68 

43,935,389-30 

53,533,864.67 

1,8x0,582.35 

873,583.20 

450,850.30 

208,594.04 

9,«>05.t69-i5 

1,660,446.55 

7M»976.78 


The Rural Mortgage Credit Bank (Boeren-Hypothcnbank) , with head¬ 
quarters at Eindhoven had outstanding on 31 December 1919 300 loans 
amounting to 2,141,988.93 florins, while on 31 December 1918 the corre¬ 
sponding figures were 265 and 1,649,926.46 florins. Of the results of the 
Dutch Rural Bank (iV ederlandsche Landbouwbank) with headquarters at 
Amsterdam it is not yet possible to judge, as it was only formed in February 
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A summary of the operations of the three principal banks is contained 
in the following tables : 

Table III. — Assets of the Central Agricultural Credit Banks . 


Central 

Bonk 

Number 

Savings Deposits 

Banks 

1 

Number 
of saving 
bank 

passbooks 

Deposit 
in hand 
on 

31 Dec. 1917 

Lodged 

Withdrawn 

Deposits 
in bank 
! on 

31 Dec. 19x8 


■ 



florins j 

florins 

florins 

florins 

Utrecht. . . . 



120490 

84 , 143 , 435.03 

80,658,042.89 

57*57,258.34 

107 , 744 ,* 19.58 

Rindhoven . . 

^E 3 


80,335 

55 , 357 , 3274 * 

50,230,739.70 

28444,596.31 

77443470.79 





31 Dec. X918 



31 Dec. 19x9 

AUnwnftt* ... 



9,671 

6,004,532.23 

7,087,103.86 

6439,764.78 

6,880,245.86 


Table IV. —* Liabilities of the Central Agricultural Credit Banks . 



Loans 

Central 

Bank 

! sjf 

Loans 

outstanding 

on 

31 December 19x7 

Loans granted 

Loans repaid 

Loans 

outstanding 

on 

31 December 19x8 



florins 

florins 

florins 

florins 

Utrecht . . - 

Eindhoven . . 

Alkmaar . . . 

*5.646 

17.615 

25,644,864.38 
14,251,655-08 
31 December 1918 

2,459,270.24 

20,097,989.47 

5,464,5*4-33 

3,7*3,581.75 

1 

11,802,727.32 

4,211,367.28 

1,767,657-82 

33,945,1*6.5* 

I5.5°4,8i*-i3 
31 December X919 

3.338,739-17 


Table V. —* Current Accounts of the Central Agricultural Credit Bankss. 


Central 

Bonks 


Utrecht . . . 
Eindhoven . . 

Alkmaar . . . 


131 


12 , 0 * 9 1 

3,958 


Current accounts 
Position on 31 Deo. 1917 


Deposits 
in hand 


florins 

15,033,393-k 
4,839,884 49 
0 Deo. 19x8 
W8, 053-471 


Overdrafts 


florins 

10,392,239.08 
1,669,755-38 
3X Dee. 19x8 
546,543.50! 


Lodged 
in 1918 


florins 

66,323,021.35 
xx,601,328.30! 

4,807,460.02! 


Withdrawn 
in 19x8 


florins 

68,805,969.23! 

12,290,877.98 

X9X9 
5,438418x6! 


Position on 3* Dec. 19x8 

Deposits | 
in hand 


florins 

2x401,908.601 

6,154,876.5*' 

31 Dor, jrpxp 
*, 735 , 938.21 


florins 

14,178,807.19 
3,395,197-62 
31 Dee. 19x9 
379 , 799-97 
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The statistics of the mortgage banks also show clearly how much the 
need of the Dutch farmers for money has increased. It is sufficient to 
compare the figures of 1913 and 1914 with those of 1918 and 1919. 


Table VI. — Statistics of Mortgages on Rural Land . 


Provinces 

1913 

1914 

1915 

X9X8 

1919 

(provisional 

figures) 


fibrins 

florins 

florins 

florins 

florins 

Groningen. 

4.984,458 

6,619,725 

3,416,640 

8,765,102 

13,458,972 

Friesland. 

4,544,956 

4,283,789 

3,598,788 

7.525,276 

2a.054.492 

Drenthe. 

2,947,190 

4,262,496 

1,752,389 

4,687,404 

5,278,670 

Overyssel. 

2,468,351 

2,333,597 

2,062,264 

3,983,212 

4.903,776 

Guelders. 

8,2x9,300 

8,015,794 

7.X33.584 

14,422,942 

19,666,877 

Utrecht. 

3,497,543 

2,775.473 

1,890,835 

6,108,797 

7,251,820 

North Holland . . . . 

10,841,290 

8423,727 

6,138,8x2 

21,582,027 

12,581,781 

South Holland .... 

15,456,262 

11,801,056 

8,158.064 

25.039.177 

32,035,244 

Zealand. 

3,722,600 

3,294,928 

2,334.263 

7,646,295 

10,224,146 

Brabant ....... 

3446,679 

7,148,088 

2,190,272 

5,026,876 

7.991,329 

Limburg. 

1,953,732 

1,523,775 

1,413,783 

4-789,999 

5,499,160 

Holland . . . 

62,076,361 

58.482,448 

40.089,694 

109,577,007 

139,946,267 


ITALY. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT GIVEN BY THE SAVINGS BANK OB THE BANK OB 
NAPLES IN 1919. — Banco di Napoli. Cassa m Risparmio. Credito agrario. Rela- 
zionr svll'esercizio 1919. Rome 1920. 

The need which was strongly felt of intensifying as much as possible the 
cultivation of cereals (i)'last year also induced the Government, in order 
to facilitate the attainment of this object, to advance large sums to be 
distributed amongst the farmers through the medium of the special credit 
institutions. Thus the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples, which is the 
largest of these institutions, again in 1919 drew from three sources the m eans 
necessary for giving agricultural credit: 

(x) Its own deposits, in terms of the Law of 7 July 1901, No. 334 ; 

(2) The funds of the provincial agricultural credit banks managed 
by it, in terms of the Law of 2 February 1911, No. 70; 

(3) Funds advanced directly by the State, as an exceptional measure. 

(1) Spacial provisions for increasing the cultivation of cereals were contained in the Decree 
Laws of 15 September i9i8,No. 1444, of 13 April 1919, No. 600, of 23 June 1919, No. 1190, and 
of 20 July 1914, No. 1414, and in the Ministerial Decrees of 6 October 1918 and of 13 and 
?5 September 1919. 
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As is well known, both the Law of 7 Jnly 1901, No. 334, which author¬ 
ized the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples to grant agricultural credit 
in the Southern Provinces of the Kingdom and in the Island of Sardinia, 
and the Law of 2 February 1911, No. 70, which entrusted to it the man¬ 
agement of the provincial agricultural credit banks in eleven provinces of 
the Mainland in the South of Italy, lay down the fundamental principle 
that credit must not be given to farmers for agricultural needs directly 
by the Savings Bank, but through the medium of smaller local institutions, 
preferably co-operative in form, which are known as "intermediate 
bodies " and that only in the absence of such bodies or when the existing 
bodies are inactive or do not inspire confidence that they can cany out 
this function, can the Savings Bank grant direct loans to farmers. 

The institutions capable of acting as “ intermediate bodies, " which 
at the end of the first working year (1902) numbered 162, and at the end 
of the first decade numbered 707, reached the number of 1,243 at the end 
of 1919. They may be thus classified: Agricultural and rural banks, 
522; Monti frumcntari , 296 (of which 288 were in Sardinia); popular 
banks, 139; agricultural consortia, 130; agricultural loan banks, 1919; 
savings banks, 15 ; agricultural credit societies, 9 ; mutual aid societies, 7; 
autonomous agricultural credit banks, 6. 

The institutions inscribed in the castelletto agricolo, that is to which 
credit had been given by the Bank, numbered 730 on 31 December 1919, 
the total credits being 31,269,600 liras. Of these only 196 availed themselves 
of the credits opened in their favour. 

The credit operations are divided into two classes — " ordinary ” 
and “ special. ” The former are carried on with the deposits of the 
Savings Bank and with the capital of the provincial banks; the latter 
with the funds advanced by the State for increasing the cultivation of food 
stuffs. 

The ordinary operations in 1919 amounted to 12,784,402 liras and may 
be thus classified: (a) re-discounts to the intermediate bodies, 7,533 in 
number, for a total amount of 4,968,378 liras; ( b ) direct loans to farmers, 
38 in number, amounting to 134,234 liras; (c) direct discounts to the in¬ 
termediate bodies, 418 in number, for a total amount of 7,681,789 liras. 
Of the loans of the first two classes, more than 2 million liras were granted 
for cultivation; about 1 million liras for spraying materials; more tlian 
1 million liras for cattle and the remainder of the sum for harvesting ex¬ 
penses, for fertilizers, machines, seeds, etc. About 4 million liras were 
advanced to freeholders, rather more than one million liras to rent-paying 
tenants, and the remainder to produce sharing tenants and tenants in 
emphyteusis. Of the loans of the first class, loans amounting to rather 
more than 4 million liras were made by agricultural consortia and agricul¬ 
tural and rural banks; the remainder by various other bodies. 

Of the loans of the third class, loans amounting to rather -more than 
5 million liras were made for collective purchases, loans amounting to 
1,600,000 for collective sales and the remainder to make up the deficiencies 
in the means of which the intermediate bodies themselves disposed* In 
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the case of these loans, as in that of loans of the first class, the most active 
intermediate bodies were the agricultural consortia and the rural banks. 

During the past year the rate of interest remained unchanged at 
3 P er cent, on the operations carried out through the local institutions 
(re-discounts and direct discounts) and at 4 per cent, on loans made direct¬ 
ly to farmers; the intermediate bodies, in their turn, charged interest 
on loans varying from 3 y 2 to 6 per cent., but usually 5 or 5 Vi P er cen t. 

The special agricultural credit operations began in 191b lor the agri¬ 
cultural year 1916-17, in the provinces of Foggia, Bari and Campobasso, 
where much damage had been done by moles. In these provinces loans 
to the amo unt of 21,500,000 liras were made, including 16 million liras 
in Foggia, 4,400,000 litas in Bari and rather more than 1 million liras in 
Campobasso. 

In the following, year, 1917-18, loans were granted tb the amount of 
34,500,000 liras, including 28 million liras in the province of Foggia, 
3,700,000 liras in the province of Bari, 2,300,000 liras in the province of 
Campobasso, and the rest in the provinces of Lecce, Avellino, Caserta, 
Benevento, Salerno and Aquila. 

In the year 1918-19 loans were made to the amount of 31,400,000 liras, 
including 26,200,000 liras in Foggia, 2,100,000 in Campobasso, 1,300,000 
in Bari, etc. 

Lastly, in the agricultural year 1919-20 a widei extension Was given 
to the loans than in the preceding years, as they could be granted not 
only for the cultivation of food stuffs (cereals, vegetables, potatoes, etc.) 
but for the cultivation of other crops as well as for the purchase of machines 
and implements and for the utilization and transformation of products. 
Up to 31 December 1919, the amount of loans granted was as follows: 
For the cultivation of food stuffs, 29,822,011 liras; for the purchase of 
live stock, 294,500 liras; for the purchase of machines, 260,446 liras; 
in all, 30,376,957 liras. Of these, loans amounting to 24,300,000 liras 
were granted in the province of Foggia alone. To freeholders 18 million 
liras were advanced; to rent-paying tenants, 12,200,000 liras, and the 
remainder to tenants in emphyteusis and produce-sharing tenants. 

In conclusion, the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples in to 19 carried 
out ordinary agricultural credit operations to the amount of 12,784,402 liras, 
thus bringing up to 140,268,834 liras the total credit which it has granted 
in accordance with the terms of the Laws of 7 July 1901 and 2 February 
1911, and special agricultural credit operations to the amount of 49,086,827 
liras, which brings up to 117,930,478 liras the total amount of the loans 
made out of State funds in the four years since this special form of credit 
was first granted. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


SWITZERLAND. 


Tim EFPORTS TO ARREST RURAL DEPOPULATION. 


SOURCES: 

W6stjri:s proi»ki> A contki: la dlpopulation des communes montagnardkb ex 

rttrales. Rappoil pusctit& au 1 k*p u tenant icdcnil <lc rSounomie publicise par 1 c Sc- 
crctiri.il dcs paysans suisses. Iiru£>c[, 1910 

Bernhard (Hons): La colonisation in tori cure on Suisse. / ciUchnft fur bchwi uetutbo 
btatishf ', Year i<ji«, No. 4. Berne. 

In onr itfoUe of August 1920 we have shown the extent of rural depopu¬ 
lation in Switzerland and have noted the fact that the diminution in the 
agricultural population (that is, in the persons living directly by agricul¬ 
ture) occurs almost exclusively in the classes of persons who help in the 
work of the farm, but do not belong to the family —* the farm-servants 
and day labourers — Swiss agriculture having lost between 1888 and 19x0 
more than one fifth of its wage earners (pages 571 to 579). We 
have now to indicate the causes of this phenomenon and the remedies 
proposed. 


§ x. Causes why the agricultural labourers 

LEAVE THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

The reasons why the agricultural labourers leave the country distiicts 
are very varied and may be grouped under five principal heades: 

(1) Wages. - - Although they have rapidly increased in the last few 
years, agricultural wages remain appreciably lower than those paid in 
other occupation*. An inquiry made in 1906 by the Swiss Peasants’ 
Secretariate showed that the earnings of the farm servant (cash, board 
and lodging) only amounted to two-thirds of those which a trained work¬ 
man obtained in industry. It is not certain that the difference between 
the two situations is any less to-day. On the other hand, it frequently 
happens that agricultural earnings are not estimated at their full value. 
The agricultural labourer compares them with those of industrial workers 
without sufficiently taking into account the difference between the living 
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expenses. They iorget, too, the fact that often the higher wages of the 
urban worker are more than absorbed by the difference in the price of 
goods and notably by the dearness oi housing accommodation. 

(2) Working Hours . — The working hours, according to the inquiry 
made by the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate, amounted to 12 in 1906. They 
are much shorter in industry. Moreover the fixed hours of work and the 
Sunday rest are a new attraction for the rural worker and the introduction 
of the eight hours day in industry can only make them more irresistible. 
It is well understood that, being carried on in the open air and being more 
varied, agricultural labour cah be continued longer than industrial labour. 
This, however, in no way alters the fact that the shorter working hours 
in industrial labour often induce the rural worker to abandon his occupation. 

(3) 1 Recreation. — Town life and fixed working hours are two fac¬ 
tors which favour the inclination which men feel for recreation and amuse¬ 
ment ; they often contribute, therefore, to a change of occupation. In 
town, on the other hand, the labourer is less under the eye of his neigh¬ 
bours and enjoys much greater liberty of action than in the country, where 
every one knows him. 

(4) The Hope of a Lucky Chance . — The farm servant knows what 
is before him if he remains in agricultural work ; the most he can hope is 
to become one day the owner of land and this hope is still very uncertain. 
On the other hand, he is fascinated by the example of villagers who, hav¬ 
ing gone to the towns young and without money, have amassed large 
fortunes. The secret hope ot benefiting by a similar lucky chance is 
for rural workers one of the most potent inducements to migrate and it 
matters little that out of 100 migrants there is perhaps only one who suc¬ 
ceeds and that the majority of the others must remain factory hands all 
their lives. 

(5) The Possibility of Making a Home . — Farm servants have much 
less chance of making a home than other classes of the population. A 
special study of the results of the Census of 1900 has shown that, of 1,000 
male farm servants 829 are unmarried, while of every 1,000 men engaged 
in agriculture only 459 are in this condition. This situation is still worse 
for men between 40 and 49 years old; out of every 1,000 male labourers 
between these ages 656 are unmarried, while of every 1,000 men between 
the same ages engaged in agriculture, only 218 are not married. The 
unsatisfactory financial conditions of farm servants and above all the want 
of suitable accommodation and of land for growing potatoes and other 
vegetables, as well as the want of an occupation for the wife and children, 
render it extremely difficult for agricultural labourers to make a home. 
As that is the natural aim of every young man, workers prefer to chang e 
their occupation in order to realise their desire. 

Other causes might also be mentioned which contribute, in a certain 
degree, to accelerate the migration of farm servants. We confine our¬ 
selves to noting the want of institutions providing for old age and invalidity 
and, in certain cases, the organization in the towns of systems for find¬ 
ing employment, the influence of the schools, etc. 
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§ 2. The development of small holdings. 

<r 

In studying the phenomenon of rural depopulation we noted that 
it is the peasant holding cultivated with the aid of the members of the 
family alone which has shown itself best able to resist the tendency to 
migration. One is naturally induced to place in the front rank amongst 
the remedies against rural depopulation the development of holdings of 
this kind. 

In Switzerland, however, it is not a matter of breaking up large hold¬ 
ings in order to tram»form them into bmall ones. The apparent superiority 
of small holdings from the point of view of production is due to the fact 
that the large holdings are, in the main, mountain and pastoral farms. Of 
2,664 holdings in Switzerland which are more than 70 hectares in area, 
there are only 595 which contain cultivated fields, and only 1,058 contain 
meadows. No less than 85 % of the land of the large holdings consists 
of pastures which are incapable, owing to the height or the configuration 
of the ground, of being otherwise utilized. 

On the other hand, the Swiss Peasant's Secretariate is of opinion 
that small holdings can be created on the lands rendered susceptible of 
cultivation by improvements, especially in cases where the land belongs 
to communes or other public bodies. Unfortunately, for want of suffi¬ 
cient statistical data, an inquiry is necessary into the nature and the ex¬ 
tent of the improvements carried out during the War, as well as the area 
of the laud still capable of improvement. 

On these lands, two very different types of farm could be created : 

(а) In the first place, small rural properties, to be acquired by the 
payment of annuities, and to be allocated to peasants who are efficient, 
but have only small savings at their disposal, and are desirous of making 
themselves independent. The farmer and his wife, as well as their child¬ 
ren, would ,have the certainty of making out of the land a livelihood 
which, though modest, would be assured. Supposing that the man worked 
330 days, and that his wife, besides doing the work of the hourse, passed 
two thirds of her time on the land, we should reach a total of 500 clays. 
The statistics collected by the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate in its re¬ 
searches on the production of farms indicate that small holdings require 142 
days* work per hectare. A total of 550 days'work would thus correspond 
to an average area of 4 hectares. Acting on the same principle, one 
could allocate smal holdings of between 1 and 2 hectares to unmarried 
agricultural labourers desirous of cultivating land in addition to their 
work. 

(б) However, the holdings of which we have just spoken allow two 
adult persons at the most to devote their whole energies to them. When 
the'children grew up, they would be obliged to seek elsewhere, if not the 
whole, at any rate part of their livelihood. Now it is very desirable that 
besides the parents at least one adult child, or better still, two adult child- 
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ren, should find on their fathers land scope for their whole energies. 
Not only is the family life thu« enabled to play the important r 61 e which 
it ought to play trom the moral point of view, but the future farmer can 
be trained on the land itself. It is also necessary, then, to create farms 
capable of absorbing the energies of a whole family. If one takes account 
of the fact that holdings of from io to 15 hectares require 88 days' work 
per hectare and those of from 5 to 10 hectares in days' work per hectare, 
a holding with an area midway between these two classes would furnish 
100 days' work per hectare, or 1,000 days' work for 10 hectares, which re¬ 
presents the work of three adult persons devoting themselves exclusively 
to the farm. It should be noted that, besides three adult persons occupied 
in agricultural work, we must count one person entirely occupied in the 
work of the house and, peihaps, several young persons. That is to *ay, 
a family holding, absorbing the work of a married couple and their adult 
children, should be from 8 to 12 hectares in area. 

§ 3. The decentralization of the urban population. 

In studying the extent of the migration from rural districts, we said 
that the number of independent farmers had only diminished where land 
devoted to agriculture had been taken for building purposes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns and industrial centres. To prevent the fanners thus 
dispossessed from being lost to agriculture, the Swiss Peasants' Secreta¬ 
riate suggests that they should be given a legal right to claim land newly 
made cultivable. On the other hand, as the growth Ox the towns diminishes 
the area of cultivated land, it is asked if it would not be possible to carry 
out an enlightened urban land policy substituting for the system of block 
dwellings family houses surrounded by 5 to 15 ares of land. In this ques¬ 
tion, the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate goes so far as to propose that all 
the employers of a commune or, at any rate, the largest among them 
should be obliged to help to finance colonizing undertakings of this kind, 
which would be considered to be public utility undertakings, or, better 
still, semi-official 4n character. The workmen concerned should also l>e 
amongst the subscribers, lastly the State or the commune should give it, 
on its part, financial support. Apart from the beneficial effect wliich the 
gardening work during the time rendered available by the reduction of 
the working hours would have on the health of the workers, it is thought 
that the rural workers, seeing their industrial comrades employing their 
leisure in working on the land, would become more attached to sucli work 
and would be less inclined to leave the country for the town. 

% 

§ 4. Consolidation cm holdings. 

Agricultural laud suffers in many parts of Switzerland from excessive 
subdivision, an effect of the original settlement of the population in vil&ges 
and the division in kind, formerly very much in vogue, whereby in caH h 
share there was the same quantity of movable property, of real property, 
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of rights or credits of the same nature and value. The consolidation already 
carried out in several regions ought to be extended to other regions. How¬ 
ever, it is recognized that, in districts where excessive subdivision is 
complicated by considerable differences of level, mere consolidation would 
not, in itself, lead to satisfactory results. 

Is it possible to go further ? M. Stubeer, professor of agriculture, has 
gone so far as to propose that all the farmers of the same village should 
be formed into a permanent co-operative society with the object of bring¬ 
ing about a more rational distribution of holdings. To attain this object, 
some farmers should, with the help of the co-operative society, transfer 
the buildings on holdings belonging to them and situated on the borders 
of the commune. They would, further, be given the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring and adding to the holdings in question the surrounding plots, whilst 
on their part they would hand over to the farmers remaining in the villages 
the real property which they possess therein. In the course of years, follow¬ 
ing a definite plan, one would attain a radical improvement in the distri¬ 
bution of property, the ultimate object of which would be the transform¬ 
ation of the village system into a system of isolated farms each occupied 
by a single tenant. 

The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate secs a difficulty in the way of prac¬ 
tically realizing this plan in the cost of constructing the numerous new 
buildings which it requires; moreover, to overcome it, it is proposed 
that very large subsidies should be granted by the Confederation, the 
cantons and the communes. It must be added that in many cases the 
plan would meet with the unanimous resistance of the interested parties. 
In fact the distribution of tire houses in villages and in isolated farms is 
not due to human caprice, but responds to the needs resulting from the 
distribution of the sun's rays, of the water, of the wind, etc. A striking 
example of this adaptation to the surroundings is furnished, in Switzerland 
itself, by the Valley of the Sarine, studied under the direction of Professor 
Jean Brunhes by Pierre Haussen (i) : 

" If one only takes into account the houses and their grouping," 
Says this author, " there can be distinguished, in the upper valley of the 
Sarine, three well-defined regions: 

“ 1. In the first region (zone of the uppermost course of the rivers) 
the dwelling-houses are very scattered and stand at various heights from 
the bottom of the valley to a considerable altitude on the terraces of the 
north slope. They are isolated farms, with hay-barns or cattle-sheds 
attached to them or quite dose, and situated on the flat parts which are 
fairly fertile and sufficiently large to allow of the formation of a farm. 
This is the case in the basins of Esteig, Lauenen, Gessenay and even 
Rougement. 

" 2. In the second region, the dwelling houses are united in small 
groups (hamlets), situated on narrow terraces, with a centre on the main 
road. These centres comprise almost exdusively the houses of persons 


(1) Brunses (Jean): Ea geographic huuuiue, 2nd Edition, Paris, 1912. Page 160. 
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with private means or even those of tradesmen and manufacturers. This is 
what is to be seen in the zone between Chateau d’Oex and Montbovon. 

“3. The third region, between Montbovon and Gruyeres, contains 
houses united in villages with all their out-buildings, barns, hay-barns, 
and cattle-sheds. The valley, which is very broad, but is easily overflowed 
by the violent waters of the Sarine, explains the necessity for this 
arrangement. 

“ Various inflences have fixed the sites of the houses. The north 
lope being more sunny, the houses rise on it to a greater height than on 
the south side; houses are built near springs, under the shelter of a screen 
of forest which protects them from avalanches and landslips, and, if 
possible, in the centre of the property. They are built always on the 
best lands, on the volcanic cones, for example, even on the south side. 
Hence the scattering of the farms in the valley of the Upper Sarine on the 
terraces of the north slope. 

“ In the Freiburg Valley, from ha Tine to Gruy&res, the case i»s dif¬ 
ferent ; the valley is narrow, the bottom of it is dangerous, the terraces are 
rugged and the dwelling houses are inevitably grouped in villages where 
all the services are concentrated. The houses of these villages, which 
are really small towns, are built of stone, but are often still covered with 
shingles, whilst the isolated buildings, which moreover are not inhabited, 
are entirdly and only built of wood. 

“ The sun, however, asserts his rights and exercises all his influence. 
The left bank, being the more sunny, is more thickly inhabited. Every¬ 
where, in the district of En-Haut ‘as in that of Gruy&re, one notes that the 
habitable spots face to the south face the sun, which is the dominant fac¬ 
tor in the question and the same in true even of the two lines of houses 
which form the street of a village (i\ ” 

This example suffices to illustrate how, in many cases, geographical 
exigencies stand in the way of transforming the system of village groups 
nto that of isolated farms. 

§ 5. The building oe houses eor agricultural labourers. 

It is necessary to make better piovision for the building of houses 
for rural workers. Special inquiries, carried out by the Swiss Peasants' 
Secretariate, on the basis of the results of the Census of the Population 
taken in 1900, had shown that the proportion of agricultural labourers 
who were unmarried was 82.9 per cent, while it is only 45.9 per cent, for 
all men employed in agriculture. Between 40 and 49 years of age, the 
proportion of agricultural labourers who are unmarried is 65.6, whilst it 
falls to 21.8 for all men engaged in agriculture. The making of a home 
obviously meets great difficulties amongst the agricultural labourers, and 

(1) A similar study, dealing with a part of the Swiss plateau has been made by 
He r m ann W&iser : Doerfer und Einzelhoefe zwischen Jura und Alpon im Konton Bern, 
in Neujdhn-BloU der UtUrarischen GeseUschaft Bern auf das Jahr 1901, 4 0 , 46 pages. 
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these obstacles constitute an important cause of rural depopulation. Steps 
should, therefore, be taken to facilitate the labourers in making a home 
and m the first instance, with this object, to improve their housing condi¬ 
tions. As the agricultural employers are not in a position to supply the 
necessary means themselves, the building of house* for agricultural labour¬ 
ers ought to be aided by the communes and by the State. 

The best means of building such houses would ceitainly be the form¬ 
ation of a co-operative society by the employers and the labourers of 
a commune where there is a scarcity of houses. The Swiss Peasants' 
Secretariate deems it necessary that both parties should be interested in 
the undertaking. By themselves, the labourers will not have sufficient 
means at their disposal, but none the less they ought personally to take 
part in the business. The co-operative method would be preferable to a 
communal or purely private undertaking in the communes where the inhab¬ 
itants are grouped in villages. On the other hand, in the districts of isol¬ 
ated farms, the commune should build labourers' houses on its own ac¬ 
count or should subsidize the building carried out by the employers. In 
this case, also, a semi-official form of undertaking might be contemplated. 

The carrying out of such a scheme would greatly favour the mainten¬ 
ance of the agricultural labouring class, not only numerically, but also 
from the point of view of its value. The prospect of being able, in the 
course of time, to make a home, would render more attractive to the effi¬ 
cient labourers the idea of remaining in the country, while, under present 
conditions, they prefer the town. 

We may add that, in the opinion of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate, 
the question of the improvement of the housing of the agricultural labourer 
implies also the provision of a piece of land of 15 to 50 ares, in order 
that the wife and children may also employ their energies profitably by 
cultivating a part of the food stuffs necessary for the household and even 
keeping a few head of stock. 

§ 6 . The improvement op the system op pindino 

AGRICtJETTJRAT, EMPLOYMENT. 

The public service of finding employment has more and more replaced, 
in recent years, the old methods which, in certain cases, were quite primi¬ 
tive. Latterly, and especially since the public labour exchanges, under 
the Federal Decree of 29 October 1909 concerning the encouragement 
by the Confederation of the service of finding employment, have been sub¬ 
sidized by the Confederation, the work of the labour exchanges has greatly 
developed. Although the 16 public labour exdianges principally serve 
for the finding of employment in industry or trade, it must be admitted 
that some of them display considerable interest in finding employment 
for agricultural labourers. Amongst these we may mention particularly 
the Fribourg Cantonal Exchange and the Central Bureau of Zurich. It 
appears from the report on the working of the Central Bureau of the Swiss 
Labour Exchanges that the exchanges procured employment in agricul- 
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tttre for 5,146 persons in 1917* The central administration of this ser¬ 
vice has also en deavoured to enter into relations with the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union and, the Union has given its support by undertaking to publish 
the number of vacant places in the Revue des marches <tgrlook's, the organ 
of its bureau of information regarding prices. On account of the large 
circulation of this periodical, this largely helps to make the labour exchanges 
better known. 

To make closer the collaboration between the labour exchanges and 
the Swiss Peasants' Union, the Union suggests the establishment of a 
central agricultural labour exchan ge to be added to the other institutions 
connected with the Union. This central exchange, with a view to increas¬ 
ing the supply of labour, whould assume special duties, amongst winch 
we may mention: 

(1) Finding employment in agriculture for boys and girls on leaving 
orphanages or who had been under other kinds of guardianship; 

(2) Finding employment on farms for farm pupils or young men desirous 
of doing unpaid agricultural work during school or university vacations. 

(3) Finding paid employment in well-managed farms for the sons 
of farms completing their technical training. 

(4) Finding unpaid employment on farms for gills. 

(5) Finding employment for agricultural land agents. 

(6) Finding employment for migratory labourers, particularly 011 large 
farms. 

The central exchange would establish branches in districts where no 
public labour exchange exists or where the service of finding employment 
would meet a need; on the other hand, the public exchanges, in districts 
where they already exist, would undertake the finding of employment 
in agriculture. 

At the moment when the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate drew up its 
report, there was also occasion to pass measures to restrict the emigration 
of agricultural labourers, for there was reason to fear an excessive emigra¬ 
tion of such labourers to certain belligerent countries, to fill the gaps left 
by the War amongst the persons occupied in agriculture. We coniine 
ourselves to noting this fear, as the rate of exchange between Switzerland 
and all the neighbouring countries is such that there cannot, iu practice, 
be much inducement to agricultural labourers to go to seek outside Swit¬ 
zerland wages paid in currency of far less purchasing power. 

§ 7. Social insurance. 

The rural worker does not feel the need of insurance in the same 
degree as the town labourer. For him and for his family, the ownership 
of the soil, and nature, inexhaustible source of new forces, rq>resent the 
best form of insurance However, on the small farm, when the family 
spirit grows weak, the beneficent r 61 e of social insurance becomes evident. 
This is notably the case for agricultural labourers when the patriarchal 
relations between master and workman disappear. 
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It cannot be disputed, then, that by the advantages which it offers 
to the industrial labourers, the development of social legislation stimu¬ 
lates migration from the rural districts. The more assured and the more 
pleasant life in the towns becomes, the more readily will the country pop¬ 
ulation desert the land, and the peasants, or at any rate their children, 
be induced to change their occupation. 

It would, nevertheless, be in the highest degree undesirable that the 
peasant population should seek to remove this obstacle by opposing the 
realization. of social progress. Besides, to give them an interest in such pro¬ 
gress, it is sufficient to make the independent workers (that is the farmers 
themselves) benefit by the insurance equally with their employees. 

Of all forms of insurance, it would seem that none should be so much 
appreciated by the rural population as insurance against old age. They 
think less about illness and accident, but they know that, unless they 
die young, they cannot escape from old age. The certainty of finding 
themselves relieved from distress in their old age ought then to have a 
strong attraction for the rural population. But old age insurance is not 
all and the Swiss Peasants' Secretariate are of opinion that, with regard 
to other forms of social insurance, the peasant population should at least 
be given the possibility of voluntarily insuring themselves. The Secret¬ 
ariate declares, too, that care should be taken not merely to apply the 
terms of insurance determined by town conditions. Even in the devel¬ 
opment of social insurance it is necessary carefully to consider the quite 
special conditions of rural life, and it is only by doing so that insurance 
maybe made a means of helping to arrest the migration from the country 
districts to the towns. 


Many other means ought to be employed to attain this result, and the 
Swiss Peasants' Union, without dwelling upon them at length, does not 
lose .sight of them. We may instance, for example, the development 
of the telegiaph, of the telephone, of roads, and of co-operative credit. 
Everything which contributes to the betterment of the cbndition of the 
peasant helps also to arrest rural depopulation for, as long as one can gain 
a livelihood in agriculture, we shall find persons disposed to cultivate the 
land. The problem of rural depopulation being, above all, an economic 
problem, the most important step to be taken to prevent the desertion of 
the country is to carry out an economic policy which enables the peasant 
to earn a remunerative livelihood. It is a question, in the "first place, of 
seeking to guarantee that the prices of agricultural produce shall be such as 
to assure a reasonable return to the farmer who, having organized his farm 
on rational lines, manages it according to progressive technical methods. 
The Swiss Peasants' Secretariate considers that an agricultural return 
would be entirely satisfactory which wpuld enable the farmer to earn 
4 per cent, interest on his capital and would ensure to every adult worker 
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of his family earnings equal to that of a trained industrial worker. It 
would perhaps be better to take into account the fact that the rate of in¬ 
terest on capital is at present 6 per cent., if one wishes that money should 
continue to be invested in the land, but one cannot fail to subscribe to the 
conclusion that “ joined to the independence and security which agricul¬ 
ture assures, economic prosperity will be the most powerful attraction 
for the peasant population and at the same time the most effective means 
of preventing excessive migration from the rural districts. ” 


. MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

CZECHO-SLOVARIA.. 

SMA I,!, AND I,ARGE HOI£) 3 NGS IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA AND SH,ESIA. — Mantiex, 
STATISXIQUE DE LA ICfePDBLIQUE TCBOfeCOSLOVAQUE PiagULe, 1920. 

The State Office of Statistics in the course of its researches as to the 
land sown in 1919, endeavoured to fix the number of agricullmal holdings 
at the present time in Bohemia, Moiavia and Silesia, dividing them ac¬ 
cording to whether their area was above or below three hectaies. The 
following results were attained: 




Numbti of holdings 


Countrj 

1 Of 3 hectares 

01 less 

Of wore tluin 

3 hectaus 

Total 

Bohemia • . . 

Moravia, . ... 

Silesia ... . 

566.778 

361,951 

42.576 

186,550 

86,087 

n,Ais 

7 S 3 ,328 
450.038 

55 , 8/1 

Total . 

971.305 

288,782 

1,260,087 


These statistics are not quite complete. On the one liaml, indeed, 
the small holdings of 10 ares and less do not appear, and oiUhc other, there 
are no data for the towns of Prague and Libeiec (Bohemia), Znojiuo and 
Olomouc (Moravia), and for that part of the leriitory of Teschen (Silesia) 
occupied by Poles. It may be added that the number of cultivators is 
much smaller, the same person having been counted in every commune 
where he occupies land. 
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If now we consider the total area of farms of both categories we find 
the following figures: 


Countries 

Farms of three hectares 
or less 

Forms of more than 
three hectares 

Total number 





of 


Number 

Percentage 
of arable land 

Number 

Percentage 
of arable land 

farms 

Bohemia . . . 

580,073 

23.5 

1,890,405 

76.5 

2470,478 

Moravia . . . 

340,585 

29.6 

810,774 

70.4 

1,151,359 

Silesia .... 

42,805 

25.2 

126,979 

74.8 

169,784 

*otal . . . 

963,463 

25-4 

2,828,158 

74.6 

3,791,621 


The total number of farms comprised in this last table exceeds the 
preceding because it includes farms of 10 ares and less. It only shows 
the more forcibly the predominance of farms of more than three hectares. 


FRANCS. 

1. THE OFFICIAL SYSTEM OF FINDING EMPLOYMENT FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS — Circulaire du Ministre de rAgriculture aux presidents des offices 
agricoles d6partemeutaux en date dm3 septembre 1920. — Note du Chef de service de la 
main-d’oeuvre agricole en date du 30 septembre 1920. 

In the course of the war, a Service af Agricultural labour was formed 
at the Ministry of Agriculture, but this Service could not hope to solve 
by itself the whole of the questions relating to labour; it was necessary 
rather to seek their solution by taking into account the conditions of every 
agricultural region. This was the idea of Parliament when, by the 
Law of 25 October 1919 (Art. 49 ) it provided for the conversion of this 
service into au autonomous o&cc. At present the service is dependent 
on the Ministry of Agriculture, and comprises besides the Central Service: 

(1) Departmental bureaux appointed by agricultural associations. 
These have been established in the following departments: Ain, Aube, 
Aude, Basses-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes, Aveyron, Cantal, Cher, Corsica, Eure- 
et-Loir, Haute-Garonnc, Gers, Is 4 re, Loir-et-Cher, Loire, Haute-Loire, 
Lot, Manche, Morbihan, Nifevre, Oise, Paris, Haut-Rhiu, Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
Haute-Savoie, Savoie, Vaucluse, Vienne. 

Several of these are not working efficiently, and will have to be 
reorganized. 

(2) Immigration bureaux on the frontiers, appointed by decrees 
issued by the Ministries of Agriculture, of Labour and of the Interior on 
5 August 1919 and 25 October 1919. They ensure the supervision of 
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foreign agricultural labourers, or proceed to recruit them for private per¬ 
sons or bodies, am ong which may be counted the departmental bureaus. 
They are thus distributed: 

Belgian immigration: Turcoing, Feignies (Nord). 

Polish immigr ation: Toul or Metz (to be established). 

Czecho-Slovak immigration: Toul or Metz (to be established). 

Italian immigration: Modane (Savoy), Mentone (Atpes-Maritimes). 

Spanish immigration: Perpignan (Pyrenees-Orieiitales) > Mangnac-Saint- 
Beat (about to be established), Hendaye (Basses-Pyrenees). 

Portuguese immigration: Hendaye (Basses Pyrenees), and eventually 
Bordeaux or Pauillac. 

We may point out that the immigration of Belgians, Sp a ni s h and 
Portuguese is not subject to any special legislation; on the contrary Polish 
and Italian emig ration is regulated by conventions concluded betwfeen 
the government of Prance and the governments of Poland and Italy. 
The result is that if French employers desire to procure workmen of these 
last nationalities they must have recourse to official contracts, the models 
of which are supplied by the Service of Agricultural labour. 

The Central Service is a means of co-ordination between the depart¬ 
mental bureaux and the immigration offices, and also a centre of inquiry 
for all questions of a technical and social nature aiming at recruiting agri¬ 
cultural labourers, bettering their condition, and carrying out the 
labour laws. 

With regard more especially to immigration, this service is empowered 
by international conventions to enter into direct relations with foreign 
governments in the name of the French government. Within its province 
are also the establishment and control of “ centres of agricultural appren¬ 
ticeship ” situated on lands which are in private ownership, in accordance 
with a Decree of 25 October 1919. These centres, which aye not teaching 
institutions, axe intended to form good agricultural labourers. 

Lastly, it has also a special section for propaganda and information 
for agriculturists mutilated in the war. 

However great are the results already attained by this organization, 
it will only be able to perform all the services expected of it by a greater 
decentralization, that is, when a bureau of agricultural labour has been 
opened in every department. The establishment and organization of these 
bureaux are the subject of the Ministerial Circular of 13 Sqytember 1920, 
and of the Note of lie Chief of the Service of Agricultural Labour, dated 
30 September 1920. From these documents it is evident that the depart¬ 
mental bureaux ought to set before themselves a double object: 

(1) To seek out farm labourers and to find work for them. 

(2) To improve the conditions of life of the labouring peasant. 

As to the first point, the bureaux have to consider: 

{&) The fi n di n g of employment for those of both sexes who are out 
of work and seek their aid- 

For this purpose they receive the applications of labourers and the 
offers of agriculturists, and facilitate an understanding between 
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(b) To find occupation for discharged and mutilated soldiers fit¬ 
ted for agricultural labour as well as to co-ordinate the work of the train¬ 
ing schools and of associations in the department, formed to assist this 
dass of worker. 

(c) To find places for farmers, metayers, managers and foremen* 

(d) To seek out seasonal labourers. 

The departmental bureaux being in constant relations with one an¬ 
other through the Central Service, an interchange between departments 
may be contemplated, by which labourers may be passed from one di¬ 
strict to another according as agricultural work is advanced or backward. 

(e) To distribute occasional military labour. Departmental bu¬ 
reaux may, indeed, enter into a communication with the local military 
authorities to regulate the conditions of employment of the gangs of men 
sometimes placed at the disposal of the farmers by the Wax Minister, 

(/) The employment of boys in agriculture during the school 
holidays. 

(?) To seek out among the modd farms of the district those speci¬ 
ally adapted to the installation of centres of apprenticeship; to organize 
these centres, to recruit apprentices and to find posts for them on 
their leaving these establishments. 

(//) To call for foreign labour and establish constant relations with 
the immigration offices. 

(0 To diffuse information among employers, as to the treatment 
of immigrants according to their naitionality, regarding their customs 
and their preferences about food, lodging, etc., and to give all necessary 
explanation relating to the legal and administrative formalities required 
for their employment in Prance. 

As regards the call for foreign labour, offers are genarlly requested 
by the Central Service. Afterwards the available contingents are notified 
to the departmental bureaux. Each of these communicates all the need¬ 
ful information and conditions to the farmers of the department. Those 
among them who require labour draw up their proposals according to 
foitmila placed at llicir 'disposal. This done, the bureaux arrange the 
offers of the department, examine them, correct them if necessary, and 
address them to the Central Service, which centralizes them, and passes 
on the offers of employment, fixes the cost of hiring and travelling ex¬ 
penses, sets to Woik its agents or correspondents in foreign countries, 
and takes all the necessary,measures to ensure the coming of the labour¬ 
ers, who go to the immigration offices for information as to the localities 
where they are required. 

Employers must supply the departmental bureau with the necessary 
funds for cost of hiring and travelling expenses, the amount \o be fixed by 
the departmental bureau. We may add that on receiving the application of 
agriculturists for foreign labourers, the departmental bureaux may require 
in addition to this amount a deposit equal, for instance, to 10 per cent, of 
the amount of the estimated cost of hiring and travelling expenses. The 
provident fund thus formed will ensure a reserve for paying compensation, 
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if required, to those employers who may suffer loss through the breaking 
of an engagement for which they are not responsible. 

Regarding the betterment of of peasant life, the departmental bureaux 
will institute detailed enquiries, open competitions, distribute pamphlets 
and descriptions of farms where labour questions have been particularly well 
solved, and supply specifications and plans of buildings, etc. Their atten¬ 
tion will be specially turned to questions connected with wages, and their 
determination in money and in kind, to the awarding of premiums for pro¬ 
duction and for economies in net cost, allowances for family expenses and for 
long service, etc. In a word, they will inquire into all the forms of remunera¬ 
tion likely to contribute to an improvement in the life of the agricultural 
labourer and to a better output. They will also turn their attention 
to all reforms, great or small, which in lodging, sleeping accommodation 
and food, or in the methods of cultivation and instruments of labour, are 
of a nature, directly or indirectly, to add to the comfort of agricultural 
labourers or to diminish their fatigue. lastly, they will seek to give wide 
publicity to every measure taken with a view to diminishing unemploy¬ 
ment, to encouraging insurance against illness, accidents, and old age, to 
organizing the acquisition of small holdings, etc. 

The objects to be attained by the departmental bureaux in connection 
with the immigration offices and the Central Service are therefore very 
varied. They cannot be accomplished by isolated action on the pari of 
the bureaux. Therefore the Minister of Agriculture requests them to 
collaborate with existing trade associations, and to ensure that all may 
work harmoniously together. In this way they will tend to become a 
centre of action for the solution of the questions arising out of the agri¬ 
cultural labour crisis. 


2. MEASURES TAKEN TO PREVENT THE RISE IN PRICES. — Djficwii Dir 16 00- 

TOBRE 1920 OEU&ANT DBS CONSEILS DJ&PARTDMENTAtr^ DI2 CONSUMMATE! TUS ET TJN 

CONSEIL S0P&RIEUR A PARIS. 

A Decree dated 16 October 1920 establishes under the presidency of 
the Prefect a “ Consumers' Council ” (Conscil do Consommaicurs) in each 
department. This council consists of: the prefect (chairman), two members 
nominated by the General Council, a member nominated by the Municipal 
Council of the chief town of the department, a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the chief town of the department, two representatives of 
the distributive co-operative societies, and eight representatives of the 
consumers chdlen from among the members of associations of consumers, 
of large families, of ex-soldiers, etc. 

Further, the prefect can establish, if be considers it advisable, in the 
districts, or in some of the districts of his department, sub-committees 
presided over by the sub-prefect, which shall make inquiries and collect 
information useful to the Departmental Council. 
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The members of these Councils are nominated by a decree of the prefect. 

The Consumers’ Councils must enquire into the causes of the increase 
in prices of iood stuffs and must propose measures to be taken to prevent 
such increase and to improve the means of feeding the uation. They are to 
call attention to alterations in the regulations of fairs and markets which 
would tend to improve conditions and to inform the proper authorities 
of abuses and illegal acts. Finally they are to study all questions which 
the depaitmental administration requests them to enquire into. 

A Consumers’ Superior Council is established at Paris, which is to be 
consulted on all points bearing 011 the feeding of the nation, specially on 
the wishes and conclusions of the Departmental Councils. It is presided 
over by the Under Secretary ol State for Supplies, who nominates the 
members, and is composed of two Senators, two Deputies, a member of 
the Pans Municipal Council, a member of the General Council of the 
Department of the Seine, the piefcct of the Department ol the Seine or 
his delegate, the prefect of police or his delegate, the Director of Sup¬ 
plies, thiee members nominated by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris 
representing trade in and pioduction of food, two representatives of dis¬ 
tributive co-operative societies, ten members representing the consumers, 
chosen hom among associations of consumers, of large families, oi ex- 
soldieis, etc. • 


ALGERIA. 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. — Ftom a commun¬ 
ication made by the Alfctiirn Govtrumuit to the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture. 

In Algeria agricultural labour is almost exclusively carried on by the 
Mussulman natives (Kabyles, Arabs, Moroccans) under the direction of 
Europeans, amongst whom the Spaniards predominate in Orania. 

The natives have few wants and do not seek to improve their condi¬ 
tion They are fatalists and endure every thing with indifference. 

To the department of Oran Moroccans come in great numbers to work 
during the harvest and the vintage season. They earn from 12 to 15 francs 
per day at piece-work. , 

I11 the other departments the natives work by the year as Khatnmte 
(from the woTd Khamse which in Arabic means 5) receiving as remunera¬ 
tion one-lifth of the crop. More frequently they are day labourers, re¬ 
ceiving from 6 to 8 francs per day. 

Wages have increased, but the increase has contributed but little 
to the improvement of the condition of the agricultural labourer, on ac¬ 
count of the increase in the cost of living. 

The European labourei who speaks Arabic and has a knowledge of 
the crops of North Africa soon rises to be foreman, and later establishes 
himself on his own account on a gratuitous concession of land, or a colon¬ 
ization lot bought by auction. Various methods have been suggested 
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foi improving the condition of agriculturists. The Agricultural Bureaus 
of the Prefectures assist agricultural labourers in finding employment. 

The law respecting old age pensions for workmen and peasants is not 
in force in Algeria ; it would not be easy to administei it among the natives 
because of the instability of much of the labour. 

For the same reason it would be useless to consider profit-sharing; 
most of the native workmen frequently change their employers or return 
to their douar at the end of the harvest or of the vintage. 

The extension of te chni cal instruction is an excellent method of rais¬ 
ing the condition of the agricultural labourer. A beginning has already 
been made by attaching elementary workshops to some of the schools, 
principally in the Kabyle territory. It would be advisable also to study 
the improvement of the houses, which in the country districts are usually 
unsanitary and comfortless. Laboureis suitably lodged would probably 
settle on the land. 


FRENCH COLONIES. 

LABOUR CRISIS ON the IVORY COAST — Bulletin de renseignements sur la filiation 
Iconomique^et politique de l 9 Afribue occidentals fran^ai^e Gorde, August, 1930. 

The great lack of labour which hampers the whole of French West 
Africa has specially unfortunate results in this Colony, where several 
stations have had to be closed down, and where the natives of the forests 
display a tendency to desert the villages and the cultivable land which 
the administration had assigned to them in order to reclaim them from 
the degraded existence which they led in the bush 

The administration is making great efforts to guard against the con¬ 
sequences of this return to savage life and is encouraging intensive culti¬ 
vation which, by tying the natives to the soil and insuring them regular 
food, will diminish the physical misery from which the race suffers and 
consolidate a family and social life which as yet hardly exists. 

FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF MOROCCO. 

RURAL ARTS IN MOROCCO. — Dardenne (Jean): Le rSvcil des metiers d'ari indigenes 
au Maroc, in Colonies et Marine. Tatis, October, 1920 

The rural art of Morocco is rather rough yet highly interesting. It 
is perfectly suited to the simple habits of the tribes and is not easily to be 
distinguished from a trade, except that it is carried on in the homes of 
the people, and because of this it preserves its individual characteristics, 
remains true to type and does not degenerate into the commonplace product 
of a workshop. 

After the harvest is got in the women of the nomad tribes weave 
grey and black materials out of goat and camel hair (flij), which when 
joined together form the tent; they also make rush mats to cover the 
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floor of the tent. Rushes and the wool of animals are also used for making 
travelling bags, baskets, hand bags, etc. Pottery is only represented by 
a few rough cooking pots. In short these are very primitive industries. 
If we wish to find household utensils which display any artistic effort 
we must go to the sedentary, or semi-sedentary, tribes. 

Beside the weaving of tent cloths, for example, we find much finer 
material for clothes being woven (the black' burnouses of the Glaona, 
ornamented in the back with a large red oval, etc.), also materials for 
blankets and cushions; these stuffs are usually ornamented with geometri¬ 
cal designs, some oi which have magic meanings (different renderings 
of the hand as a charm against the evil eye; stars and crosses, which are, 
seemingly, only diagrammatic representations of the five or ten fingers). 
The chief of these home industries, the one which deserves most atten¬ 
tion is carpet making : small tufts of dyed wools are knotted closely to¬ 
gether on to a firm foundation producing the effect of a thick* tawny- 
coloured fleece, sometimes decorated with bright coloured splashes. 

Pottery, also, is no longer rudimentary, without however losing the 
characteristics of primitive art. The shapes are diversified and graceful; 
amphorae, bowls, cousscotiss dishes, stoves, oil lamps, candle-sticks, pow¬ 
der horns, etc.; they are decorated with geometrical patterns (squares, 
triangles, diamonds, saw-edges, chequers, etc.) usually in black on a 
red ground. 

Finally let us notice their wood-work (boxes and butts of guns 
from Sous) and silver work: the trinkets of the Ksours of the Sahara, very 
rough work. Closely related to what is expressively described as negro art; 
Berber trinkets of comparatively advanced technique (rings, bracelets, 
anklets, forehead ornaments, etc.), which are decorated in the same way 
as the stuffs. 

All these objects are somewhat barbaric, but they are attractive 
owing to their vigorous characteristics, their solidity, and by the happy 
combination of attractiveness and utility which they display (1). 

Moroccan art had been in a decadent condition since the beginning 
of the iqth century. The administration of the protectorate took up the 
question and in 1916 a special section of native ait was added to the Ser¬ 
vice of Fine Arts of the Resident’s Administration. In the beginning of 
1918 this special section was developed, acquiring a certain degree of 
autonomy and becoming the Btueau of Native Art Industries. In the 
beginning of 1920 it was attached to the Education Department. 

Prudence was the first rule of this institution. Innovation was 
not its object. It would have been absurd under the pretext of tegenera- 
tiou to attempt to rejuvenate and modernize Moroccan art; what was 
needed was merely to rediscover the fine traditions, to bring them again 

t 

(1) For further details bee: Bel (A), Industries de la ceramique de Fez. Farid, 
Alger, X918; JRjcard (P,), I*es Arts et Industries indigenes du Nord de l’Aftique, Aits turauac. 
Fez, 1918 ; ’Arts taaracains, btodetic, Alger, 1918, and the France-Maroc (specially 
for January, March, July, August, Octobci, and November 1918, January and March 1919)* 
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into use and to inspire the artisans with habits of artistic uprightness. 
On the one hand the whole country was searched for any specimens of art¬ 
istic work of the best periods which still existed, this collection being form¬ 
ed into a museum of models which would increase year by year; on the 
other hand the activity of the old artisans, who knew the secrets of the 
old technique, was stimulated by monetary prizes or orders. Without 
establishing professional schools of Moroccan art, efforts have been made 
to multiply workshops where master-workmen and work women teach 
apprentices of all ages, who remain within the ancient corporations. The 
Bureau of Native Arts supplies them with models, keeps them informed of 
technical details and procures for them raw materials which they may lack 
{more especially dyes for wool-stuffs). It has, further, undertaken to 
organize the sale of the goods which are produced. It has established offi¬ 
cial shops in the principal towns of Morocco, which also serve as a sort of 
permanent exhibition of native arts; it has organized special exhibitions 
in Morocco and in France; by means of publications it has drawn public 
attention to the artistic industries of Morocco; by means of an official 
guarantee mark it safeguards purchasers against trashy imitations. It 
has, in short, become an intermediary between producers and buyers. 

"| There is still much to be done; the edifice is not yet firmly based and 
it is to be feared that a little too much haste, too great a demand, or too 
intense a production may endanger its stability; as yet all the interesting 
trades have not been gathered into this movement and those which arc 
already working still need great care; vegetable dyes have not yet quite 
ousted artificial dyes, and the carpets which the women make at home 
sometimes display slovenly work, poor designs and displeasing mixtures 
of colour; in pottery,' 4 as in weaving, embroidery, wood and metal 
work, etc., it would be desirable to give the apprentices methodical 
instruction in design and decorative composition. This would be a very 
big undertaking, but the results already obtained give good grounds 
for hope. 


PORTUGAL/. 

MEASURES FOR. THE INTENSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE. — Diario do .overno 
Lisbon, 6 September 1920. Dtarto de Noticing, Lisbon, 15 September 1920. 

On the basis of the Law No, 1,009 of 17 August 1920 by which the 
Government was authorized to adopt from 31 January 1921 measures 
for alleviating the present economic crisis in Portugal, two decrees have 
been issued with a view to increasing agricultural production. Of 
these the first related to the offering of prizes to agriculturists for produc¬ 
tion, and the second awards grants to fanners, syndicates, co-operative 
societies, and societies or undertakings for mechanical cultivation, so 
that the purchase of agricultural machines may be facilitated. 

The prizes offered by the first decree are as follow: 

(1) Premiums of 15 milreis for every hectare of land duly ploughed 
and sown with com, millet, rye, chick peas, rice, beans, and potatoes, to 
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all proprietors or tenants, wlio, from 1920, for five consecutive years sub¬ 
ject waste land to such cultivation. 

(2) Premiums of jomilreis for every hectare of land sown with the 
above mentioned crops, to nil proprietors or tenants who bring under 
cultivation wooded or sandy ground, 

(3) Premiums of five sc lidos for every hectare in excess of the extent 
sown in the preceding year, to alt proprietors of vineyards who for five 
consecutive years shall subject these lands to cultivation of the kind above 
mentioned. 

Proptietors or tenants desiring to compete for these pre miums must 
send each year to the Pliysiographical Branch of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, before ploughing up the land they intend to cultivate and after the 
same land has been sown, a report showing that the land is in the condition 
prescribed by ill/' decree, describing the situation of the land, giving approx¬ 
imately its extent, and the precise quantity of the seed to be sown, or 
already sown. 

The premiums will be paid to each proprietor or tenant by the Treasury 
of Iht' Finance Ministry alter the necessary verifications have been made. 

Th«' amount of llie premium may also be advanced by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, with such guarantee as will ensure that the State shall not 
suffer loss. Tin* guarantee may be given by means of sureties when the 
personal liability of the receiver of the premium is not considered suf¬ 
ficient. 

Should the receiver of the premium not cultivate the land in the pre¬ 
scribed manner ho must return the premium, and he will incur a fine 
varying from twice to throe times the amount of the premium. 

The decree, still with the object of intensifying cultivation, imposes 
a special line on such proprietors or tenants of uncultivated or sandy 
ground from which raw material required in agriculture or manufactures 
is not habitually extracted, if they leave such land uncultivated for five 
eorisoeutive years. Wh *u lliis period has expired, if the proprietor have 
not provided for it*, cultivation the decree authorizes the expropriation 
of t he laud, vv Ilieh u ill be done in the interest of public utility by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Agricultural Kneoumgoiuent Fund, which for this purpose, 
will possess nil the tights and advantages granted to the State by the exist¬ 
ing legislation. The expropriation price will be calculated at ten times 
the total sum at which these lauds are valued in the land registers. 

Bandy or uncultivated lands, entered without any indication of their 
valm* in the land registers, or omitted from them, if they remain in the 
state of uncultivated fields or forests, will become the property and pass 
under the administration of the Committee of thr Agricultural Encour¬ 
agement Fund, without giving a right to any indemnity. 

Another privilege granted by the decree in question is exoneration 
from th* registration tax on the purchase of sandy and uncultivated lands, 
if the purchaser declare in writing that ho has purchased the land in 
order to plough and cultivate it within a period of three years. He must 
, also, at the end of the first year, show that he has ploughed and cultivated 
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at least one-third of the purchased land, two-thirds at the end of the 
second, and the whole at the end of a third year. 

The purchase and sale of rural property will also be exempt from 
registration tax if it is to be divided, let, or sold in lots in order to form 
agricultural settlements, whether the purchases be made by private 
individuals or by collective bodies, observing the above-mentioned 
formalities. 

The object of the second decree is to promote cultivation by machin¬ 
ery, to supply the increasing want of agricultural labourers and the scarc¬ 
ity of draught animals, aiming also at the institution of new syndicates, 
and new enterprises of mechanical cultivation. Applications for grants, 
supported by the documents required by the law, should be sent to the 
Agricultural Machinery Experiment Station, which, in its turn, after due 
verification, will send them with its own report to the Dilcctor General 
of Agricultural Services. 

The amount of the grant is at the rate of 50 per cent, of the 1 otal cost, 
and of the payments necessary to obtain the machinery specified in the 
application. Half of the grant must be repaid to the Ministiy of Agricul¬ 
ture in five equal yearly instalments, and the other half wilt remain in 
possession of the agriculturists or societies. Those receiving the grant 
are obliged: to pay the instalments fixed by law; to make trial of the 
agricultural machinery for the purchase of which they have asked for the 
grant; to break up, plough and sow a fixed number of hectares for every 
motor machine, and to give an account periodically of the work done. 

The receiver of a grant who does not fulfil these conditions must 
restore the full amount of the grant unless he can show that his failure is 
due to circumstances over which he has no control. In this case, as in 
the case of failure to pay any of the instalments, repayment will be com¬ 
pulsory, as a debt to the Finances of the State, the receiver of the grant 
losing all right to the purchased machinery until he has paid the whole 
debt. When the number of agricultural motors purchased by a syndicate, 
a co-operative society, a company, or any enterprise for mechanical cultiva¬ 
tion, exceeds four, the Ministry of Agriculture will make a grant of 
50per cent, of the cost of establishing a workshop for repairing agricultural 
machines. This grant must be repaid in full in ten equal yearly imtal- 
ments. To these workshops workmen may be admitted as improvers, 
that they may learn to handle agricultural machines. 

The decree also provides for the exemption of agricultural appliances 
from import duties. 

For the precise application of the provisions of the decree it sell the 
necessary regulations will be issued. 


ALFREDO RUGGERI, geren^e responsabile 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Nineteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(«) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insurance 
aud credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, it necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The present Table of Contents refers to the numbers of the Interna¬ 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics published from January to De¬ 
cember 1920 and includes , therefore, all the articles and notes dealing with 
co-operation, association, insurance and thrift , credit and agricultural eco¬ 
nomy in general contained in these volumes . 

2. The articles and notes relating to each part have been grouped into 
classes of which a list will be found preceding the Index . The classification 
embraces all the subjects which arc included in the programme of the Review . 
It will be evident , therefore, that certain classes of subject which are only 
occasionally dealt with may not be represented in the Index of any parti¬ 
cular year . In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry 
and placed under only one heading those articles and notes which , from the 
nature of the subject treated , might appear in more than one group . 

As it is not in every case clear why an article or note has been assigned to 
one group rather than to another , the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any of which a particular article or note might appear . 
A dairymen's co-operative society, for example, might have as its object the 
protection of the general economic interest of dairy fanners as a class, or 
simply the improvement of the methods of production, transport , and sale, or 
again the purchase and collective use of animals of the special dairy type . 
An article relating to such a society might appear under various headings , 
according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these objects . 

3. In each group the articles and notes have been subdivided by countries 
following the alphabetical order , For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published . We have aided 
a table giving the classification by countries . 




I. — CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

I. — Work of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

II. — Co-operation. 

I. Co-operation in general or or various kinds. 

II. Legislation and jurisprudence. 

III. Intervention op the state and op public authorities. 

IV. Statistics. 

V. Central or regional institutions or federations having 

VARIOUS OBJECTS. 

VI. Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

VII. Co-operative societies for the purchase or supply op agri¬ 

cultural requisites. 

(i) Societies confining themselves to the purchase op 
requisites. 

(z) Societies which both purchase requisites and work 

UP THE MATERIALS PURCHASER. 

VIII Co-operative credit societies. 

IX. Co-operative societies for facilitating the production car¬ 

ried ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

X. Co-operative societies engaged in the sale, or in operations 

PRELIMINARY TO THE SALE, OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

(1) Societies confining themselves to the sale op agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

(2) Societies engaged in production or in working up 

PRODUCE WITH A VIEW TO SALE. 

XI. Co-operative societies for the acquisition and cultivation 

OP LAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OP AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

XII. Co-operative education. 
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XIII. MlSCELLANEOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING AGRICULTURAL CO¬ 

OPERATION. 

XIV. Co-operative congresses. 

III. — Association. 

I. Association in general. 

II. Legislation and jurisprudence. 

in. Intervention op the state and op public authorities. 

IV. Statistics. 

V. Semi-official agricultural corporations and the official 

representation of agriculturists. 

VI. Associations for the protection op the general interests 

op agriculturists. 

VII. Associations for furthering the technical progress op 

agriculture. 

VIII. Agricultural labourers’ unions. 

IX. Other agricultural associations or organizations. 

X. Agricultural congresses, agricultural shows, etc. 

IV. — Insurance and Thrift. „ 

I. Insurance in general or op various kinds. 

II. Legislation and jurisprudence. 

III. Intervention op the state and op public authorities. 

IV. Statistics. 

V. Insurance op persons 

(1) Insurance against sickness. 

(2) Insurance against accidents. 

(3) Insurance against unemployment and insurance op 

EMPLOYERS AGAINST STRIKES. 

(4) Insurance against invalidity and old age. 

VI. Insurance op things : 

(1) Insurance against fire. 

(2) Insurance against mortality of live stock. 

{3) Insurance against hail and floods. 

VII. Miscellaneous information concerning insurance. 

V. - Credit. 

I. Non-co-operative credit and mortgage indebtedness. 

II. Legislation and jurisprudence. 
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m. Intervention op the state and op pubeic authorities. 

IV. Statistics. 

V. Banes and savings banks as sources op credit. 

VI Mortgage credit. 

VII. Agricueturae credit. 

VIII. Misceeeaneous information concerning non-co-operative 

CREDIT. 

VI. — Agricultural Economy in General. 

I. The eand and agricuetdrae economy in generae. 

II. Pubeic administrative bodies in connection with agriculture. 

III. Economic and sociae conditions op the agricueturae ceasses : 

(1) The valuation, price and yieed op eand and the 

GENERAE CONDITION OP AGRICULTURE. 

(2) Different forms op eand tenure. 

(3) Agricueturae eabour 

(4) The conditions op rurae eipe and measures for im¬ 
proving THEM AND POR COMBATING RTTRAE DEPOPUEATION. 

IV. Agrarian questions : 

(1) Pubeic eands. 

(2) The distribution op earge, medium and smaee hoed- 

3 NOS. 

(3) The ownership, inheritance and division op eand. 

(4) I/AND REGISTERS AND THE TRANSFER OP OWNERSHIP. 

(5) Agricueturae coeonization. 

(6) The creation op smaee hoedings. 

(7) The conservation op smaee hoedings: the "home¬ 
stead. *’ 

(8) CONSOLIDATION OP HOEDINGS. 

V. Agricueturae poeicy : 

(1) Agricueture and taxation. 

(2) Measures to increase production. 

(3) Agricueturae reconstruction. 

VI. Agricueturae industries and trades 

VII. The distribution op pood-stupps and measures to combat the 

RISE OP PRICES AND TO PREVENT FRAUD. 


* 
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I. 

WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 

The Fifth General Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
XII, 833-841. 


II. 

CO-OPERATION. 

I. Agricultural co-operation in general 

Armenia : The Co-operative Movement, VI, 394 - 395 * — Bessarabia: 
The Development of Co-operation, III, 162-163. — Canada : Causes 
of Failure in Co-operation, IV, 232-234. — Finland: The Present 
Position of Co-operation, V, 303-314 and VII, 455-470. — France : 
The Co-operative Organization of an Agricultural Region, VIII, 521- 
526. — Germany : Agricultural Co-operation during the War, VIII, 
526-539. — Great Britain and Ireland: 1. Agricultural Co-operation 
in Ireland in 1917-18, I, 5-13; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland 
in 1918-19, X, 680-686 ; 3. Agricultural Co-operation in Scotland 
in 1918 and 1919, XII, 858-861. —* Italy : 1. The Development of the 
Agricultural Co-operative Movement in Sardinia, IT, 99-100 ; 2. Some 
Facts regarding the Co-operative Movement, XII, 842-852. — New 
Zealand : The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 241-243. — 
Peru : Land Tenure and the Possibility of Organising Rural Co-oper¬ 
ation, X, 693-696. — Portugal: The Agricultural Co-operative Move¬ 
ment, IV, 243-245. — Ukraine: Agricultural Co-operation, V, 
326-327. — Union of South Africa : Agricultural Co-operation in 1919, 
IX, 612-615. — United States : 1. Agricultural Co-operation in New 
Jersey, IV, 247-248 ; 2. Agricultural Co-operation in New York 
State, V, 327-328 ; 3. Agricultural Co-operation in Minnesota, IX, 
609-612. 

II. Legislation and jurisprudence. 

France : The Extension of the Legal Powers of Agricultural Syndicates 
IV, 298-299. — Portugal: The most Recent Provisions regarding 
Co-operative Agricultural Credit, V, 314-318. — Spain : The Legal 
Status of the Sections for Purchase and Sale of the Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates, X, 697-697. — United States : New Law on Co-operative As¬ 
sociations in Missouri, I, 20-20. 

IH. Intervention or the state and or public authorities. 

France : Grants to the Syndicates for Mechanical Cultivation, IV, 239-240* 
— United States : The Work of the Ohio State Bureau of Marketing 
in the Promotion of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 246-247. 



IV. Statistics. 


Germanv : t. Statistics of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Germany 
on l March u>ig, I, t6-i 7; 2. The Position of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies on i AugUvSt 1920, XIT, 857-858. — Great Bntain 
and Ireland ; Official Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation in 1917, 
VI, 395-400. 

V. Centra^ or regional institutions and federations having various 
OBJECTS 

Czechoslovakia : Establishment of a Central Federation of German Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies of Czeclio-SlovaMa, XII, 855-856. 
Italy : 1. The Agricultural Federations of Albcnga, Porto Maurizio 
and Milan, II, 1 01-102 ; 2 The Origin and Functions of the National 
Federal ion of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, V, 323-324. — 
Regency of Tunis ; The Central Farmers 1 Co-operative Society in 1918, 
IV, 216-246. — Russia : Operations of the Popular Bank of Moscow 
in Siberia, III, 169-169. — Union of South Africa: The Western 
Province Farmers* Co-operative Union, II, 302-103. 

VI. Institutions supplying credit to co-operative societies. 

Italy ; i. A labour and Co-operatiou Bank, V, 324-325 ; 2. Provisions for 
hand and Agricultural Credit iu Favour of Associations of Agricultural 
labourers, VII, 490-1.91; 3. The “ Istituto Nazionale di Credito per 
la Cooperazione ” in 1919, X, 686-689 ; 4. The “ Istituto di Credito 
per le Cooperative ” in 1919, X, 089-690. — Spain ; The Credit Bank 
of the Farmers* Association, II, 118-121. 

VII. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE PURCHASE OF SUPPLY OR agricultu¬ 
ral Requisites. : 

t. Societies confining themselves to the purchase of requisites. 

Germany : Agricultural Co-operative Societies for Purcluise aiul Sale dur¬ 
ing the War, X, 664-G79. — * Poland: The Organization afc Co-operative 
Sale, V, 325-325. — Russia : The Central Unions for Purchase and 
Sale, IT, 82-90. 


VIII. — Co-operative credit societies. 

Canada: The Rural Credits Societies in Manitoba, VII, 470-472. — • 
Czechoslovakia: The Raiffeisen Banks in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia on i November 1918, XII, 855-855, — France: 1. Co-opera¬ 
tive Agricultural Credit at the End of the War, II, 77-82 ; 2. Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit in Alsace and Lorraine, III, 164-166 ; 3. The Reorgan¬ 
ization of Co-operative Agricultural Credit, X, 651-664. — Germany: 
x. Fifty Years of Banking Operations by the “ Landscliaft ** of East 
Prussia, V, 352-353 ; 2 , Agricultural Credit Societies during the 
War, IX, 587-605. — Italy: x. The Popular Banks, III, 156-162 ; 
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2 The General Meeting of the Italian Federation of Catholic Rural 
Banks, V, 325-325 ; 3. The National Federation of Italian Rural 
Banks, X, 692-692. — Mauritius [British Colony): Co-operative 
Credit Societies in 1918-19, VII, 473*475 — Regency of Tunis : 1. Na¬ 
tive Thrift Societies in 1918, I, 17-19 ; 2. Mutual Agricultural Credit 
in 1918, IV, 245-245. — Switzerland : Co-operative Agricultural 
Credit in 1918, II, 104-105. 

IX. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR FACILITATING THE PRODUCTION CARRIED 

ON BY THE MEMBERS. 

Algeria: Institution of Compulsory Syndicates for Piotection against 
I/Ocusts in Algeria, I, 14-14. ' 

X. Co-operative societies engaged in the sale, or in operations pre¬ 

liminary TO THE sale, OE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

1. Societies confining themselves to the sale of agricultural 

PRODUCE. 

Canada : 1. The Co-operative Marketing of 14ve Stock, I, 1-5; 2. The 
Development of Co-operative Elevators in Saskatchewan,!, 11-15; 
3, The Dundas County Co-operative Egg Market, II, 90-91; f. The 
United Farmers' Co-operative Company (Ontario), IV, 235-235; 
5. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, IV, 235-235 ; 
6 The United Farmers of Alberta, IV, 235-236; 7. The United Farm¬ 
ers of Manitoba, IV, 236-236,8. The Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association, IV, 230-237. — United Stales : The Principles of Co¬ 
operative Marketing as Illustrated by California Experience, VII 
383-393. — Union of South Africa : The Farmers* Co-operative Wool 
and Produce Union, II, *102-102. 

2. Societies engaged in production or in working up produce 

WITH A VIEW TO SALK. 

Germany : Co-operative Dairies during the War, Xr, 755-772. - Sweden . 

1. Co-operative Dairies in 1917, III, 109-171; 2. Co-operative Dairies 
in 1918, XI, 774-777. — Switzerland : 1. The Federation of Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairy Societies of Central Switzerland in 1918-19, V, 32O-326; 

2. Cantonal, Intercantonal and National Dairy Societies and Feder¬ 
ations, VI, 400-403; 3 The Swiss Central Butter Control, XT, 
777-777. 

XI. CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE ACQUISITION AND CULTIVATION OF 

LAND OR FOR THE EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 

Austria: The Development of Small Garden Unions during the War, 
by Hermann Kallbrunner , Agricultural Engineer , III, 153-155. — 
Canada : Grazing Associations in British Columbia, IV, 234-235. — 
France: Co-operative Societies for the Cultivation in Common of 
Eands in the Anondissement of Rheinis, III, 166-JO7. — Germany : 



x. Co-operation among Navvies, V, 320-320; 2/Formation of Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies for Reclaiming I/and in Prussia, X, 680-680. — Italy : 

1. New lineouragenient to labour Co-operative Societies, II, 95-961 

2. Laucls managed by Collective Leascholding Societies in the Pro¬ 
vince of Ravemia, II, 96-99; 3. The Progress of the Collective Leases, 
V. 321-323. Switzerland; Foundation of a Co-operative Village, 
I, 19-20. - - United States : Co-operation in the Cultivation of Citrus 
Fruits in Florida, V, 328-329. 

XIU • MlSCKlybANKOUS INFORMATION CONCERNING AGRICUI^TURATv CO-OPKRA- 
TJLON. 

France : 1. The Development of Co operative Distributive Societies in Coun¬ 
try Districts, XI, 772-773; 2. Railway Companies and the Develop¬ 
ment of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 773-774. 

XIV. CO-OPKRATIVE CONGRESSES. 

Germany : 1. The Congress of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
V, 3 20-3 2 l ; 2 General Meeting of the German National Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, XII, 856-857. — Italy: Resol¬ 
utions of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies, II, 93-95. — Rus¬ 
sia : The Work of the Counci] of the All-Russia Co-operative Con¬ 
gresses, 111 , 107-j 08. 
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III. 


ASSOCIATION. 


I. Association in general 

Union of South Africa : Non-Co-operative Agricultural Organization, II, 
103-104. 

I IT. Intervention or the state and of public authorities. 

Switzerland : Grants made by the Confederation to Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions in 1919, XI, 777-778. 

V. Semi-official agricultural corporations and THE OFFICIAL repre¬ 

sentation OF AGRICULTURISTS. 

International Questions: 1. Formation of an International Institute of 
Refrigeration, VII, 519-519; 2. Meeting of the International Agri¬ 
cultural Co mmi ttee, VII, 519-520. — France : The listal>lishiueul of 
Chambers of Agriculture, I, 65-67. — Germany : The German Council 
of Agriculture, VII, 473 “ 473 * 

VI. Associations for the protection of the general interests of agri¬ 

culturists. 

International Questions: An International Agricultural Syndicate, XII, 
854-854. — Argentina : The Work of the Agricultural League in 1919, 
V, 319-320. — Belgium : The" Boerenbond its Work hi 1918 and its 
New Agricultural Programme, IV, 227-232. — British India: Proposed 
Indian Agricultural Society, IV, 232-232. — France : The Federation of 
Agricultural Syndicates and Associations of Alsace and I*omiiiu\ IV, 
238-239. — French Protectorate of Morocco ; An Agricultural Federa¬ 
tion in Morocco, VI, 395-395* —Italy .* The General Confederation of 
Agriculture, X, 690-091. — Spain : The Catalonian Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of S. Isidoro, X, 696-O97. — Switzerland: 1. The ITuiou of the 
Agricultural Syndicates of Latin Swiizerhuid (U»sar) in 1918-19, VI, 
403-404; 2. The “ Swiss Peasants* Union ” and llie " Swiss Peasants' 
Secretariat" in 1919, XII, 861-862. — Union of South Africa: 
Formation of a Milk Producers’ Union, IV, 248-248. — United States : 
The Agricultural Legislative Committee of California, IV, 302-302. 

VII. Associations for furthering the technical progress 01+ agri¬ 

culture. 

Italy: The National Institute of Agriculture, X, 691-692. — Union of 
South Africa: Pig Breeders’ Society, II, 104-104. — United States: 
1. Live Stock Registry Associations, IV, 248-248; 2. The Horse 
Association of America, V, 329-329. 
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VIII. Agricultural labourers’ unions. # 

France : The National Federation of Agricultural Labourers, IV, 237-238* 
— Germany : The " Deutscher Landbund, ” I, 15-16. 

IX. OmKR AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS OR ORGANIZATIONS. 

British India: Benevolent Institutions for Live Stock, HI, 164-164. 

X. Agricultural congresses, agricultural shows, etc. 

Chile : Meeting of Agriculturists for the Purpose of Furthering the Agri¬ 
cultural Industry, VII, 472-472. — France: The First Agricultural 
Congress Organized by the General Confederation of Labour, IX, 
606-609. 
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IV. 

INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


I. Insurance in general or or various kinds. 

Finland : A New Farmers’ Insurance Company, IV, 255-255. — France : 
1. The Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies at the End of the 
War, III, 182-184 ; 2. The “ Mutuelle-Labour ” Insurance Society, 
X, 703-704; 3. Agricultural Mutual Insurance from 1914 to 1919, 
XII , 863-882. — Italy : 1. The New Organization of the " Istituto 
Nazionale per la Mutuality Agraria ", X, 711-713 ; 2. Mutual Agri¬ 
cultural Insurance Societies, XI, 782-784. — Russia : The All-Russia 
Co-operative Insurance Union, II, 13 3-115. — Spain : t. Regulations 
of the " Mutualidad Nacional del Seguro Agro-Pecuario, " IV, 25G- 
258 ; 2. A Typical Provident Land Club, V, 342-345. — 

II. Legislation and jurisprudence. 

Italy : The New Regulations for Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societies, 
VII, 476-484. — Portugal: Compulsory Social Insurance in Portugal, 
III, 172-180. 

III. Intervention or the state and or public authorities. 

Italy : Formation of the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, Xi, 
785-786. 

V, Insurance or persons: 

2. Insurance against accidents. 

Denmark : The Accident Insurance Company for Dairies and Agriculture, 
VHI, 549-550. — Italy: 1. The Results of Compulsory Jnsunmce 
against Accidents in Agriculture, X, 713-713; 2. Insurance against 
Accidents during Agricultural Work, XI, 784-785. 

3. Insurance, against unemployment and insurance or employers 

AGAINST STRIKES. 

Italy: Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment, IV, 249-254. 

4. Insurance against invalidity and old age. 

Belgium :The " Caisse G&i&ale d’^pargne et de Retraite” during the War, 
VI, 405-410, — Italy; 1. The Regulations for Compulsory Insurance 
against Invalidity and Old Age, VIII, 540-546; 2 The Provincial 
Institutions for Social Insurance, X, 709-711. — Spain: Old Age 
Pensions for Rural Workers, I, 31-36. 
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VI. Insurance or things: 

1. Insurance against fire. 

Finland,: Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, IV, 254-255. — Regency 
of Tunis : Mutual Agricultural Societies insuring against Firem 1918, 
IV, 255-256. 

2. Insurance against mortality or wve stock. 

Austria : s. The Development of the Live Stock Insurance Institute of 
Lower Austria (Cattle Section) from 1914 to 1918, by Hermann Kail- 
brunner , Agricultural Engineer , I, 21-31 ; 2. The Devdopment of the 
Live Stock Insurance Institute of Lower Austiia (Horse Section) 
from 1914 to 1918, by Hermann Kallhrumier, Agricultural Engineer, 
II, 10O-111. — Finland : Mutual Insurance of Live Stock, V, 339- 
342. — France : 1. Joint Stock and Large Mutual Societies insuring 
against Mortality among Live Stock in 1918, 1 , 36-37 ; 2. A Federa¬ 
tion of Live Stock Mutual Sodcties during the War, I, 37-39; 3. The 
Large Mutual Societies insuring against Mortality among Live Stock 
in 1918, III, 184-184; 4. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance 
Companies in 1919, XI, 779-781. — Great Britain and Ireland: Cattle 
Insurance Societies, VIII, 552-552. — Switzerland: 1. Insurance 
against Mortality among Livestock in 3917, V, 330-339; 2. Cattle 
Insurance and the Subsidies granted for it in 1918, XI, 789-789; 
3. Compiilsory Cattle Insurance in the Canton of Ticino, XI, 791-792. 

3. Insurance against hah, and floods. 

Austria : Hail Insurance during the War, by Herman#, Kallhrunncr, Agri¬ 
cultural Engineer , IX, 616-621. — Canada : 1. Municipal Insurance 
Against Hail in Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1919, II, 111-112; 
2. The Loss Ratio on Hail Insurance in Saskatchewan, III, 180-182. — 
Czechoslovakia; The Prague Association of Large Proprietors and 
Tenant Farmers for Mutual Insurance against Hail, VIII, 547-549. — 
France : 1. Hail Insurance in 1919, VIII, 550-552 ; 2. Hail Insurance 
Companies in 1919, XI, 781-782. — Germany : 4 The Hail Insurance 
Companies in 1919, X, 704-709. — Regency of Turns: 1. Insurance 
against Hail by Native Thrift Sodcties, II, 112-T13; 2. Mutual 
Agricultural Societies insuring against Hail from 1913 to 1918, IV, 
256-256. — Spam : t. The Hail Insurance Sodety of Navarre, II, 
115-117 ; 2. The Mutual Hail Insurance Society of the Farmers' As. 
sodation, X, 698-702. — Sweden: Mutual Insurance against Hail 
in tqtS, XI, 786-787, — Switzerland: 1. Insurance against Hail in 
19T7, VI, 411-417; 2. The Devdopment of Hail Insurance and the 
State Grants made to it in 1919, XI, 787-789; 3. Hail Insurance in 
the Canton of Ticino, XI, 789-79 



CREDIT. 


II. legislation and jurisprudence. 

Italy : i Recent Provisions as to Agricultural Credit, II, 124-125; 
2 Amendment of the Law of 31 March 1904 as to Agricultural Cred- 
it for Basilicata, II, 123-126. 

III. Intervention of the state and of public authorities. 

France : The Part played by the Bank of Prance in Agricultural Credit, 
v, 352-352. 

V. Banks and savings banks as sources of credit. 

Argentine : 1 . The Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres in 1918, H, 121- 
122 ; 2. The “ Banco de la Nad6n” in 1918, III, 185-186; 3. The 
“ Banco de la Nadon ” and the Loans to the Agricultural and Pastor¬ 
al Industries in 1919, VII, 485-488. — French Colonies: The Colon¬ 
ial Banks and Agricultural Credit, I, 50-50. — Italy: The Savings 
Deposits in Credit and Savings Banks, VIII, 558-558. — Norway : 
Savings Banks* Loans to Agricultural Sodeties on Mutual Security, 

I, 50-53. — Portugal: Establishment of a National Agricultural Bank, 
VIII, 559-559 — Spain : The Rural Bank of the National Catholic 
Agricultural Confederation, X, 721-721. — United States : Farm Mort¬ 
gage Investments of Life Insurance Companies, III, 189-190. 

VI. Mortgage credit. 

Argentina : The " Credit Fonder de Buenos Ayres et des Provinces Argen¬ 
tines ” in 1919, VIII, 553-554. — Australia: 1. Loans to Producers 
in South Australia, IV, 264-265 ; 2, Government Loans to Farmers, 
VI, 418-430. — Brazil: " Le Credit Fonder du Brdsil et de VAmdri- 
que du Sud, ” V, 351-352. — Canada: The Manitoba Farm Loans 
Assodation, VII, 489-490. — Chile: The Mortgage Credit Bonk, 

II, 123-124. — Egypt: The Mortgage Credit Buriness of the Laud 
Bank of Egypt in 1918-1919, IV, 265-266. — Federated Malay States: 
The Planters Loans Board, X, 714-720. — France : x. Credit for the 
Cultivation of Deserted Lands, IX, 622-626; 2. Mortgage Companies at 
the Close of the War, IX, 626-627. — Germany: Compulsory Sales 
of Agricultural Property in Prussia from 1886 to 1917, VII, 514- 
517* — IMy • 1. Land Credit, V, 346-351; 2. Laud Credit Institu¬ 
tions, VHI, 556-558. — New Zealand: Advances to Settlers and Work¬ 
ers in 1917-18, III, 186-188. — Spain : 1. A New Agricultural Bank, 
II, 128-128; 2. Proposed Establishment of an Agricultural Bank, 
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III, 189-189. — Switzerland: 1. The Development of Mortgage Credit 
from 1907 to 1918, IV, 259-263 ; 2. The Loan Bank of Soleure in 1919, 
V, 356-356; 3. The Mortgage Bank of Aargau (Brugg) in 1919, V, 
356-356; 4. The Mortgage Bank of the Canton of Geneva in 1919, 
V, 357-357. — Union of South Africa: 1. Advances to Settlers in 
the Transvaal, IV, 268-289; 2. The Land and Agricultural Bank 
of South Africa, X, 721-722. — United States : 1. Loans made under 
the Fedetal Barm Loan System, IV, 266-268 ; 2. The Operations of 
the Federal Barm Loan Board in 1919, XI, 793-807. — Uruguay: The 
Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and its Work in 1918-19, III, 190-193, 

VII. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. 

Argentine . Facilities for the Purchase of Corn-bags and Sacking by Farmers, 
III, 222-222. — Bulgaria : The Situation of the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria, XII, 883-884. — Canada: 1. Inquiry into Rural Credit 
Systems, XII, 884-884; 2. Marketing Loans in Ontario, XII, 884-885; 
3. Loans for the Purchase of Seed Grain in Manitoba and Alberta, XII, 
885-885 — Cochmchma {French Colony) : Introduction of the Agricul¬ 
tural Pledge into Cochincliina, IV, 266-266. — Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land: t Advance to Tenants of Small Holdings, IX, 627-628; 2. Suggest¬ 
ed Scheme of Agricultural Credit in Scotland, IX, 629-629.— Holland : 
The Present Position of Agricultural Credit, XII, 885-888. — Italy: 
i. The Agricultural Credit of the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples 
in 1918, I, 40-49 ; 2. The " Credito Agrario per il Lazio 99 in 1918, II, 
126-127 ,* 3. The Bank of Agricultural Credit for Tuscany in 1918, 
II, 127-128; 4. The Agricultural Credit Institute for Latium, V, 
353-354 ; 5 - Special Agricultural Loans, V, 354-355 > 6. The Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily in 1919. VIII, 554-556; 
7. Agricultural Credit given by the Savings Bank of the Bank of 
Naples, in 1919, XII, 888-890. — Spain : The Credit Bank of the 
Farmers* Association, VII, 491-492. — United States: Loans for 
Tile Drainage in Ohio, IX, 629-630. — Uruguay : Loans for the Ac¬ 
quisition of Seed, I, 53-53. 

VIII. Miscellaneous information concerning non-co-operative credit. 

Italy: A Credit Consortium for Public Works, V, 355-356* 
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VI. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 

II. Public administrative bodies in connection with agriculture. 

Canada ; Tlie Board of Grain Supervisors, II, 139-140. — France : 1. The 
Role of the State in the Utilization of Electric Energy for Agriculture, 
I, 68-70; 2. Agricultural Commissariats during the War, V, 304- 
369; 3. An Official Experiment in Agricultural Regionalism, V, 
376-379. — French West Africa : Erection of Consultative Committees 
of Agriculture and Industry in French* West Africa, II, 144-144. — 
Germany : Establishment of a Land Valuation office, VII, 5*3-514. — 
Great Britain and Ireland : The Rural Development Branch of the Mi- 
. nistry of Reconstruction, I, 72-74. — Mexico: 1. A Special Office 
of Agricultural Statistics, VIII, 517-518; 2. Proposed New Live 
Stock Census, VIII, 582-583. — Roumania : The New Organization 
of Agricultural Services in the Bonner Kingdom, IV, 300-301. — 
Spain : The Reorganization of the Institute of Social Reform, l, 
59-65. — United States : State Bureaux of Marketing, III, 222-225. 

III. Economic and social conditions of the agricultural classes. 

1. The valuation, price and yield of land and the general condition 

of agriculture. 

Argentina : Sales of Rural Property in 1918 as compared with Preceding 
Years, V, 375 - 376 . 

2. Different forms of land tenure. 

France ; The Reform of the Metayer System in Bas-Adour (Landes), VIII, 
580-582. — Great Britain and Ireland: 1. Restriction on Notices to 
quit when Agricultural Landis sold, II, 145-145 ; 2. The Fixing of 
Fair Rents in Ireland in 1918-19, X, 749-750. - * Italy: The New 
Tendencies in the Recent Changes in Agricultural Agreements, XI, 
825-832. 

3. Agricultural labour. 

International Questions : The First International Congress of Agricultural. 

' Labourers, XII, 853-854. — Algeria: The Social Condition of Agri¬ 
cultural Labourers, XII, 905-906. — Belgium: The Agricultural 
Labourers, II, I 37 - I 38 . — Bessarabia: The Wages of Agricultural 
Labourers, IV,294-296.— Bulgaria: The Compulsory Lai>out Law, 
VIII, 579-580. — France : 1. A Collective Contract for the Hiring of 
Agricultural Labour, II, 142-144; 2. Profit Sharing in Agriculture, 
VI, 452-453 ; 3 - Profit-Sharing in Agriculture, IX, 645-645; 4. The 
New Scale of Agricultural Wag^s in the Melun District, X. 747-748 ; 
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5. The Increase in Agricultural Wages from 1915 to 1920, XI, 808- 
824 ; 6. The Officio* System of Finding Employment for Agricultural 
labourers, XII, 901-904. — Ivory Coast (French Colony) : Labour 
Crisis on the Ivory Coast, XII, 906-906. — Norway : The Labour 
Supply 1 aid Wages in Agriculture, III, 194-207. — Spain : The Law 
on the Eight Hours Working Bay, VII, 508-512. — Sweden : 1. Col¬ 
lective Labour Hiring Contracts in Agriculture, IV, 283-286; 2. Agri¬ 
cultural Wages in 1918, IX, 646-649. 

4. This conditions op rural ijpe and measures por improving them 

AND POR COMBATING RURAI, DEPOPULATION. 

Belgium : The Rural Population and the Rural Exodus, II, 136-137. — 
France : The Development of Rural Homes, IX, 644-645. — French 
Protectorate of Morocco : Rural Arts in Morocco, XII, 906-908. — 
Spain : The Agrarian Problem in Andalusia, IV, 276-283. — Switz¬ 
erland : 1. The Rural Exodus: its Extent and Causes, VHI, 571- 
579 ; 2. The Efforts to Arrest Rural Depopulation, XIT, 891-900 — 
United States : How California Fanners are Encouraged to Read 
Books, IV, 302-302. — Uruguay : The Housing of Rural Labourers, 
II, T5T-I5T. 

IV. Agrarian questions : 

2 . The DISTRIBUTION OP LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Bulgaria : Small and Large Landed Properties in Bulgaria, X, 746-747. 
Crecho-Slovakia : Small and Large Holdings in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia, XII, 900-901. — Denmark: Value and Distribution of Rural 
Property, V. 358-364. — France : 1. The Distribution of Holdings 
in Detached Plots, IV, 296-298; 2. Statistics of Landowners, V, 
379-38I ; 3. Distribution of Property and Land Tenure in Alsace 
and Lorraine, IX, 640-044. 

5. AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION. 

British East Africa ; Land Settlement, II, 139-139. — Canada : Land Settle¬ 
ment Enterprise of the United Grain Growers, II, 91-92. — Fei- 
rratcd Malay States (British Protectorate): Land Grants to Ex-Set v- 
ice Men, H, 141-142. — French Protectorate of Morocco : Official Co¬ 
lonization in 1919, I, 70-72. — New Zealand: 1, Laud Settlement 
hi r<> 17-18, H, 145-148; 2. Land Settlement by Disdiarged Soldiers, 
V, 370-375. — Palestine \* Outlines of a Scheme of Colonization, VIII, 
583-585. - Union of South Africa : 1. Land Settlement in the Union 
of South Africa in 1917-18, II, 149-150; 2. Land Settlement in the 
Protectorate ol South West Africa, IV, 301-302. 

0. The creation op small holdings. 

France : New Measures facilitating the Acquisition of Small Holdings, I, 
08-08. — Great Britain and Ireland: Settlement and Employment 
of the Laud of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers in England and Wales, 
X, 728-742. — Lithuania : Proposed Agrarian Reform, VI, 453- 
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454. — 'Portugal: Bill for Granting Iyand to Discharged Soldiers, 
VI, 454-454. — Regency of Tunis : Assignment of Small Settlement 
Lots to Professional Farmers Men Disabled in the War and Refugees 
who have suffered by the Invasion, IV, 299-300. — Roumama : The 
New Agrarian Reform, 1 ,74-76. — Russia : Agrarian Reforms of Gen¬ 
eral Wrangel's Government, X, 751-754* — Spam: Government 
Action to Promote Home Colonization and Repopulation, VI, 442-452. 

7. The conservation of small holdings: the " homestead. " 
Argentina : The Homestead Law, X, 723-727. — Austria ■ The Absorption 
„ of Peasant Holdings and Legislative Efforts to Counteract it, by 
Hermann Kallbrumier, Agricultural Engineer , IV, 270-276. — Ger¬ 
many : 1. Legal Provisions founding Soldiers' Homesteads in Ger¬ 
many, I, 54-59: 2. The Law regarding Homesteads, VII, 513-513. 

V. Agricultural policy. 

2. Measures to increase production. 

France: The Railway Companies and Agricultural Production, IV, 
298-298. — Portugal: Afforestation of Uncultivated Land in Portugal, 
II, 148-149; 2. Measures for the Intensification of Agriculture, XII, 
908-909. — Uruguay: The Intensification of Agiieulturo, VII, 518-5 to. 

3. Agricultural reconstruction. 

Belgium : 1. The Restoration of Land to Cultivation, II, 131-135 ; 2. 
Agricultural Reconstruction in Flanders, X, 742-745. —* France : 
The State Contribution to Agricultural Reconsliuctiou in tlic Libe¬ 
rated Districts, II, 129-134 

VI. Agricultural industries and trades. 

Canada : A Joint-Stock Packing Company in Manitoba, IT, 92-93* 

VII. The distribution op food-stupes and measures to combat the rise 

op prices and to prevent fraud. 

Belgium and France : The Food Supply of Belgium and of ilie Invaded 
Regions of France during the War, VII, 493-507, - France : r. The 
Grain and Meat Supply During the War, VI, nr-ij2; 2, Measures 
taken to prevent the Rise in Prices, XII, 901-005. — Japan: The 
Food Supply Question and the National Policy of Home Produolion, 
VIII, 560-570. — Switzerland : The Food-Supply Crists and Slate 
Action to Overcome it {1914-1919), III, 207-221 and IV, 287-294. 
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II. — CONTENTS BY COUNTRIES 


INTERNATIONA^ QUESTIONS 

Work of the Tn tern at ion al Institute of Agriculture : The Fifth General As¬ 
sembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, XII, 833-841. — Associa¬ 
tion : 1 Formation of an International Institute of Refrigeration, VII, 51Q-519 ; 
2. Meeting of the International Agricultural Committee, VII, 519-520; 3. An 
International Agricultural Syndicate, XII, 854-854. — Agricultural Economy 
in (lateral: The First International Congress of Agricultural labourers, XII, 
853 - 851 - 


Argentina : 

Association : The Work of the Agricultural league in 1919, V, 319-320. — 
Credit: i. The Bank of the Province of Buenos Ayres in 1918, II, 121-122 ; 
2. The “ Banco de la Naci6n '* in iqi8. III, 185-186 ; 3. Facilities for the Pur¬ 
chase of Corn-bags and Sacking by Farmers, III, 222-222 ; 4. The “ Banco de 
la NaciAu ** and the Tyoans to the Agricultural and Pastoral Industries in 1919, 
VIT, ^85-^88; 5. The “ Credit Foncier de Buenos Aires et des Provinces Argen¬ 
tines M in 1910, VIII, 553-55 f. — Agricultural Economy in General: 1. Sales of 
Rural Property in 1918 as compared with preceding Years, V, 375-376; 2. The 
Homestead I yaw, X, 723-727. 

Armenia : 

Co-operation : The Co-operative Movement, VI, 394-395. 

Austria : 

Co-operation : The Development of Small Garden Unions during the War, 
by Hermann Kallbrunner, Agricultural Engineer, III, 153-155. — Insurance and 
Thrift: 1. The Development of the lyive Stock Insurance Institute of Iyower 
Austria (Cattle Section) from 1914 to 1018, by Hermann Kallbrunner, Agricul¬ 
tural Engineer, I, 21-21 ; 2. The Development of the lyive Stock Insurance In¬ 
stitute of Tyower Austria (Horse Section) from 1914 to 1918, by Hermann Kall- 
brnntwr, Agricultural Engineer, II, 106-1 u; 3, Hail Insurance during the War, 
by Hermann Kallbrunner, Agricultural Engineer, IX, 616-621. — Agricultural 
Economy in General : The Absorption of Peasant Holdings and Iyegislative 
Ffforts to Counteract it, by Hermann Kallbrunner, Agricultural Engineer, IV, 
270-276. 



Belgium: 

Association : The " Boeretibond ” : its Work in 1918 and its New Agricul¬ 
tural Programme, IV, 227-232. —Insurance and Thrift: The “ Caisse G6n6rale 
d’l^pargne et de Retra^te” during the War, VI, 405-410 .—Agricultural Economy 
in General: 1. The Restoration of Land to Cultivation, II, i 34" I 35 '* 2 - ^he Rural 
Population and the Rural Exodus, II, 136-137 ; 3. The Agricultural Labourers, 
II, 137-138 ; 4. The Pood Supply of Bdigium and of the Invaded Regions of 
France during the War, VII, 493-507; 5. Agricultural Reconstruction in Fland¬ 
ers, X, 74 2 - 745 - 


Bessarabia : 

Co-operation : The Development of Co-operation, III, 162-163. — Agri¬ 
cultural Economy in General: The Wages <jf Agricultural Labourers, IV, 294-296. 

Brazu, : 

Credit : “ Le Credit Foncier du Brasil et de l’Am^rique du Sud ”, V 35 T_ 35 2 
BUIyGARIA : 

/ 

Credit : The Situation of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, XII, 883-884. 

— Agricultural Economy in General: 1. The Compulsory Labour Law, VIII, 
579-580 ; 2. Small and Large Landed Properties in Bulgaria, X, 746-717. 

Chh,e : 

Association : Meeting of Agriculturists for the Purpose of Furthering the 
Agricultural Industry, VII, 472-472. — Credit: The Mortgage Credit Bank, 
II, 123-124. 

CZECHO-SbOVAKIA : 

Co-operation ; t. The Raiffeisen Banks in Bohemia, Moravia mid Silesia 
on 1 November 1918, XII, 855-855 ; 2. Ifetablishmenl of a Central Federation 
fo German Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Czechoslovakia, XU, 855-856. 

— Insurance and Thrift: The Prague Association of Large Proprietors aiul Ten¬ 
ant Farmers for Mutual Insurance against Hail, VIII, 517-519- Agricultural 
Economy in General: Small and Large Holdings in Bohemia, Moravia and Si¬ 
lesia, XII, 900-90 r. 

♦ 

Denmark : 

Insurance and Thrift: The Accident Insurance Company for Dairies and 
Agriculture, VIII, 549-550. — Agricultural Economy in General: Value and Dis¬ 
tribution of Rural Property, V, 358-364. 


EoyW: 

Credit: The Mortgage Credit Business of the Land Bank of Egypt in J918- 
1919, IV, 265-266. 



Finland : 

Co-operation : The Present Position of Co-operation, V, 303-314, and VII, 
455 ‘ 47 °- — Insurance and Thrift: t. Mutual Insurance against Forest Fires, 
IV, 254-255 ; 2. A New Fanners' Insurance Company, IV, 255-255; 3. Mutual 
Insurance of Live Stock, V, 339-342. 

Franck : 

Co-operation ; 1.' Co-operative Agricultural Credit at the End of the War, 
II, 77-82 ; 2. Co-operative Credit in Alsace and Lorraine, III, 164-166 ; 3. Co¬ 
operative Societies for the Cultivation in Common of Lands in the Arrondisse- 
ment of Rhehns, III, 166-167; 4. Grants to the Syndicates for Mechanical 
Cultivation, IV, 239-240; 5. The Extension of the Legal Powers of Agricultural 
Syndicates, IV, 298-299; 6. The Co-operative Organization of an Agricultur¬ 
al Region, VIII, 521-526 ; 7. The Reorganization of Co-operative Agricultural 
Credit, X, 651-664; 8. The Development of Co-operative Distributive Socie¬ 
ties in Country Districts, XI, 772-773 ; 9. Railway Companies and the Devel¬ 
opment of Agricultural Co-operation, XI, 773-774. — Association : 1. The Esta¬ 
blishment of Chambers of Agriculture, I, 65-67; 2. The National Federation 
‘of Agricultural Labourers, IV, 237-238 ; 3. The Federation of Agricultural Syn¬ 
dicates and Associations of Alsace and Lorraine, IV, 238-239 ; 4. The First Agri¬ 
cultural Congress organized by the General Confederation of Labour, IX, 606- 
609. — Insurance and Thrift : 1. Joint Stock and Large Mutual Societies insur¬ 
ing against Mortality among Live Stock in 19x8, I, 36-37 ; 2. A Federation of 
Live Stock Mutual Societies during the War, I, 37-39; 3. The Agricultural Mut¬ 
ual Insurance Societies at the End of the War, III, 182-184 ; 4- The Large Mut¬ 
ual Societies insuring against Mortality among Live Stock in 1918, III, 184- 
184; 5. Hail Insurance in 1919, VIII, 550-552 ; 6. The “ Mutuelle Labour ” 
Insurance Society, X, 703-704 ; 7. The Large Mutual Live Stock Insurance Com¬ 
panies in 19x9, XI, 779-781 ; 8. Hail Insurance Companies in 1919, XI, 781- 
782 ; 9. Agricultural Mutual Insurance from 1914 to 1919,X II, 863-882. — 
Credit: x. The Part played by the Bank of France in Agricultural Credit, V, 
3 52-352 l 2. Credit for the Cultivation of Deserted Lands, IX, 622-626; 3. Mort¬ 
gage Companies at the Close of the War, IX, 626-627. — Agricultural Economy 
in General : t. New Measures facilitating the Acquisition of Small Holdings, 
1 ,68-68; 2 The R 61 c of the State in the Utilization of Electric Energy for Agri¬ 
culture, I, 68-70 ; 3. The State Contribution to Agricultural Reconstruction in 
the Liberated Districts, II, 129-134; 4, A Collective Contract for the Hiring of 
Agricultural Labour, II, 142-144; 5. The Distribution of Holdings in Detached 
Plots, IV, 296-298; 6. The Railway Companies and Agricultural Production, 
IV, 298-298; 7. Agricultural Commissariats during the War, V, 364-369; 
8. An Official Experiment in Agricultural Regionalism, V, 376-379; 9- Statistics 
of Landowners, V, 379-381; 10. The Grain and Meat Supply during the War, 
VI, 431-442 ; 11. Profit Sharing in Agriculture, VI, 452 - 453 ; 12. The Reform of 
the Metayer System in Bas-Adour (Landes) VIII, 580-582 ; 13. Distribution of 
Property and Land Tenure in Alsace and Lorraine, IX, 640-644; 14. The De¬ 
velopment of Rural Homes, IX, 644-645 ; 15, Profit-Sharing in Agriculture, IX, 
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645-^45 i 16. The New Scale of Agricultural Wages in the Melun District, X 
747-748 ; 17. The Increase in Agricultural Wages from 1915 to 1920, XI, 808- 
824; 18. The Official System of Finding Employment for Agricultural Labour¬ 
ers, XII, 901-904 ; 19. Measures taken to prevent the Rise in Prices, XII, 
904-905. 


Algeria : 

Co-operation : Institution of Compulsory Syndicates for Protection against 
Locusts in Algeria, I, 14-14. — Agricultural Economy in General: The Social 
Condition of Agricultural Labourers, XII, 905-906. 

French Protectorate or Morocco : 

Association : An Agricultural Federation in Morocco, VI, 395 “ 395 - — Agri¬ 
cultural Economy in General: 1. Official Colonization in 1919* L 70-72; 2. Rur¬ 
al Arts in Morocco, XII, 906-908. 

Regency or Tunis. 

Co-operation : 1. Native Thrift Societies in 1918, I, 17-19; 2. Mutual Agri¬ 
cultural Credit in 1918, IV, 245-245 ; 3. The Central Fanners’ Co-operative Soc¬ 
iety in 1918, IV, 246-246. — Insurance and Thrift: 1. Insurance against Hail 
by Native Thrift Societies, II, 112-113 ; 2 Mutual Agricultural Societies insur¬ 
ing against Fire in 1918, IV, 255-256 ; 3. Mutual Agricultural Societies insuring 
against Hail from 1913 to 1918, IV, 256-256. — Agricultural Economy in Gen¬ 
eral : Assignment of Small Settlement Lots to Professional Farmers, Men Dis¬ 
abled in the War and Refugees who have suffered by the Invasion, IV, 299-300. 

French Coeonies. 

Credit: 1. The Colonial Banks and Agricultural Credit, 1 , 50-50; 2. In¬ 
troduction of the Agricultural Pledge into Cochin-China, 266-266. — Agricultural 
Economy in General : 1. Erection of Consultative Committees of Agriculture and 
Industry in French West Africa, II, 144-144; 2. Labour Crisis in the Ivory 
Coast, XII, 906-906. 

Germany: 

Co-operation: 1. Statistics of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Ger¬ 
many 1 March 1919* L 16-17 ; 2. Co-operation cuuoug Navvies, V, 320-320; 3. 
The Congress of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, V, 320-321; 4. Fifty 
Years of Ban k i n g Operations by the “ Landschaft ” of East Prussia, V, 352- 
353 ; 5 - Agricultural Co-operation during the War, VIII, 526-539; 6. Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Societies during the War, IX, 587-605 ; 7. Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies for Purchase and Sale during the War, X, 664-679; 8. Formation 
of Co-operative Societies for Reclaiming Land in Prussia, X, 680-680; 9, Co¬ 
operative Dairies during the War, XI, 755-772; 10. General Meeting of the 
German National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, XII, 856- 
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857 > 13 • The Position of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies on i August 
1920, XII, 857-858. — Association : i.The " Deutsclier Laiidbund”, I, 15-16; 
z. The German Council of Agriculture, VII, 473-473. — Insurance and Thrift: 
The Hail Insurance Companies in 1919, X, 704-709. — Credit: Compulsory 
Sales of Agricultural Property in Prussia from 1886 to 19x7, VII, 514-517. — 
Agricultural Economy in General: 1. Legal Provisions founding Soldiers' Home¬ 
steads in Germany, II, 54-59; 2. The Law regarding Homesteads, VII, 513-513 ; 
3. Establishment of a Land Valuation Office, VII, 513-514. * 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Co-operation : 1. Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland in 1917-18, 1 , 5-13 ; 
2. Official Statistics of Agricultural Co-operation in 1917, VI, 395-400 ; 3. Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operation in Ireland in 1918-19, X, G80-686; 4. Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ation in Scotland, in 1918 and T919, XII, 858-861. — Insurance and Thrift: 
Cattle Insurance Societies, VIII, 552-552. — Credit: 1. Advances to Tenants 
of Small Holdings, IX, 627-628 ; 2. Suggested Scheme of Agricultural Credit in 
Scotland, IX, 629-629. — Agricultural Economy in General: 1. The Rural De¬ 
velopment Branch of tli#Miiiistry of Reconstruction, I, 72-74 ; 2. Restriction 
on Notices to Quit when Agricultural Land is sold, II, 145-145 ; 3. Settlement and 
Employment of the Laud of Disclmrged Sailors and Soldiers in England and 
Wales, X, 728-742; 4. The Fixing of Pair Rents in Ireland in 1918-19, X, 749- 
750 - 


Australia. 

Credit: 1. i/>aus to Producers in South Australia, IV, 264-265; 2. Govern¬ 
ment lyoaius to Farmers, VI, 418-430. , 

BRiTivSir India. 

Assodation: 1. Benevolent Institutions for Live Stock, III, 164-164; 
2. Proposed Indian Agricultural Society, IV, 232-232. 

Canada: 

Co-operation : 1. The Co-operative Marketing of Live Stock, 1 ,1-5 ; 2. The 
Development of Co-operative Elevators in Saskatchewan, I, 14-15; 3, The 
Duiulas County Co-operative Egg Market, II, 90-91; 4, Causes of Failure in 
Co-operation, IV, 232-234; 5. Grazing Associations in British Columbia, 
IV, 234-235): 6, The United Fanners' Co-operative Company (Ontario), IV, 

235- 235; 7. The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, IV, 235-235; 
8. The United Formers of Alberta, IV, 235-236; 9. The United Farmers of 
Manitoba, IV, 236-236; to. The Fraser Vqjley Milk Producers' Association, IV, 

236- 237; j 1. The Rural Credits Societies in Manitoba, VII, 470-472. — Insur¬ 
ance and Thrift: x. Municipal Insurance against Hail in Alberta and Saskat¬ 
chewan in 1919, II, 111-1x2; 2. The Loss Ratio in Hail Insurance in Saskat¬ 
chewan, III, J80-X82. — Credit: 1. The Manitoba Farm Loans Association, VII, 
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489-490; 2. Inquiry into Rural Credit Systems, XII, 884-884; 3. Marketing 
Loans in Ontario, XII, 884-885; 4. Loans for the Purchase of Seed Grain in 
Manitoba and. Alberta, XII, 885-885. — Agricultural Economy in General; 

1. Land Settlement Enterprise of the United Grain Growers, II, 91-92; 2. A 
Joint-Stock Packing Company in Manitoba, II, 92-93 ; 3. The Board of Grain 
Supervisors, II, 139-140. 

NEW ZEAIAND. 

Co-operation: The Progress of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 241-243. 
Credit: Advances to Settlers and Workers in 1917-18, III, 186-188. — Agri¬ 
cultural Economy in General: 1. Land Settlement in 1917-18, II, 145-148; 

2. Land Settlement by Discharged Soldiers, V, 370-375. 

Union of Sooth Africa. 

Co-operation : 1. The Farmers’ Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
II, 102-102 ; 2. The Western Province Farmers* Co-operative Union, II, 102-103 I 

3. Agricultural Co-operation in 19x9, IX, 612-615. *r~ Association : 1. N011- 
co-operative Agricultural Organization, II, 103-104 ; 2. Pig Breeders* Society, 
II, 104-104 ; 3 Formation of a Milk Producers* Union, IV, 248-248. — Credit: 
1. Advances to Settlers in the Transvaal, IV, 268-269 ; 2. The Land and Agri¬ 
cultural Bank of South Africa, X, 721-722. — Agricultural Economy in General: 

1. Land Settlement in the Union of South Africa in 1917-18, II, 140-150 ; 

2. Land Settlement in the Protectorate of South West Africa, IV, 301-302. 

Federated Maeay States (British Protectorate). 

Credit: The Planters Loans Board, X, 714-720. — Agricultural Economy 
in General; Land Grants to Ex-service Men, II, 141-142. 

British Coi^onies. 

Co-operation : Co-operative Credit Societies in Mauritius in 1918-19, VII, 
473-475. — Agricultural Economy in Gemral: Land Settlement in British East 
Africa, II, 139-139- 

Hoixand. 

Credit: The Present Position of Agricultural Credit, XII, 885-888, 

lTAI,Y. 

Co-operation: 1. Resolutions of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
XI, 93-95 > 2. New Encouragement to Labour Co-operative Societies, II, 95- 
96; 3. Lands ma naged by Collective Leaseholding Societies in the Province of 
Ravenna, II, 96-99 ; 4 - The Development of the Agricultural Co-operative Mo¬ 
vement in Sardinia,, II, 99-100; 5. The Agricultural Federations of Albenga, 
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Porto Maurizio and Milan, II, 101-102 ; 6. The Popular Banks, HI, 156-162 ; 

7. The Progress of the Collective peases, V, 321-323 ; 8. The Origin and Functions 
of the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, V, 323-324 ; 

9. A labour and Co-operation Bank, V, 324-235; 10 The General Meeting of 
the Italian Federation of Catholic Rural Banks, V, 325-325 ; 11. Provisions for 
Land and Agricultural Credit in Favour of Associations of Agricultural labour¬ 
ers, VII, 100-401 ; 12.The" Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione ” 
in ioio, X, 086-689; 13. The "Istituto di Credito per le Cooperative” in 
1919, X, 689-600; ij. The National Federation of Italian Rural Banks, X, 
692-602 ; 15. Sonic Fads regarding the Co-operative Movement, XII, 842-852. 

— Association : 1. The General Confederation of Agriculture, X, 690-691. 

2. The National Institute of Agriculture, X, 691-692. — Insurance and Thrift: 

1. Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment, IV, 249-254; 2.TheNew Reg¬ 
ulations for Agricultural Mutual Insurance Sodeties, VII, 476-484; 3. The 
Regulations for Compulsory Insurance against Invalidity and Old Age, VIII, 
540-516; 4. The Provincial Institutions for Social Insurance, X, 709-711. 

5. The New Organization of the " Istituto Nazionale per la Mutuality Agraria ”, 
X, 711-713; 0. The Results of Compulsory Insurance against Acddents in Agri¬ 
culture, X, 713-713 ; 7. Mutual Agricultural Insurance Societies, XI, 782-784; 

8. Insurance against Accidents during Agricultural Work, XI, 784-785; 

9. Formation of the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance, XI, 785-786.— 
Credit: 1. The Agricultural Credit of the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples 
in 191 I, 40-19 ; 2. Recent Provisions as to Agricultural Credit, II, 124-125 ; 

3. Amendment of the Law of 31 March 1904 as to Agricultural Credit for Basi¬ 
licata, II, 125- 12O; 4. The " Credito Agrario per il Lazio ” in 1918, II, 126-127; 
5. The Bunk of Agricultural Credit for Tuscany in 1918, II, 127-128 ; 6. Land Cre¬ 
dit, V, 340-351; 7. The Agricultural Credit Institute for Latium, V, 353-354 ; 
8. Special Agricultural Loans, V, 354-355 ; 9. A Credit Consortium for Public 

t Works V, 355-35O; to. The Agricultural Credit Section of the Bank of Sicily 
in 1919, VIII, 551-556; 11. Land Credit Institutions, VIII, 556-558; 12. The 
Savings Deposits in Credit and Savings Banks, VIII, 558-558 ; 13. Agricultural 
Credit given 1 >y the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples, in 1919, XII, 888- 
8<>o Agrit ultural Economy in General: The New Tendencies in the Recent 
Changes in Agricultural Agreements, XI, 825-832. 

Japan. 

Agricultural Economy in General: The Food Supply Question and the 
National Policy of Home Production, VIII, 560-570. 

LlYiUTANTA. 

Agricultural Economy in General; Proposed Agrarian Reform, VI, 453- 
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Mkxico. 

Agricultural Economy in General: 1* A Special Office of Agricultural Stat¬ 
istics, VII, 517-518 ; 2. Proposed New Live Stock Census, VIII, 582-583. 
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Norway. 

Credit; Savings Banks' Loans to Agricnltnral Societies on Mutual Security, 
I, 50-53. — Agricultural Economy in General: The Labour-Siipply aiul Wages 
in Agriculture, III, 194-207. 

PAIfESTlNR : 

Agricultural Economy in General: Outlines of a Scheme of Colonization, 

VIII, 583-585. 


Peru. 

Co-operation : Land Tenure and the Possibility of Organizing Rural Co¬ 
operation, X, 693-696. 

Poland. 

Co-operation : The Organization of Co-operative Sale, V, 325 “ 3 2 5 - 
Portugal: 

Co-operation : 1. The Agricultural Co-operative Movement, IV, 2 /|.V *45 ; 
2. The most Recent Provisions regarding Co-operative Agricultural Cre<lit, 
V, 314-318. — Insurance and Thrift : Compulsory Social Insurance in Portu¬ 
gal, III, 172-180. — Credit: Establishment of a National Agricultural Bank, 
VIII, 559-559. — Agricultural Economy in General : 1. Afforestation of Unculti¬ 
vated Land in Portugal, II, 148-149 ; 2. Bill for Granting Land to Discharged 
Soldiers, IV, 454-454 ; 3. Measures for the Intensification of Agriculture, XII, 
908-909. 


Roumania. 

Agricultural Economy in General: 1. The New Agrarian Reform, I, 74-76 ; 
2. The New Organization of Agricultural Services in the Former Kingdom, IV, 
300-301. 

Russia. 

Co-operation : 1. The Central Unions for Thirduiso and Sale, II, H: 00; 
2. ,The Work of the Council of the All-Russia Co-operative Congresses, III, 1 <>7- 
168; 3. Operations of the Popular Bank of Moscow in Siberia, III, 109-1 (>9. - 
Insurance and Thrift: The All-Russia Co-operative Insurance Union, II, 113-115. 
— Agricultural Economy in General ; Agrarian Reforms of General Wrmigd\s 
Government, X, 751-754. 


Spain. 

Co-operation: 1. The Credit Bank of the Farmers' Association, II, riH-rjii j 
2. The Legal Status of the Sections for Purchase and Sale of Uic Agricultural 
Syndicates, X, 697-697. — Association ; The Catalonian Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute of S. Isidro, X, 696-697. — Insurance and Thrift: r. Old Age Pensions 
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for Rural Workers, I, 31-36; 2. The Hail Insurance Society of Navarre, II, 115- 
117 ; 3. Regulations of the “ Mutualidad National del Seguro Agro-Pecuario. ” 
IV, 256-258; 4. A Typical Provident Land Club, V, 34*2-345; 5 - The Mutual 
Hail Insurance Society of the Farmers’ Association, X 698-702. — Credit: x. A 
New Agricultural Bank, II, 128-128; 2. Proposed Establishment of an Agri¬ 
cultural Bank, III, 189-189 ; 3. The Credit Bank of the Farmers’ Association, 
VII, 491-492 ; 4 The Rural Bank of the National Catholic Agricultural Confed¬ 
eration, X, 721-721. — Agricultural Economy in General ; 1. The Reorganiz¬ 
ation of the Institute of Social Reform, I, 59-65; 2. The Agrarian Problem 
in Andalusia, IV, 270-283; 3. Government Action to Promote Home Colon¬ 
ization and Repopulation, VI, 442-452 ; 4, The Law on the Eight Hours 
Working^Day, VII, 508-512. 


Sweden. 

Co-operation: 1. Co-operative Dairies in 1917, HI, 169-171; 2. Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairies in 1918, XI, 774-777. — Insurance and Thrift: Mutual Insurance 
against Hail in 1918, XI, 786-787. — Agricultural Economy in General : 1. Col¬ 
lective Labour Hiring Contracts in Agriculture, IV, 283-286; 2. Agricultural 
Wages in T91S, IX, 646-649 

Switzerland. 

• 

Co-operation : 1. Foundation of a Co-operative Village, I, 19-20; 2 Co¬ 
operative Agricultural Credit in 1918, II, 104-105; 3, The Federation of 
Co-operative Dairy Societies of Central Switzerland in 1918-19, V, 326-326 ; 
4. Cantonal, Intercantonal and National Dairy Societies and Federations, VT, 
400-403 ; 5. The Swiss Central Butter Control, XT, 777-777. — Association: 
1. The Union of the Agricultural Syndicates of Latin Switzerland (Usar) in 
1918-19, VI, 403-404; 2. Grants made by the Confederation to Agricultural As¬ 
sociations in 1919, XT, 777-778; 3. The" Swiss Peasants’ Union ” and the "Swiss 
Peasants Secretariat ” in ryio, XII, 861-862. — Insurance and Thrift: 1. Insur¬ 
ance against Mortality among lave Stock in 1917, V, 330-339 ; 2. Insurance 
against Ilail in 1917, VI, 41 r-417 ; 3. The Development of Hail Insurance and 
the State Grants made to it in 1919, XI, 787-789; 4. Cattle Insurance and the 
Subsidies granted for it in 1918, XI, 789-789 ; 5. Ilail Insurance in the Canton 
of Ticino, XI, 789-791; 6. Compulsory Cattle Insurance in the Canton of Ticino, 
XI, 791-792. — Credit: r* The Development of Mortgage Credit from 1907 
to 1918, IV, 259-263 ; 2. The Loan Bank of Soleure in 1919, V, 356-356; 3. The 
Mortgage Bank of Aargau (Bnigg) in 1919, V, 356-356; 4. The Mortgage Bank 
of the Canton of Geneva in 1919, V, 357-357.— Agricultural Economy in General: 
1. The Food-Supply Crisis and State Action to Overcome it (1914-1919), III, 
207-221 and IV, 287-294; 2. The Rural Exodus; its Extent and Causes, VIII, 
571-579; 3. The Efforts to Arrest Rural Depopulation, XII, 891-900. 

Ukraine. 

Co-operation : Agricultural Co-operation, V, 326-327. 
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United States : 

* * 

Co-operation : i. New Law on Co-operative Associations in Missouri, I, 
20-20 ; 2. The Work of the Ohio State Bureau of Marketing in the Promotion 
of Agricultural Co-operation, IV, 240-247 ; 3. Agricultural Co-operation in New 
Jersey, IV, 247-248 ; 4. Agricultural Co-operation in New York State, V, 327- 
328 ; 5. Co-operation in the Cultivation of Citrus Fruits in Florida, V, 328-329; 
6. The Principles of Co-operative Marketing as Illustrated by California Ex¬ 
perience, VI, 383-393; 7. Agricultural Co-operation in Minnesota, IX, 009-6x2. 
— Association ; 1. Live Stock Registry Associations, IV, 218-248 ; 2. The Agri¬ 
cultural Legislative Committee of California, IV, 302-302 ; 3. The Ilorse As¬ 
sociation of America, V, 329-329. — Credit; x. Farm Mortgage Investments of 
Life Insurance Companies, III, 189-190; 2. Loans made under the Federal Farm 
Loan System, IV, 260-268 ; 3. Loans for Tile Drainage in Ohio, IX, 629-630 ; 
4. The Operations of the Federal Farm Loan Board in 1919, XI, 793-807. — 
Agricultural Economy in General ; 1. State Bureaux of Marketing, III, 222-225 ; 
2. How California Farmers are Encouraged to Read Books, IV, 302-302. 

Uruguay. 

Credit : x Loans for the Acquisition of Seed, T, 53-53 ; 2 The Mortgage Bank 
of Uruguay and its Work in 1918-19, III, 190-193. — Agricultural Economy in 
General: 1 The Housing of Rural Labourers, II, 151-151 ; 2. The rntenaifico-* 
tion of Agriculture, VII, 518-519. 






